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Art. I. — The Child of the Islands. A Poem, hy the Honourable 
Mrs. Norton. London. 8vo. 1845. 

brilliant volume has not materially softened our sus- 
picion that the present purveyors of our popular literature 
are on a false tack. We still doul)t whether any great good will 
come of this eternal rcj)roduction in imaginative works, of the 
* Condition of England Question.* Professors and preachers are 
beneficial, and ought to be acceptable ; but we arc in favour of 
confining them to their chairs and pulpits^ lest their instruction, 
being trivially administered, should lose its chances of interesting, 
and therefore influencing, imperfect beings. Besides, it is satis- 
factory to be dealt with openly and candidly. We object to buy- 
ing a song which ^ turns out a sermon.’ The late Lady Corke 
understood this feeling. When her invitation was on pink paper, 
you might expect people of this world — men who would mix no 
argumentation with the dowager s champaign — women who, not 
to mention their principles, could keep their passions in * their 
pockets. If it was a blue billet, you knew your dcstii^ : you 
were to have the company of the immortals — nectar and ambrosia 
of course. 

According to the Almanac dcs Gourmands, the prime Amphi- 
tryon in Paris boasts tliat a dozen friends may eat through his 
most voluptuous bill of fare without the least fear of having to 
send for the apothecary next morning. His pates are blown-up 
])ills. A bolus lurks in every entree. He sacrifices his capon 
to ^l^sculapius. We no longer blush to own that French cookefj 
seemed to us, from our youth upward, detestable. ' We, thought 
so once — and now we know it.’ But even in a doctoriaf ppintiiili^ 
view the system is bad. One man’s medicine may be an/lthc^. 
man's poison. Wc object to the wholesale as well as iO the, Ufi'^'. 
derhand style of the physicking; and question more than 
M. Very’s right to the magnificent monument at 
inscribed * Toute sa vie fut consacree aux arts utiles.* 

Whatever poem or novel we take up, we are sure of the same : 
drift — and a doleful drift it is. Of all countries professing/ 
Christianity, ours is the one in which the grand unirer^ rule oC 
Christian practice is most flagrantly viol^f**'^ * 1 ... 
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wealthiest of nations — our capital is understood to be increasing 
at the rate of fifty millions per annum or thereabouts — but in no 
other region of the civilized world is wealth so unequally distri- 
buted, and in none is there so little humanity — such a conspicuous 
lack of good feeling towcards the poor on the part of the rich — the 
more opulent orders divided among themselves by such painful 
gaps of prejudice — in short, such a general dislocation of the 
body politic. Hence the necessity for this burst of admonitory 
rh^me and romance ; — and how fortunate that the sinful island 
should have had within her shores, at the crisis of mischief, such a 
band of geniuses able and willing to combine in the chorus of 
remonstrance and rebuke — each of them entitled to lecture the 


nation, and put it to us as one having authoiity, wliellier we have 
or have not been deficient in our s(‘veral spheres in meekness, 
huipility, piitience, long-suffering — in brotherly sympathy for all 
about or below us — in the active exeicise of all sedf denying 
virtues and graces ! One may doubt whether their premises arc 
correct; but there ought to be no doubt siiiely as to the earnest- 
ness of their convictions— the puiity of their motives — the single- 
hearted fervour of their zeal. At the same time they should 
remember that they have occupied a high and dc'licate position, 
and that all observers are not quite disposed to do them justice. 
Some complain of the very unanimity as a suspicious thing — they 
whisper that it looks like drilling for stage effect. Others, with 
remafkablc memories, object that earlier performances wcue in a 
difTerej^t vein — whence the change i — whiit occasioned the con- 
version? Some again scrutinize what is immediately before them 
with an unfair sharpness — they say they arc distuibc'd c\ery now 
and then, amidst the clamour of harmony, by catching a false 
no^. They cannot away with coming, in productions so excel- 
lently ethical, on some sudden flaw — some rent or crack, as it 
were> suggestive to these too ciitical persons, of bad habit, b.nl 
temper, bad passion — arrogance or lew clness, for example, peeping 
out in a picture of ascetic holiness — some thread of vulgar cox- 
combry, spleen, spite, envy, chec’kcring a w^ell-truiiipctcd tissue of 
yeflned and heruical philnnthiopy. 

Norton’s new poem will not afford any pretext for such 
miiliijm'' cavils. She lias been for years devoting her abilities to tljc 
COtM which she now maintains; — none can have forgotten, in 


her verses on the factory children, nor her letters on 
public journals, though her claim to these last 
j^en unsuspected until her present avowal. Nor will 
tible to point out any sentiment in those cantos at 
with the simplicity and generosity of their apparent scope 
Our general objections remain. We, in the first 

place, 
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place, although admitting and deploring the existence of nittcb 
guilt and much distress, by no means believe that the Nation is 
cither so wicked or so unhappy as it is the fashion to assume* 
We bclie\e that the upper classes are not more negligent of their 
inferiors than in any former age — but, on the contrary, more 
generally attentive to tlieir duties than they ever were; and 
that the existing hardships <and distresses in this country seem 
greater and worse than heretofore, chiefly because the public 
press fixes attention on individual cases to an extent never before 
<lreamt of, and very frequently exaggerates them besides. We 
have got a solar microscope which reveals ugly things that are by 
no means new. by inngnifying them into monstcis. Secondly, as 
respects the humane influence of imaginative literature, we believe 
that the most efl'cetive lessons of syinpjUhy and charity have been 
an<l will be given in pociks and novels that do not ]>roclaim their t 
specific moral intention — nay, that have no ambition but to reflect i 
life and teach as well-observed life itself teaches. Let genius of ' 
this order lend to the Jess gifted the use of its seeing eye and 
hearing ear — and its part is done. 

We suppose one thing will be conceded - namely, that in all 
the didactic poems and novels produced in ages before our own, 
the thesis and its corollaries owe what they have kept of vitality to 
accoiiqianiments — by w inch, in most instances perhaps, the authors 
themselves set comparatively little store. Nearly such, we anti- 
cipate, will be the fate of Mrs. Norton’s work. It will be enjoyed 
now and remembered in honour hereafter, not be(‘ause of its foiinal 
doctrine, but for the sake ol its vivid and varied transcripts of 
human life and passion — pictures whi<‘li would, we suspect, have 
been still more likely to further the artist’s views, had her graceful 
drawing and rich colouring dispensed with the texts and com- 
inentaiies now blazoned round them on too conspicuous frames. 

The ^ Child of the Islands ’ is the infant Piince of Wales, and 
the inscri])tioii to his royal highness is also the motto of the 
title- page — 

‘ As half in shade, and half in sun, 

This world along its com sc advances, 

May that side the Sun’s upon 
Be all that e’er shall meet thy glances ! ’ 

But though no one will doubt the sincerity of Mrs. Norton’s loyal 
wishes, it must be owned that Mr. Moore’s pretty stanza is not, 
logically speaking, a well-chosen motto for her poem ; some of 
the most striking passages in which proclaim that in the highest 
of this earth’s places there can he no unmixed felicity— or as 
old Alenandcr says 

B 2 
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Tlie Child of the Islands — hy Mrs. Norton, 

^ To outward semblance godlike are the great : 

But inwardly they share man’s common fate.’* 

The Poem being divided into four sections^ inscribed ^Spring’ 
— ‘ Summer ’ — ^ Autumn ’ — ‘ Winter * — and closing with this 
couplet : 

‘ Brothers ! be gentle to this one appeal ; — 

Want is the only woe God gives you power to heal !’ 
it will be conjectured that the cantos are occupied mainly with 
arguments and elucidations drawn from the different circum- 
stances under which the successive seasons of the year find the 
^ Brothers and Sisters to whom the appeal addresses itself and 
those on whose behalf it is made. 

Having already ventured to confess our opinion that the main 
charm lies in the episodes, we shall not go into further investiga- 
tion of the plan. There can be no question that the performance 
bears throughout the stamp of extraordinary ability — the sense of 
easy power very rarely deserts us. But we pause on the bursts 
of genius ; and they are many. 

Not one has haunted us more than the Gipsy Girl of Windsor 
Forest in ‘ Summer.’ It needs hardly fear a comparison with 
anything on this picturesque race that occurs in English poetry — 
even in him who had most studied them, Crabbe. 

‘ Wild Nomades of our civilised calm land ! 

Whose Eastern origin is still betrayed 
By the swart beauty of the slender hand, 

Eyes flashing forth from over-arching shade, 

And supple limbs, for active movement made ; 

How oft, beguiled by you, the maiden looks 
For love her fancy ne’er before portrayed, 

And, slighting village swains and shepherd-crooks, 

Dreams of proud youths, dark spells, and wondrous magic books ! 

Lo! in the confines of a dungeon cell, 

(Sore weary of its silence and its gloom) 

One of this race : who yet deserveth well 
The close imprisonment which is her doom : 

Lawless she was, ere infancy’s first bloom 
Left the round outline of her sunny cheek ; 

Vagrant, and prowling Thief; — no chance, no room 
To bring that wild heart to obedience meek ; 

Therefore the avenging law its punishment must wreak. 

She lies, crouched up upon her pallet bed, 

Her slight limbs starting in unquiet sleep ; 

And oft she turns her feverish, restless head. 

Moans, frets, apd murmurs, or begins to weep : 


* WiP St iaxavPTtf iuTVXff>> 

ra ShSov dvO^a/TToif ho/. 
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Anon, a calmer hour of slumber deep 
Sinks on her lids ; some happier thought hath conic ; 

Some jubilee unknown she thinks to keep, 

With liberated steps, that wander home 
Once more with gipsy tribes a gipsy life to roam. 

But no, her pale lips quiver as they moan : 

What whisper they ? A name, and nothing more : 

But with such passionate tenderness of tone. 

As show's how much those lips that name adore. 

She dreams of one who shall her loss deplore 
With the unbridled anguish of dcspiiir ; 

Whose forest-wanderings by her side arc o’er. 

But to whose heart one braid of her black hair 
Were worth the world’s best throne and all its treasures rare. 

The shadow of his eyes is on her soul — 

His passionate eyes, that held her in such love ! 

Which love she answered, scorning all control 

Of reasoning thoughts which tranquil bosoms move. 

No lengthened courtship it ivas his to prove — 

Gleaning capricious smiles by fits and starts — 

Nor feared her simple faith lest he should rove : 

Rapid and subtle as the flame that darts 
To meet its fellow flame, shot passion througli their hearts. 

And, though no holy priest that union blessed. 

By gipsy laws and customs made his bride. 

The love her looks avowed in words confessed, 

I She shared his tent, slie w’andered by his side, \ 

His glance her morning star, his will her guide.\ 
Animal beauty and intelligence 

Were her sole gifts, — his heart they satisfied ; 

Himself could claim no higher, better sense, 

So loved her with a love, wild, passionate, intense. 

And oft, where flowers lay spangled round about. 

And to the dying twilight incense shed. 

They sat to watch heaven’s glittering stars come out, 

Her check down leaning on his cherished head ; 

That head upon her heart’s soft pillow laid 
In fulness of content ; and such deep spell 
Of loving silence, that the word first said 
With startling sweetness on their senses fell. 

Like silver coins dropped down a many-fathomed w'ell. 

Look ! her brow's darken with a sudden frown — 

She dreams of Rescue by his angry aid — 

She dreams he strikes the Law’s vile minions down. 

And bears her swiftly to the wild-wood shade ! 

Tliere, where their how'er of bliss at tiist w'as made. 
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Safe in his sheltering arms once more she sleeps. 

Ah, happy dream ! She wakes ; amazed, afraid, 

Like a young panther from her couch she leaps, 

Gazes bewildered round, then madly shrieks and weeps. 

For, far above her head, the prison-bars 
Mock her with narrow sections of that sky 
She knew so wide, and blue, and full of stars, 

When gazing upward through the branches high 
Of the free forest! Is she, then, to die ? 

Where is he — where — the strong-armed and the brave. 

Who in that vision answered her wild cry ? 

Where is he — where — the*lover who should save 
And snatch her from her fate — an ignominious grave ? 

Oh, pity her, all sinful tliough she be, 

While thus the transient dreams of freedom rise. 

Contrasted with her waking destiny ! 

Scorn is for devils ; soft compassion lies 
In angel-hearts, and beams from angel-eyes. 

Pity her ! Never more, with wild embrace, 

* Those flexile arms shall clasp him ere she dies ; 

Never the fierce sad beauty of her face 
Be lit with gentler hope, or love’s triumphant grace !’ — pp. 50-55. 

In the same canto there is a glowing — we fear too glowing — 
picture of the effects of Father Mathew’s preaching: but this is 
no place for controversy about the Temperance movement — nor 
are we willing even to ask why the Magdalen was introduced in 
conneq^ion with that particular scene. Tlie exquisite beauty of 
the verses is worthy of the noble womanly feelings expresled in 
them. 

‘ That amphitlieatre of awe-struck heads 

Is still before me: there the Mother bows, 

And o’er her slumbering infant meekly sheds 
Unusual tears. There, knitting his dark brows, 

The penitent blasphemer utters vows 
Of holy import. There, the kindly man, 

Whose one weak vice went near to bid him lose 
All he most valued when his life began. 

Abjures the evil course which erst he blindly ran. 

There, with ])ale eyelids heavily weighed down 
By a new sense of overcoming shaiiie, 

A youthful Magdalen, whose arm is thrown 
Round a young sister who dieserves no blame; 

As though like innocence she now would claim, 

Absolved by a pure God ! And, near her, sighs 
The Father who refused to speak her name : 

Her penitence is written in her eyes — 

W ill he not too forgive, and bless her, ere she rise ? 


Renounce 
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Renounce her not, grieved Father! Heaven shall make 
Room for her entrance with the undefiled. 

Upbraid her not, sad Mother ! for the sake 
Of days when she was yet thy spotless child. 

Be gentle with her, oil, thou Sister mild ! 

And thou, good Brother ! though by shame opprest ; 

For many a day, amid temptations w'ild. 

Madly indulged and sinfully carcst, 

She ycnnied to weep and die upon thy honest breast. 

Lost Innocence ! — that sunrise of clear youth, 

- Whose lovely light no morning can restore ; 

When, robed in radiance of unsullietl truth. 

Her soul no garment of concealment w'ore, 

But roamed its paradise of fancies o’er 
111 perfect purity of thought — is past ! 

But He who bid the guilty “sin no more ” 

A gleam of mercy round her feet shall cast, 

And guide the pilgrim back to heaven’s dear peace at last.* 

— pp. 61 , 62 . 

Another picture recalling the povvfer, though anything but tlje 
manner, of Crabbe, is that in this rich canto of a dull brutalized 
peasant on trial for his life. Wc shall give a part only of this 
terribly true portraiture — and (for once) a specimen of the 
appended moral, 

‘ The criminal is in the felon’s dock : 

Fearful and stupified behold him stand ! 

While to his trial cold spectators flock, 

And lawyers grave, and judges of the land. 

At first he grasps the rail with nervous hand. 

Hearing the case which learnedly they slate, 

With what attention ignorance can command : 

Then, weary of such arguing of his fate, 

Torpid and dull he sinks, throughout the long debate. 

Vapid, incomprehensible to him 

The skilful pleader’s cross-examining wit ; 

His sullen car receives, confused and dim, 

The shouts of laughter at some brilliant hit, 

When a shrewd witness leaves the Biter bit. 

He shrinks not while the facts that must prevail 
Against his life, unconscious friends admit ; 

Though Death is trembling in the adverse scale, 
lie recks no more than if he heard the autumn gale. 

Oh, Elotpjence, a moving thing art thou ! 

Tradition tells us many a mournful story 
Of scalfold-sentenced men, with noble brow, 

Condemned to die in youth, or weak and hoary. 


Whose 
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Whose words survived in long-remembered glory ! 

But eloquence of words the power hath not — 

Nor even their fate, who perished gaunt and gory — 

To move my spirit like his abject lot, 

Who stands there, like a dog, new-sentenced to be shot ! 

Look, now ! Attention wakes, with sudden start, 

The brutish mind which late so dull hath been ! 

Quick grows the heavy beating at his heart ! 

The solemn pause which rests the busy scene. 

He knows, though ignorant, what that must mean — 

The Verdict ! With the Jury rests his chance ! 

And his lack-lustre eyebrows strangely keen. 

Watching with wistful, ])leading, dreadful glance, 

Their consultation cease, their foreman slow advance.’ — pp. 7l, 72. 

‘ Child of the Islands! thou, whose cradle-bed 

Was hallowed still with night and morning prayer! 

( Thou, whose first thoughts were reverently led 
To heaven, and taught betimes to anchor there ! 

Thou, who wert reared with fond peculiar care. 

In happiest leisure, and in holiest light ! 

Wilt Tiiou not feed thf lamp whose lustre rare 
Can break the darkness of this fearful night. 

Midst dim bewildering paths to guide faint steps aright ?’ — p. 74. 
Wo believe wo could not better illustrate the writer’s catholic 
breadth of sympathy with all weakness and all misfortune, and 
at the same time the searching anatomy of her delineation of 
hard-hearted vice, than by the following stanzas on an artiste of 
the Opera. They must have been written long before Mrs. 
Howitt interpreted Andersen’s ‘ Improvisatricc ’ — otherwise the 
(to our fancy) most touching page in that story might have been 
supposed to have suggested them. As it is, there can be no sus- 
picion of plagiarism — but we hope, if any of our readers have not 
made acquaintance with the gorgeous ' Annunciata* of the Corso, 
and the contrast of ‘ that thin thing’ at Venice, they will turn 
from the English poetess to the Danish romance. 

‘ She curtsies, gazing round. 

Who would not spend a fortune on her smile ? 

How curved the stately form prepared to bound, 

With footfall echoing to the music’s sound. 

In the Cachucha’s proud triumphant pace! 

What soft temptation in her look is found 
When the gay Tarantalla’s wilder grace 
Wakes all the impassioned glow that lights her Southern face.! 

And now, a peasant girl, abashed she stands : 

How pretty and how timid are her eyes : 

How gracefully she clasps her small fair hands — 

How acts her part of shy and sweet surprise : 


How 
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Huw earnest is her love without disguise ! 

How piteously, when from that dream awaking 
She finds him false on whom her faith relies, 

All the arch mirth those features fair forsaking, 

She hides her face and sobs as though her heart were breaking ! 
A Sylphide now, among her bower of roses. 

Or, by lone reeds, a Lake’s enamoured fairy. 

Her lovely limbs to slumber she composes, 

Or dies aloft, with gestures soft and airy : 

Still on her guard when seeming most unwary, 

Scarce seen, before the small feet twinkle past. 

Haunting, and yet of love’s caresses chary — 

Her maddened lover follows vainly fast, — 

While still the perfect step seems that she danced the Inst ! 

Poor Child of Pleasure ! tliou art young and fair, 

And youth and beauty are enchanting things : 

But hie thee liome, bewitching Bayadere, 

Strip off thy glittering armlets, pearls, and rings, 

Thy peasant boddicc, and thy Sylphide wings : 

Grow old and starve : require true Christian aid : 

And learn, when real distress thy bosom wrings. 

For whom was all that costly outlay made : 

For Sklf, and not for thee, the golden ore was paid ! 

For the quick beating of the jaded heart, 

When sated Pleasure woke beneath thy gaze. 

And heaved a languid sigh, alone, apart. 

Half for thy beauty, half for “other days:” 

For the trained skill thy pliant form displays. 

Pleasing the eye and casting o’er the mind 

A spell which, Circe-like, thy power could raise, 

A drunkenness of Soul and Sense combined. 

Where Fancy’s filmy veil gross Passion’s form refined : — 

For these, while thou hadst beauty, youth, and health, 

Thou supple-limbed and nimble-stepping slave 
Of two cold masters, Luxury and Wealth, 

The wages of thy task they duly gave — 

Thy food was choice, and thy apparel brave : 

Appeal not now to vanished days of joy 
For arguments to succour and to save : 

Proud Self-indulgence hath a newer toy. 

And younger slaves have skill, and these thy Lords employ. 

And thou, first flatterer of her early prime, 

Ere praises grew familiar as the light, 

And the young fleet flew round in measured time 
Amid a storm of clapping every night ; 

Thou, at whose glance the smile grew really bright 
That decked her lips for tutored mirth before, — 

Wilt THOU deny her and forget her quite ? 
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Thy idol, for whose sake the lavish store 
In prodigal caprice thy hand was wont to pour ? 

Yea, wherefore not ? for Self, and not for her, 

Those sums were paid, her facile love to win : 

Thy heart’s cold ashes vainly would she stir. 

The light is quenched she looked so lovely in ! 

Eke out the measure of thy fault, and sin 
“ First with her, then against her ” — cast her off, 

Though on thy words her faith she learned to pin : 

The WoRi.D at her, and not at thee, shall scoff, — 

Yea lowlier than before its servile cap shall doff. 

And since these poor forsaken ones are apt 
With ignorant directness to perceive 
Only the fact that gentle links are sna))t. 

Love’s perjured nonsense taught them to believe 
Would Uiiit for ever : since to mourn and grieve 
Over these broken vows is to grow wild : 

It may be she will come, some winter eve, 

And, weeping like a broken-hearted child, 

Reproach thee for the days when she was thus beguiled. 

Then, — in thy spacious library, — where dwell 
Philosophers, Historians, and Sages, 

Full of deep lore which thou hast studied w ell ; 

And classic Poets, whose melodious pages 
Are shut, like birds, in lacquered trellis cages, — 

Let thy more educated mind e:cplain 
By all cx])erience of recorded ages, 

How commonplace is this her frantic pain, 

And liow such things have been, and must be yet again ! 

If the ONE Book should strike those foreign eyes. 

And thy professed Religion she would scan, — 

Learning its shallow influence to despise ; 

Argue thy falsehood on a skilful plan, 

Protestant, and protesting gentleman I 
Prove all the folly, all the fault, her own ; 

Let her crouch humbly ’neath misfortune’s ban ; 

She hath unlovely, undelightful grown : 

That sin no words absolve : for that no tears atone ! 

But Prudery, — with averted angry glance, — 

Bars pleading, and proclaims the sentence just ; 

Life’s gambler having lost her desperate chance. 

Now' let the Scorned One grovel in the dust ! 

Now let the Wanton share the Beggar *s crust ! — 

Yet every w’retch destroyed by Passion’s lure, 

Had a First Jjove, — Lost Hope, — and Broken Trust : 

[ And Heaven shall judge whose thouglits and lives are pure : — 

I Not always theirs worst sin, who worldly scorn endure.’-- pp. 155-161. 

We 
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Wc wish we had room for a score more of these masterly 
sketches — but we hope we have given enough, not to excite atten- 
tion, for that such gifts employed with such energy must at once 
command, even were the name on the title-page a new one — but 
enough to show that we have not observed with indifference this 
inaniicsUition of developed skill — this fairest wreath as yet won in 
the service of the graver Muses for the name of Sheridan. 


Art. II. — 1. Report of Commissioners appointed to tahe the. 
Census of Great Britain, and Ireland, in 1841. 4 vols. fol. 
1843-4. 

2. First Six Annual Reports of the Repistrar- General of Births, 
Deaths^ and Marriages — 1838 to 1843. G vols. fol. 

3. Tables showing the Number of Cnminal Offenders committed 
for Trial in the Year 1810; and the result if the Proceedings. 

Folio. 1841. 

4. Statistical Rejwrts presented to Parliament, of the Sickness, 
Mortalitij, and Invaliding among Her Majestf s Troops. 4 vols. 
folio. 1838-1841. 

5. Situation Fconomujuc de la Bclgupie, cjposde d'apres Ics Do- 
enmens Officiels. P«ar M. le Comte irArrivabene. 8vo. 1843. 

6. Statistique Generale de la Belgique. Par Messrs. Heusch- 
ling et Vandennaelln. 8vo. 1841. 

7. Aggregate of the Statistics of the United States on the \st of 
June, i840. 

"PlilW readers will require to be informed concerning the im- 
mense importance which has been experimentally found 
attaching to such statistical documents as are to be the sub- 
ject of present discussion. Those who do require such infor- 
mation arc referred to our article on the Census of 1831, Q. R. 
vol, liii. 

All who are acquainted with such subjects will deeply regret 
the death of Mr. Rickman, who had been employed lisilic primum 
mobile in actuating the machinery for ascertaining thc»population 
of the British isles, from the first institution of the inquiry in 1801, 
to the preparatory arrangements for 1841. In the Act appoint- 
ing the Census of 1831, the abstracts from the returns were re- 
quired to be laid before Parliament within ten months after the 
completion of the Census ; but, even under the superintendence 
ol Mr. Rickman’s master-mind, the task was not accomplished 
before the lapse of twenty months. With this lesson before them, 
the Ministers of the time passed three Acts of Parliament (from 

the 
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the 10th of August, 1840, to the 6th of April, 1841), the second 
to correct the blunders of the first, and the third of both ; and, 
with this eight months* experience of the difficulty of regulating 
how the thing was to be done, allowed only fourteen months 
for the doing of it ; this, too, though the number of details far 
exceeded that in any former inquiry. The Commissioners 
(Messrs. Phipps and Vardon) have performed the task in twenty- 
three months, and justly say, ‘ No apology is necessary for delay. 
On the arrival of the schedules in London, each individual, of 
whichever sex, was presented to us with five distinct propositions 
attached to each name ; making upwards of one hundred millions 
of separate facts to be reduced into tabular statements by copy- 
ing — and the results to be formed into geograj)hical districts, by 
means of more than three hundred and thirty thousand separate 
calculations, all of which were to be tested by a system of checks.' 
(Preface, p. 38.) This Preface gives a comprehensive view of 
the whole subject, exhibiting industrious and accurate analysis, 
with clearness and acumen in the practical application of results. 
And the same character may be most j ustly applied to the Report 
and Analysis of the Irish Commissioners, Messrs. Hamilton, 
Brownrigg, and Larcom. 

In ancient times, that is, as Bcicon would say, in the youthful 
inexperience of the world, the pro.sperity and power of a State 
were estimated by the number of its people ; but we, the elders 
of mankind, have learned from experience that a land is pros- 
perous and powerful, not so much in proportion to the multi- 
tude of its inhabitants, as to their moral and physical condition. 
Hence the propriety of adding, to the mere enumeration, various 
other perquisitions ; and we think a brief notice of these, accord- 
ing to the heads into which the Commissioners have divided their 
prefatory remarks, may interest our readers. 

In the column containing the area of places it is observed, 
* nothing short of an actual survey could give a more accurate 
result than has been here obtained by the labours of the late Mr. 
Rickman.’ Nor does it seem of sufficient consequence to justify 
the enormous expense, which would be incurred by the survey of 
ground covered with buildings, and the use of which (if any) 
would soon be abrogated by demolitions, and erections, and by 
new divisions of property and occupation. 

The next subject, that of houses, is one of the greatest import- 
ance ; for on the proportion of the number of inhabited houses to 
the numjber of the occupants, must greatly depend both health 
arid moral purity. It must, however, be confessed, that this pro- 
portion, though good as a general criterion, is by no means an 
accurate one : for half a dozen families may live in a house of a 

dozen 
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dozen apartments, with more of moral respectability and physical 
comfort, than one family in a cottage of one apartment. And so 
with regard to individuals, a noble mansion (returned only as 
one house) may contain forty persons more comfortably accom- 
modated than four in a hut. The two cases arc remarkably 
exemplified in the flats of Scotland and the cabins of Ireland. 
And the Irish Commissioners have, for the first time, made a 
laborious and laudable attempt to classify the houses — stating the 
number of houses and occupants in each class. On this subject, 
however, the Commissioners do not notice, and ])crhaps did not 
know^ a peculiarity in the phraseology of the Irisli peasantry, 
which might much affect the result of their investigations ; for if 
a peasant, occupying a cottage of two apartments, were asked 
how many rooms were in his house, ho would answer ‘one:’ 
in his dialect the bed-chamber alone is called ' the room.' But 
though, from this and other obvious causes, the classification must 
be in a considerable degree arbitrary, it affords at least an ap- 
proximation to the information sought ; and tliough we can from 
neither the present nor former mode of calculation obtain a per- 
fectly accurate statement for any one period, yet, the sources of 
error being nearly the same in all periods, we may obtain a goo<l 
comparative idea of progress, or retrocession, in this element of 
social well-being. 

In England and Wales the number of houses for the accom- 
modation of 100 persons is increased 0 ' 7 per cent. "J''he number 
of persons in each house was in 1831, 5*6 ; in 1841, 5-4, or a 
fifth fewer : the conformable results in bodi cases confirming 
the accuracy of investigation in each. Even in many of the 
principal seats of manufacture there is some improvement. In 
Ireland, too, there is a like indication of some small increase 
of family comfort. In 1831 the average number of persons in a 
family was 5*61, in 1841 it was only 5- 55 ; ^nd this is confirmed 
by the number of houses in 1841 being 7 per cent, higher than 
in 1831, whilst the increase of population in that period has only 
been 5*25. 

This general increase df wholesome accommodation renders 
more ominous its decrease in Scotland, especially in the mercan- 
tile and manufacturing districts. In Greenock the decrease of 
the number of families to a population of 100, is 3 ; in Dundee, 
1*7; in Glasgow, 1*3; and in Scotland generally, 0’ 2. These 
statements are taken from the tabulated particulars at p. 7 of the 
Commissioners* Preface. But how this is reconcileable with the 
following paragraph in the same page in respect to houses, is not 
satisfactorily explained ; — ' By diligent investigation, and by col- 
lating the present returns with those of 1831, we have been 

enabled 
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enabled to arrive at the conclusion, that the proportion which the 
population of Scotland now bears to the inhabited houses is rather 
above that exhibitedin 1831.’ 

We English folks are accustomed to boast of having the word 
comfort, and the ideas associated with it, almost peculiarly our 
own. But we must yield to our Belgian neighbours in the sacrifice 
made to acquire it, insomuch, at least, as that depends on a more 
or less crowded domicile. For with more than double the density 
of English population, and consequently with twice the tempta- 
tion to crowd their houses, the number of persons to a house is 
only 6, and to a family only 5; * whilst in England we have 5*52 ; 
to a house in London, 7‘4 ; in Lancashire and Middlesex, 7*5. 

The next division of the subject is that of persons, the especial 
matter of investigation in a Census, all others being merely col- 
lateral. The general result may be thus tabulated: — 



1831. 

1841. 


Population. 

Incroase 
per Cent, 
from 1B21. 

Population. 

Increase 
per Cent, 
from 1H31. 

Knglaiid 

13,091,005 

16 

14,995,138 

11-5 

Wales 

806,182 

12 

911,603 

13-0 

Scotland 

2,365,114 

13 

•2,620,184 

10*7 

Channel Islands .... 

103,710 

15-8 

124,040 

10*6 

Army and Navy and Registereil 1 
Seamen alloat J 

277,017 

• * 

188,453 


Ascertained to have been tra-1 
veiling in night, 6th June . j 

. . . 

• 

5,016 


Ireland 

7,767,401 

1M9 

8,175,124 

5'25 

Totals . • • • 

24,410,429 

11-6 

27,019,558 

10-68 


We see here, in every territorial division, an increase of popu- 
lation ; with a diminished rate of that increase, except in the 
smaller divisions of Wales and the Channel Islands. But in 
such, when intimately connected with neighbouring larger dis- 
tricts, the migrating population necessarily bears a larger pro- 
portion to the stationary inhabitants, and renders, therefore, un- 
certain any conclusion concerning the natural fecundity. 

Thsf general diminution in the rate of increase is, however 
(contrary to antiquated prejudices), by no means matter of regret, 
under present circumstances. Those circumstances, indeed, may 

Heuflcbling and Vandermaidliii, p. 42. 
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be justly deplored ; but, till they alter, till we have extended means 
of employing capital, and consequently of adequately remunerating 
the quantity of labour now in the market, any increased rate of 
population could only add to the present very general complaint 
of either an absolute want of employment, or of the necessity 
of labouring for a pittance insufficient io the common comforts of 
existence. It is not strange that the uneducated, and therefore 
ignorant and unreflecting labourer should impute this state of 
things, not to improvident marriage, or lavish expenditure of 
wages when they happen to be high, but to the unfeeling cupidity of 
the capitalist refusing to employ n. ore labourers, or give the means 
of decent livelihood to those he docs employ. But it does seem 
passing strange, that educated persons should join in this senseless 
cry ; and not perceive, that the capitalist could only sell more goods 
than the market now absorbs, by reducing the price of his commo- 
dity : and that, if he reduce the sale-price, he must also reduce the 
price of production — that is, the wages of the labourer ; or he must 
reduce that very capital, which enables him to employ labour at all. 

* The evils of society ’ (says Professor Smyth, in his .admirable 
Lectures on the French Revolution, vol. iii. p. 299) ' are more 
readily seen than the inevitable necessity/ of them can be under- 
stood.' Let us endeavour, however, to make intcdligible .a case, 
which has of late attracted the greatest attention, and thrown the 
greatest obloquy on the cl.ass of capitalists concerned, — the case of 
the work-people employed by tailors, milliners, dress-makers, and 
proprietors of warehouses for ready-made articles, &c. 

A benevolent zeal for the distressed labourers has, like all 
enthusiasm, engendered a spirit of injustice ; and the employers 
have been accused of both receiving unreasonably high profits, 
and paying unreasonably low wages. 

In the first place, it is highly improbable that the profit on 
the employment of capital in these ways is higher than the average 
profit of other master-manufacturers. Any such permanent in- 
equality must ever be prevented by the same principle of compe- 
tfiion, which has obliged the operatives in these occupations to 
accept low wages. For they, being principally females, r.apable 
of few other employments, become craving applicants for these. 
Here the benevolent enthusiast exclaims : — ' But why should the 
capitalist live in idleness, and luxury, whilst making such miser- 
able remuneration to his work-people, that they may be said 
rather to starve, than live upon it?* Now this is confounding two 
entirely distinct principles— charity and economy : for it must be 
confessed that economy, whether political or domestic, has nothing 
to do with charity. And the capitalist m.ay reply, — ‘ If you have 
such compassion for these poor people, as to diminish your own 
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income by relieving llieir distress, I shall laud your charity. Do 
you, then, not blame my economy : each is a discretionary virtue, 
or, as the moralist 'linn's it, an imperfect obligation.’ * But (con- 
tinues the capitalist) I will suppose your benevolence to be active 
kindness : and when you have a job to be done, you wij[l paj^s me, 
as the middle-man, and sending for an operative, you will say, 
“ Here is a job, which I should pay Mr. Gripe a shilling to get 
done for me, and he would pay you 6</. ; but, if you will do it for 
me, you shall have the shilling.” On the next occasion you would 
send again for A ; but B, C, and D (having heard of A*s good luck) 
come with him ; and, when you offer A the shilling, Oh,” says 
B, ril do the job for lOd. I/’ says C, ^^for 8rZ. and « 1,’’ 
says D, “ for &d . ; and, if charity be your object, it is far more 
charitable to employ me, whose necessities oblige me to take 6d., 
than to employ B and C, who cannot be in such want, as they 
will not take less than 10^. or 8^.*’ So that you see (continues 
the capitalist) your charity, thus enlightened, produces the same 
result, as had been arrived at by what you are pleased to call my 
sordid economy.* 

The very great reduction in the rate of Irish increase appears 
to be, by the Commissioners, justly ascribed to the prevalence of 
emigration : and the inilucnce of that is to be esti'inated, not by 
the numbers alone withdrawn from the population, but, also, 
from the consideration that those numbers are, very generally, at 
the most prolific period of life : of 45,848 emigrants, more than 
two-thirds were between the ages of 16 and 36. (Ir. Rep., 
Pref.j p. 26.) The migratory character of the Irish (whether 
inherent, or the consequence of poverty) is strongly marked by 
the circumstance of Irish natives in Great Britain being 6 times 
more numerous than British natives in Ireland ; and the amount 
of her foreign emigration from 1831 to 1841 we have calculated 
to be 4*9 per cent., whilst in Scotland it is only 2 *5, and in Eng- 
land and Wales only 2-1, of the present respective populations. 

Besides emigration, however, there is an obvious cause for a less 
rapid increase in a population essentially agricultural, and where 
there is little new capital ready to be expended on improving 
the land. For the paucity of capital in Ireland (notwithstancBtig 
the cheapness of labour) there are two great causes : the insecu- 
rity of investments in a turbulent state of society, and the remit- 
tance, without return, of rents to other countries; that remit- 
tancef^^too, in the form of human fopd : for the form of depor- 
tation :^akes a mighty difference. From a country not obliged 
ta^buy food you may send away money without necessarily stinting 
the population (though it will tex^l to do so) ; but you cannot (for 
any length of time) send away food, receiving no return^ without 

stinting 
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stinting population^ and the common comforts of life : of which 
moral degradation Jl the invariable result. rWc have called Ire- 
land an eftjMntially 'kgricultural country; and so it is, compared 
at least witji {(he rest of the United Kingdom. In Great Britain 
and^he ^annel Islands the agricultural population is not quite 
a half of the trading atid manufacturing (as 1 to 2 *07); whilst 
in Ireland it is much more than treble'(as 3*55 to 1). 

Whether these proportions are increasing, or diminishing, since 
1831, no certain conclusion can be formed; for the returns of 
occupation then were made of the number of families, and now, 
of the number of individuals employ eil. This uncertainty has 
given rise to much discussion, not only on the relative progress, 
but on the actual proportion of the manufacturing and trading 
to the agricultural population, and on their respective importance 
in the production of national wealth. In the course of this discus- 
sion the Report of the Commissioners has been much censured, 
as underrating the agricultural population, by not including in it 
artisans employed immediately in the service of agriculture — the 
smith, the carpenter, and the harness-maker, who supply the 
j)1oughs, the carts, and the gear of the horses. But where ate 
we to stop ? Must we class, also, as agriculturists, them who dig 
the iron-ore, and them who smelt it ? — the wood -merchant who 
buys, and the sailor who imports the timber? — the butcher who 
strips off tlic hide and the tanner who converts it into leather ? 
And, if so, the same workmen, employed yesterday for the farm, 
arc to-day preparing beams for the power-loom — and wheels, and 
straps, and collars, for spinning-jennies— and giant steam-engines, 
doing the work of a thousand horses. In short, if the producers 
of an article are to be numbered with those who consume or 
employ it, all distinction is at an end, and all enumeration con- 
founded ; the tailor would be reckoned in every class, because no 
class goes nak(>d. It does appear to us, that the Commissioners 
have adopted the most rational classification ; but, however that 
be, all parties admit the numerical preponderance of the trading 
and manufacturing population; and wc arc quite ready to admit 
that same class to be the most productive of national wealth of 
one description ; but, again, wc ask, is such species of wealth of as 
stable a nature as that created by agriculture ? On any assumption, 
the predominance of the trading and manufacturing population is 
fearfully great : not that we deprecate any increase of population 
in any class, under due r%ulaltions for preserving physical and 
moral healthiness ; but what we do dread is our placing^ on 
continued success of a system which all history, and every-day 
experience, proclaim to be unstable, such confidence, as to con- 
tract debts, of which the interest merely is, on the smallest ^ 
VOL. i.xxvi. NO. CLi. c Unfavourable 
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unfavourable oscillation in the balance of trade, or the least inert* 
ness in the absorbent system of the market^ with difficulty dis* 
charged ; and if that interest be undischarged, even but for a 
season^ the whole fabric of our society must rush into ruin — 
* opera mortalilate damnata sunt : inter peritura vivimus.’ 

Such is the political prospect we view j and tlie domestic, and 
actual as])ect, is of a like gloomy character. For what other can 
be expected, where such a preponderance exists in the least stable 
and most damjerous class ? The least stable, because dependent 
on the chances of peace or war between ourselves and other 
nations — and among other nations, all our customers ; dependent, 
also, on the success of foreign competition ; on the caprices of 
fashion; on mutation in habits ; and inventions, both foreign and 
domestic, l^his ('lass (as a preponderating on(^) is also the most 
damfcrous, because ready congregated, and accustomed to com- 
bine; and because, often receiving high wages, spent in riotous 
living, its members are more impatient of poverty and privation, 
and more reckless of the means of revenging themselves on those to 
whom the majority, in ignorance, and the leaders, in craft, impute 
the sufferings of ail. To prove the rapid increase of this class, we 
have, in default of better data, taken the population of twelve 
counties (usually considered the most agricultural) * with a po])u- 
1 at ion of ‘2,519.7*20; having an average increment of population 
on that of 1831 of 8 * per cent. We have .also taken Lanca- 
shire and West Y(irk (certainly the most manufacturing districts), 
with a population not very different (*2,391,888), but in which the 
increment per cent, is ‘23*3 (difference 14*66). These, as we 
have Siaid, are fearful indications; and we doubt the expression is 
too well autJiorized by indisputable proofs that such increase is 
not * under due regulations for iweserving jdiysical and moral 
healthiness' 

On the j)hysical (piestion, the Report of the Registrar- General 
gives the most authentic means of deciding. From this wx learn, 
that in the ttvelve agricultural counties before referred to, the 
deaths in the year ending 30th June, 1840, were 27,674: the 
population in iSol having been 2,576,68*2. The deaths, there- 
fore, were 1*07 per cent. In West York and Lancashire the 
deaths w*ere 39,576 in a population of 2,333,204, — or 1*69 per 
cent. ; that is, in round numbers, for every two deaths, in any 
number of the agricultural population, there were more than three 
in the san^e number of the manufacturing popuhation. 

Put instead of the wide districts of West York and Lanca- 
shire, we take localities exclusively manufacturing, the mortality 

* B(h1s, Bucks, Cambridge, Essex, Hereford, Hants Lincoln, Norfolk, Oxford, 
Rutland, Sulfolk, Sussex. 
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in such is still more appalling. The pipulation of Birmingham, 
Loeds^ Manchester, and Salford, in 1831, amounted to 483,430: 
the deaths in 1839 to 17,‘250,* or 3*56 per cent.; that is, in 
round numbers, for every two deaths in the population, of the 
twelve agricultural counties there were seven deaths in the same 
numbers in these manufacturing towns. It may be urged, how- 
ever, that much of this excessive niortiility may be ascribed rather 
to density of po])u]ation, than to the nature of the employment. 
But to this we reply, that density of population is itself a conse- 
quence of the manufacturing system ; and though means might 
be adopted for mitigating the evils of dense population, experience 
proves, that manufacturing populations have been the most active 
in accumulating those evils, and the least active in adopting reme- 
dial measures. Thus we have taken the metro}K)lis, Hull, Liver- 
pool, Bristol, and Bath, and find the d(‘nsity 22])ersons ])er acre; 
whilst in Leeds, Birmingham, Manchester, and Salford it is oS. 
Let us, howevei’, compare the mortality of these three manu- 
facturing towns even with that of the metropolis, wdicre there arc 
35 persons per acre. 'Lhe population here in 1831 was 1,591,890 ; 
and the deaths in 1839-40, 45,132, f or 2*82 per cent.; whilst 
in the manufacturing towns it is 3*50 per cent. ; tliat is, in round 
numbers, where ideven died in the metropolis, fourteen would die* 
in the manufacturing towns. 

Wherever we have the prevalence of manufacturing population, 
a like mortality st[ires us in the face. 4'hcre are no general 
returns of births, deaths, and marriages for Scotland ; but the civic 
aulhorilies in Glasgow have published such a register for that 
locality; by which it appears that, of a population of 282,134 
there died (exclusive of the still-born) in the year 1840,9541, 
or 3 '38 per cent. : that is, in round numbers, of a po])ulation of 
300 in the 12 agricultural counties, 3 would die; and of the 
Glasgow ]H)pulation 10 would die. 

We now proceed to comj)arc the moral statistics of the manu- 
facturing and agricultural populations. And for this might suffice 
the citation of a single sentence from the introduction to ‘ Tables 
showing the number of (hiininal Oflenders in the year 1842.’ 
The actual increase of commitments in the counties included in 
the manufacturing and mixed district, was 2417; and in the agri- 
cultural 465: that is, as 83*83 to 16*12 per cent., or more than 
5 to 1 ; J though some allowance, no doubt, must be made for the 

* Ai)peudix to Registrar’s Re^iort, p. 33-6. f Report, p. 21. 

J Tlie counties s^weitied are, resjwctively ; Manufacturing and Mixed, Middlesex, 
l^incaster, Surrey, Durham, Northumberland, Stafford, Warwirk, Chester, ‘York, 
Gloucester, Derby, Monmouth, Nottingham. Agricultural, Bcdftjrd, Huntingdon, 
Hereford, Lincoln, Cambridge, Ducks, Kssex, Suffolk, WiKs, Oxford, Northampton, 
Hertford, Derks. 
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more frequent employment and greater efficiency of a police- 
force in a concentrated than in a diffused population. 

In Scotland, also, generally, the increase of crime, from 1836 to 
1841, was 17* *16 per cent. But in the countic^ of Lanark and 
lienfrew (the great manufacturing districts) that increase was 36 
per cent. : and we have already seen the melancholy excess of 
mortality in this morally depraved class. 

Yet it is this very class of persons on whom the empire has be- 
come financially, and thereby politically dependent; and to whom, 
as (almost exclusively a civic population, the Reform Act of 1832 
has transferred such ominous influence, that we may justly appre- 
hend their ultimately prescribing measures to the Legislature. 

The bearing a bastard not being indictable, is not noticed in 
the 'Tables of Criminal Offenders;’ nor is it distinctly to be 
found in the Register of Births. But the proportion of ille- 
gitimate children, as an important element in the estimate of 
public morality, formed, most properly, a subject of inquiry in 
the census of 1831 ; and at page 490 of the Parish- Register 
Abstract is a tabular statement of 'Illegitimate Children born in 
the several counties of England and Wales in the year 1830, with 
the proportion to the average number of other Children born in 
such year.** From this table, which shows the illegitimate births 
in England to be 1 in 19, or 5*26 per cent., we have ascertained 
the number of illegitimates born in the 13 agricultural counties, 
and the 13 manufacturing just referred to : and we arc bound to 
state, what we confess we were surprised to find, that the manufac- 
turing illegitimates were only 1 in 23*23, while the agricultural 
were 1 in 22 ’53. But the surprise ceases when we consider the 
case of Middlesex and Surrey (the metropolitan counties), which 
.assuredly will not, among their many virtues, boast of any pre- 
eminence ill chastity; whilst however the illegitimate births in the 
two counties, taken together, arc only 1 in 34. The fact probably is 
tliat, under the imperfect system of registration in 1831, illegitimate 
births were easily concealed in large and dense populations ; and 
non-registration was resorted to as an additional means of conceal- 
ment, or illegitimates were registered as legitimate. Other and 
more powerful causes of the anomaly are, sterile prostitution, and 
its opposite, early marriages, from high wages, earned by the young 
of both sexes, f That such causes are in operation is rendered 

* Thailiiere vros some error in Mr. Rickman's calculation on the proportion of ille- 
gitimate hirth>i appears by the coiisitterations suggested at p. xx. of the 6th Report of 
the UegistrSf^Gencral ; but as that error equally affects all districts, it will not cliouge 
the iiifereiice deduced from the proportions in the different districts. 

f It is’quite cerfiun that this must have considerable influence ; though early mar- 
riages (probably from the less opportunity for one species of vice) are still more fre- 
quent ill the agricultural districts. 
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highly probabIe> by the contrast exhibited where registration is 
rigidly enforced, and where there is no especial demand for 
juvenile labour. Thus, in France, the illegitimates of the whole 
country are to the legitimates as 1 to 13 ; but in the mctropolit^ 
Department of the Seine they are in the enormous proportion 
of I to 2*20 — the calculation including the period 1824-1832. 
Mr. Rickman attribnted such excess to tlic census having included 
foundlings under tlie title of illegitimates : but that is not the case 
in the above statement ; for there is a separate return of found- 
lings — who are to the births <if the whole country as 1 to 30 — and 
in the Department of the Seine os 1 to 7*27. 'And the distinction 
has been very properly made ; for it is notorious that married pairs 
were in the mean, as unnatural, habit of abandoning the main- 
tenance of their progeny to the charity of the public — witfless the 
offspring of the enthusiastic sentimentalist, Jean Jacques, and his 
tenderly refined Theresc. Doubtless this ready exoneration from 
the cares and charge naturally consequent on vicious celibacy, or 
domestic improvidence, would increase the recklessness of both ; 
precisely as the old ]ioor-law, under its inal- ad ministration (for the 
administration was more in fault than the principle of the law), 
fostered a like recklessness; but the higher standard of public mo- 
rals in England, proved by the general proportion of only 1 illegi- 
timate now in 19 births, instead of 1 in 12*5, turned that reckless- 
ness rather to improvident marriage than to the vices of celibacy. 
And as we have now only nominal foundling-hospitals, we have a 
right to add to the public immorality of France, compared with 
that of England, the 1 in 30 of her foundlings ; for of these, such 
as are not the children of the incontinent, arc the spawn of parents 
alienate from humanity. 

Wherever foundling-hospitals exist, there bastards swarm. In 
the small kingdom of Belgium, seventeen towns have foundling- 
hospitals; of which several have been established since 1820. 
F'or the whole of the kingdom the proportion of illegitimate to 
legitimate births is 1 in 20, whilst in'Xuxembourgh, where there 
is no foundling-hospital, it is only I in 30 (ib. p. 231); and 
generally, M. d’Arrivabene observes (p. 19), ‘ Que Ics quatre 
provinces, ou le nombre des enfans trouves ct abandonnes est 
le moins eleve, sont precisement celles oil il n’cxiste pas dc 
Tours.’ But whilst governments arc called upon to suppress 
actual nurseries of vice, let them eschew the opposite extreme 
of attempting to restrain improvident marriages by positive enact- 
ment. For this, as for all other moral evils, the remedy must 
be sought in means for cultivating, by religious instruction, the 
virtue of prudence ; not in political regulations for enforcing the 
practice of it. In Franefort-on-the-Maine marriages are pro- 
hibited, 
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hibited, when the parties possess not a certain amount of tangible 
property : and the consequence is, that in every 6 births one is 
illegitimate. (See an interesting article by Colonel Sykes in the 
‘ Report of the London Statistical Society,* for December 1844.) 

There is, however, one improvement in our manufacturing 
system, which as matter of consolation should not here be omit- 
ted. The cupidity of the employer had seconded the reckless 
avidity of the ])arent in saying of his child — 

‘ Hunc niihi acquiiis est, qukni me illi, quai volo concedere:* 
but, roused by the outcry of humanity, the legislature replied, 
‘ Tute, ecastor, tibi, homo, malam rein quirris and their enact- 
ments have not been in vain. In Yorkshire, between 1838 and 
1843, the numbers employed in manufactures had increased on 
the whole only 1 l,i300, though in the ‘ adults' {i. e, according to 
the Factory Act, above ciglitcen years of age), the increase was 
12,000, and in young persons’ (between thirteen and eighteen), 
ir^OO; so that the ‘children* (below thirteen) must have been 
fewer by 2000. — (Occupation Abstract, p. 17.) 

After dwelling' so much on the consequences of a prevalence 
in the inanufa(‘turing class, it may be inter ('Sting to contemplate 
a state of society in extreme opposition, and to observe how bless- 
ings and evils are compensated in each. We allude to the United 
States of North America, where, from their Census taken the 1st 
of June, 1840, wc have calculated that (with a total population 
of 1 7i0()8,()06) the agricultural population, compared with the 
trading and manufacturing, is in centesimal proportion as 82 '45 
to 17*55. But these, unhappily, are a mixed population of free 
wliite, free coloured, and slaves. The first forming in jihysical 
constitution and social position the nearest parallel with the Eng- 
lish nation, wc were desirous of comparing the vital statistics of 
America with those of England, where the agricultural class is 
at so low an ebb. When population, as in the tJnitcd States, is 
increasing at the rate of 32*6 per cent, (that of England only at 
the rate of 14*5), wc must expect a large proportion of children 
under five years of age ; and we find that class, accordingly, 
constituting in the United States 5* 7 of the population, and in 
England only 7*5. But the remarkable circumstance is, that 
we find the mortality from five to ten years of age, 18 per 
cent, in America, and but 9 in England. This can only be ac- 
counted for by supposing in the American climate a peculiar 
uncongeniality with infant life. Suspecting that this w*ouId prin- 
cipally exist in the Southern States, we calculated separately the 
mortality during the first five years of life, in the States north of 
the Potomac, and found it 13' 8 per cent., and in the States 
south of that river 24 per cent. 


This 
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This is one of the evils which have been alluded to as counter- 
balancing the exemption from the preponderance of a manufac- 
turing class. It behoves every nation to ascertain its own besetting 
ill ; and, having tracked the causes, to retard their progress, or 
accelerate their decline. The ills of climate are the least reme- 
diable ; yet these may be much abated by disforesting and clear- 
ing the suffocated lands, by embanking the lialf-drowncd lands, 
and draining the stagnant waters. Ilut the ills of America are in 
the construction of society ; in diseases voluntarily engendered, 
and perversely fostered. The plague-spot of all is domestic 
slavery, and one of its legion of baleful consequences a numerous 
race, called the coloured population. Of the total number of 
inhabitants (17, 0G8,GCG), there are 2,487,213 slaves, and 38G,245 
free coloured. This coloured class, though civilly free, are so- 
cially proscribed ; and therefore, as alike alienated from the slaves 
and the whites, may be considered, equally with the slaves, to be 
elements of discrepancy in the composition of a state. I'lic 
coloured race pervades the whole Union, and being more equally 
spread, the virus may be considered as diluted by diffusion ; but 
virus there must be: for what but ill-blood can be genersited 
where j)ersons whose sense of indignity is sharpened by educ^ation 
and by equality of political rights, find themselves in a state of 
social proscription ? Classing, then, these with the slaves, the 
whites are in proportion to the coloured and slave ])opuiatiou 
jointly, not quite G to 1 ; and this is the way in which the case 
is ordinarily stated. 

But sucli is by no means an adequate indication of the dangers 
to social and political stability. These depend not on the pro- 
jiortion of the slave and coloured to the whole of the white popu- 
lation, but on their j)roportion to the whites with whom the mass 
of them are located. Now in eleven states * we have ascertained 
that there are only 145,729 coloured inhabitants, and G9 slaves. 
The existence of that number, however, proves that those states 
have not adopted the magnanimous jirkiciple of British law ; — 

‘ Slaves cannot breathe in England ; if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free.’ 

Four States, viz., Michigan, Maine, Massachusetts, and Vermont 
arc honourably distinguished as the sole immaculate : long may 
they retain their purity, though not, we hope, their distinction ! 
In tJw remaining states, territories, ami districts, the whites ore to 
the slave and coloured population jointly, not quite as 2 to 
The relation, political and social, in which the jneinhers of such 

* Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Cvniiecticut, Vermont, 
New York, PeimsyWauia, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan. 

a population 
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a population stand towards each other, may be described in the 
graphic words of old Howell : ‘ What the one is; the other is not ; 
and in such a visible discrepancy, that if one were fetched from 
the remotest part of the earth the sun displayeth his beaines upon 
—yea, from the very antipodes — he would agree with either 
better than they do one with another’ (On Forraine Travell, p. 75. 
1642). Such a state of society resembles not a wooden pave- 
ment, where the constituent parts, nicely fitted, alternately support 
and rest upon each other, and where all goes smoothly and quietly ; 
but is like a stone-paved street, where the materials are only 
temporarily rammed together, and all is hubbub and public dis- 
turbance. 

'Any expectation of peace and permanence, in a society so con- 
stituted, must be derived from a decisive and united legislative 
power, with a vigorous executive. And what do we find in the 
United States of America ? A legislature composed of the re- 
presentatives of domestically independent states ; each jealous of 
the general legislature trenching on that independence, and each, 
in its turn, swayed by the oscillations of an equally jealous mob- 
constituency. Tiiis is just the stale described by Montesquieu — 

* Le principe de la democratic se corroinpt, non seulement 
lorsqu’on perd Tesprit d egalite ; mais, encore, quand on prend 
Tesprit d’egalite extreme : et que chacun veut etre egal a ceux 
qu*il choisit pour lui commander; pour lors le peuple, ne pouvant 
soufirir le pouvoir incme qu’ilconfie, veut tout faire par lui-meine, 
delib^rcr pour le senat, executer pour Ics magistrals, et depmiller 
tous les juges. II ne pent plus y avoir de vertu dans la Repu- 
blique.’ Hence, in the United States we see the sordid passions 
of the multitude prevail, and refusing to submit to the most 
moderate increase of taxation, they disable their legislatures 
from complying with the dictates of common honesty. Though 
this be the case with only some of the States, it has smirched the 
honour of all ; and the only process for restoring its lustre appears 
to be for Congress to pay at once the debts of the^bankrupt States, 
and enforce from them, at certain instalments, the repayment oi 
the whole. They boast of ample sources of ultimate solvency; 
and there lies now before us a huge sheet with the names of 
the thirty States, &c., down the left-hand margin ; and on the 
right of each name two hundred and fifteen entries stretch away, 
in separate columns, for above four yards, exhibrting the aggre- 
gate values of stock on hand, and capital invested, in every occu- 
pation of life throughout the Union. But what can such display 
product, save an aggravated charge of meanness in the people, 
and of impotence in the Government, that cannot extort from 
their sordid grasp the smallest fraction of this enormous property 
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for payment of even the interest of their debts^ but must leave 
them thus (in the powerful lang^uagc of Southey) * to heap up 
g^uilt upon their souls in perpetual accumulation?’ 

Let us, howevQT,^ state one cx)nsolatory circum stance on com- 
paring the American census of 1830 and 1840. ‘ The increase of 
the whole population is 32* 6 jicr cent; of the whites, 34*7 : of 
the slaves and coloured, each only 20 ■ 8 per cent. There are 
two causes of j^rcalcr increase in the whites. That class is the 
sole recipient of immigrants ; and they live in greater clean- 
liness and comfort, and exemption from severe labour, than 
the slaves. The latter considerations apply also to the c*oloured 
class : but their not increasing faster than the slaves may be 
explained by many merging in the class of whites. For though 
in the opulent grades proscribing jealousy may act as a herald’s 
office for keeping registers of descent, the lower grades will 
never be entered in such registers ; and as soon as the stamp of 
African feature and complexion wears out, they arc mingled 
and counted among the whiles. Especially this will be the case 
in a population of transmigrating habits; and mtjich of the Ame- 
rican is like a shifting sand. 

Contemplating the general position of the United States, we 
must, in addition to statistical details, include in our consideration* 
the danger of disunion from the totally opposite interests, habits, 
and feelings of the south-western and north-eastern States ; and 
taking altogether the elements in the composition of political 
union, and of domestic association, the exj>h>sive tendency is pro- 
bably greater than in any nation of Europe. For if a kingdom 
divided against itself cannot stand, how in any storm of state shall 
such a republic, or loose confederation of such republics — where 

^ Each atom, 

Asserting its indisputable right 

To dance, would form an universe of dust’ ? 

Of all nations the United States inigiit most safely have pro- 
vided for peace afhome, and power abroad, by endowing the exe- 
cutive with prerogatives for vigorous and prumj)t efficiency ; not 
only because the President is periodically elected by the people, 
but because the legislative bodies, on which the executive is de- 
pendent for its means, are themselves under the immediate in- 
fluence of the p^ple. Instead of this, the American executive 
is as jealously denied the power to do good, as if there Vcrc 
no controlling power to prevent his doing harm. This is pre- 
cisely the proceeding of our self-styled ‘ Old Whigs,’ priding 
themselves on piously pursuing the same systematic opposition 
to Government, as did their ancestors before the Revolution of 
1688 ; or, as did their fathers and themselves before the Revo- 
lution 
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lution of the Reform Bill — two periods when the lo^j^islative 
checks intended bj the Constitution had, while retaining the same 
names, been completely changed in relative power ; and when, 
therefore, a persistence in the same system of conduct became, 
— not consistency, but contrariety — not patriotism, but faction : 
the members of that faction remaining Progressives still, because 
the Government is Conservative, and conservative, too, of the very 
system which these same Progressives had declared to be their 
ultimatum. Such is every where the republican spirit. 

Before quitting the United States, we would call the attention 
of the physiologist to some curious anomalies in their vital statis- 
tics. In Kuropean populations the co-existent females exceed 
the males about 5 per cent., whilst in the United States the 
white males exceed the females about 4 per cent. The only 
approach to a solution seems to be in the greater proportion of 
male immigrants (in 1820, out of 7001 the males were 5042) ; 
but the statements concerning the amount of foreign immigrants 
are so vague, and, on the highest assumption, so inadequate to 
influence materially the general proportions in so large a popu- 
lation, that much remains to be explained on this subject. More, 
however, with regard to the other classes of American population. 
In the free coloured population of the United States, the exc'css 
of females over males is 6 *7 per cent, more than in Europe; 
whilst the male slaves exceed the female .5 per cent. These are 
curious discrepancies, and call, we repeat, for pliysiological and 
statistical investigation. 

Re-crossing the Atlantic, we arrive in Ireland, and find there 
that decided prevahmee of the agricultural class, the comparison 
of which with its low state in England first Ictl us to Aincvica. 
Here these classes are a trifle more than as 8 to 3 (as 73 to 27 
per cent.) ; and here, too, we find how' little, in the complicated 
constitution of society, as in that of the human frame, the exemp- 
tion from one ill, iatal^. though that may be, is any security from 
other ills equally to be deprecated. But we enter not here on 
the diseases of Ireland, chronic or acute. They are at once too 
tender, and too painfully trite, for incidental handling. 

The sole hope for Ireland is in the diflusion of education. For, 
till the people cfin read the Scriptures, they must depend for reli- 
gious and moral instruction on their clerical guides ; and all his- 
tory cries out, from the depths of the dark ages to the present 
time, on the wretched condition of a people walking only by the 
light of a magic lantern in the hands of a Romish priesthood, and 
following only the distorted images exhibited in the surrounding 
gloom, instead of the beautifully-expanded scenes revealed by 
light from Heaven. And how prevalent Popish influence must 
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be is obvious from this: of the total population of Ireland 
(S. 175,238) the Romanists constitute 0,427,712; mombevs of 
the Established Church, 852.064 ; Presbyterians, 642,256 ; other 
Protestant dissenters, "21 ,308. — (Return to House of Coininons, 
20lh May, 1843.) On the present state of Irish education, and 
its previous progress, the Coiiimissioners have taken mucli pains 
to collect and coininuiiicate information, in curiously* constructed 
diap’nininical tables ; ot which the result is, that the diminution 
of Ifriiorants (?. <?., of persons unable either to read or write) 
is, during the last fifty years, from 48 to 35 per cent, of males, 
and from 60 to 45 per cent, of females. 

It is creditable to Government that such military schools 
have been established, and to the oflieers of regiments who 
have so attended to them, that, between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-five (comprising the great inajority), 66 per cent, of the 
army can both read and write; and it may, of course, be inferred, 
that some proportion of the remainder ctm read, though unable 
to 

It is singular that among the conscri])ts of France (who can 
have no regimental education) the numbers able to read and 
write (in 1 836), besides those who may be supposed able only to 
lead, were 49 per cent. (Reports to Miriisler of War) ; — though 
M. Roulay states that * more than half the population of France 
c.'in neither read nor write.’ Rut this seems to admit of a com- 
fortable solution ; namely, that the adults of France, from whom 
the conscripts are drawn, arc better educated than their seniors, 
who form probably half the population. 

Comparing Irish with American education, we see, in strong 
contrast, the effects of an almost total, and a very partial Papal 
eclipse. Taking, as before, the whites as the analogous ])opula- 
tion (for the poor slaves are in an eclipse still more dismal, and 
we have no separate account of the coloured race), we find that 
])ersons above twenty years of age, who can neillier read nor 
write, are not quite 4 per cent. (3*87). To make this, however, 
a fair subject of comparison we must consider, that the numbers 
under twenty are nearly half the whites (1*83), so that we must 
reckon the Ignorants to be 8 per cent, of the whole. Rut how 
different is even this from the 40 per cent, of the Irish ! 

It would be interesting to comjiare these results with the state 
of education in Great Britain ; but we have no satisfactory data 
to proceed on. The only approach to such is the Report of the 
Registrar-General concerning the number of persons signing the 
marriage register with a mark. But, in the very first pJacCi be 
it observed that this refers only to the accomplishment of writing, 
not to the all-important power of reading the Scriptures; se- 
condly. 
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condly, the ages of the parties are so various^ that their relation to 
Xhe present quantum of education is wholly indeterminate ; thirdly, 
the numbers of the contracting parties are so^small, in proportion 
to the whole population, and consequently so liable to be much 
altered by contingent circumstances, that no assured general con- 
clusions can be drawn. The ^ Minutes,’ indeed, ‘ of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education,* with their Appendices (1842-3), 
aiTord many most interesting details of the moral statistics of va- 
rious educational establishments, but furnish no data for ascer- 
taining the proportion of the educated, or uneducated, to the total 
population. 

On the subject of popular instruction the most important con- 
sideration is its relation to the prevalence of crime. M. Guerrey, 
in his very ingenious ‘ Essai sur la Statistique Morale dc la 
France’ (p. 45), says, ‘ L’ignorance est, dit-on, la principale cause 
des crimes. Cette opinion est devenue, aujourd’hui, une verile 
vulgaire, un lieu commun, qui ne demande plus de preuves.’ 
And he asks — ‘ En est-il ainsi ?’ Then, taking the single year 
1831 (his book was published in 1833), he appears to establish, 
satisfactorily to himself, quite the reverse ; and his inference is a 
singular i)roof how dangerous it is to draw general conclusions 
from isolated particulars : for bad he taken that one year in con- 
junction with the preceding and subsequent one, he would have 
found a confirmation, instead of refutation, of the ‘ verite vulgaire.’ 
That needs, however, modification ; for, like every faculty of mind 
and body, education is an instrument applicable to effect good, or 
to perpetrate ill : the question therefore is, where, in general, has 
been its use? And the answer is, where religious and moral in- 
struction have been concomitant with intellectual. For individual 
improvement, or for public happiness, of what avail is the ability 
to read, or the more diffusive ability to write, if these be not 
diverted from ill, or directed to good, by some supernal influ- 
ences? Still, be it qver borne in mind that the media for facili- 
tating the transmission of such influences are, primarily^ the 
faculty of reading ; and, secondarily , sed lonyissimo itUervallOt the 
art of writing : though this latter be usually estimated according 
to the copy-head sense of the poet’s maxim, that ‘ N ature’s chief 
master- piece is writing well.* 

The Criminal Reporter for 1841 is but an ill-omened mes- 
senger. In England and Wales, between 1836 and 1841, the 
increase of crime has been 24’4 per cent. ; and in Scotland 17*96. 
Qf Ireland (happily perhaps) we have no account. No additional 
shade fe required to deepen the gloom, and there are some con- 
siderations that may help to lighten it. The vigilance of Govern- 
ment, through the late establishment of police, has detected many 

crimes. 
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crimes, which formerly were never brought to account. And the 
severity of punishment has been so much related, that magistrates 
are more ready to commit^ prosecutors to persevere, and juries to 
convict ; so that, even with the same amount of crime, the actual 
commitments and convictions would be considerably greater. 
' The magnit&de of the recent changes in the criminal laws will 
bo strongly exemplified when it is stated, that, had the offences in 
1841 been tried under the laws of 1831, the 80 capital sentences, 
which w'cre passed last year (1841), would have been increased to 
2172.’ — ((Viminal Report for 1841, p. 7.) The really cfficioiil 
operation of a lenient law, compared with a severe one, is imprcs< 
sively evinced by the fact that, in 1835-6-7, when the executions 
for rape luid not ceased, the convictions were only 1 to 9 ac- 
quittals; whilst, in 1839,40, and 41, the convictions were 1 to 
2-4 acquittals. And it is also consolatory U) observe, as a result 
of our calculations, that the increase in the most atrocious class 
(offences against the person) is only 9'4 per cent. ; but in the 
scc(iiid class (offences against pro]>crty with violence) the increase 
is 42-2 ; in the third class (offences against property without vio- 
lence) 36*1 ; in the fourth (malicious offences against property) 
it is only 4*23 ; in the fifth (forgery, and offences against the cur- 
rency) there is a decrease of 4*17; and in the sixth class (or 
miscellaneous offences) an increase of 14*43. 

But, on this awfully iinjwrtant subject, we have too limited an 
experience for forming any decided opinion. It may be, that the 
smaller increase in the most atrocious class of crimes, is, because 
for these the punishment of death has been retained : and that 
the greater increase of smaller offences is because capital punish- 
ment has been removed from that class. If this be so, the n])])a- 
rent insufficiency of secondary punishments should make us 
cautious in relaxations of the penal code ; and perhaps it may be 
found that the relaxations introduced in 1831 h^ive been justified 
by experience: but that those of 1837 have been very dubious in 
their o])eration. It will behove all authorities (especially those 
at the Home-Office) to bestow on this their most watchful at- 
tention. 

Next in importance to the 'moral Georgies’ of a people is 
that of their i)hysically sanitary condition. On this, as a domestic 
question, we must refer to our article No. 142 (vol. Ixxi. p. 417), 
where Mr. Chadwick’s admirable analysis of the three folio 
volumes presented to Parliament, with the Report of his own 
laborious investigations and personal inquiries, are fully discuss^. 
But, by its conquests and colonizations, the nation has incurred an 
awful responsibility not bounded by the British shores ; embrac- 
ing not only ‘ Omnibus in terris quee sunt a Gadibus usque Au- 

roram 
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roram ct Gangenif but (bej^ond the ancient poet’s ken) all that 
extends 'from China to Peru.* * 

How such responsibility has been responded to is a fearful 
question ; and fearful indeed is the answer which history returns, 
in registering the results of ambition (ministerial, as well as sove- 
reign) in the j^overnments, and cupidity in the subject : for these 
arc kindred passions, acting on different spheres, but with some 
ennobling distinction. Ambition is (except in the monsters of man* 
kind) distinctively the love of the power of conferring pleasure, 
with more or less alloy of the love of enjoying it : cupidity is 
emphatically the love of enjoyment, with some occasional adjunct 
of the love of conferring it. I’lie two, together, have resulted in 
a recklessness concerning the amount of general welfare, provided 
the particular object of each party could be accomplished. Hence 
conquests have been achieved, and companies established, with 
the most criminal indifference to the sacrifice of human life and 
happiness, in encountering and inilicting the c.alamities of war, 
and in incurring the yet more dreadful fatalities of climate. 
Against such charges no exculpatory ph^a can at the present day 
be set up. Reporters on official facts become accusing spirits, 
from whose record there lies no ajipeal. Such are the * Reports 
on the Sickness, Mortality, and Invaliding among the Troops,’ 
noticed in tlie heading of this article; of the results of which we 
shall now endevavour to give some very general idea, — necessarily, 
in this jilace, ver]f general : but we arc the more disposed to 
afford what onr limits will allow, because we believe the public 
at large have little knowledge even of the existence of such sources 
of information. Thoughtful men suggest, hberal governments 
institute, and able and enlightened agents laboriously pursue, the 
most extensively complicated investigations; of which tlie results 
are presented in Reports teeming with important facts and saga- 
cious observations. And though the product of the labours of 
many months is often condensed into a few tabular statements, 
yet the mass of evidence, necessary to authenticate these, is col- 
lected from such variously wide-spread fields of research, that 
nothing perhaps but a bulky tome can do justice to the subject, 
or to the lal>our and talent expended on it. But, in the time 
necessarily required for such arduous work, the ardour, which had 
suggested and instituted the inquiry, has cooled, or been stifled by 
the press of other interests ; and thus the new-born folio is too 
often looked at with alarm, even by the man who is conscious it 
may be justly filiated on himself; and by whom it is placed, with 
many thanks, and little farther notice, in some official hospital for 
the superannuated. We by no means say that such is always the 
case, but too frequently it is ; and if so with those who originated 

the 
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the measure, what marvel that the valuable volumes remain a 
Klcad-letter to the public ? The remedy would appear to be, that 
popular abstracts should be made of voluminous documents, and 
published in a commodious form, with references to the originals, 
and notice ^erc they may be consulted. 

The dociixhcnts to which we now wish to draw attention may 
be found of course at the War-Office, where they were prepared 
(much to the credit of Lord Howick, who devised and directed 
the work, and of Lieutk-Colonel Tulloch and Dr. Marshall, who 
performed it) ; and at the offices of both Houses of Parliament, to 
which they were presented. On a former occasion these admir- 
able Reports formed the subject of our especial notice ((j. R., 
vol. Ixvi. p. 115). But our observations, then, were principally 
directed to the medical and physiological inferences to be drawn 
from documents, which we tliere described, and continue to con- 
sider, as ' the most valuable gift, as to the effect of climate, whicli 
ever has been made to medicine and we now W'illingly rccal 
public attention to these for another purpose. 

At home, the most suffering class of troops appears to be the 
foot-guards; the annual mortality being 21 •(), and the numbers 
annually discharged as unfit for service 3f*)*4 per thousand of 
mean strenjrth; whilst among the dragoons, ami dragoon -guards, 
that mortality is only 13 i*,m and the numbers discharged 20 *3. 
After much ])atient investigation no solution of this painful pecu- 
liarity has been stated. The proximate cause, iialced, is asc’cr- 
tained to be pulmonary disease ; but this affords our commen- 
tators no ultimate explanation; for the proportion of deaths from 
that cause among civilians in the same locality is not so great 
by one-half. We believe that recruits for the fr>ot-giiards are 
selected exclusively among the very young — whose constitutions 
are yet unconfirmed — and it is known that these brilliant sol- 
diers have an unparalleled qujintity of night duty. From the 
frequent changes among the infantry of the line, no calcuLa- 
tion can be made for the long period which those returns em- 
brace: but, from observations in Ireland, extending from 1797 
to 1828, the number per thousand constantly sick in the in- 
fantry is one-fourth more than in the cavjilry ; probably, though 
it is not so said, from their having more of night duty, and 
more of ])ersonal exertion on drill and on marches. After ela- 
borate pefquisitions, which we cannot here follow in detail, it 
is pleasing to arrive at the result, that the military are not, on 
the whole, in the temperate climate of this country, subject to 
greater sickness and mortality than the labouring classes of like 
age in civil life. 

Let us now follow' the soldier when transported to other climes. 

We 
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We have not ‘umple room and verge enough* to trace all his 
gradations of sufferings^ — but accompany him at once to the West< 
Indies, in a detachment a thousand strong. At the end of a 
year, in the Windward and Leeward Command, 93 are dead : at 
home not 14 would have died. Every man has been in hospital 
once in 26 weeks (at home once in 13'months) ; but admissions 
are fewer in proportion, because so few in proportion live to be 
admitted often — 1 in every 18 patients dying: at home 1 in 76.* 
Even among the black troops 820 per thousand have been in 
hospital, and 40 have died : so that the rate of mortality is at least 
thrice as high among this descri])tion of troops, as in the native 
army of the East Indies. Still more dismal are the records in the 
Jamaica Command. The admissions to hospital, indeed, are 
fewer (only double those in Britain), because the deaths are so 
numerous: 143 per thousand die annually; so that the whole 
thousand are gone in seven years : onc-seventh dicing annually in 
Jamaica, and one seventy fourth dt home* 

We ask, what objects of power or profit can warrant such enor- 
mous sacrifice of health and life? and that, not, as in the case of 
the first conquerors and first colonists, incurred in ignorance. For 
the uniform experience of centuries jirecludes not merely hope, 
but incertitude. Take again Jamaica ns a specimen. From 
1803 to 1836, the deaths per thousand have been annually 127. 
Yet ‘ even from a very early period this island had been noted for 
its extreme insalubrity. So far back as 1685, the deaths among 
the troops during the sickly season averaged 140 per week ; and 
some years later, out of 800 who arrived, two -thirds died wdthin 
a fortnight’ (West India Report, p. 45). In the histories of 
pestilence w’e always find prev.ailing a complete abandonment 
and recklessness of life among such as happen to be exempt from 
the calamity ; and the same is ap]>arent in those who, safe at 
home, send their thousands to the West Indies, and when inva- 
lided there, transport them direct to Canada, where snow lies 
three and four feet deep for five months in the winter, during 
which the mercury ranges from the freezing point to 62° below it ; 
where the difference of temperature has been occasionally 70® in 
twelve hours ; and where the intensity of cold cannot always be 
measured because the mercury freezes in the barometer (Report 
on British America, p. 20 b)- The usual fate of invalids arriving 
here from the West Indies appears in pp. 30 b and 17 J of the 
same Report. 

But dismal as is the picture which the West Indies present, it 
is bright compared with that of Western Africa. In Sierra 

* These are the results of the twenty years, 1817-1836; * 1 38 per thousand of the 
white troops died annually in this coiiiniaiid.* 
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Leone, for eighteen years the annual mortality was 483 per thou- 
sand ; on the Gold Coast for four years it was 668 per thousand. 
The harbour-masteJ^^s flag, here, should have home the inscription 
adopted by Dante for the portal of Hell : ‘ Lasciatc ogni spo- 
ranza, vpi ch’intrate.* * This frightful mortality, however, did at 
length rouse the torpid feelings of the Government ; in October, 
1828, the white troops were finally withdrawn from the Gold 
Coast, and removed to the island of Fernando Po, chosen on 
account of its imagined salubrity, but found on experience to 
be equally pestilential j and that station too was abandoned in 
1834. 

How strange it is, that bn the very first returns in these eigh- 
teen years (even if there had been no previous experience), the 
striking contrast of the mortality among the white and black 
troops, did not at once suggest the necessity of either holding 
possession of the country by black troops, or (£uilting it altogether ; 
or at least, where there was a choice, confining ourselves to the 
least destructive station. 

For the East Indies we have no general return : probably for 
the same reasons as we have none for the inhuitry at home, viz., 
the corps are so frequently changed that no average^ can be found 
for a sufficient number of years in the same locality. But we 
have specimens more than enough to make us deplore the system 
by which our Indian empire has been aciiuired and maintained, 
at the cost of the hci’ilth and lives, not of myriads, but of millions 
of our countrymen. 

In Ceylon, on an average of twenty years, each soldier came 
under ' medical treatment once in seven months, or nearly twice 
as often as in the United Kingdom and the mortality was ‘ nearly 
five limes as high as in the United Kingdom ’ (Report on Ceylon, 

p. 8). 

In the Burmese empire, on the disastrous conquest of Ran- 
goon, the total strength of four regiments was 2716. They were 
landed on the 25th of April, 1824 ; and on the 25th of March, 
1825, 1215 were dead from disease, besides those killed in action, 
or dying of their wounds. But the conquest of Rangoon secured 
the annexation of the Tenasserim provinces to the enormous 
empire of ‘ The Honourable Company of Merchants trading to 
the East Indies.' Where is this to end ? 


• We iay adopted, because, tliough often cited as a specimen of Dante’s sublime 
originality, it had, fourteen hundred years before, been graven on the door of a brothel 
by the style of Plautus. 

Pandite, atque aperite properd januam banc Orci, obsecro : 

Nam equidem baud aliter esse duco : quippe quo nemo advenit, 

Nisi quern spea reUquere omnea. — (Bacchid., A. 3, sc. 1, ap. init.) 
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Even in the dismal j^roup of the West Indian Islands there 
was some choice of evil. In Antigua and Montserrat the mor- 
tality was only 40 per thousand ; but we could not rest there, 
and must conquer Guiana, where, for twenty years, tile annual 
deaths have been 84 per thousand. A^ain, in the East, the 
mortality of the white population in Mauritius and Bourbon, 
is ‘ one in 45, which is nearly as low as in the United King- 
dom’ (Report on Mauritius, 4e). But we conquer Ceylon ; and 
annually, for twenty years, lose 75 per thousand, or 1 in 13. 
Even in Ceylon, however, there is one spot, the peninsula of 
Galle, above a mile in circumference, ‘ ct^mrnanding the entrance 
to an extensive bay,’ where, for seventeen years, ^ the mortality 
has averaged only 23 per thousand ; and this includes the deaths 
of the sick sent from other stations ; so that on the whole, the 
mortality cannot materially have exceeded that which is usual 
among soldiers even in the healthiest of climates, though the sta- 
tion lies nearer the equator than any of the possessions of the 
British crown.’ But we choose to occupy Trincomalee, where 
the annual deaths are 91 per thousand ; and Badulla, where they 
arc 97. 

^i’hc singular salubrity of Galle is only one of the marvellous 
anomalies exhibited in these most instructive Reports; the expe- 
rimental results of which set at nought the theories of medical 
professors, and the hypotheses of physiological philosophy. A 
notice of some of these may be interesting to the general reader. 

The prevalence of })ulmonary disease in the United Kingdom 
is generally attributed to what is called the fickleness of our cli- 
mate, the frequent and .sudden changes of temperature; and 
residence on the European shores or islands of the Mediterranean, 
has been for centuries the favourite prescription, remedial or 
preventive. Now in the admirable Reports we have been con- 
sidering, the deaths are not only numbered, but the fatal diseases 
classified, and scpariately numbered. In the United Kingdom 
the mortality among the troops from pulmonary disease is staled 
at 8 per thousand annually (Report, p. 12) ; in Gibraltar, for 
thirteen years, at 12 per thousand (p. Ha); in Malta, for seven 
years, the annual admissions into hospital among the troops for 
consumption were 6 * 7 per thousand — (whilst during the same 
period, among the dragoons and dragoon-guards at home, the 
admissions for consumption were but 6*4 — ) ; and * one-fifth more 
are invalided for pulmonic affections than in British America’ (Re- 
port on British America, 38 h). Even in the civil population of 
Malta, though exempt from the night exjwsurc of the military, the 
deaths of this class were scarcely one per thousand less (within a 
fraction the same as in Sweden) ; and this in a ‘climate ^ where the 

thermometer 
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thermometer never sinks to the frcczing-jioint ; where the tem- 
perature at ni^ht is generally within a few degrees the same as 
during the day ; and where sudden transitions from heat to cold 
are exceedingly rare’ (Report, 24 a). On the contrary, in the 
Ionian Islands, ' notwithstanding the variable character of the 
climate, the rapid alterations of temperature, and tlu^ tempestuous 
weather which frequently prevails in this command, diseases of 
the lungs arc both less prevalent and less fatal than at Malta or 
Gibraltar’ (Report, 35 f/). 

The same character of our climate is adduced as a reason for 
the prevalence of rheumatism in the United Kingdom ; and cold, 
united with dainp^ is supposed to be the great generator of the 
disease. Now mark the facts ascertained by officially medical 
returns : the climate of Nova Scotia and Now Brunswick is dis- 
tinguished by great and sudden alternations of temperature (the 
thermometer has been known to dilfer 52^ in twenty-four hours) ; 
the atmosphere is exceedingly moist, and the thermometer is 0 ’ 
or 8® below zero in winter (Report, 11 />). In this colony the 
admissions to hospital for rheumatic affections have been .31) per 
thousand of strength, annutally ; in Malta and the Ionian Islands, 
34; Gibraltar, 38; Mauritius, 46; West Indies, 41); United 
Kingdom, 50 ; Cape of G(K)d Hope, 57 (Report, p. 45 b). 

Such arc the discrepancies between fact and hypothesis with 
regard to climatic influence ; and they are not less with respect 
to special localities in the same climate. There can be no ques- 
tion concerning the greater prevalence of fever in tropical regions; 
also, that the most fatal are of the intermittent and remittent 
types. And concerning the circumstances conducing to the most 
aggravated chanacter of these, there has hitherto been but one 
opinion; that which ascribes it to the influence of a hot and 
moist atmosphere, surcharged with exhalations from animal and 
vegetable matters in a state of continual decomposition. Now 
hear the description of the cantonment of Moelinyne in the Tc- 
nasserim provinces (Report, p. 45, &c.). It is within 17'' of the 
equator, the thermometer occasionally standing at from 96^ to 
in the shade, and sometimes it has even exceeded 100”. It lies 
in a plain of about a mile broad, between a ridge of hills (two or 
three hundred feet in height) and the river Saluen. Beyond the 
ridge of hills an immense alluvial plain extends in every direction, 
watered by three rivers uniting opposite the cantonment. ' To 
the south and north the whole of this plain presents an inter- 
minable wilderness of forest and jungle. In short, the whole 
vicinity may be designated a country of water, marsh, jungle, and 
rank vegetation.* So great is the degree of moisture suspended 
in the atmosphere during the wet season, tiiat * metals are con- 
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stantly in a state of corrosion, wearini' apparel is com])letely satu- 
rated, and articles of wool or leather are covered with mould in 
the course of a night.’ Here then, according to all medical 
theory, we might expect to find the very focus of most malignant 
fever; yet hither invalids from other stations are sent for reco- 
very ; and in consequence of the favourable result of some pre- 
vious experiments, the Commander- in- Chief, in November, 1836, 
gave instructions to the Medical Board at Madras, for the esta- 
blishment of a sanatorium either at Moelmyne or at Amherst, 
about nine miles distant, at the entrance of the same river. And 
well might confidence be placed in the salubrity of a station 
where during the last four years of the Report ( 1833- 1837 J, 
‘ the deaths from fever have been fewer than would have oc- 
curred among an equal number of troops in England’ (Report, 
* 

Many more cxamjiles of similar import might be adduced, 
l^hc supcrcminencc of the Baconian or Inductive philosojdiy was 
never so practically exhibited as in our Parliamentary Reports 
and other official documents (such as those at the head of this 
article), furnishing on the rcspecti\c subjects accumulations of 
fa(;ts by which all practical reasoners are bound to dress their 
arguments, and all philosophers to readjust their theories. And 
thus it has been, that from the ascertainment of the ages of the 
existing population, of the number of births and deaths in a given 
population, and of the ages at which the deaths occurred, as fur- 
nished by our censuses and registers, all Europe has been enabled 
to rectify their calculations on the value of liie in each sex (now 
found to b(! materially different), and at every step of age.* The 
result has been a general reduction in the cost of life-insurance, 
and a consequent augmented reward and additional motive to 
individual prudence, and to affectionate self-denial. And no 
doubt the cloud of witnesses (though it be not easy to tell why 
they are called a cloud whose purpose it is to elucidate), produced 
in the volumes of the present Census, will be carefully examined, 
and astutely cross-questioned, by the learned counsel of the parties 
interested. 

In another scientific department, that of medical science, the 
Reports of the l^egistrar- General have furnished the most im- 
portant data, of which Mr. Farr (in his letters to the Registrar 

* That the general reader may have some idea of the difference made in these cal- 
culations, we may state, that of 1,000,000 ])erson8 twenty-five years of age, there 
would live till sixty-five — 34,286 according to Dr. Price's Nortliampton Tables; and, 
according to Mr. Finluisun's (in 1827), 53,9.50. An annuity to one now twenty-five, 
to commence at sixty-five, would be, according to I*rice, 1 Is. ; according to Finlaison, 
19«. ; and Price, besides, calculated the value of male and female life without dis- 
crimination. 

constituting 
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constituting tho several appendices) has given an elaborate ana- 
lysis, accompanied by much curious and valuable observation ; 
and a like service has been rendered for Ireland in the memoir 
by Surgeon Wilde ; all which, combined with the information 
supplied by the ‘ Occupation Abstract,’ would form a body of 
medical statistics unparalleled in the history of the science. And 
for the use of such materials the greatest facilities are afforded 
by the joint instructions of the respective Presidents of the Col- 
leges of Physicians and Surgeons, and Society of A])otheoarios 
(4th Report, p. 91) : by observance of which, precision and uni- 
formity in the language of nosology will be obtained, and con- 
se(juent accuracy of information from medical reports. 

Rut these are s(d)jects too extensive and peculiar for discussion 
here ; and we must content ourselves with noticing some j)articu- 
lars of more general character. One of the most imjlorlaiit is 
the inquiry concerning the increase or decrease of imprudent 
marriages, as essentially influencing physical comfort and moral 
respectability. The best measure for estimating these is the ])ro- 
portion of persons contracting marriage under twenty-one years 
of Jige: and the result for the whole of England exhibits but 
little improvement. The persons married under age in tho three 
years ending June 30, 1841, were 9*23 per cent, of the whole 
number married; the men under age were only about 1-I9th 
of the men of full age ; the women under ag(j were a sixth of the 
women of full age (Registrar-General, 4th Report, p. 7). Rut 
it is satisfactory to observe that the prudential ch<»ck operates 
with most control where from previous general opinion it u'ould 
h.ave been least expected ; and where assuredly the want of it 
w'ould produce the most batieful effects. We have taken the 
distinctively agricultural counties (specified in a foregoing note), 
and find the average proportion of jiersons married under 
twenty-one years of age in the three years ending 30lh of June, 
1841, to be 14 percent, of all the persons married; whilst in the 
distinctively manufacturing districts (with nearly the same popu- 
lation) it is only 12 per cent. 

This is another example of the fallibility of popular opinion : 
that is, of opinion widely diffused, whether among ‘ the great 
vulgar or the small.’ And the like is observable in the mining 
districts. We take the three counties of Cornwall, Durham, and 
Stafford, with a population (2,270,590) sufficiently large to sniu*- 
tion general inference ; and we find the average pro])ortioii (jf 
precocious marriages only 9 * 97, little more than th<; average of 
the whole kingdom (9*23) ; though in this occupation the tempt- 
ation to early marriage is great, because the male children, at 

least. 
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leasts so early ' find their hands and labour too/ and so early 
become independent labourers : — 

nine est ergo cibua magni qiioqueywrertw, et se 
Pascciitis, propria cum jam facit arbore nidos. 

The numerical importance of the mining population is perhcips 
little understood. In Cornwall and Staffordshire they nearly equal 
the agricultural ; the respective numbers being for Cornwjill, 
25,275 and 20,120; for Staffordshire, 19,735 and 26,120: but in 
Durham the agriculturists are only 13,882, and the miners 17,994. 

We expect to have but few female readers of our present 
article, and of such as get to the end of it, vel duo, vel nemo : but 
as we have been making much mention of the value of such dis- 
quisitions in correcting vulgar prejudices, we shall conclude by 
noticing Jiow contradicted by fact is that of imputing to females 
cs[)ecially an undue anxiety to conceal their age. For in the 
‘ Report of the Ages of Persons in Great Britain* (p. 475), it is 
stated, that of persons whoso ages had not been specified, the 
females were 18,794, and the males were 182,481. 

For the progress of the various and important information fur- 
nished by such documents as we have been considering, the best 
wish we can form is that the talent and assiduity of the same 
Commissioners may be devoted to the statistical history of our 
current decade. 


Art. 111. — 1. Ueher das Grabmal dcs Ahjattes (On the tomb of 
Ab/attes). Essay read in the Royal Academy of Munich by 
Professor I<^red. Thiersch, 3rd August, 1833. 

2. Etruria CcHica. By Sir William Bcthain, Ulster King of 
Arms, &c. Dublin, 2 vols. 1842. 

3. The History of Etruria. By Mrs. Hamilton Gray. Parts I. 
and II. 8vo. London, 1843-1844. 

O F all the races, Pelasgians, Oscans, Umbrians, Siculi, &c., 
partly of kindred stock, in part, no doubt, radically distinct, 
among whom Italy was from a remote period divided, the Etrus- 
cans have in all ages been the especial object of curiosity ; as 
well on account of the mysterious singularity of their character, 
language, and ma^fincrs, as in consideration of the ascendancy they 
once enjoyed over the whole peninsula ; still more perhaps from 
their acknowledged influence in developing the pow’^er of their 
Roman disciples and conquerors.* 

Several points which will liore fall under consideration were examined in this 
Journal at some length nearly ten years ago (Q. R., vol; liv. p. 429 seq.); and we 
shall assume that the reader bos that article at hand for reference. 

A preliminary 
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A preliminary point, in all such inquiries of some, but here of 
more than usual moment, is a right understanding as to the name 
or names by wbich^the rare whom they concern are designated 
l)y our classical autlioritics. That by which they called them- 
selves, we are informed on .respectable, though not conclusive, 
testimony, was Rasona. Their proper name among the Greeks 
was Tyrrhenian, or Tyrseni.an. This title, however, also extended 
in its wider application to the whole inhabitants of central Italy 
(hence called Tyrrhcnia) ; especially to that portion of them 
more commonly known as Pelasgians — hence frequently styled 
Tyrrhenian I’elasgians. The circumstance, however, of the 
former term being confined, in its more specific sense, to the 
Etruscans, and of their ascendancy in the Peninsula at the period 
when th(! Greeks first became acquainted with its interior, affords 
at least plausible ground for the inference that they were the 
original Tyrrhenians, and that the other races, for the most jiart 
their subjects or tributaries, had it but in a secondary sense ; just 
as the inliabitants of Britain now all bear with foreigners the col- 
lective name of English. Such, accordingly, w'as the unanimous 
view of the subject among the ancients. It has, however, as w(j 
shall sec in the sequel, been called in question by influential 
modern inquirers. No siinihar ambiguity attaches to the term 
Etruscan, or its equivalent, Tuscan, their proper di.stinctivc title 
among the Romans, and W'hich — as adoj>tod in familiar use by our- 
selves — will deserve a jircference throughout these observations. 

Herodotus derives the name Tyrrhenian from Tyrrlienus, son 
of Atys, King of Lydia, chief of a colony who, driven l>y famine 
at home to seek a new habitation, landed at a remote period on 
the Italian shore, and spread their conquests into the interior. 
Tiiis tradition seems to have been unanimously acquiesced in up 
to the age of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who rejects it on the 
negative authority of Xanthus, a Ljdian historian, or rather a 
Greek historian, settled in Lydia, contemporary with or shortly 
prior to Herodotus. This author, he asserts, neither mentions a 
Tyrrlienus in his list of the royal line of Lydia, nor a Lydian 
colony planted in Italy, although particularizing various other 
colonies of less importance. According to him, Atys had but two 
sons, Lydus and Torrhebus, both of whom, rewnning at home, 
gave their names to the two principal and still subsisting sulxli- 
visions of the Lydian or Mtconian nation. In favour of this view 
Dionysius further urges the dissimilarity between the language 
and manners of the Lydians and Etruscans, and pronounces the 
latter to be aborigines, or children of the Italian soil. His 
scepticism, however, seems to have had no weight whatever with^ 
the classical public, either Greek or native. Not only does the 
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Lydjan tradition continue to be asserted or admitted in the most 
authoritative quarters, even by the Lydians and Etruscans them- 
selves, at every subsequent period of antiqiyty, but no further 
allusion occurs to any difference of opinion on the subject. 

In the schools of modern Europe the antiquities of Etruria, up 
to a comparatively recent period, formed but a subordinate 
chapter of Greek or Roman archaeology. The few works devoted 
to their separate treatment were not at least of a character to 
attract interest to the subject. This is certainly somewhat sur- 
prising, considering the high place which antiquarian study at 
large then held in the scale of literary pursuit, the zeril of the 
Italian literati for those branches of it which more nearly con- 
cerned their native country, and the real curiosity of this one in 
particular — especially since the discovery on the soil of Etruria of 
numerous inscriptions in an unknown dialect, and in a character 
closely resembling the old Graeco- Phoenician, of which at that 
time few or no genuine specimens were extant; and thus offering 
a twofold inducement to those abstruse philological speculations 
then so much in vogue. 

The first who attcmi)ted to rouse the public, native or foreign, 
from their apathy, was l^'homas Dempster, a once famous jurist 
and polyhistor,* whose powers of imagination were largely shown 
in his histories, though his really wonderful memory procured for 
him in an erudite age the flattering title of the ‘ Bibliotheca 
Loquens and it is certainly a remarkable coincidence, that while 
a learned Scottish gentleman (for such he claimed to be, by birth 
as well as education) should have been the first to awaken a taste 
for T'hruscan antiquity among professional scholars, a learned 
Scottish lady should have taken a similar precedence in dressing 
it up in such a form as to render it palatable to ordinary readcrs.f 
A century elapsed, however, before Dempster’s labours began to 
influence the w'orld. Having, as a Roman Catholic, sought a 
more favourable field for the exercise of his talents abroad, he 
filled during some of the latter years of his life the chair of civil 
law at Pisa ; and it was as a tribute of gratitude and respect to 
his patron. Duke Cosmo II., that he composed his great work the 
‘ Etruria Regalis,’ a series of elaborate disquisitions on the his- 

; ;; — % ^ ^ 

* This extraordinary man was far less celebrated in his own age for his varied and 

extensive talents and learning, than for the wild eccentricity of his character and 
general conduct, of Avhich some curious notices may be seen in Ilayle's Dictionary. 
For his statement of his parentage see the article on the Dempsters of Muresk, in 
‘ Collections on the Shires of Aberdeen,* &c., printed for the Spalding Club, p. 463. 
Among other niiirvels he stales that he wiw Uie twenty-fourth child of his parents, and 
that their union was blessed with five children after him. 

t See Mrs. Gtay's earlier work, ‘ The Sepulchres of Etruria,' noticed in Quart. Rev. 
vol. Ixvii. p. 375. 
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tory, manners, arts, and antiquities of Tuscany. This under- 
taking was completed, and the manuscript presented to Cosmo, 
as we learn from the dedication, in 1619. Its publication, how- 
ever, was prevented by the author’s death, which took place in 
1625 ; after which it lay utterly neglected until, by another re- 
markable coincidence equ.ally honourable to our own country and ‘ 
discreditable to Italy, it attracted the notice of Sir Thomas Coke, 
who succeeded in impressing on its royal proprietors a sense of 
its value, and it was published accordingly by him, under their 
auspices, in 1723-1724. 

The archaeological portion of the ^ Etruria Regal is ’ is little 
more than a compilation of ancient authorities, illustrated by a 
copious mass of monuments and inscriptions. Its author did not 
aspire to promulgate any new or ingenious theories. He was 
satished with exhibiting the extent and importance of the subject, 
leaving it to others to convert it into a sciemee, or reduce it to 
methodical principles. The effect of the jmblication was electric 
on the dormant energies of the Italian scholars, who stari<'(l up 
in rapid succession, inspired with patriotic zeal, and armed with 
all the weapons of philological and anticpiarian controversy, to 
assert the claims of their extinct race of fellow-countrymen to an 
equality with, or a priority to, either Greek or Roman in moral 
or intellectual influence on the destinies of mankind ; and an 
academy was instituted at Cortona, an ancient central seat of 
Etruscan power, for the express purpose of investigating Etruscan 
history and art, in the transactions of which learned foreigners 
were also proud to take a share. This new-born enthusiasm 
was not likely to submit with a good grace to the trammels of 
chassical authority. The tradition which brought the mys- 
terious race from Asia Minor was little congenial to the? national 
taste or vanity. Dionysius’ theory of their indigenous origin w.as 
more attractive. Here, however, the Mosaic systcjii of ethno- 
graphy somewhat interfered. A middle view therefore was j)rc- 
ferred, which assumed them, in the spirit of the then prevailing 
Orientalism, to be a tribe of patriarchal Egyptians or Canaanites, 
who had brought over a certain stock of elementary culture, 
matured in their new settlements into a genuine Tuscan school of 
arts and letters, to which even that of Greece was indebted for 
its hrst rudiments. For specific evidence in favour of this notion 
recourse was had chiefly or solely to the written monuments; 
and the more unintelligible their contents were daily proverl to 
be, the stronger seemed the argument of their Syrian or Coptic 
origin. 

Another opinion, more plausible than the foregoing, which 
found favour with the Ultramontane learned, and numbered some 

res])ectable 
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respectable supporters even among those of Italy,* assumed the 
Etruscans to be originally a Transalpine people, who, descend- 
ing as conquerors into the plains of the Po, had pushed their 
settlements southwards. The authority of the ancients was here 
appealed to, in so far ns regards the fact recorded by them, that 
there really were at a later period in the Rhaetian Alps tribes 
speaking the Etruscan dialect. These, indeed, were described, 
in the same quarters, not as an indigenous Alpine people, but 
as fugitives from the Cisalpine possessions of the Etruscans when 
conquered by the Gauls ; against which account the advocates of 
the theory in question urged the reasonable, though not, as the 
more ciindid of them admit, conclusive argument, of the little 
j>robability thait a luxurious people of the plain, who had been un- 
able to preserve their own independence against a hostile invader, 
should liave succeeded in occupying as conqucroi's a rugged 
defensible district, previously possessed by a hardy race of moun- 
tainers. The term Kasena was accordingly brought into etymo- 
logical connexion with “ Rhmtian;” and the Celtic or Teutonic 
dialects were ap])ealed to as safer guides than the Egyptian or 
Hebrew. 

This theory, however, though renewed with more success in 
our own day, found at the period of its first proposal compara- 
tively few adherents. IVor was the popularity of the Phcenico- 
Egyptian system of long duration, and the common sense of the 
public, backed by the candid admission of several influential but 
iiiqiartial professors of the Oriental school of etymology, that 
they were fairly baflled in their attempts to turn the Etruscan 
inscriptions to account, ultimately led to a general acknowledg- 
ment of its futility. A preference was now given to what may 
be called the classicial theory of interpretation. Tliat a primitive 
j)coj)le of Italy should be more nearly connected in origin and 
language with the Latins and Greeks than with the Arabs or 
Egyjitians was certainly in itself a reasonable proposition. This 
view, accordingly, when reduced to system by the edegant but 
fallacious scholarship of Lanzi, in his ' Saggio di Lingua Etrusca,’ 
proved for long, by its very plausibility, the most serious obstacle 
to the progress of sound inquiry. The chief apparent strength, 
but real weakness of the argument, hero lay in the neglect of a 
just critical distinction between the Etruscan inscriptions proper, 
and those of the various conterminous tribes, Umbrians, Oscans, 
See,, whose dialects, although, like the Etruscan itself, distinct 
and to us hitherto uninterpreted idioms, contain, there can be no 
reasonable doubt, a considerable clement of both Greek and 
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Latin ; of neither of which a palpable trace has to this day been 
discovered in the genuine Etruscan. Lanzi's tlieory was, that all 
these obscure Italic tongues, if not at the fii-st mere dialects of 
an old Giaeco-Pelasgic original, had, owing to the ascendancy of 
Hellenic civilization, assumed, at the period when these inscrip- 
tions were executed, so extensive an Hellenic element, that by a 
careful application of the niceties of Greek etymology, with occa- 
sional recourse to the Latin where the Greek failed, a large por- 
tion at least of their import might be elicited. As the remains of 
the Non- Etruscan class were by far the most copious, a propor- 
tionally wider field was opened for the spread of the prevailing 
error ; and by a free use of these heterogeneous materials, and of 
the customary etymological expedients, not only was Lanzi enabled 
to draw up to his own satisfaction and that of his followers a 
literal interpretation of all or most of the existing texts, but a re- 
gular system of Osco-Umbro- Etruscan grammar, syntax, and 
vocabulary, applicable to all future documents that might be 
brought to light. 

We need not enlarge on the falljicy of this system, which the 
spirit of a more enlightened philology has long since re])udicated. 
By a similar licence of invention — transposition — substitution-— 
intercalation, &c. of grammatical forms — words — syllables and 
letters, as good sepulchral Greek might be extracted from a large 
portion of the epitaphs in any English or German churchyard, as 
Lanzi has forced out of the dedicatory inscriptions of Cortona. 
With Lanzi, for example, Hupitaiseke becomes i59roT£0eixg, monu- 
mentum posuit; Turke is (^e^cu^evke) dedit, or roqsvxE 

(t£to§6cx£) cadavit; Kantke is xarOyiKE ; Tular is the Gra'co-Latin 
monstrum horrenduin ro oKXapiov; Puia, filia; puiam amke, filiain 
hanc, &c. Would not Miere lieth’ give equally good Greek for 
isqof XiOof? ‘this stone’ for Jt;<TTovor, or Osiof ffrovof? ‘here lieth 
beneath this stone ’ — \iQou /SevQsfft (TTovoedfft ? — Such however 
was the effect of the general plausibility of the theory, and of the 
gravity and good faith with which it was propounded, that the 
Saggio was generally received, from its ])ublication in 178^, down 
to a very recent period, as an all but infallible text- book ; and 
each local antiquary, as we well remember to have observed on a 
first visit to the classic sites of Volterra, Chiusi, &\e., some twenty 
years ago, had his Lanzi constantly at hand as a sort of pocket 
talisman ; just as the ordinary classical traveller applies his Sigla- 
rium Romanum to the cyphers or abbreviations of Latin inscri])- 
tions. 

Among the more influential native antiquaries, the first who 
ventured to raise a voice of scepticism was the venerable Micali, 
who while disputing any palpable affinity of language or blood 

between 
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between the Hellenes and Etruscans, rejects also the various 
theories as to the foreign origin of the latter, acquiescing gene- 
rally in the opinion 4)f Dionysius that they were an indigenous 
Italian people. Another blow was soon after given by the rise of 
the new German school of Archa?ology, more especially by its 
two leading productions, the ‘ Roman History’ of Niebuhr and 
the * Etruscans’ of K. O. Muller. The former author perceived 
and pronounced the Etruscan to be a totally distinct tongue, not 
only from the Greek or Latin, but from the Umbrian, Oscan, &c. ; 
asserting, and with reason, that excepting a few proper names, 
even by the aid of numerous bilingual inscriptions, the significa- 
tion of not one single word had yet been clearly ascertained. As 
regards the origin of the race, he adopted the Rhsetian system of 
Freret, supporting it by the same or similar arguments. As a 
more complete disruption of every connecting bond between the 
genuine Etruscans and the eastern races of the Mediterranean, 
w hile he admits that the proper name by which the former were 
known to the Cj reeks in classical ages was Tyrrheni, he denies 
that this name rightfully belonged to them. He assumes it 
rather to have been the primitive title of the old Pclasgic tribes 
of Italy, the Tyrrheni Pelasgi as they are called, who formed 
the majority of its aboriginal population ; and that it was ap- 
propriated by the Etruscans in a more specific sense, solely from 
their ascendancy of power in the Tyrrhenian land at the epoch 
when the (ireeks first became familiarly cicquainted with it. 'Fo 
a similar confusion on the part of the ancient ethnographers he 
traces tlic origin of the Lydian tradition. The name Tyr- 
rhenian he argues was not peculiar to the Italian Pelasgi, but 
common to certain other wandering tribes of the same family, 
fugitives, according to the popular accounts, from Italy; who, 
after sojourning in different parts of Greece jiroper, finally settled 
on the coast of U’hrace, and the adjacent isles of the Upper 
Aigman, Lemnos, Irabros, &c. These settlements, together with 
tlie Tyrrhenian name, he extends still farther south to the old 
Homeric Pcl.asgi, dwellers in Lesbos and the opposite coast of 
yEolia prior to its occupation by Greek colonies ; from thence, 
under the same Tyrrhenian title, along the coasts of Lydia; and 
supposes that in the complication of ancient mythology, the 
legend which brought the wandering race from Italy across the 
aintinent of Hellas to Asia Minor was counterpoised by another, 
which carried them back by sea from Lydia to the shore of the 
Adriatic, and which Herodotus has misunderstood as allusive to a 
genuine Lydo-Mieonian colony. 

M idler acquiesces generally in Niebuhr’s view^s, but with some 
modifications. In 'giving a similar preference to the Rhaetian 

system 
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system as to the origin of the race, he yet inclines to admit a 
certain affinity between them and the Helleno-Pelasgic family, 
classing them as perhaps a last link in the chain of connexion 
between its various members, as spread under numerous secemdary 
titles over the coasts of Greece, Asia Minor, and Italy. Accord- 
ingly, while rejecting Lanzi's theory of a close dialectical relation 
between the language of the preserved inscriptions and the clas- 
sical Grcjek, and stigmatizing the extravagance of that lively 
etymologist, he dues not disdain to avail himself to a more 
limited extent, and with greater caution, but in truth with no 
better success, of the same cmj)irical exjwdients, in order to 
extract such amount of Mellenisin or Latinism as may tell in 
favour of his own more modified view of the connexion between 
the three idioms. While he also agrees with Niebuhr in refer- 
ring the Tyrrhene- Asiatic colony of Herodotus to a Pclasgian 
rather than a pure Lydian settlement, he differs with him in so 
far as to admit its historical reality; and hence, instead of as- 
suming the Tyrrhene- Pelasgians to have been the prior p(»s- 
sessors of the Italian soil, tlie llhieto- Etruscans tlie intruders, he 
reverses their relation to each other, and trans})lants the f<»riiier, 
under the popular Tuscan hero Tarchun, from Asia Minor to 
the Latin co«ast, as conquerors, or at least as civilizers of its pre- 
vious occupants. 

In turning to a more recent theorist nearer home, we must 
confess that the Ulster King-at-Arms does not conciliate us at 
the outset by the supercilious expressions witli which he ushers 
in his speculations — the almost insulting terms in which he de- 
nounces " the solemn learned trifling, and dreaming anilities of 
Pasberi, Gori, and Lanzi;’ ‘the common-jdace twaddle, insane 
gjxrrulities, 6:c. of those who have the happiness to preside over 
Homan Colleges and ‘ the Dreams of a K. O. Miiller.* — vol. i. 
pp. 21-23. 

It was remarked by a witty traveller in Ireland during the last 
century, that the antiquaries of that country ‘ would step from the 
Red Sea to the Baltic with as much case as an ordinary man 
steps over a gutter.’ Sir W. Betham, being only a naturalizcil 
Irishman, is perhaps slightly degenerated; for, like Neptune in 
the Iliad, he deigns now and then to take a promontory or island 
by the way. Still, it must be allowed, his feats of archmologicvil 
agility^-^olot yyy /Sgoro/ etVi — are considerable. According to him 
the Etruscans, the Phoenicians, and the old Milesians of Erin are 
the same people, speaking identically the same venerable Erse. 
Etruria was first colonized from the cast, then Ireland from 
Etruria. The proof of this system hinges upon an analysis of the 
Eugubian tables, and the great Etruscan inscription of Perugia. 

The 
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The first of these documents he interprets by the usual etymo- 
Iog:ica] expedients, and some others peculiar to himself, to con- 
tain in good old Erse i\n account of the colonization of Ireland, 
with a log-book of the voyage of discovery which led to that event. 
From the second he elicits a code of directions for navigating 
the Bay of Biscay. Two English versions are appended for the 
benefit of the Saxon ; the first a literal rendering of the Erse, 
which makes, as Sir W. we believe himself admits, utter non- 
sense ; the second a free translation, which we confess we have 
found equally devoid of meaning. 

As preliminary however to this demonstration several matters 
are assumed as axioms or postulates, whit h in our apprehension re- 
quire proof quite as much as the theory built on them. First, 
that the old Phmnician was a dialect of the Celtic, not, as gene- 
rally supposed, of the Aramaic. Secondly, that the language 
of the Eugubian tables and the Etruscan .are the same, instead 
of essentially different, according to the unanimous view of the 
present race of Italian philologers. Thirdly, that the antique 
Erse with which ho presents us is a real language. The first 
of these propositions Sir William broadly asserts, contented, 
ill the way of argument, with his usual plan of denouncing as 
‘ dreamers,’ &c. those who may happen to have expressed a 
different opinion, more especially General Valiancy;* whose 
‘ dreams,’ by the way, for such they were no doubt, were far 
more ingeniously conceived and plausibly supported than his own. 
As however the public for whom Sir William writes has for 
centuries been under as firm a conviction of the affinity between 
the F^unic language and the Hebrew or Arabic, as of that between 
the Anglo-Saxon and High Dutch, we scarcely think it will 
be contented, without something more in the shape of evidence, 
implicitly to acquiesce in his ipse dixit to the contrary, as the 
basis of the Phoenician element of his system. In regard to the 
second of the above postulates the proof may in some sense be 
Scaid to be involved in his discovery, that both languages admit of 
the same Erse interpretation, upm the geometrical principle that 
things which arc equal to the same are equal to one another. 
This argument however depends for its validity on the accuracy 
of his rcihaining assumption, that the writing he presents us with 
as Erse is a real specimen of that tongue. That the negative 
side of the question is here the most probable, though far from 
pretending to any consummate skill as Erse etymologists — our 
own analysis of the text as constituted by Sir William would have 
led us to suspect. We arc, however, relieved from any obligation 
to substantiate our scepticism by the information supplied by 
^ * Vol. ii. p. 31. 
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himself^ that the opinion of the leading native scholars coincides 
with our own. This we learn by an extract which he gives us, 
with a candour that does him credit, from a letter addressed to 
him by the secretary of a learned Dublin society, commenting on 
a sjKJcimen of his lucubrations : — 

‘ With respect to the paper on the Eugubian tables, the committee 
are of opinion* that the alterations which you have made on the text of 
those tables (especially in the divii«ion of the words) arc altogether arbi- 
trary and unauthorised ; and thfit the translation given, though composed 
of Irish roots, is not the Irish language of the present day or of any 
other period,^ — vol. i. p. 52. 

Against this verdict Sir William indeed protests, on the usual 
ground of the utter incoinjictency of the quarter whence it ema- 
nates, expressing as profound a contempt for the whole existing 
race of his fellow Irish antiquaries, as for the Goris, Laneis, and 
Mullers on the other side of the Channel. This o])iuioii may 
be quite correct, but the courtesy of our own craft does not admit 
of our receiving it as such on the simple assurance of Sir W. 11.. 
nor do we consider ourselves as here under any obligation to 
appear as arbiters in the dispute ; our object being not to illustrate 
the Erse languitgc, but the antiquities of Tuscany. In so far as 
that language can in any way contribute to this object, it is neces- 
sary a priori that the native scholars should be agreed as to what 
it really is ; nor should we be justified in allowing critical au- 
thority to a type of it set up by a single one, however infallibly 
learned and acute in his own estimation, in tlie face of his re- 
claiming brethren. But the worst part of Sir W. B.'s case is, 
that even the scanty remnant of Irish scholarship which he allows 
to be embodied in any other quarter but his own person seems 
also to be against him. This appears from the strange discre- 
pancy between his own translation of parts of an old ballad 
which he assumes to be composed in a variety of his Hiberno- 
Etruscan dialect, and that given by other preceding Erse scholars 
of the name of O’Clery, whom he admits to be ‘ learned and in- 
telligent.’ VVe subjoin parallel specimens of the two; — 

Sir William^s version. 

‘ Ocean’s sea is tempestuous ; 

Ocean’s waves are also everlasting; 

Ocean’s tides swell and roar ; 

Ocean’s rocks pierce the surface ; 

Ocean is wonderful as the sun,’ &c. &c. 

O* Clery version. 

‘ I am the wind at sea, in depth ; 

I am the wind and sea in strength, or, I am equal to a wind at sea, 
in power, activity, and ingenuity ; 


I am 
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1 am a stormy wave of the sea in weight ; 

I am seven battalions in strength and force; 

I am an ox in strength, that is a bull;’* &c. &c. — pp. 79 — 84. 

Sir William pronounces the O’Clery version to be ^ sad non- 
sense/ from which opinion we hesitate to dissent ; but until we 
have it on some better authority that his own is a more faithful 
representative of the sensCi whatever it may be, of the original, we 
suspend our judgment. 

But even admitting Sir William’s Archaic Erse to be a real 
tongue, we should still be under the necessity of rejecting his 
application of it to the Etruscan or Umbrian texts, as being but 
a renewal of the old quidlibet pro quolihet system which he justly 
condemns in Lanzi, and uj)on an extension of the same arbitrary 
])rinciple at which even that unscrupulous etymologist would 
have stood aghast. In the first place the words of both languages, 
of Sir William’s supposed Erse, and of the real Uinbro- Etruscan, 
arc assumed to consist of single letters, or at the most of monosyl- 
labic roots, and the text of the inscriptions in the latter (licen- 
tiously tampered with in terms of the Dublin Society’s stricture) 
is subdivided accordingly. The materials of his own pretended 
Erse, culled at random from old glossaries, fragments of unintelli- 
gible songs, &c., are then thrown together, so as somewhat to 
correspond in sound with his digest of the Italic text, but without 
grammatical or syntactical arrangement, and in such an order as 
he admits (vol. i. p. 62), ‘ if read to the best Irish scholars of the 
day would appear to be an unknown tongue / but which when 
rendered into the two successive modifications of unintelligible 
English above described, he gravely jiresents to his readers as a 
Phccnico-llltruscan nautical gazette. Asa specimen, we shall take 
the commencement of the second Eugubian table ; No. I. is the 
text according to its own subdivision of words, and the power of 
the characters assigned by Sir William, with which we shall not 
quarrel, although it differs from that elsewhere received ; No. II. 
is Sir William’s Hiberno- Punic edition, altered, extended, &c., 
for the convenience of his purpose;* Nos. III. and IV. are his 
two English versions. 

I. BUKUKUM : lUBiu : ruNE : ubep : furfatu : tref : 

BITLUF : TURUF : MARTE : TIIURIE ; FETU : 

pupeuper: tutas; iiubinas &c. 

II. Bu CO com iud be i u Pune u be fa for hth tre fa 

hi at lu fa tur u fa mar ta tur i e fad 

u pob lu bar to ta i s i iud be i na is Ac. 

* It may be here remarked that the free rendering of the Umhro-Etruscan V or U 
unto our O or U is an admissible licence ; the ancient letter being acknowledged to 
represent both vowels. A similar indulgence may perhaps, to a certain extent, be 
conceded in regard to the commutable consonants, /, d; /, v. 

III. Was 
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III. Was which security day and night in from Phgenician from night 
means defence by skill throughout the means being also water 
means voyage from the means as indeed the voyage in it far away 
people water of the sea is gentle indeed it is by wisdom day and 
night in it is &c. 

IV. There was security, day and night, during the whole voyage to 
and from tlie river, Phanician, from the night precautions and 
skill, and there being deep water in the river. By. this skill in 
distant voyages of the people of the water to the north, is the sea 
indeed practicable ; secure by day and night, gentle, indeed in the 
sea, it is &c.’ 

By rccunrcnce to archaic glossaries and obsolete dialects ; by 
arbitrary subdivision of words and syllables; by the addition, Sub- 
traction, or substitution ad libitum of a vowel or consonant, we 
will' engage td extract out of those inscriptions, through the 
medium of any real language of Europe, living or dead, better 
sense tlian Sir William has done througli bis imaginary Hiberno- 
Phoenician— nay, real sense, for here there is none. In submitting 
a sample of what might be done for the Teutonic family, we beg 
only to assume that the Engubian tables are written in a primitive, 
but when transferred from the old rude orthography to the present 
style, still intelligible Anglo-Saxon dialect ; and that this second 
one contains, not a log-book of voyages to Knn, but a com- 
mercial treaty between the Etruscans and the Phccnicians ; and 
one written in current gramnuitical sense, without Ulstcrian trans- 
]K)sitions, and with vastly less than Ulstcrian corruption of the 
original Umbrian text: — 

‘ Bi ok u kum iu hi o Pune o bef for fat drov hi tal of Tur of Mart 
Elhruria fed o pupl u pa her tiitc as iu hi in as &c. 

‘ By oak you come, you buy, 0 Pliamician, o* beef, four fat drove, by 
talc of Tyre, of the Mart of Etruria; feed, O people! you pay her duty, 
as you buy, in assies &c.* 

In ‘oak,’ for oaken sliip, the correspondence with the Latin 
terms, abics, trabs, and the modern Italian legno, is remarkable; 
both pnibably traceable to the same Etruscan usage. The ‘ talc * 
(])erhaps loll?) of Tyre, specifics doubtless the number of oxen 
in each drove contracted for, according to some conventional Phee- 
nician standard. The apostrophe ‘ feed O people,’ is a fine sample 
of the combination of the poetical with the practical,, common in 
such documents among a primitive race. The as, we need 
scarcely add, was the current Etruscan coin. The commence- 
ment of the first table reads equally well. It specifies the dif- 
ferent prices or duties of corn : — 

‘ Punic corn is paid, o’rye, ut a higher, yea a bye code ; no reclaim 
(drawback?) &c. &c. 

VOL, LXXVl. NO. CLI. E Of 
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Of Mrs. Hamilton Gray’s publication^ or rather of its first 
volume, which here chiefly concerns us, it may be said, generally, 
that the principal merit consists in presenting in a style well cal- 
culated to attract popular attention, those illustrations of the 
manners and customs of the old Italic races, which appear in the 
work of M iiller as the result of a careful and profound series of 
investigations. I’he value of this portion of her labours is some- 
what impaired, however, by the perpetual effort to strain identities 
or analogies between the Etruscan, and the Egyptian, or Phoeni- 
cian languages, arts, and institutions ; the visionary nature of all or 
most of which had been so clearly evinced by the researches of her 
learned predecessor. We regret indeed to find that Mrs. Gray, as 
an unqualified adherent of the old Egyptian school, is somewhat 
behind the spirit of her age. Her own theory of Etruscan mrigin 
has, in fact, no claim to novelty, being but a reproduction, slightly 
modified, of that projiounded upwards of a century ago, during l£e 
ascendancy of the Egypto- Oriental mania, in our own ' Universal 
History,** and which, repudiated even at the time by more saga- 
cious critics, has since lain neglected and forgotten. The Etrus- 
cans are here assumed to have emigrated from a certain Meso- 
potamian city called in Scripture Rcsen, and the Egyptian 
name of which Mrs. Gray supposes to have been Ludim. Hence 
their titles — Rasena and Lydian. From Resen she brings them to 
character of Hyksos, or shepherd-kings. When 
driven from the banks of the Nile by the native powers, taking 
the route of Lybia, they cross into Italy. Had she but made 
them, on traversing the Mediterranean, land first in Gaul, and 
cross the Rhartian Alps into Lombardy, she would have had the 
merit of blending the Phoenician, Egyptian, Lydian, Lybian, and 
Celtic systems into one. As Mrs. Gray has availed herself of the 
privilege of her sex to advance her theory as a fact, or series of 
facts, without adducing any historical authority, or entering upon 
any tangible line of argument in its favour, we shall consider it the 
less incumbent on us to state in detail our reasons for disagreeing 
with her. Antient authority, indeed, for any such migration 
fails altogether. The only evidence of another kind to which she 
appeals are the analogies above adverted to between the Etruscan, 
and the Phoenician and Egyptian language and manners. We 
need scarcely repeat our opinion of the little value of such 
coincidences of sound, as those to which Mrs. Gray attaches 
weight, in proof of national affinity, in the face of a large amount 
of other argument, both positive and negative, to the contrary.J 
Nor is it likely that the critical public who, on similar grounds. 


♦ Vol. xviii. (adit. 1781), p. 202, leq. 
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rejected this very theoiy^a century ago, and have since rejected 
the far more plausible one of Lanzi> will now be ready to admit 
the fact that the radical letters of Rasena occur in the name of a 
town on the banks of the Tigris, or that those of Lydia are 
supposed by modern interpreters to be contained in a certain 
Egyptian hieroglyphic, as evidence that the Etruscans drew their 
blood and their language either from Assyria or Egypt, in the 
^ absence of all antient authority, or of a shadow of resemblance 
’ between the existing Etruscan inscriptions and any known dialect 
either of the Aramaic or Coptic tongues. 

Still greater stress, however, is laid by Mrs. Gray, and doubt-i 
less with better show of reason, on the Egyptian character of many] 
of the Etruscan monuments ; — a point on which we shall take this^ 
opportunity of offering a few general remarks. The style of these 
n^ptunents subdivides itself under two princijml heads — first, the 
plihiitive Etruscan style ; second, the later imitative style ; which 
last may again be classed as cither Hellenic imitation, or Egypto- 
Oriental imitation. The primitive Etruscan style is a variety of 
that rude but expressive type of art common to tiie early efforts of 
all nations, and which among many of those of the Mediterranean' 
shore may possibly have emanated from, or been influenced by, 
the previous models of Egypt, as a country which from a remote 
period we know to have taken a lead in this department of civil- 
ized life. The same may also hold good of certain prima5valj 
notions of religion or cosmogony. But it would be rather a bolcJUj 
leap to infer, wherever traces of this style or of these notions can ' 
be detected, the settlement of an Egyptian adony, or the direct 
influence of Egypt. This prejudice, however, as to the univer-*' 
salityof Egyptian influence and art, so fostered by the high state^ 
of preservation in which, from a combination of favourable circum- 
stances, the monuments of the Nile have reached our own age, 
while those of other great cinporia of ])rimitivc art have disap- 
peared, has proved for centuries a formidable bar to sound 
criticism on this class of subjects; and will, perhaps, long con*- 
tinuo to haunt the jiopular traveller or geographer on his route 
along the shores, not only of Greece or Italy, but of Mexico and 
Peru, of China and Hindostan. To ourselves the proper Etruscan 
vari^9 primitive type of art, as exemplified chiefly or solely 

in ibeir sepulchral remains, appears not only to differ from the 
Egyptian, but to connect itself, teth in its style and the character 
of its subjects, with another foreign region ; the only one, as we 
shall see, to which either historical data or sound criticism entitle 
us to look, beyond the soil of Etruria, for its origin. 

As regards the later periods of Etruscan design there cannot be \ 
a doubt that the Egyptian style extensively prevails ; but it pre- 1 

£ 2 vails I 
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vails in common with that of Greece and other nations, and under 
such circumstances as, together with the comparatively recent 
period at which it can be clearly identified, show it to be the result 
of that Spirit of imitation and taste for exotic novelty which, amid 
all their gloomy nationality of genius, so strikingly characterises the 
history both of art and religion among this singular people, and 
which their extensive foreign commerce during their flourishing 
ages enabled them amjdy to gratify, even probably from sourcCT j 
still more distant than Egypt.* Mrs. GVay attaches much import- 
ance to the splendid Etruscan collection of General Galassi, exhi- 
bited in Rome some years ago, as confirming her Egyptian theory. 
We happen ourselves on one occasion to have visited that col- 
lection with a friend of very high authority in matters of Hindoo 
antiquity, and well remember tlic astonishment expressed by him 
at the extraordinary resemblance, both in subject and design, be- 
tween several of the more costly metallic ornaments or implements 
there exhibited and similar works of Indian art; with his remark, 
that had he found them in a museum of Madras or Calcutta, he 
would not havehesitatiid to specify the particular district or school 
of native design — mentioning a name which has escaped our recol- 
lection — from whence they emanated. Upon Mrs. Gray’s j>rin- 
ciple we might here be cnlitlcMl also to assume a Hindoo colony 
in Tuscany. It is farther worthy of notice, that all or most of the 
works distinctly marked by cither an Egyptian or Oriental cha- 
racter arc of a portable description ; ornamental armour — collars — 
salvers — metallic vases — scarabees, 6cr. ; while no similar work of 
such a nature as must have been necessarily executed on the spot, 
architectural decoration, painted interiors, &c., in genuine Egyp- 
tian style, has yet been discovered ; which would seem to prove 
that those of the former class were cither exclusively of foreign 
introduction, or that the imitative skill of the native artists was 
limited to a close adherence to the imported foreign models. 
That the scarabees, originally introduced from Egypt as objects 
of curiosity, or in the way of coin or barter-money, became after- 
wards an extensive article of home manufacture, there can be no 
doubt. The accuracy of this view is in some degree confirmed by 
the opposite case of the works of Etrusco- Hellenic imitatiorf^ 
executed in a great measure it is certain by native artists, for the 
most part people of Hellenic race, and the more remarkabl^Tof 
which accordingly are of such a nature as must have been com- 
pleted in the country : architectural frontage, sculptured reliefs on 
stone or marble, painted interiors, &c. &c. 

We at last come to the view opened np by Professor Thiersch : 


* See ‘ Quarterly Review,* vol. liv. p, 447. 
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but let not the reader be alarmed lest we should be about to 
bewilder his ideas by some new subtlety of verbal inlorprelation. 
I'he Etruscan language we shall allow to rest in the same state 
of mysterious incomprehensibility in which it was found by Maffei, 
and has been left by Sir W. Betham* As little do we propose 
still further to mystify the historical element df the inquiry by 
any similar attempt at speculative novelty. Our object is rather 
to reoal attention to the 'old paths' of classical tradition, which 
have been too long systematically abandoned for the more seductive 
courses of alternate mysticism and scepticism ; but which, as 
illustrated both in the records of antiquity and through the dis- 
coveries of our own day, by solid monumental evidence, still seem 
to hold out ,thc best, the only satisfactory solution, of the grand 
enigma of Etruscan origin. 

; Jiis a trite remark that in no case where any important state-^ 
ment of hict is made by Herodotus on his own aiUliority, or on 
testimony to which he subscribes, however improbable or unpalat- 
able to modern opinions or prejudices, — in no such case, where] 
opportunity has been opened up for closer investigation, has that 
statement, if understood in the spirit of the age or the author, 
been found destitute of solid historical basis, lliis canon ap])cars 
likely to meet with a new and striking illustration in regard to 
our present subject of inquiry. We liave scon that the authority 
of this writer, who makes the Etruscans a Lydian colony, while 
backed by the unanimous acquiescence of all subsequent anti-^ 
quity, with the single cxccqition of Dionysius, has been almost .is 
unanimously set at nought in our own age, cliicfly on the grounds 
stated by the latter iiulbor — to wit, that Xanllius, the Lvdian 
historian, w^as silent as to any such colony, and that the language 
and manners of Etruria difi’ered from tliosc of Lydia. The 
fallacy of the preference here given to the authority of Xanthus 
over that of Herodotus has been well pointed out l)y Thiersch. 
Xanthus was after all but a Greek writer of Sardis, jind could 
have access to no data relative to the primitive annals of Lydia 
which were not equally open to Herodotus, who visited that 
country about the same j)eriod. If the report of the two authors 
differ, it follows merely that there were two versions of the Lydian 
tradition respecting the sons of Alys; that while Xanthus adopts 
which kept Torrhebus at home, Herodotus takes that 
which sent him to Italy ; and that Herodotus, the writer of 
highest authority, as Dionysius himself admits,* is entitled to a 
preference. His knowledge of a variety of the legend unknown 
to his predecessor, and which he expressly cites on native Lydian 

• See tlie very slighting manner, as compared with Herodotus, in which he speaks 
of Xanthus in Judiciu do l*hucyd. c. d. 

authority, 
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authority^ may therefore reasonably be held as the result of access 
to sources which were not explored by Xanthus. Niebuhr^s 
arbitrary hypothesis that Herodotus^ and with him all subsequent 
antiquity^ have confounded his supposed Pelasgo-Tyrrhenians of 
the coast of Asia With the genuine Lydians among whom he 
assumes them to have dwelt, is in some measure confuted even by 
the testimony of Xanthus, with whom Torrhebus — whose namoi 
as Thiersch remarks, and even Muller admits, is but a variety of 
Tyrrhenus — although not the leader of a colony, is yet, as with 
Herodotus, a genuine Lydian hero. The misunderstanding is 
more probably on the part of Plutarch, the only author who 
seems to favour Niebuhr’s view, and who himself appears to have 
confounded the primitive Lydo-Tyrrhenians of Herodotus with 
the later Pelasgian wanderers of Lemnos and Athos.* 

^ The implicit credence given by Niebuhr and others to the in- 
sulated statement of Dionysius that Kasena was the true, and, ^as 
they further assume, the only proper native title of the Etruscans, 
shows how small an amount of evidence will often satisfy the 
most sceptical inquirer, when in favour of his own theories. How 
cautious one ought to be in regard to such incidental notices, 
when unsupported by valid collateral evidence, may be illustrated, 
in closely parallel cases, by the example of better authorities than 
Dionysius,! where access to such evidence has been obtained. 
That Rasena was an Etruscan word we do not doubt, but we 
require some better evidence to satisfy us that it signified ‘ an 
Etruscan.’ That it occurs several times in the Perugian inscrip- 
tion is perhaps rather an argument on the other side, as it is not 
very likely that the common title of the whole race should^ be so 

♦ Niebuhr's further assertion (vol. i. 2ik1 edit. p. 44, Berlin, 1827), that the Tyr- 
rhenian pirates of the Homeric hymn to Bacchus were from the Lydian rather tlian the 
Tuscan coast, is disproved by the whole internal evidence of that lively narrative; the 
character of the Etruscans for piracy, on which Niebuhr himself elsewhere lays great 
stress, being in every age proverbial, while no such stigma attaches to the tribes of tlie 
Lydian coast. His appeal to tlie phrase * Patria Mseonia est," which Ovid (Met. iii. 583) 
in his account of the adventure puts into the mouth of the pilot, is scarcely worthy of 
his scholarship ; the same, or similar expressions, being familiar among Latin poets for 
the Etrurian coast. Thus with Virgil (.^n. viii. 499) the troops of Mezentius are 
‘Mseoniffi delecta juvciitus and Statius (Sylv. iv. 4, 6) calls the banks of the Tyber 
* Lydia ripa,’ &c. Ovid's expression * Tusca urbs* (v. 624) can indeed leave no reason- 
able doubt OB to his meaning. Nor is the popular attribute of the Dolphin (into which 
animal the contumacious navigators were metamorphosed) of * Tyrrhenian fish* (l^iec. 
Agam. 449 ; Stat. Achill., i. 56) ever by our authorities brought into conuexion with 
any other than the Italian Tyrrhenia. 

\ For example : Herodotus (ii. 143), in describing a series of statues of Egyptian 
priests, tells us, on the authority of bis Ciceroni, that each of them was a Piromi — son 
of a ^romi ; and that Piromi, in Egyptian, signified ' noble and excellent.' The 
genuine extant remains of tiie Egyptian tongue prove that Piromi was indeed an 
Egyptian word — but that it meant simply < a man ;* and in tiiat sense it is evident from 
the context it was used by the historian’s informants, their object being to show that tlie 
originals of tlie statues were of mortal, not of divine race. 

frequently 
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freqoently introduced in a mere local document. It may have 
denoted some privileged class or order of citizens. That Tyrrhen. 
on the other handler Tarchun — which, as Muller obser^. was 
probably the genuine Etruscan form of the name — was^also a 
genuine Etruscan hero, and. as such, the popular eponyme of the 
race, is evinced by the circumstance of bis appearing everywhere 
in the native tradition as the fabulous founder or extender of 
their power and institutions.* 

Still less weight can attach to Dionysius* statement that in 
language and manners the Etruscans differed from tlie Lydians. 
The Lydian language of his day, even assuming a distinct dialect to 
have then been extant under that name, would be no criterion for 
that of the. particular one of the several tribes formerly compre- 
hended in the Lydian empire which Tyrrhenus led to Italy.^ As 
regards the ancient Lydian manners, it is on record that Cyrus took 
even extraordinary means to eradicate them, and the subsequent 
entire Hellenization of the province would in any c^isc have tended 
to that effect; yet Dionysius himself, as we shall see, mentions 
several remarkable coincidences between the habits of the old 
Lydians and the Etruscans; and had he collated the ancient 
monuments of the two countries with any care, others would not 
have failed to present themselves. 

Niebuhr denies, in his usual dogmatical way, that the Etruscans 
themselves either knew or acquiesced in the Lydian tradition of 
their origin.f The opposite conclusion is warranted not only by 
the silence of all their historians, native or foreign, as to any 
doubt or denial of it on their part ; but, as the more accurate 
Thiersch observes, by their direct testimony to the contrary (pp. 
4-28, 429) 

' That the tradition of a colonial connexion between the Lydians and 
Hetrurians, through the settlement of a Lydian colony in Italy, was not 
only universally received (with the single exception of Dionysius’ ill- 
grounded opposition), but that it was supported by the mutual acknow- 
ledgment of the two races, is evinced by the passage of Tacitus (Ann. 
iv. 56), wherein the deputies from Sardis, in the time of Tiberius, are 
mentioned as reciting before the Roman senate a decree of the Hetrii- 
rians, characterising the two nations as kinsmen. ... It seems evident 
that this decree must date from the period of Hetrurian independence, 
as alluding to political relations between the two states, which it was the 
object of such documents to cement, but which were obviously incom- 

* Muller, liitrod. c. ii. } I leq. Mn. Gray, p. 52 seq. Tarinate and Tarsinate in 
the £ugubian tables (4th, 6th, 7th) may be the Umbrian forms of Tyrrhwiran and 
Tyrseniaii; Ttiske or Turske, in the same texts, would seem to represent Tuscus, or 
Etruscus. 

f He further asserts, p. 42, on the authority of Dion. Hal., that tlieir own traditions 
represented tliem as an indigenous Italian people. We can tiiid no such statement in 
that author. 

patible 
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patible with any period subsequent to the Roman conquest, when He- 
truria disappears from the stage of independent political action.’ 

Witlf better reason might the entire silence of all authorities, 
as to any knowleidge or suspicion of Rhmtian descent, either 
among the Etrusca^^themselves or elsewhere, be urged as con- 
clusive against this otherwise most plausible part of Niebuhr’s 
theory. Nothing certainly could seem more improbable than that 
among a nation of mountaineers, descending and settling as cbii* 
querors in the neighbouring plains, all memory of their primitive 
seats, all filial regard for the parent tribe, should have become 
extinct, under circumstances every way so favourable for its main- 
tenance. This would be indeed the more unaccountable in the 
case of so proverbially superstitious a people, and one whose 
superstitions are so graphically described by Niebuhr himself as 
vitally interwoven with a complicated system of chronology, based 
on an uninterrupted chain of fatality, both in national and physical 
vicissitude. The argument derived from the Etruscan communi- 
ties in the Rhaetian Alps in Livy’s time, the only real basis of this 
whole train of hypothesis, can have little woiglit with those who* 
reflect how natural it would be for a powerful Etruscan dynasty 
in Lombardy to extend its settlements into the contiguous fertile 
valleys. Further, Niebuhr admits, they never spread ; and how 
easy to maintain them, by aid of the surrounding fastnesses, even 
when driven by barbarian conquerors from the plain ! 

While the primitive population of Asia Minor, like that of 
Italy, comprised races of various, and probably, in some insteinces, 
radically distinct origin and language, the effect of a common soil 
and climate, of neighbourhood and commercial intercourse, and 
the exposure to the same class of external influences, seems to 
have spread, in each case respectively, certain pervading features 
of resemblance in character, religion, and miscellaneous customs. 
This community of character, as regards the tribes of the Asiatic 
peninsula, is reflected in the Greek tradition that Lydus, Carus, 
and Mysus were brothers — doubtless a mere figurative legend, 
since the native accounts seem hardly to have acknowledged any 
such common parentage. The same rule extends to the Phry- 
gians and Lycians, also frequently blended or confounded by our 
authorities as one race with their neighbours. The Lydo-Etruscfkn 
tradition of Herodotus^ therefore, taken in the spirit rather than 
by the letter, may be understood simply as implying that the 
Etruscans were a colony from the eastern coast of the .fl^gean. 
The ascendancy of the Lydian dynasty in Asia Minor, with its 
empire (real or fabulous) of the sea during its flourishing ages, 
would naturally impart to any such tradition a Lydian form. In 
any attempt, therefore, to illustrate Etruscan origin or manners 

from 
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from Asiatic sources^ our appeals may safely be extended to the 
neighbouring, whether kindred or merely connected races. 

These common features of Lydo< Asiatic character miy^bc de- 
fined as a medium between the Hellenic and the purely Asiatic, 
or Oriental in the wider sense; and BU^«accordingly arc the 
peculiarities which distinguish the Etruscans irom their Italian 
neighbours, whom in many other respects^ from causes above 
>*h6ticed, they closely resemble. The spirit of their gloomy super- 
stition IS decidedly Oriental, especially of their mystical astrology, 
their cycles of tlie sun and moon regulating the vicissitudes of 
personal or national destiny — chima 0 ras peculiar to tlie Enst^ and 
ioreign to the northern mythology. Tlie practice of entombing 
the dead in^. full armour, and surrounded by military accoutre- 
ments, waSji common to tbe Etruscans with the Carians, whose 
bodies, in tbe lustration of Delos (Thuc'yd. i. 8), were recognised 
by that peculiarity from those of the Greeks. The custom 
of tracing genealogies by the mothers* side was observed by 
Herodotus* as a sitigularity of the Lycians in his lime; and that 
it prevailed among them in the age of Homer a])pcars from his 
pedigree of Glaucus and Sarpedon. In the Etrusccun sepulchral 
inscriptions it is very paljiable, the conjectural evidence of such 
as are written in the native dialect being confirmed by others of 
later date in Latin. ' 'riic Asiatic luxury of the Etruscans, dis- 
played in their gorgcfius carpets, massive plate, and crowds of 
beautiful and richly-dressed attendants,* has been pointedly no- 
ticed by the most zealous opponent of their Asiatic origin.f 
Thcopompus describes their domestic habits as closely similar in 
this and otlier respects to tliosc of the Lydians.J Tlie correspond- 
ence was equally observalde in their regal state, so difl’erent from 
what might be expected in a primitive Alpine or Italic people ; 
— ‘ The ensigns of office by which their kings werp distin- 
guished,* says the same Dionysius wiio would disprove their 
Lydian origin by a total disparity of manners, ‘ were a crown of 
gold and throne of ivory, a sceptre surmounted by an eagle, a vest 
of purple inlaid w^ilh gold, and a robe of variegated purple, 
similar to that which the kings of Lydia and Persia worc.’§ By 
other authorities the ordinary Etrusco- Roman toga is traced to 
Lydia. II To this may be added the want of iui o vowel in their 
alphabet, u suppl) ing the place of both; and their pertinacious 
adherence to the practice of oinitt^g the short vowels in writing, 
of using single consonants where uouble were required, and of 
writing from right to left — ^ usages common (another rcinaik of 


I. 173; cunip. Stiati, f Nictiulir, p. 1 iO. 

} Ap. Alhon. xii. p. 627. § lAh. iii. c. /il. 

II Muller, i. 3, 7, 
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Niebuhr) to all the Aramaic syttems of writing.’* A collation 
of the Etruscan inscriptions with those lately discovered by our 
travellerain Asia Minor, has also led intelligent living philologers 
to the conviction that the Etruscan alphabet must have been im- 
ported from that region into Italy at a very remote period, 
without the intervention of any Greek medium ;f and in the 
same quarter most of the Etruscan characters not contained in 
the Greek alphabet have been identified, apparently on satis* 
factory evidence, in those of Asia Minor. 

In respect to the religion of the two races, our ignorance of the 
primitive Lydo-Asiatic Pantheon deprives us of any more ex- 
tended field of illustration. Several marked features of corre- 
spondence have however been pointed out both by Thiersch and 
Muller, the latter of whom, under the influence of his own system, 
refers them to Pelasgo-Tyrrhenian rather than native Lydian 
sources. The curious attribute of patroness of the flute, the 
trumpet, and other wind instruments, with which the Etruscan 
Minerva was invested, is traced by him to a Phrygian fountain- 
head. The Lycean, or Lycian Apollo, also appears in the 
Etruscan varieties of this deity’s character — in the same form and 
with the same distinctive emblems as in the land of his fabulous 
nativity — a beautiful youth armed with bow and arrows, and 
attended by wolves. The ‘ Erythraean ’ sibyl, by whose orders 
the worship of Cybele, the popular Lydian deity, was first im- 
ported into Italy from the Lydian coast, represents doubtless, as 
Thiersch observes, a Lydian rather than an Ionian agency. 
Another point of correspondence appears to betray itself in the 
Lectisternium or Etrusco- Roman banquet of the gods, where 
couches were laid out to figure their presence and propitiate their 
favour. Herodotus describes Creesus as sacrificing gilt and plated 
couches, to appease thedeitv.]^ The custom of reclining at meals 
is itself purely Asiatic ; and by reference to this ancient rite, and 
to other monumental evidence, must have prevailed in Etruria 
from remote antiquity, probably before its introduction into Greece. 
But the most striking point perhaps of religious correspondence 
*is the existence and prominence of the Chimaera in the figurative 
x>r mystical pantheon of Etruria — and of Etruria alone among the 
^vestern nations— ki common with the region of Asia Minor wherfer- 
that singular caprice of mythological fancy had its origin. § 

By far the most important evidence, however, is that derived 
from a comparison of the sepul|:hral monuments of the two races, 
partly as described by the ancienis, partly as exemplified in tlie . 
existing remains. It is to this point that Thiersch’s Essay is more 

• Niebuhr, p. 141. t Sharpe, Append, to Fellows'i Lycii^ p. 442 eeq. 

t r.’^AO. $ Micali, pi. xz., xzvi., xlii.; and Museo Chiusino, pi. lii., &c. 
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• immediately direetedi; and his ingenious speculations on the more 
^limited data ai his disposal have been strikingly confiflned by 
subsequent discoveries. Such monuments possess a two-fald value 
as illustrative of the origin of nations, from being both, as a general 
rule, the most massive and durable of all, attd from reflecting, in 
their primitive unalloyed form, the^^t^racteristic peculiarities of 
mtive art. Inferences drawn from the broader features of such 
works would be indeed often fallacious, inasmuch as the same or 
similar expedients will here, as in other cases, naturally suggest 
themselves, under similar circumstances, for attaining the same 
object. Hence the same elementary type — the tumulus, for ex* 
ample, or the pyramid — is frequently found common to races 
between whose schools of art no immediate connexion can reason* 
ably be imagined. The more conclusive is the argument from 
such peculiarities of detail as could hardly by any possibility be 
expected to occur simultaneously in different quarters ; and such 
I are the features of correspondence between the Lydian and 
' Etruscan tombs. 

The most remarkal)lc monument of Lydia, Herodotus informs 
us, was the tomb of Aiyattes, father of Croesus. It was a mound 
or tumulus of earth, raised upon a solid mass of masonry, and sur- 
I mounted by Jive pyramidal columm or coves. The text of the 
historian, as Thiersch remarks, leaves it somewhat doubtful 
whether the crepis, or solid masonry, was a mere substruction, or 
was carried up through the mound of earth as a basement for the 
columns. 

The most remarkable monument of Etruria was the tomb of 
Porsena at Clusium. Its remains, as still extant in Varro’s time, 
are described by him as exhibiting a massive stone basement, on 
the summit of which were jive pyramidal columns or cones. The 
Etruscan tradition assigned various other marvellous superaddi- 
tions ; but the above, as Thiersch remarks, was all that Varro 
saw, and, consequently, all that we have any valid authority to 
suppose ever existed. 

A third monument, offering the same peculiarity of a basement 
supporting Jive pyramidal columns, is that still extant on the 
Via Appia, between Albano and La Riccia, vulgarly known as 
'^e sepulchre of the Horatii and Curiatii. N%by, from the evi- 
dence of the five cones, conjectures it to have been that of Aruns, 
son of Porsena, who was slain in his father’s assault on the town 
of Aricia. Thiersch, and all other leading authorities, agree with 
him in so far as to class it either at an ancient Etrurian structure, 
or (which is more probable) a later imitation of that peculiar 
model of sepulchral architecture. 

Another 
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Another building of similar form but larger size is described 
by Quatremere de Quincy as extant in Sardinia— a solid sub- 
struction, with Jive cones on the summit.* That Sardinia was a 
colony or dependency of Etruria during its flourishing ages we 
learn upon other authority, the accuracy of which, if open to 
doubt, this monument would go far to confirm. 

But the closest j)ara]lel to the old Lydian model is that oiferod 
by the sepulchral tumuli called Cucumclle, spread in large num- 
bers, and under considerable variety of form and structure, over 
the deserted plains of the Roman Marcinnia, once the cemeteries 
of the Etruscan cities of Volci and Tarquinii. The true nature 
of these monuments has only been ascertained by the excavations 
of the last twelve or fifteen years. Their chief feature of distinc- 
tion from the ordinary barrow is the crepis, or solid stone masonry, 
which presents, in dilfcirent instances, examples of the tw'o modes 
of structure to which Thiersch supposes Herodotus may refer in 
his description of the tomb of Al}attes. The plan of the ^ great 
(yuciirnella ’ of Volci, according to the reports of the French and 
German arcliitects by whom it was examined, corres})onds, as 
those gentlemen remark, so closely with that of the Lydian tomb, 
as at once to suggest the notion that it must have been erected 
upon tlic same original model and such, we may add, was the 
impression produced on our own mind by a ])cr5onal inspection 
some years ago. It consists of a solid stone basement seventy or 
eighty yards in diameter, supporting a tumulus surmounted by 
pyramidal cones, fragments of wliich are still strewed over the 
sides of the mound. The original number of these cones, even 
in the present dilapidated state of the monument, has been 
recognised by the intelligent observers above quoted to be five, 
standing on the summit of an equal number of massive towers 
carried up from the foundation through the centre of the tumulus, 
and in the lower recesses of which were the sepulchral chambers. 
Within and around this, and other neighbouring tumuli, were 
found various pieces of sculpture, representing human figures, 
lions, griffins. har])ies, &c., in a grotesque archaic style, which, 
we agree with the judicious authority already cited, will be recog- 
nised by all who are not under the sway of tbe popular Egyptian 
prejudice as exhibiting an independent national type of 
Several of these imaginary animals may be recognised among the 
figures on the Lycian monuments lately discovered and described 
by our distinguished countrymnn Sir Charles Fellows. , 

That the tombs of the two most powerful monarchs of Lydia \ 

* Ap. Thierscli, p. 4 13 scq. 

f Sec Transaction* of the Homan Arch»olopical Institute, vol. iv. 1632, p. 272. 

and 
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and Etruria respectively should both be marked by the samcj 
curious peculiarity, of Jive conical pillars on a massive suh^hrxiction, \ 
could hardly be the result of chance. Or even, were we to sup- 
pose that Porsena borrowed his idea immediately from Alyallos. 
it would at least go far to prove an admission by hi nisei f and 
his people of their Lydian cousin^ip. As= this peculiarity is 
limited, in so far as existing remains admit of our judging, either 
to known royal sepulchres, or to such unidentified monuments as, 
from their superior grandeur, may be conjectured at least to have 
been so, it naturally suggests itself that the five cones may have 
been a type of royal dignity ; possibly derived from some orna- 
ment of the crown or diadem, common, as may be implied from 
the text of ' Dionysius already cited, to the Lydian with the 
Etruscan monarch. A head-dress similarly decorated is, in fact, 
occasionally observable on the Etruscan monuments. 

By reference, therefore, to their own admission, the all but 
unanimous testimony of antiquity, and the evidence of their 
natronal monuments — the only safe criteria for our guidance in 
any such case — the Etruscans w'ould appear to have been emi- 
grants from the western shore of the Asiatic peninsula, at a 
period when the arts of civilized life had already reached a certain 
stage of elementary advancement ; and their subsequent progress 
and improvement in those arts to have been carried on, chiefly 
under the auspices of their Italo-Grccian neighbours and subjects, 
partly of thfe foreign models which their extended commerce 
placed at their disposal. 

The attention of the British public has already been directed 
on high authority to the correspondence between certain of the 
works of art recently brought to light under English aus])ices in 
Asia Minor, and those of Etruria.* Several of tlic Lydian plains 
and valleys are described by travellers as covered, like those of 
the Roman Maromma, with tumuli similar to the Cucumelle of 
Volci and Corneto. It is to be hoped that the same British 
enterprise, which has lately drawn aside the veil from so many of 
the hidden mysteries of Lycian archmology, will crown the work 
which Dempster began, by rendering a like service to the monu- 
iflental remains of Lydia. 

1 r-ji: * ■ 

' * Mr. W. U. Hamilton, Report to R. S. L., 1843. See Lit. Goz., Aug. 12, 1843. 
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f Art. IV . — Lives of Men of Letters and Science who Nourished 
in the time of George III. By Henry, Lor^ Brougl^m, 
F.R.S., Member of the National Institute of France and of the 
Royal Academy of Naples. 8vo. London, 1845. 

T ORD Brougham has now given us three goodly volumes u]>on 
statesmen and lawyers during the time of George III. ; and 
this is the first volume of what we hope will prove at least as large 
a series devoted to the literary and scientific ornaments of the 
same period. 

It is well known that no man has gone beyond Lord Brougham 
in the patient finish of particular passages of his speeches ; he has 
himself recorded that the ultimate peroration on Queen Caroline's 
case was written ten times over before he thought it worthy of the 
occasion ; and we have heard from his lips within these last few 
years several outpourings on the Whigs, which no doubt had been 
concocted with equal and more delightful elaboration. But with 
, rare exceptions we cannot believe that he spends much tim& on 
the detail of any of his productions ; nor do we suppose that his 
oral eloquence would be more effective than it is, if he took more 
pains in immediate preparation ; — the preparation of lifelong 
study is a far better and here a quite sufficient thing. But it 
is somewhat different in the case of compositions avowedly and 
exclusively for the press. In these, we think, the public might 
' reasonably expect more of care and deliberation thaircan usually 
be recognised in the authorship of Lord Brougham. Nothing 
like imbecility need be feared — but when there is such obvious 
strength, it is a pity that there should often be as obvious rash- 
ness. Does he, after all, write in general, or content himself with 
dictating ? 

The present volume contsiins Lives of Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Hume, Robertson, Black, Priestley, Cavendish, Watt, Simson, 
Davy ; and it is impossible not to admire the sagacity and range 
of information displayed in describing so many extraordinary 
men, whose characters and fortunes, gifts, attainments, pursuits, 
and performances offer such variety. I'lie biographer seems to 
feel equally at home with poetry, Ipstory, mathematics, chemistry; 
and as reaped the personal features of the heroes, there are seve^ 
ral articles throughout which one hardly ever loses the agreeablfe 
feeling that what his Lordship supplies is the fruit of ripe thought 
and reflection, not merely a very clever man’s hasty deductions 
from materials collected for the nonce. We are sorry to say, how- 
ever, that such is not the case with all of them ; and that the most 
signal exception occurs, according to our judgment, in the life of 
by much the most brilliant and influential personage included in 
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the book — Voltaire. As to Voltaire's works, considered merely 
in a literary poimt of view — in referc(nce to their intellectual and 
artistical merits — we have little complaint to make. We may 
differ from Lord Brougham's opinion as to this of that particular 
piece, or even as to some whole classes of his prose or verse ; 
but no one can doubt that here w^kave genuine criticism, the 
result of long familiarity — criticism conveyed and above all con- 
densed in a style which no cramminfft no reading up, will ever 
enable a Voltaire himself to rival. But it appears to us that Lord 
Brougham's study of the man has been comparatively superficial ; 
that in drawing the character he has overlooked even well-known 
facts, and neglected frequently to apply serious thought to the facts 
which he mentions. 

This is the more strange, because be sets out with a severe 
censure of the superficiality of all )>receding lives of Voltaire. 
He says most truly that notone of the French biographers appears 
even to have thought of examining thoroughly the twenty volumes 
of his own correspondence. We ex])ected copious evidence of 
Lord Brougham's having done what his predecessors thus neg- 
lected ; and it was equally natural to suppose that he must have 
sifted the numerous memoirs and epistolary collections connected 
with the names of Voltaire's associates or opponents, which have 
issued from the press since Voltaire’s own letters were first in- 
cluded in a general edition of his works. In the essay before us 
we find slender proof of this sort of preparation. We believe it 
gives only one circumstance of the slightest moment as to Vol- 
taire's personal history, which was not given in Condorcet's 
meagre life of the ' Patriarch.’ Very many incidents and trans- 
actions, brought to light and clearly established and explained 
by works published since that date, and which are of the first 
importance to a right understanding of Voltaire’s career and 
character, seem wholly to have escaped the new biographer’s cog- 
nizance. There is not a single line from which it need be in- 
ferred that Lord Brougham ever read even Grimm. If ever he 
read Madame de Grafigny, he bad utterly forgotten her book 
before he thought of writing his own. The reference to it in his 
Appendix seems indeed to imply this very distinctly. However 
his Lordship may be justified in despising the ckAiracter of Long- 
champs, even that evidence ought not to have been passed over 
as if it had no existence. No dispassionate person can believe it 
to be a mere tissue^of malicious inaentions. In many important 
particulars it is very far indeed from standing alone. 

It will be anticipated, of course, that as Lord Brougham 
has chiefly relied on Coi^orcet> bis life also is an apology for 

Voltiure. 
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Voltaire. It is so; but we are very far from insinuating that 
Lord Brougham indicates any sympathy with th^.^nti- Christian 
opinions projected in every page by bis shallow dhd coxcombical 
predecessor. Lord Brougham, in this as in all his writings, avows 
himself a Christian : he deplores what Condorcet makes the chief 
theme of his eulogy — but, condemning infidelity, he suggests some 
strange enough apologies for the arch-infidci. 

lie first of all says that an unfair ])rcjudice has been raised 
by the charge of blasphemy constantly brought against Voltaire. 
' Blasphemy,’ says his Lordship, ‘ implies belief.’. Voltaire be- 
lieved in the Deity of natural religion, and of that Deity he 
never wrbte irreverently. Not believing in any revealed reli- 
gion, he is unjustly reproached with blasphemy for having devoted 
his talents to overthrow the whole system of Christianity, which 
was in his eyes no more than the most recent and triumphant 
ot a long series of fraudulent fictions — all alike devised by priestly 
impostors for tyrannical purposes — to profess belief in any one of 
which ever has been and ever will be clear proof of either imbe- 
cility or hypocrisy. Such is the substance of his Lordship’s 
exordium. 

VVe doubt very much if there ever was an Atheist— in the 
broadest sense of that term — a rational being, who seriously and 
fixedly believed the universe to be the result of chance; but we 
may content ourselves with quoting a couple of sentences from 
Condorcet’s summary, and asking whether Voltaire was not, by 
his prime eulogist’s showing, as near as possible what mankind 
generally understand by an Atheist : — • 

‘ II a paru coiistammeiit persuadtS de Tcxistence d’un Etrc supreme, 
sans se dissiniulcr la force des objections qii’oii oppose a cettc opinion, 
II croyait voir denis la Nature tin ordre rvyuUer; mais sans s’aveugler 
sur dos irrdguhirittfs frappantes qu’il iie pouvait expliquer. II dtait per- 
suade, quoiqu’il tut encore t^loignd de cette certitiule devaiit laquelle se 
taisent toiitcs Ics diflicultes. II resta dans une incertitude presque 
absolue sur la spiritualite — et mfime sur la permanence de Vdme apres 
le corps ; mais comme il croyait cette dernierc opinion utile, de meme 
que celle. de Vexistence de Dieu, il s’est permis rarenient de montrer scs' 
doutes.’— Vie de Voltaire, p. 119. 

It would, we apprehend, be very easy to bring together very 
many passages in which — even taking Lord Brougham’s notion of 
blasphemy as the rule — Volt^e. blasphemes; but we should be 
sorry to fill even a page in such a manner fd^ any purpose what- 
ever. H is Lordship proceeds to say that, dismissing the blackest 
charge, Voltaire’s hostility to Christianity itself must fully expose 
him to our condemnation, unless we believe that be had taken 

due 
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due and fair I^ins 
his creed. 


to esLaxnine into the evidences before he formed 


^ No man,’ Lord Brougham (and^thts is no tiew doctmie with 
/itw), * is accountable for the opinion he may form, the conclusion at 
which he may arrive, provided that he has taken due pains to inform 
, his mind and fix his judgment; but for conduct of his understanding 
h^ certainly is responsible. He does more than err if he negligently 
proceeds in the inquiry ; he does more than err if he allows any motive 
to sway his mind save the constant and single desire of finding the 
truth; he does more than err if he suffers the least influence of temper 
or of weak feeling to warp his judgment ; he does more than err if be 
listens rather to ridicule than reason — unless it be that ridicule which 
k springs from the contemplation of gross and manifest absurdity, and 
Vvhich is itt'^ttiit^ argument and not ribaldry. * 

‘ Now by tlieae^ain rules we must try Voltaire ; and it is impossible 
to deny that ^ 4 ^ possessed such suflicicnt inforniatioii, and applied his 
mind with |uch Sufficient anxiety to (he discovery of truth, as gave him 
a right to say that he had formed his opinions, bow erroneous soever 
they might be, after inquiring, and not lightly. The story which is 
related of the master in the Jesuits’ seminary of Louis Ic Grand, where 
he was educated, having foretold that he would be the Corypheus of 
deists, if true, only proves that he had very early begun to think for 
himself.’ — p. 5. 

Now Voltaire was a mere boy when he left this Jesuits’ college. 
It will hardly be maintained that he had at that period taken 
the * due and possessed himself of the ' sufficient in- 

\ formation,* : Lord Brougham insists upon ; but whether the 

story of the superior s prophecy be or be not true, it is certain 
that in the earliest of Voltaire’s productions we find his infidelity 
* exactly the same, in kind and in degree, that it appears in the 
latest of his works. The Epistle to Uranic (Madame Rupel- 
mondc), which is among the very first, is pointed out by Con- 
dorcet for our special admiration, as containing, in its few stanzas, 
the sum and substance of the doctrine of Fenrey ! We have no 
wish to dwell on a word, but surely Lord Brougham employs his 
words with less than ' sufficient anxiety.’ He does not believe 
any more than ourselves that any man, especially a man of uii- 
surpassed acuteness, can inquire diligently * with the single desire 
of ^finding the truth,’ and yet, in the upshot, ‘ fix his judgment’ 
that the evidences of Christianity arc a heap 6f fables and de- 
lusions, which he may spend in deriding, without ex- 

posing himself to any minor mod^ation even of the charge of ( 
blasphemy. " ‘ * 

With the inconsistency of an advocate who feels that he has a 
bad case in hand. Lord Brougham turii$ to a better argument. 
He pleads that Christianity was placed before the young mind 
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of his client as inextricably interwoven with the lying legends, 
the corrupt doctrine, the scandalous history of papal Rome ; 
assent to the fundamental truths and to the super-imposed 
fictions being claimed as upon the same authority ; and we are 
admonished to endeavour to place ourselves in Voltaire's situation 
before we denounce him as without excuse. Did it not occur to 
Lord Brougham that these were as nearly as possible the circum- 
stances under which Christianity was presented to thoite who were 
enabled to ‘ sift the nheat from the chaff*’ (as he himself expresses 
it) in the sixteenth century — to those minds, all educated under 
the full influence of the Romish system, when that system was far 
more powerful than in the days of Voltaire, in whose case the # 
result was emancipation from Rome, but no confounding of i\xGf 
Christian revelation with her super-additions ? We are very far 
from denying wcMght io Lord Brougham's extenuating suggestion 
— without doubt it was most unfortunate that a mind and a 
tcinj)er such as Voltaire's should have been exposed at the outset 
to the influences here pointed out — without doubt, of all popish 
educations, bad at best, the worst for him must have been that of 
a Jesuit college ; but the biographer, in our opinion, exaggerates 
his point. It a])])cars to us that in Voltaiie's revolt against the 
syst<Mn of his college the grand motive was j)recisely what every 
reconsideration of his story has more and more impressed on us 
as the grand motiv<* of all his subsequent doings and writings — 
iiainely, the gratification of a vanity such as never before or since 
was connected with an intellect of the like grasp. In our opinion 
that womTerfully precocious creature rebelled against the religion 
of his tutors, not in the main because it involved the errors of J 
popery, but because it was taught by those placed in authority/ 
over him. It would probably have been much the same, whether 
he had been subjected to the discipline of Salamanca, or Cairo, 
or Benares — of Geneva, of Wittemberg, or of Oxford. 

In this particular direction, however, of his beardless presump- 
tion, as well as in others, he had supporters, w^hose interference 
\ (though scari-ely alluded to by Lord Brougham) deserves some 
} thought. When a mere child he first got by heart the gems of 
i the Moisadc, and then indited irreverent rhymes of his own, for 
t the express ])ur|)o$e of annoying his elder brother, who was a 
youth of pious disposition, and afterwards declared himself an 
' adherent of the Jansenists. The father, a decent old notary, 
sided with the elder son ; but the younger found countenance— 
probably in his mother — certainly in his godfather, one of those 
many priests who figured in the gay society of Paris as avowed 
freethinkers and freclivers — the clever and profligate Abbe de 
Chateauneuf, the worthy confessor of Ninon de I'Enclos. This 

reverend 
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reverend joker of jokes may very probably have done for his 
godson's boyish blasplieinies what the godson did in the se(]uel for 
those of the King of Prussia — at all events, he c'arried the boy 
{Ann. JEtai. 13) and the ballads to Ninon^ whi» was enchanted 
with both; and thenceforth the young prodigy’s liolidays were 
spent not so often at home as in the brilliant boudoirs where a 
dynasty of Ninons predominated over a hierarchy of Cli&lcau- 
neufs. Voltaire thus, at the very o]umuig, had the opportunity 
of forming a set of acquaintance totally unlike what his birth 
entitled him to ; he became the chosen companion, by and bv, 
of some of the most prominent among the young nobility. The 
society he thus started in was opposed bitterly to the court- 
system of Lo^tis XIV^’s old age — ami cveiy month endeared 
more and more among them the sparkling genius, who hanily 
needed their encouragement to d(*vc‘I()])e an audacity matchless 
as his wit, in libels and pasquinades all tending to c'over with 
ridicule the religion of the great enemy M' all the Cliateaunenfs. 
the Pere la Chaise, and the quondam friend of Ninon. Madame 
dc Maintenon.* 

VVe think the original direction of his wit is pretty clearly 
accounted for; ami talso the scorn with which. on(|uitting the 
Jesuits, he treated his father’s desire that lie should turn him- 
self to the study of jurisprudence, with a view to a jdace in 
the magistracy, llis vanity Imd already soared far above such 
views as M. Arouct’s. J'here ensued a series of domestic 
quarrels, of which we have few distinct details, e^^'cpt that 
when at length the notary turned him out of doors, he was^licl- 
tered by his mother's oracle Cliateauncuf, and that'* gen tiematrs 
liberal friends, one of whom (to complete the picture) was'a bishop. 


• Lord Uroughum tiaa a note on Ninon in wliirli lie refers to Voltaire • letter in the 
* M(:laiiges Lilteraires," vol. iit. p. ;ui * doing jiiit ice Ui some oflier great qualities.' 
\Vi! have reiicniscd tlie letter. It is a gay, jocular snmiiiiiiy of Ninon's career as a wit 
and a stnimpef. He recites the most celebrated of hei amours and the tnosi indecent 
of her jests: — but ‘many great qualities!' One — and but one — honest action is 
stated — a lover having given her- a casket of money to kwp for him, she restored it 
with integrity. Cominon honesty is certainly more creditable than uncoinnion jiroUi- 
gucy, or uncommoii impudence — hut still it hardly amounts to a ‘great quality^ even 
in a courtezan — at least not in a rich courtezan. \Vhat cun lAjrd Droughain have 
meant? 

Hut Lord Brougham has made no reference to another article on Mademoiselle de 
I'Eticlos which occurs in Voltaire's ‘Melanges Hisforiqiies,' vol. i. p. 217, i!^c. This 
is entitleii, ‘ 1)* Abraham et de Ninon I’Eii^os;' — ami here, after some jmges of the 
usual mockery of the Old Testament, we have a full account of the Ahh4 de Cij:ifeaii< 
neuf’t own love-passages with Aftion wragemtirt — thus concluded ‘ VoiliL lu \tiiilti 
de cetfe historiette que l*Abb£ de Chateauneuf, inoii hon parrain, qiii je dois inon 
bapteme, m*a rocontl souvent dans mon etilance, pour me former I'esjirit et Ic ceeur/ 
As it appears from llie paper which Lord Brougliam does cite that Ninon had been 
of old well acqiminted with Madame Arouet, the motlier of Voltaire, we think the 
whole affair of no small importance to his early history. 

F 2 Before 
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Before his rejection of the paternal counsels had exposed him to 
any very severe inconveniences, the notary and the elder brother 
both died ; and he found himself in every sense his own master, 
with the command of what all accounts agree in describing as 
' an easy fortune,’ though none of them afford any exact notion of 
its amount. Condorc(*t says, that on reckoning his inherited 
means he perceived Ikj had no need of any profession. He adds, 
that (as we may easily suppose) the company he jkept had given 
him high notions on the article of expenditure; and, in fine, 
that resolving henceforth to be a man of fashion, ^\ith literature 
for tlie occupation of iiis mornings, he determined also to in- 
crease, if possildc, his fortune by some preliminary methods, tf> 
such an extent as should enable him to dispense with the usual 
gains of literary employment — in <»ther words, to exert his tstlents 
according to his own taste and bent, without caring whether the 
results might or might not pass muster with royal or ecclesias- 
tii'al censors, and recoire or want accordingly the protection of 
.the law as jiroperty. VVhal methods he took remains in some 
obscurity : that dabbling in the funds was fine of them, all his bio- 
graphers seem to take for granted. We have little doubt that this 
was the chief resource, and, moreover, that he was assisted by 
persons in high station, who sheltered their own disgraceful traffic 
in the raw material of official knowledge by conductmg it in 
the name of this roturicr stripling. Lord Brougham seems to 
think that Voltaire owed his largest accession of wealth to some 
merely commercial speculations, in which he engaged under tlie 
guidance and patronage of one Falconer, an English merchant, 
during the few years that he spent, when still a very young man, 
in or near London. Where Lord Brougham found this story we 
are not aware. To tlie old suspicion that he profited very much 
by the Mississippi bubble, he objects that Voltaire was not appa- 
rently resident in Paris during that insanity ; but he admits that 
he might have speculated through agents : and that he had Pa- 
risian frienrls well skilled in such affairs, seems the best ascer- 
tained fact in this department of his history. It is probable 
that he continued through life as determined a stock-jobber as 
his disciple Talleyrand ; and there wxre not a few occasions on 
which Voltaire must have possessed means of access to government 
secrets both in France and elsewhere, as precious for the purposes 
of this trade as Talleyrand himself, or any surviving Liberal but 
one, ever enjoyed. There is no doubt that long before his fortieth 
year he was master of an estate not only abundant, but splendid. 
After that time he seems to have acted as a sort of banker to 
many of the French nobles — and even to several of the smaller 
German potentates. When he died he left, besides some landed 

possessions. 
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possessions, a monied capital producing a revenue of full 7000/. 
a-year — equal in France then to double the sum in Kngland now 
at the very lead. And we see no reason to suppose that any part 
worth mentioning of this great fortune was derived from the sale 
of those productions which had been piled on or under every 
counter in Europe during half a century of uniform and unrivalled 
popularity. 

From eighteen to seventy-eight this indefatigable stock-jobber 
and money-lender was continually before the world as a pro- 
ductive author; no modern diligence ever equalled his — not 
Southey’s, or Goethe's, or Scott’s. In all these years not one can 
be pointed out in which he did not add something considerable 
to die Antichristian literature of Europe. In all his voluminous 
cori'4es[>ondence there is not one letter, not one line, indicating the 
slightest pause of doubt or hesitation in his hostility to the whole 
scheme of revealed religion. We should be curious to know at 
what period Lord Brougham inclines to Ii)c his * turning his mind 
with sufficient anxiety * to the evidences of (’hristianity. Did anyj 
man ever study those evidences with any anxiety, and yet discover 
not even reason for a momentary halt — a slight shade of suspicion 
that the system might be true ? 

He had other occupation for his time ; and Coiidorcet glories 
in avowing it. ‘ I am weary/ said Voltaire*, ere his career wasj 
half done, ‘of hearing it eternally said that twelve men were 
sufficient to' establish Christianity ; ere I die I shall have proved 
that one man was sufficient to destroy it.’ This was his purpose 
— this was his ambition — in this cause it was that his mon- 
strous vanity had been embarked at the outset — and in this 
cause he never faltered. Whatever he read was rend not with 
a view to the ascertainment of truth, but in quest of fresh ammu- 
nition for the post which he had pledged his vanity — his all — to 
maintain. 

It is indeed true that at three different times — once when still a 
young man — once when in the meridian brightness of his course — 
and once again when within sight of the gates of death — Voltaire 
made solemn profession of his adherence to the Church of Home: 
but Lord Brougham omits all reference to these incidents, and 
Cohdorcet only mentions them to deplore that such a mind should 
have condescended, for olivious reasons of personal interest or 
convenience, to a momentary dereliction of the path of truth. In 
even the last of the three cases he almost instantly retracted. 
Even then he found lime to renounce, by an insolent sarcasm, the 
Saviour in whose sacrament he had not feared to participate. 
We rather wonder that Lord Brougham did omit these things. 
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They might perhaps have afforded him some support in his 
views as to the effect of the Jesuit education. He might have 
observed that Voltaire had at least taken in so much of its doc- 
trine as to be at ease^ whenever it suited liim, in the practice of 
subscribing creeds in the * non-natural sense.’ 

Voltaire is distinguished among inhdels — we mean of course 
among infidels at all entitled to be considered of his order in mind 
and accomplishment — by two circumstances, both of which seem 
pregnant witli extraordinary difficulty for those who assert that he 
ha<l really turned his mind with honest anxiety to the study of 
Christianity. Ho stands alone, among really eminent •men of 
letters,' in his uniformly maintained opinion of the Bible. Many 
before, and many more after him, have denied not only the inspi- 
ration of tlio sacred volume, hut the reality of the most molaientous 
facts recorded in it; but Voltaire was the first who constantly 
denied its title to be considered at all events as the most curious 
monument of remote antiquity, and the repository of some of the 
^sublimest effusions of human genius, lie treated it, boy and 
fman, as a bundle of coarse imbecilities. In this, we believe, wo 
[may safely say he liad no predecessor. Far different was the 
tone even of his master Baylc — the master from whom he drew 
nineteen-twentieths of what is called his ecclesiastical learning, 
jand also how and where to get at the other twentieth ; far differ- 
' ent was the tone even of liis greatest successor, Gibbon. Entirely 
different is that of every French infidel, possessing any consider- 
:able reach of capacity, in the present age, 

I The other point is that evidence of honest study supplied by his 
• stubborn refusal to admit that Christianity, whether a revealed or a 
human system, has had any beneficial influence on the human race 
— that it has been a humanizing religion. You will find no denial 
of this in any preceding student of classical antiquity — but in that 
department at least Voltaire merited Johnson’s description ‘vir 
paucarum lilerarum.’ Neither, however, will you find any denial 
< of it in any real student even of the history and literature of the 
ages subsequent to the Cliristian era — except only, if as a student 
he must here be excepted, Voltaire. Slender, nevertheless, os 
Voltaire’s stock of classical, perhaps we might add of mediseval, 
learning may have been — he had enough of both to render it very 
hard to reconcile his obstinacy on this head with the theory that 
considers him as an honest man ; more than enough to over- 
whelm all who attribute to him either the smallest respect for 
purity of morals, or the slightest comprehension of the efficacy of 
social regulations in raising or lowering the general standard of 
well-being among mankind and womankind. Here, however, 

Voltaire 
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Voltaire has^had H plentiful succession. He is the parent of that 
new German school (recruited largely from the philosopliizing 
Jews) by which religious unbelief is proclaimed in the same 
breath with systematic depravity of morals. To him, of whom we 
may well say, as Milton does of Belial, that 

‘ A spirit more lewd 
Fell not from heaven,’ 

we may trace those myriad abominations of the modern continental 
press, in which the religion of the Gospel is boldly denounced as 
a tyrannical scheme for the abridgment of the natural liberty of 
man in the indulgence of every passion embraced in his nature, 
asiwe have that nature before us. But indeed even many infidels 
who have not ventured to avow the Voltaire doctrine on this score, 
apjiear to betray no scanty sympathy with it. From the old Italian 
scoffers downwards it is curious to trace the almost pcrpctu.al 
combination of scepticism and lubricity. In Bayle’s Dictionary, 
that grand arsenal of all learning, all wit, and all wickedness, it is 
difficult to say which element is the more copiously exhibited ; 
and it is much the same with Gibbon’s History. 

We do not well understand Lord Brougham’s meaning where 
he analyzes and quotes this or that Poem or Essay of Voltaire’s, 
and then remarks that nothing but Romish ^ bigotry ’ could have 
‘detected’ infidelity ‘lurking’ in the piece. Whether glaring or 
lurking, .it is always there — ^you can never detect what does not 
exist. Voltaire’s ambition was to destroy Christianity — but by what 
means / By means of an intellectual supremacy to bo established 
for himself over the mind of the civilized world. How could this 
I influence be created if he were to set at defiance openly upon 
every occasion the prevailing opinion and scntiincuit of the world 
— how maintained, strengthened, consolidated, unless by a mostj 
sedulous conciliation of that opinion and sentiment, through a' 
thousand arts — especially the affectation, in performances meant 
to be put into the hands of women and young peojile, of some 
sympathy and respect for what it was well known parents and 
guardians, generally speaking, still esteemed and clieribhod t It is, 
we repeat, impossible to point out the year, aye, or the month in 
which he was not labouring at some directly and avowedly infidel 
work ; and to say that * bigotry ’ only saw the same infidelity in 
contemporaneous productions of a less flagrant blazon, is in fact 
to say thiit' ‘ bigotry ’ alone considered these last with ‘ sufficient 
anxiety for the discovery of the truth.’ When Voltaire in a tragedy 
introduces a scornful description of priests, what does it signify 
that, as Lord Brougham observes, the priests are those of some 
pagan superstition ? Did the intention escape any one familiar 

V with 
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with Voltaire's works? - Did it ever elude the Parisian • ;)«Er^erre ? 
How could it, whea*he had a thousand times explained that all 
priests are part and parcel of the same conspiracy; not less of 
the same brotherhood, because this calls himself a Druid, that a 
Bonze, a third an Imaum, the fourth a Bishop, than soldiers are 
efficient members of the same army for wearing, one of them a 
blue uniform, a second red, another bottle-green % But we are 
still more at a loss to understand Lord Brougham’s calling atten- 
tion to passages of tragic verse in which Voltaire expresses the 
faith and feelings of Christians, as if such things ought to have 
at all disturbed the judgment of the ‘ bigots.* The bigots ’ must 
have been blockheads truly if they had considered the Christii^ity 
of one play as more reflective of the author’s opinion f^^^'^the 
Islamisin of the next in the scroll. Men of religious (xMvMon 
were quite justified in not only not attaching any value tosbeh 
' patches of piety,* but rejecting them with even greater indigna- 
tion than the most unblushing of his libels (since we must not 
i^y blasphemies') against their Saviour. 

We think most readers will .agree with us in regretting 
these specimens of loose phraseology ; but we shall probably be 
classed with the worst of the bigots when we say that Lord 
Brougham seems to us to give Voltaire a great deal too much 
credit for his conduct in the famous cases of Colas waA de la Barre 
— a conduct which indeed has been extolled in very* unmeasured 
terms by many who regard his general character much as we our- 
selves have always done. We are not so absurd as to question 
that Voltaire would have heard the details of such atrocious 
injustice as that in the Galas case with sincere indignation, in 
whatever j)art of the world it might have beem perpetrated ; but 
it is im])ossible not to consider his pertinacious zeal and diligence 
in the matter as having been principally stimulated by the fact 
that the barbarity was instigated by his own elected enemies, 
the French Clergy. He saw the opportunity of carrying the 
sentiments of all mankind with him against them — and he seized 
it and used it with matchless energy, adroitness, and success. I n 
the affair of La Barre his personal interest — not merely that of his 
vanity as pledged to the ruin of the clerical influence, but that of 
his own immediate ssifcty — was directly compromised. The shock- 
ing cruelty of which La Barre was the victim had been invoked 
in the name of outraged religion : and one of the assigned proofs 
of the unfortunate youth’s infidelity was that he had Voltaire's 
works in his chamber. The patriarch was bitterly twitted with 
these particulars by his own friends the Encyclopedistes, when, 
at a later period, he refused to give them any assistance in the 
affair of M. de Moraiigies. . 


Lord 
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1 Lord Brougham admits that Voltaire was guilty of many mean- 
nesses* — he especially notices the levity with which he communi- 
cated bis most obnoxious writings to all that approached him» and 
the astounding solemnity with which he constantly denied his con- 
cern in these writings when they got into circulation^^and threat- 
ened to bring him into trouble. There was hardly a year in his 
life that he did not subject himself to this sort of humiliation. The 
eternal succession of dirty petty personal quarrels that kept all 
his days in hot water is mentioned — and his reckless vindictiveness 
is alluded to, condemned, and lamented. But Lord Broughani 
does not go into any one of these affairs so as to give his unin- 
foimied reader the very slightest notion of the, in truth, unparal- 
IclS'^aseness of which Voltaire was capable. Not a word of 
thnafstnous calumny which at seventy years of age he invented 
and propagated against an innocent girl of seventeen — whose only 
offence had been that the attractions of her acting in some^ old 
play deferred the production on the Parisian stage of his own 
* Lois dc Minos.’ Not a word of the enforced completeUlilfS 
of the jealous old tyrant’s retractation — not a word of the shout 
of scorn that reached his ears from even his own most stedfast 
partisans in the capital. 

His Lordship rivals Condorcet in the lenity with which he dis- 
misses Voltaire’s conduct in relation to the King of Prussia. We 
•hear enough of Frederick’s offences, which were worthy of all con- 
tempt as well as wonder : but the Patriarch gets off as if he had 
been merely the innocent victim of the despot’s caprice. — ‘ The 
King,* says Lord Brougham, ‘ claims the whole blame.’ It 
seems to us that the more you load the King with the blame of the 
separation, the more abominably shabby is the figure that Vol- 
taire makes, when one turns over the large portion of his writings 
occupied in one shape or another with the King. Voltaire, says 
his Lordship, had given Frederick no cause of offence — he had only 
served and praised and extolled him — his dismissal was wanton in 
the highest degree : Voltaire would have continued at Berlin all his 
days but for this odious, outbreak of the tyrannical temper. Very 
well — and what did Voltaire do after he left Prussia? Did he not 
imtiiediately commence a series of satirical writings, in every pos- 
sible shape of prose and verse, by which the King was held up to 
universal odium, scorn, nay, /terror - the materials all supplied 
by what Voltaire had observed of Frederick’s conduct and man- 
ners fropa day to day, from night to night, during the residence in 
Berlin and Potsdam— the period when Voltairn had been not 
only worshipping him to his Stkce with unwearied adulation, but 
representing him in every book and every letter he wrote as the 

model 
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model of every virtue^ as well as of universal genius ?* Did ever | 
vituperation recoil so dreadfully upon its author? Nor was any 
possible creeping paltriness omitted. Can any man contemplate 
without blushing the various readings in Voltaire’s earlier Epitres» 
&c., &C., to and about his ^Achille — Ilomerc: — every high- wrought 
panegyric, every delicate compliment, erased and supplanted by a 
fierce burst of hatred, or a savage sneer of disgust^^all the origi- 
nal eulogy, as he shortsightedly fancied, for ever Cancelled and 
annulled — but all raked up and renewed by the blind zeal of his 
own chosen disciples in their enthusiastic determination that the 
world should 

‘ lose no drop of the immortal man ! * 

There is one small subjc^ct on which it equally amazed' tind 
amused us to find Lord Brougham taking up the cudgels for Vbl- 
tairc. After a lively but imperfect account of his long retire- 
ment at the cdiateau of Cirey — lively, for it is Lord Brougham's ; 
m^St imperfect, because he has neglectcxl the best authorities ; — ■ 
we have tlie following paragraph on ^ the nature of the attach- 
ment’ between Voltaire and Madame du Chatclct: — 

‘ Many conjectures have, of course, been raised, as at the time much 
scandal was circulated. There seems upon the whole no sufficient rea- 
son to question its liaving been Biutonic. The conduct of the husband, 
a respectable and honourable man, the character of the lady lierself bujt 
above all the open manner in which their intimacy was avowed, and the 
constant recognition of it by persons so respectable as the Argentals and 
Argensons, so punctUhus as the Deffands and the Ifenaults^ seem to 
justify this conclusion. It is w'cll known that, both in former times and 
in our own, the laws of French society are exceedingly rigorous, not in- 
deed to the exclusion of the realities, hut to the saving of the appearances 
— “ Les conretiances arant touf' is the rule. It is never permitted, 
where a grave suspicion exists of a criminal intercourse, that the slightest 
appearance of intimacy should be seen in public between the parties. 
Voltaire’s letters to all his correspondents, in which bespeaks of Emily to 
some, of Madame la Marquise to others, of Chatelet-Newton to others, 
giving her remembrances to them, and himself inviting them to the 
chUtcau — all seems wholly inconsistent with the rules of social iiitcrco]arsc 
observed by our neighbours, on the supposition of her having been his 
mistress.’ 

Can Lord Brougham be serious? The Marquis du Cha- 
telct was an elderly nobody — the tame stupid appendage of an 
imperious voluptuous young blue-stocking and fury, who never 

, * I^rd Broiigbain has a xnysttnrious little note about the usual Ferney nickname for 

Frederick — Luc, We infer that his Lordship has not |)enctrated the shocking meaning 
jof the Patriarch. 
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condescended to the slightest affectation of regard for him, or for 
any of the vulgar duties and virtues of her sex. The * respecta- 
bility ’ of the husband and the * character of the lady* were such, 
that Voltaire, on discovering that he had been supplanted in her^ 
fancy by St. Lambert, observed to M. du Chatelet that St. Lam- 
bert had only served him as he (Voltaire) had served M. do 
Richelieu,*-^ timo nail,' said the bereft lover to the respectable 
and honourable husband — *onc nail wdl drive out another.’ 
Condorcet eulogises her as < supericure a tous les prejuges, et 
n'ayant pas la faiblcssc de cacher combicn elle les liedaignait.' 
As to the ‘ punctiliousness of the Henaults and DefFands/ — the 
liaisoti of Louis XV. with his Pompadour was not more openly 
blaa^ned to the world than was during a long succession of years 
tbaf4rir,the President Henault with Madame du Deffand — whose 
whole previous and subsequent history (down to old age and 
blindness) was as respects these matters a duplicate of Madame 
du Chatelet’s. Lord Krougham has had good opportunities pf 
observing French society; hut when he says that the strongest 
argument for the Platonic* purity of the attachment is the rigour 
with which French society forbids all such demonstrations of 
inthviacy between guilty lovers, as were implied in Voltaire’s 
domestication at Cirey, we must ask whether J^ord Brougham 
considers of no importance what was the universal opinion of 
French society as to the particular case here in question ? Who 
ever heard of any doubt on the subject among the French 
society of the time ? — where did Lord Brougham find any trace 
of * conjectures?' He mentions various appellations for the lady 
that occur in Voltaire’s letters — hut he omits one — ‘ Venus-New- 
ton.’ It is plain, in short, that granting the rule of society to 
have been what Lord Brougham states, Voltaire and Madame 
du Chatelet claimed an exception — and that their claim was 
allowed. In English society also we have had and still have 
some very strict rules : yet Lord Brougham knows that the in- 
fluence of party can now and then over-ride tlic severest of them 
in what calls itself the highest life of London. 

Lord Brougham has this note at p. 80 : 

* An expression which occurs in Voltaire’s letter to Madame du 
Deffand, announcing the Marchioness’s death, seems strange. Though 
it clearly proves nothing, yet it was an extraordinary thing to say at such 
a moment. He asks to be allowed to weep with her for one “ qui avec 
sea faiblesses avail un &me respectable.’’— (Cor. Gen., iii. 365.) In 
all probability this referred to her violent temper, of which Madame 
du D. might have heard him complain, as he certainly suffered much 
under it.’ 

We think it more probable that Voltaire referred to Madame 

du 
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du Chatelet’s^ for him mortifying^ and to herself fatal, affair with 
St. Lambert. To allude to mere conjugal infidelity as ^ faiblesse 
in thp lamented esprit fort, would have been extremely unpolite 
in Voltaire writing to Madame du Deffand. 

A note at p. 98 seems also notable : — 

‘ It was the fate of many writings left by Voltaire at Cirey to be 
burnt by the base fanaticism or low jealousy of the Marquis’s brother, 
after Madame du Chatelet’s death.’ 

What in the Condorcet dialect, was cvWeA fanaticism, may have 
led to the destruction of some valuable MSS. of ' Melanges 
Historiques.’ We think it probable, also, that the Marquis du 
Chatclct's brother considered it his duty to oI)litcratc, aa far as 
he could, the records and monuments of a connexion disgraceful 
to the head of his house — to the name of his noble family. But 
we should like to know whether this low, base, jealous burning 
of papers is thought by Lord Brougham to countenance the 
notion that Voltaire’s intimacy with the lady of Cirey was re- 
garded as one of pure friendship by the contemporary society of 
France.* 

At Cirey, Voltaire divided his mornings between studying 
Newton under the tutorship of his charming hostess, and the 
composition of the Pvucelh, in which also she is supposed to have 
given him great assistance. She was in her 24lh year when the 
affair began, he in his .*3(kh. 71ie amiable Marquis (who was in 
embarrassed circumstances) had allowed Voltaire to add a wing 
to his ancient and naked chhteaii. On the ground floor of this 
wing the Platonic man of letters had his apartment — three or four 
rooms en suite S]>lendidly furnished. He had also decorated an 
upper a])artmcnt for tlie lady — all one blaze of luxury. Into these 
bowers of bliss the Marquis, when he happened to be at home, was 
admitted twice a d;iy — half an hour at noon for breakfast, and at 
supper — till he had eaten his fill — when he immediately retired, 
and the reading and polishing of the new stanzas of the Pucelle 
commenced with due accompaniment of champagne. Madame 
de Grafigny, who was allowed during her visit to remain after 
the bo 7 i liomnic, alias the cocker — alias the husband — had with- 
drawn! — says these readings sent her to her cliainber ' as mad as 
a young man.' . Lord Brougham’s criticism on the chef-d’oeuvre 
of this innocent seclusion, is in these words : — 

* It is painful and humiliating to human genius to confess, what yet 
is without any doubt true, that this is, of all his poetical works, the 
most perfect, showing most wit, most spirit, most of the resources of a 

* Let aiiy wader turn tu our articles on Madame de Graiigny (Quart. Uev., vol. 
xxiii.), on Gi'imm*8 Memoirs (Quart. Kev., vols. ix. and xi.), and on Miss Berry's Life 
and Correspondence of Madame du Deffand (Quart. Rev. vol. v.). 
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great poet, though pf course the nature of the subject forbids all uttemptB 
at either th^ paqietic or the sublime; but in brilliant imagery — in pic- 
turesque description — in point and epigram — in boundless fertility of 
fancy — in variety of striking and vigorous satire— all clothed in vefsc as 
natural as Swift’s, and far more varied as well as harmonious — no pre- 
judice, however naturally raised by the moral faults of the work, can 
prevent us from regarding it ns the great masterpiece of his jioetical ge- 
nius. Here of ^rse the panegyric must close, and it must give way 
to indignation at such a perversion of such divine talents. The inde- 
cency, often amounting to absolute obscenity, which pervades nearly 
the whole composition, cannot be excused on the plea that it is only a 
witty licentioui^ncss, instead of one which excites the passions ; still less 
can it be palliated by citing had precedents, least of all by referring to 
sucTt writers as Ariosto, who more rarely violates the laws of decorum ; 
wh^^aa Voltaire is ready to commit this oilence at every moment, and 
see^s ever to take the view of each subject that most easily lends itself 
to licentious allusions. But this is not all. The “Pucelle” is one 
continued sneer at all that men do hold, and all that they ought t<^ 
hold, sacred, from the highest to the least important subjects, in a merj^ 
view — from the greatest to the most iiiditTercnt, even in a critical view. 
Religion and its ministers and its professors — virtue, especially the vir- 
Uies of a prudential cast — the feelings of humanity — the sense of beauty 
-rftlie rules of poetical composition— the very walks of literature in 
which Voltaire had most slrivcn to excel — are all made the constant 
subjects of sneering contempt, or of ribald laughter ; sometimes by wit, 
sometimes by humour, not rarely by the broad grins of mere gross 
buffoonery. It is a sad thing to reflect that the three masterpieces of 
three such men as Voltaire, Rousseau, Byron, should all be the most 
immoral of their compositions.’ 

We must also^ in justification of some of our previous remarks, 
extract the paragraph which immediately follows this eloquent 
description of the ‘ Pucelle d’Orleans.’ 

^ But here it would be unjust to forget that the same genius which 
underwent this unworthy prostitution, was also enlisted by its versatile 
possessor in the Service of virtue and of moral truth. There may be 
some doubt if his moral essays, the Discours sur I’Homme,” may not 
be placed at the head of his serious poetry — none whatever that it is a 
performance of the highest merit. As the subject is didactic, his 
talents, turned towards grave reasoning and moral painting^ adapted 
rather to satisfy the understanding than to touch the heart, and address- 
ing themselves more to the learned and polite than to the bulk of man- 
kind, occupied here iimr appointed province^ and had their full scope. 
Pope’s moral essays gave the first hint of these beautiful compositions ; 
but there I's nothing borrowed in them from that great moral poet, and 
there is no inferiority in the execution of the plan. A strict regard to 
modesty, with the exception of a line or two, reigns throughout, and the 
object is^ to inculcate the purest principles of humanity, of tolerance, 
and of virtue. None but a Romanist bigot could ever have discovered 

V the 
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the lurking attack upon religion in the noble verses against substituting 
vain ceremonies for good works, and attempting to honour the Deity by 
ascetic abstinence from the enjoyments which he has kindly provided 
for otir happiness. Nay, the finest panegyric on the ministry of Christ 
is to be found mingled with the same just reprehensions of those who 
pervert and degrade his doctrines (Disc, vii.).*— (p. 48.) 

We protest once more against being trifled with jn this manner. 
We ask if it be possible that Lord Brougham Can really expect 
any man to read with a grave face about ' the finest panegyric 
on the ministry of Clirist ’ from the author of the ‘ Pucelle 
d’Orleans’ and the ' Dictionnaire Pliilosophique* — the man whose f 
motto was ‘ Ecrasaz V infame T 

We own we were not less startled by some sentences in the 
account of Voltaire’s ' Essai snr les Ma urs — 

‘ This work lias thus become the true history of human society^ 
indeed of the human race To this work was prefixed a trea- 

tise on the “ Philosophy of History;'^'* but the whole hook might justly 

he designated hy that name The execution is marked by tlie 

peculiar felicity of the author; but it is also to be remarked 

that ill the two great qualities of the historian he eminently excels— his 

diligence and his impartiality Voltaire, in no part of his work, 

disguises his peculiar opinions, but in none can he fairly be charged 
with making his representation of the facts hend to them. To take an 
example of the former, it would not be easy to find a more accurate 

account of the Council of Trent than in the 172nd chapter 

1 We may safely affirm that no historical treatise was ever given to 
the world more full of solid and useful instruction. That there should 
have crept into the execution of so vast a design, perhaps the most mu^ 
nificcnt that ever was conceived, errors of detail, is of no consequence 
whatever to its general usefulness, any more than the petty inequalities 
on the surface of a mirror are sufficient to destroy its reflecting, and, if 
concave, its magnifying power; because we read the hook not for its 
minute details, but for its general views^ and are not injured by these 
faults any more than the astronomer is liy the irregularities of the specu- 
lum which might impede the course of a?i insect^ as these inaccuracies 
might the study of one who w^as groping for details when he should 
have been looking for great principles. But whoever has studied history 
as it ought to be studied, will confess his obligations to this work, holding 
himself indebted to it for the lamp by which the annals of the0»rld are 
to he viewed,"* — pp. 104, 105. 

When Lord Brougham remarks that 'a Treatise on the Phi- 
losophy of History is prefixed, but the whole book might justly 
be designated by that name,’ some hasty reader may be apt to 
understand him as meaning to say — not that the Treatise is im- 
properly designated, but that the whole book might be so desig- 
nated with equal justice as the Introduction; for the Treatise’ 
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of Lord Brougham is^ in Voltaire^ the introduction’ to the 
* Essai sur les Monurs.’ But Lord Brougham can have no such 
meaning: for this Treatise, bearing the impudent title of ‘ Philo* 
Sophie de I’Histoire,’ is neither more nor less than a cond^fttied 
summary of infidelity, drawn up, in the first instance, for Ma- 
• dame du Chatelet’s edification_, in which the history of the Bible 
is scoffed at, chapter after chapter, page after page, precisely in 
the grave histdrical style of the * l)ictionnaire I’hilosophique.’ 
There is no device of anti-Christian insolence and malice which 
does not lend its bitterness to this as well as to the other consomme 
of Voltairism. His Lordship, by the way, barely alludes to the 
existence of the famous * Dictioniiairc.' 

In the * Essai' itself, without doubt we have a most piquant and 
pictur^uc review of the events of many centuries, such as could 
not have been penned without a great deal of preliminary reading, 
as well as most brilliant abilities ; but surely Lord Brougham is 
the only Christian critic — nay, the only philosophical critic of this 
time — who would have dreamt of praising the work on the scoi^ 
of * solid useful instruction’ — ‘ the lamp by which the annals of 
the world are to be viewed.* The lamp is a dark lantern, and the 
only side of it that is glass is coloured glass. The w hole book is 
in the s])irit of the Introduction. 'J*hc origin of Christianity — the 
spread of it — every feature in its subsequent annals and injiuence— 
all is seen through this one narrow and false medium. Is this all- 
pervading assumption a mere ‘error of dcttiil,’ — to be detected 
only by gropers for trifles — no more interfering with the general 
value of the ‘ true history of the human race ’ than the value of 
Lord Rosse’s monster-mirror is affected by the trivial ‘ irregularity *. 
that might impede ‘ the course of an insect ? * Lord Brougham de- 
sires us to admire the impartial chapter on the Council of Trent. 
Dominican dogma and Franciscan dogma, Spanish party and 
Italian party, were much the same to him : why should he have 
troubled his head to misrepresent one side more than the other 7 
But can any man deny that in this ‘accurate account’ it is im- 
plied throughout that the Church of Christ is an institution 
founded on imposture ? 

Lord Brougham calls on us to admire more espcctially his 
imparljllity in regard to Leo X., Luther, and Calvin : — 

* Full justice is rendered to the character and the accomplishments of 
Leo, as well as to his coarse and repulsive antagonists; and with all the 
natural prejudice against a tyrannical Pontiff, a fiery zealot, and a gloomy 
religious persecutor, we find him praising the attractive parts of the 
Pope’s chmacter, the amiable qualities of the apostle’s, and the rigid dis- 
interestedn^s of the intolerant reformer’s, as warmly as if the former had 
never domineered in the Vatican, and the latter had not outraged, the 

^ one 
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one all taate and decorum by bis. language, the other all humanity by 
big cruelty.*-.-p. 104. 

What wbnder that Voltaire should sympathise on one side with 
Leo— the patron of literature and the arts — the voluptuary — the 
inf del Pope— *whose * gravest oroupations never interfered with 
the delicacy of his pleasures ’ ? What wonder that he should have 
some sympathy, on the other hand, even with Luther and Calvin, 
seeing that, though they had the folly to be Christians, they 
yet set the first examples of successful rebellion against the sacer- 
dotal power? What wonder, at any rate, that the cleverest of* 
men should avoid the monstrous folly of attempting to represent, 
without any admixture of truth, three as well understood charac- 
ters as could have been selected from the whole history of hmn- 
kind ? , -3.. 

We have perhaps dwelt too long on this subject; but ou^.error, 
if error it be, has proceeded from our sense of the ' impohance 
attached to Lord Brougham's name and authority — from our deep 
regret that by writing cun'ente calamo. and as we have no doubt 
without having recently read many of the works he is writing 
about, he should expose himself to the danger of being considered, 
for a moment, as not fully 'alive to the wicked injustice of &e 
whole of Voltaire’s ' Philosophy of History,’ and of the leading 
doctrine and sentiment of his ' Essai sur les Mmurs dcs Nations.’ 
We afe sure he meant to exclude both from his eulogy; but his 
language seems to us to require a stern revision. What he says 
in his Appendix of Condorcct’s * unbalanced eulogy ’ will not save 
thc'text. 

Mucii of the criticism embraced in^this ' Life,’ more especially 
that of V^ultaire’s plays and romances, is so masterly that the 
author should spare no pains in bringing the whole piece up to 
the same high mark. We confess that we think he rather ex- 
aggerates the merit of the tragedian, though we will except the 
case of the ‘ Zaire ;’ but Voltaire’s method in the romans was 
never perhaps so happily characterised as in this essay. He 
places ' Candide ’ at the head of all his works — * in genius the 
most perfect 

^ It is indeed a most extraordinary performance ; and while it has 
such a charm that its repeated perusal n^ver wearies, we are left in 
doubt whether most to admire the plain sound Sj^se, above all cant, of 
some parts, or the rich fancy of others ; the sili^i^r felicity of the de- 
sign for the purposes it is intended to serve, or tnc- natural yet striking 
graces of the execution. The lightness of the toudh with which all the 
effects are produced — the constant affluence of the most playful wit — the 
humour wherever it is wanted, abundant, and never overdone— the truth 
and accuracy of each blow that falls, always on the head of the right 
nail— the quickness and yet the ease of the transitions— the lucid clear- 
ness 
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ness of the language, pure, simple, entirely natural — the perfect ct»n- 
cisencss of diction as well as brevity of composition, so that there is not 
a line, or even a word, that seems ever to be superfluous ; and a point, a 
single phrase, sometimes a single word, produces the whole effect in- 
tended : these are qualities that we shall in vain look for in any other 
work of the same description, perhaps in any other work of fancy. That 
there is a caricature throughout no one denies ; but the design is to cari- 
cature, and the doctrines ridiculed are themselves a gp’oss and intolerable 
exaggeration. That there occur here and there irreverent expressions is 
equally true ; hut that there is anything irreligious in the ridicule of a 
doctrine which is in itself directly at variance with all religion, at least 
with all the hopes of a future state, the most valuable portion of every 
religious system, may most confidently be denied.’ — pp. 108, 109. 

In point of conception, and not less of execution, ^ Candide* 
seems to us the first of all Voltaire's prose writings. Its language, 
among' other merits, is more easy, has fewer marks of the en- 
(leavdiir to be brilliant, than we see in any other of the romances — 
or in any but tlie very earliest of the historical wOrks. Whether 
it is ‘ in genius’ the first of all Voltaire’s performances, may be 
more doubtful. The question, however, lies only between it and 
the ‘ Pucelle.* 

Connected with Voltaire’s name are several subjects on which 
could have wished to say something, but we really have not 
room. The great share that personal vanity bad in every move- 
ment of the man is one ; but here wc can only observe that, piti- 
able as his vanity was, it is impossible now to look back and see 
what things sometimes wounded it and envenomed the marking 
genius of the century, without a melancholy thought for the short- 
sighted folly of the ruling powers who owed their ultimate ruin 
mainly to Voltaire. Nothing angered him more than the exclu- 
siveness of the French court, as contrasted with the homage which 
he commanded from the greatest of foreign monarchs. Hear, 
under this head, Madame du Hausset, first lady of the bed- 
chamber to Queen Pompadour : — 

‘ Le Roi (Louis XV.) tStoit flatte qu’il y eut sous son sifecle un Vol- 
taire : mais il le craignoit et ne I’estimoit pas. II ne put s’emp^cher de 
dire : Jc lui ai donne une charge de gentiihomnie ordinaire et des pen- 
sions. C’est lie pas ma faute s’il a fait des sottises et s’il a la pretension 
d’etre chambellan, d’avoir une croix, et de souper avec un roi. C’est ne 
pas la mode en .France — et pnis il conipta sur ses doigts, — “Mau- 
pertuis, Foutenelle, Voltaire, Montesquieu” — “ Votre majestd oublie,” 
dil-on, ‘‘D’Alembert et I’Abbd PrtvCt”--“He bien,” dit le Roi, 
“ depuis vingt-cinq ans tout cela auroit dtnd ou soupd avec moi ! ” 
Journal de Mad, du Hausset^ p. 359. 

Such was the chat at the supper- table of the Pompadour; who, 
to be candid^ was for the admitting of Voltaire, and, by way of 
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smoothing all difTiculties, suggested that he might easily take 
orders, and then get a Cardinal’s hat. 

The editor of this curious Memoir says^ in reference to its 
anecdote ; — 

* Ancienncnient et jusqu*^ la fin du regne de Louis XIV. il y avoit des 
rapports plus fn^quents qu*il n*y en a eu depuis entre le Roi et ses 
sujets de toutes Ics classes : Ics motifs d’cxclusion se multipliercnt 
ensuite. ^ Dans un recit des ffttes donnees h la cour lore de la naissance 
du premier fils de Louis XIV. il csi dil: “ A la table tenue par le Roi 
dtaient Mad. Lieutenante Civile et Mad. la Prt^sidente Tambonneau.” 
Ce fait auroit paru extraordinaire sous le rtigne de son successeur.’ — 
Melanges^ 1817, p. 248. 

‘ In 1760, Louis XV. made a rule that no one should he presented 
who could not prove nobility as far buck as 1400. The Mardchal Due 
d Ltrees found he could not present his nivee^ yet for one liundfed years 
that family had been in the highest positions of the state and .^ourt. 
Louis made an cxcej)tion in his favour; but, as he observed, “ Peitcep- 
tion m^mc etoit unc humiliation.” ]>. 251. 

We must conclude our remarks on this Essay with another 
complaint of Lord Brougham’s rashness. He tells us that Vol- 
taire w.as annoyed with sleeplessness, ‘and he took opium in too 
considerable doses. Condorcet says that a servant mistook cuie'iof 
the doses, and that the mistake was the immediate cause of his 
death. Now Condorcet has not a syllable about ‘ a servant mis- 
taking one of the doses,’ He would have been happy to say that, 
if he durst; but his words are these: — ‘ Il (Voltaire) prit de 
1 opium d plusiours reprises, et se trompa sur les doses, vraisem- 
hlahlemcnt dans I esph'e d wresse (jue les preynurcs avaient pro- 
duite.' — Vie de Voltaire, j). 15.":. 

Voltaire is followed by Rousseau— and this no doubt much 
easier subject is treated, we think, with far greater success. The 
character is brought out in a rapid but clear and pithy analysis" of 
his history and of his works, which, in spite of great natural 
genius, have already paid in large measure the usual penalties of 
afTected sentimentality, and a taste as vulgarly false as his vices 
were grossly and meanly odious. We transcribe the general esti- 
mate of the ^ Nouvelle Heloise:' — 

J To deny the great merit of this work would be absurd ; the degree in 
which it has been overrated, owing chiefly to its immorality, and hi part 
also to its vices of tarte, not unnaturally leads to its depi^eciatiou when the 
tritic soberly and calmly exercises his stern and ungrateful office. But 
the conception of the piece is, for its simplicity and nature, happy, y^ith 
the exception which may be taken especially to the unnatural situations 
of the lovers on meeting after Julie’s marriage, to the extravagant as 
well as dull deathbed scene, and to the episode, the adventures of the 
English lord. The descriptions of natural scenery are admirable— far , 
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superior to the moral painting ; for Rousseau’s taste in landscape was 
excellent, while with his moral taste, his pi^verted sentini^pts, so wide 
from truth and nature, always interfered. The passioni^are vividly 
painted, and as by one who had felt their force, though they are not 
touched with a delicate pencil. The feelings are ill rendered, partly 
because they are mixed with the perverted seiitinients of the iil-regulated 
and even diseased mind in which they are hatched into life, partly 
because tfiey are given in the diction of rhetoric, and not of nature. 
The love which he plumes himself on exhibiting beyond all his prede- 
cessors — nay, as if he first bad portrayed, and almost alone hiid felt it 
— is a mixture of the sensual and the declamatory, with something of 
the grussness of the one, much of the other’s cxaggeiation. As this is 
the main object of the book, therefore, the book must be allowed to be 
^ failure. ^ It charmed many ; it enchanted both the Bishops Warburton 
nnd Hurd, as we see in their published correspondence; it still holds a 
fliigh place among the works which prudent mothers withhold from their 
'daughters, and which many daughters contrive to enjoy in secret; it 
makes a deep impression on hearts as yet little acquainted with real 
passion, and heads inexperienced in the social relations.’ — pp. 1()1-1G3. 

Here, we venture to say. Lord Brougham might as well liave 
stopped. He goes on to justify bis censures by a minute exa- 
m^tinaUon of some of the most lauded passages^ but these arc also 
among the most indecent ones. 

The criticism of the ‘ Confessions ’ is a masterpiece. We re- 
gret that we can only take one,paragrapli of it. 

‘ There is no work in the French language of which the style is more 
racy, and, indeed, more classically pure. But its diction is idiomatical 
as well as pure. As if he had lived long enough away irom Geneva to 
lose not only all the provincialisms of that placet but also to lose all its 
pedantry and precision, he writes both with the accuracy and elegance of 
a Frenchman, and with the freedom of wit and of genius, even of humour 
and drollery — ^yes, even of humour and drulleiy ; fur the picture of the 
vulgar young man who supplanted him with Madame de Warens shows 
no mean power of caricature ; and the sketches of his own ludicrous 
situations, as at the concert he gave in the Professor’s house at Lausanne, 
show the impartiality with which he could exert this power at his own 
proper cost and charge. The subject is often tiresome ; it is almost 
always his own sufferings, and genius, and feelings ; always, of course, 
but of that no complaint can be justly made, of his own adventures ; yi t 
we are canied irresistibly along, first of all by the manifest truth and 
sincerity of the narrafSte which the fulness of the humiliating confes- 
sions at every step attests, and then, and chiefly, by the magical diction, i 
— a diction so idiomatical and yet so classical— so full of nature and yet 
80 refined by art-H90 exquisitely graphic without any effort, and so accom- 
modated to its subject without any baseness, — that there hardly exists 
such another example of the miracles which composition can perform. 
The subject is not only wearisome from its sameness, but, from the 
absurdities of the author’s conduct, and opinions, and feelings, it is re* 
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voltbg ; yet on we go, enchained and inctfpable of leaving it, how often 
soever we may feel irritated and all but enraged. The subject is not 
only wearisome generally, revolting frequently, but it is oftentimes low, 
vulgar, grovelling, fitted to turn us away from the contemplation with 
aversion, even with disgust ; yet the diction of the great magician is our 
master ; he can impart elegance to the most ordinary and mean things, 
in his description of them ; he can elevate the lowest, even the most 
nasty ideas, into dignity by the witchery of liis language. We stand 
aghast after pausing, when we can take breath, and can see over what 
filthy ground we have been led, but we feel the extraordinary power of 
the hand that has led us along. It is one of Homer's great praises, that 
he ennobles the most low and homely details of the most vulgar life, as 
when he britigs Ulysses into the swineherd’s company, and paints the 
domestic economy of that unadorned and ignoble peasant. No doubd 
the diction is sweet in which he warbles those ordinary strains ; yet! the) 
subject, how humble soever, is pure unsophisticated nature, with^^no 
taint of the far mure insufferable pollution derived fiom vice. Not so 
Rousseau’s subject : he sings of vices, and of vices the most revolting 
and the most base — of vices which song never before came near to 
elevate; and he sings of the ludicrous and the oflcnsive as well as the 
hateful and the lepulsivc, yet he sings without impurity, and contrives 
to entrance us in admiration. No triumph so great was ever woja by 
diction. The work in this respect stands alone ; it is reasonable to 
that it may have no imitators.* — pp. 181-183. 

Though Lord Brougham seems to us to have taken a very 
inadequate measure ol Voltaire’s vanity, he handles Rousseau’s to 
a wish. 

‘ His vanity was, perhaps, greater than ever had dominion over a 
highly gifted mind. That this was the point, as not unfrcquently 
happens, upon which the insanity turned which clouded some of his 
later years, is certain ; but no less certainly may we perceive its malig- 
nant influence through the whole of his course. He laboured undei;, a 
great delusion upon this subject ; for he actually conceived that he had 
less vanity than any other person that ever existed ; and he has given 
esLpression to this notion. The ground of the delusion plainly was, that 
he often forgot tliis indulgence in pursuit of others ; and also, that he 
had less shame than other men in unveiling his faults and frailties, when 
their disclosure ministered to any ruling propensity, not seldom when it 
fed that same vanity itself. But no one can read his account of the 
fancies he took in his early years, and not perceive how strikingly the 
love of distinction prevailed in him even then, and while his existence 
^as perfectly obscure. The displays that captivated him, excited his 
'envy, and even led to his uncouth attempts at imitation, were not the 
^ solid qualities or valuable acquirements of those he saw at Anuecy or at 
I Turin, but the base tricks and superficial accomplishments of a Bader 
and a Venture, performers of the lowest order, but who, he perceived, 
were followed by public applause. Later in life he seems to have been 
almost insensible to any existence but his own, or when he could believe 
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in that of external objects, i^Vas always in reference to himself; and at 
last this feeling reached the morbid temperature of fancying that he and 
his concerns were the only thing about which all other men cared, and 
with which all were occupying themselves; thus absorbing in self- 
contemplation all the faculties and all the feelings of his own mind.’ — 
pp. 190-192, 

We have expressed our general satisfaction with this Rousseau 
cba]>ter — yet we cannot leave it, without again complaining of 
some carelessness in the matter of authorities. We do not sec any 
trace of Lord Brougham’s having consulted the most detailed and 
laborious book as yet published on the subject — the ‘ HisUnre dc 
la Vie et des Ouvrages de J. J. Rousseau, par V. D. Musset- 
Pathay’ — Paris, 8vo., 1827: and we are induced to observe 
this neglect by the light off-hand style in which Lord Brougham 
treats the story of Rousseau’s death. Lord Brougham being of 
opinion that Rousseau was from youth disease<l in mind, and 
latterly quite mad, the question whether he did or did not put an 
end to himself cannot appear to his Lordship one of much im- 
portance. Wc doubt about the madness. As Hallam observes 
in reference to a greater than Jean Jacques, * the total absence of 
sd^restraint, with the intoxicating effects of presumptuousness, is 
sufhment to account for aberrations which men of regular minds 
construe into actual madness.’* But even with Lord Brougham's 
opinion on the point of insanity, he was not entitled to pro- 
nounce a brief contemptuous negative on the story of the sui- 
cide, as an idle fiction, ‘ over and over again refuted,* and pow 
credited by nobody, unless be had taken pains to master the evi- 
dence in the case. Musset- Pat hay, who spent^ years in the 

investigation of Rousseau’s career, avows his conviction of the 
suicidal act. He quotes, of course, the proocs-vcrbal, which 
declares that the body had been examined by the two signing 
persons en entier, and that the death had, in their opinion, been 
occasioned by serous apoplexy : but he shows that this entire exami- 
nation must have been a singularly rapid one, or its report grossly 
incomplete, since the doctors make no reference whatever to a 
hole in the forehead, which the sculptor, who made a cast the 
same evening, had to stuff with wax before he began his work ; 
which hole the proprietor of Ermenonville and Rousseau’s widow 
accounted for to thoir friends at the time by a fall in the agony of 
death ; but which the innkeeper in the village told these very 
friends had been caused by a pistol-shot. There are many other 
discrepancies : Tberose, for instance, asserted tbtit Rousseau had 
taken nothing that morning — but the doctors found the stomach 
charged with coffee — which, however, they did not analyse. It 
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is obvious that the family of Ermenbnville and Therese had 
strong inducements to conceal the suicide^ if suicide there 
was; for at that time the old laws of felo de se were in full 
vigour — and the consequence of a ’prochs-verhal alleging self- 
murder would have been the refusal of decent interment and 
entire confiscation of property. The amiable Girardins were 
of course, on every jigi'ound, averse to having it believed that 
their friend caused Ills own death while under their roof; and 
the widow had indeed more than ordinary reason for solici- 
tude, inasmuch as the neighbours at the time connected Rous- 
seau’s sudden death with a discovery by him of her intrigue with 
M. Girardiifs groom, which groom she in fact married almost 
immediately afterwards, to the deepest disgust of the Ermenonville 
family. But even M. de Girardin’s narrative contains within itself 
some most suspicious circumstances. He admits that his own wife 
called at the wing occupied by Rousseau about an hour before 
he died, when Rousseau was in possession of all his faculties, 
but said he was suffering agonies, and entreated the lady to with- 
draw, and not witness ‘ the inevitable catastrophe.’ He says she 
did withdraw — and heard Rousseau bolt the door inside. All this 
does not look like the symptoms of approaching ajioplexy : but if 
we suppose that Rousseau, brooding over the stable-yard (liscovery, 
took poison in his coffee — that when Madame de Girardin came 
in he was suffering the torture of the poison — that as soon as the 
lady withdrew and the door was secured, he retired into the closet 
anfi cl apt a pistol to his head — and that Therese concealed the 
pistol and invented the fall — which must indeed have been a re- 
markable fall; .U> produce such a hole as the sculptor describes — 
then, the whofe story becomes clear and intelligible. It was first 
told in print, as we believe, by Madame de Siael, in her ‘ Lettres 
sur Rousseau, 1789’ — eleven years after the event: at least this 
was the first publication that had a name of consequence. A 
young lady of the Girardin family, who must have been little 
more than a child at the time of the event, complained to Ma- 
dame de Stael, and she answered that if she had fallen into an 
error, she had been misled by apparently insurmountable evidence : 
for her own father's secretary, a Swiss well acquainted with Rous- 
seau, had told her that a few days before the death Rousseau 
announced to him his intention to commit suicide: secondly, 
another Swiss gentleman, M. Moultu, a most intimate friend of 
Rousseau’s, gave exactly similar information : and thirdly, Madame 
de Stael herself^ys ' des lettres que fax vu Sie lux, peu de temps 
avant sa mort, annonqaient le dessein de terminer sa vie.’ Finally, 
Madame de Stael wrote and published incessantly during her long 
subsequent life, yet she never retracted or cancelled her state- 
ment; 
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merit; and M. M usset-Patliay says of his own knowledge that 
she retained her original belief to the end of her days, as he does 
now . — {Histoire de la Vic, pp. 430, &c.) 

The Life of David Hume is another compact and vigorous 
sketch. It exhibits not only honest and sagacious criticisms on 
the various classes of his works, but a perfect understanding of his 
temper and feelings, and the results of a Shsir investigation of his 
literary habits than seems to have been attempted hitherto. 
We hnd in an Appendix some curious new correspondence, and 
it is obvious that the text has often been strengthened and en- 
riched by the use of original materials. 

As we but lately placed before our readers (Q. R. vol. Ixxiii.) 
a somewhat lengthened article on the structure, and especially the 
influence of Hume’s great historical work, we need not be 
tempted^to a new dissertation on these subjects. We must, how- 
ever, quote what Lord BrougliJim says in jiroof of David’s uncon- 
scionable carelessness about authorities, as contrasted with the 
real labour of which we have the fruits in his apparently care- 
less style. 

Hume’s first volume could not have been the work of above a year 
or fifteen months ; for it was begun when he went to the Advocates* 
Library early in and it was published in 1754. The second 

volume succeeded in 1756, but he had written half of it when the first 
was published; and in 1755 there appeared also his Natural History 
of Religion.” Consequently we are positively certain that Jiie whole 

History of the Stuarts ” could not have taken above three yetth to 
prepare and to write. It is impossible to doubt that this mode of writ- 
ing history must leave no room for a full invcstigatiiDn oX facts and 
weighing of authorities. The transactions of James’s time comprised 
perhaps the most important period of our constitutional history, because 
the struggle between the Crown and the Commons then began, and 
occupied the greater part of his reign. It was impossible to examine 
the period too closely, or in too minute detail. The struggle continued 
in Chariot’s time, and ended in the quarrel between the King and the 
people, in the usurpations of the Parliament, and in the overthrow of 
the Monarchy. The Commonwealth then followed, and the Cromwell 
usurpation. Now there is hardly one passage in all this history, from 
1600 to 1650, which is not the subject of vehement controversv among 
parties of conflicting principles, and among inquiring men of^ various 
opinions ; yet all this was examined by Mr. Hume in less than two 
years, and his history of it was actually composed, as well as his ma- 
terials collected and his authorities investigated and compared and 
weighed, within tha^hort period of time. No on^an be surprised if, 
in so short a time allotted to the whole work, far more attention was 
given to the composition of the narrative than to the preparation of the 
materials.’ — pp. 211, 212. 

‘ He is represented as having written with such case that he hardly ever 

corrected. 
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curreoted. Even Mr. Stewart has fallen into the error; and Mr. Gibbon 
commendB as a thing admitted the careless, inimitable beauties” of 
Hume’s style. It was exactly the reverse, of which evidence remains ad- 
mitting of no doubt and no appeal. The manuscript of his reigns before that 
of Henry VII., written after the “ History of the Stuarts and the Tudors,” 
is still extant, and bears marks of composition anxiously laboured, words 
being written and scored^put, and even several times changed, until he 
could find the expression to his mind. The manuscript of his ‘‘ Dia- 
logues” also remains, and is written in the same manner. Nay, his 
very letters appear by this test to have been the result of care and labour. 
The maxim of Quinctilian — *‘Quacramus optimum, nec protinus 
offerentibus gaudeamus” — seems always to have been his rule as to 
words ; and his own testimony to the same effect is to be found in, a 
letter which I have obtained.’ — pp. 221, 222. 

Lord Brougham produces some fac similes of the Hume MSS., 
which show many alterations of word and arrangement; the 
change almost always towards the side of simplicity. VVe wish 
we had had more examples: not to confirm the general fact, 
that Hume’s felicity was the result of pains, but for the sake 
of the lesson in taste involved in each specific instance. We have 
not the least suspicion that compact perspicuity can ever be aps' 
tained without much care and reflection ; but different men con- 
duct the mechanism of composition in different fashions, and the 
negative evidence of an unblotted page is worth next to nothing. 
Of the two most graceful prose writers on a large scale, in our 
own time, the MSS. show few erasures. But the one had so ex- 
traordinary a memory that he could finish a chapter during a 
ride, and then set it down so as hardly to need revision. . The 
other not only kept common-place books in which every thought 
that occurred to him as likely to be useful afterwards, was entered 
a&d indexed ; but wrote out every separate paragraph on a scrap, 
and worked it up in pencil, before he trusted his pen with a syl- 
lable of what we can now compare with the print. If the pen- 
cilled fragments had been preserved, then we should h^e had a 
curious study. Such we have in the autograph of Ariosto, which 
marks the unrelenting sactlifice of a thousand lofty and figurative 
expressions, succeeded by that chaste simplicity, to^the imitation 
of which Galileo ascribed his own success in making science 
attractive. Such we have, thanks to Mr. Moore, in the case of 
Sheridan ; the wording of whose dramas will always repay any 
scrutiny that an artist can bestow on a model. But see what 
bundles of self-<|^ntrast we are. It is to the laziness of Hume 
that we owe these demonstrations of his diligence. He could be 
tempted to polish and repolish bit by bit— but shrunk from a 
complete transcript ; which done, we should have been left to our 
conjectures. Thanks then to the strenua vwrtia of David’s sofa. 

Lord 
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Lord Brougham^ in his Appendix, has a paragraph which i% 
concerns us to notice. He says — 

' It is necessary to correct a very gross misstatement into which some 
idle or ill-intentioned person has betrayed an ingenious and learned critic 
respecting the papers of Mr. Ilume still remaining and in Edinburgh. 
“ Those who have examined the Hume papers^ whiieh we know only 
from report, speak highly of their interest, lij|t«add that they furnish 
painful disclosures concerning the opinions then prevailing among the 
clergy of the northern metropolis ; distinguished ministers of the Gospel 
encouraging the scoffs of their familiar friend, the author of the Essay 
on Miracles, and echoing the blasphemies of their associate, the author 
of the Essay on Suicide.” ( Quart, vol. Ixxiii. p. 556.) Now 
this heavy charge against some of the most pious and most virtuous men 
who ever adorned any church — Dr. Robertson, Dr. Blair, Dr. Jardine, 
Dr. Drysdalc, and others — seemed eminently unlikely to be well founded. 
I have caused minute search to be made ; and on fully examining all 
tliut collection, the result is to give the most unqualihed and peremptory 
contradiction to this scandalous report. It is inconceivable how such a 
rumour should have arisen in any quarter.’ 

We beg leave to say that the Quarterly Review did not 
mention one of the rei^erend names here enumerated by Lord 
Brougham ; and that we quite agree with him in respecting some 
of those individuals as sincere ministers of the Ciospel. Others of 
the circle were at least long-headed, cautious men — Very unlikely, 
knowing with what suspicion their intimacy with Hume was re- 
garded, to commit themselves in writing. The ‘ rumour,^ how- 
ever, will not be entirely dispersed by Lord Brougham’s note. 
He produces no evidence except as to the actual contents of the 
Hume papers. They came but lately into the hands of their 
present possessors ; and we think it might liave occurred to Lord 
Brougham as not alUigether impossible (considering the late IVlI. 
Baron Hume’s refusal to let any use be made of them during 
his own lifetime) that the learned Judge purified the collection 
before bequeathed it to the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

But Lord Brougham has himself printed, in this self-same 
Appendix, a letter of David Humws to his friend Colonel 
Edmonstone ^(written in 1764), from which we apprehend many 
readers will draw an inference in tolerable harmony with the 
* rumour ’ so magisterially dismissed. 

* What—do you know that Lord Bute is again all-powerful ? — or 
rather that he was always so, but is now acknowledged for such by all 
the world ? Let this be a new motive for Mr. V. to 0here to the eede* 
siastical profession, in which he may have so good a patron, for civil 
employments for men of letters can scarcely be found. All is occupied 
by men of business, or by parliamentary interest. It is putting too 
great a respect on the vulgar, and on their superstitions, to pique oq^self 
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on sincerity with regard to them. Did ever one make it a point of 
honour to speak truth to children or madmen ? If the thing were worthy 
being treated gravely, I should tell him that the Pythian oracle, with the 
approbation of Xenophon, advised every one to worship the gods vo/zw 
TToXcwc. I wish it were still in my power to be a hypocrite in this par- 
ticular. The common duties of society usually require it ; and the eccle- 
siastical profession only a little more to an innocent dissimulation, 
or rather simulation, without which it is impossible to pass through the 
world. Am I a liar because I order my servant to say I am not at home 
when I do not desire to see company ? * 

This letter, we suspect, would never have been intrusted by the 
late Baron Hume to the keeping of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh. Here we have David earnestly urging a young infidel to 
tcike on him the vows of a Christian minister, as the likeliest means 
of procuring a comfortable income, and to trample down as mere 
follies whatever scruples he had been entertaining as to the breach 
of ' honour ’ involved in the deliberate dedication of his life to a 
course of ^ dissimulation, or rather simulation;’ and Hume con- 
veys his high-minded advice to the young student through a third 
party — a gentleman of Hume’s own standing, living in precisely 
the same Scotch society as himself. We think the whole aifkir 
does throw very clear and very unpleasing light on the interior of 
Edinburgh life, both lay and clerical, in 1764. Will any man 
believe that David Hume would have ventured to write as he did 
to Colonel Ed monstone unless he knew that the Colonel was as 
familiar as himself with a set of their fellow-countrymen who 
considered it honourable to preach the Gospel every Sunday in 
the year, all the while holding believers in Christianity to be 
what David and the Colonel esteemed them — to wut, on a par 
wi|h children or madmen ? 

We too have had access to some of Hume’s unpublished letters, 
and we are glad to extract part of one which may amuse some of 
our readers, and can offend nobody : — 

* Edinburghy April 20, 1756. 

^ Even places mi^re hyperborean than this, more provin- 
cial, more uncultivated, and more barbarous, may furniah articles for 
a literary correspondence. Have you seen the second volume of Black- 
wall’s “Court of Augustus”? I had it some days lying on my table, 
and on turning it over met with passages very singular for their ridi- 
cule and absurdity. He says that Mark Anthony, travelling from 
Rome in a post-chaise, lay the first night at Bedstones. 1 own I did not 
think this a very%lassical name, but on recollection I found by the 
Philippics that he lay at Saxa rubra. He talks likewise of Mark 
Anthony’s favourite poet, Mr. Gosling, meaning Ansery who methinks 
should rather be called Mr. Goose. He also takes notice of Virgil’s 
distinguishing himself in his youth by his epigram on Crossbow, the 

robber. 
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robber. Look your Virgil : you ’ll find that, like other robbers, this man 
bore various names. Crossbow is the name he took at Aberdeen, but 
Balxsta at Rome. The book has many other flowers of a like nature, 
which made me exclaim, with regard to the author, “ Nec certe apparel 
utrum Minxeiit in patrios cineres, an triste bidental Moveritincestus : 
certe furil.'^ But other people who have read ^rough the volume, say 
that notwithstanding these absurdities it does merit; and if it 

he so, I own the case is still more singular. ^flSiat would you think of 
a man who should speak of the mayoralty of Mr. Veitch, meaning the 
consulship of Cicero ? Is not this a fine way of avoiding the imputation 
of pedantry ? Perhaps Cicero, to modernise him entirely, should be 
called Sir Mark Veitch, because his father was a Roman knight.** 

The Life of Robertson (whose niece was Lord Brougham's 
mother) is the most interesting one in the volume — and indeed 
we think it might be selected as the best example yet pub- 
lished of his Lordship's skill in this kind. Not that we agree 
with him, or suppose that the majority of contemporary readers, 
far less that posterity will agree with him in his estimate of 
Robertson as an author; that seems to us somewhat exag- 
gerated; but the view of his character, manners, and personal 
story is hardly to be overpraised. It is a charming piece of 
composition — ^animated throughout by feelings that do honour 
to the author, who in early life sat at the feet of his venerable 
kinsman, remembers with aiFectionate fidelity his looks, words, 
tones, and gestures, and having treasured the ampler reminis- 
cenres of several dear relations now also removed by death, pre- 
sents the world with a picture which something within every 
breast at once acknowledges for a portrait. As no future edition 
of Dr. Robertson’s works can appear without the advantage of 
this ornament, we shall not copy more than a few passages. ^ 

* He had laid down for himself a strict plan of reading ; and of the 
notes which he took there remain a number of books, beginning when he 
was only fourteen, all bearing the sentence as a motto which so charac- 
terised hil love of learning, indicating that he delighted in it abstract- 
edly, and for its own sake, without regarding the uses to which it might 
be turned — Vita sine litteris mors. 1 give this gloss upon the motto 
or text advisedly. His whole life was spent in study. I well remember 
his constant habit of quitting the drawing-room both after dinner and 
again after tea, and remaining shut up in his library. The period of 
time when I saw this was after the History of America had been pub- 
lished, and before Major Rennell’s map and memoir appeared, which 
he tells us first suggested the Disquisition on Andent India. Con- 
sequently, for above ten years he was in the course constant study, 
engaged in extending his information, examining and revolving the facts 


* Peiidt — the northern form of vetch — it a common patronymic in Scotland. 
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of history, contemplating ethical and theological truths, amusing his 
fancy with the strains of Greek and Roman poetry, or warming it at the 
fire of ancient eloquence so congenial to his mind, at once argumentative 
and rhetorical ; and all this study produced not one written line, though 
thus unremittingly carried on. The same may be said of the ten years 
he passed in constant study from 1743, the beginning of his residence in 
a small parish, of very little clerical duty, to 1762, when we know from 
his letter to Lord Hailes he began his first work. But, indeed, the 
composition of his three great works, spread over a period of nearly 
thirty years, clearly evinces that during this long time his studies must 
have been much more subservient to his own gratification than to the 
preparation of his writings, which never could have required one half 
that number of years for their completion. 

‘ Translations from the classics, and especially from the Greek, of 
which he was a perfect master, formed a considerable part of his labour. 
He considered this exercise as well calculated to give an accurate know- 
ledge of our own language, by obliging us to weigh the shades of differ- 
ence between words or phrases, and to find the expression, whether by 
the selection of the terms or the turning of the idiom, which is required 
for a given meaning ; whereas, when composing originally, the idea may 
be varied in order to suit the diction which most easily presents itself, 
of which the influence produced manifestly by rhymes, in moulding the 
sense as well as suggesting it, affords a striking and familiar example.’ 
— pp. 259, 260. 

Of Robertson as leader of the then dominant party in the Kirk 
of Scotland, and the foremost speaker in the General Assembly, 
Lord Brougham says : — 

‘ Of the lustre with which his talents now shone forth all men are 
agreed in giving the same account. I have frequently conversed with 
those who could Avell remember his conduct as a great party chief, and 
their uniform observation was upon the manifest capacity which he dis- 
played* for affairs. “ That he was not in his right place when only a 
clerical leader or a literary man, but was plainly designed by nature, as 
well as formed by study, for a great practical statesman and orator,” is 
the remark which seems to have struck all who observed yhis course. 
His eloquence was bold and masculine ; his diction, which flowed with 
perfect ease, resembled that of his writings, but of course became suited 
to the exigencies of extemporaneous speech. He had the happy faculty 
of conveying an argument in a statement, and would more than half 
answer his adversary by describing his propositions and his reasonings. 
He showed the greatest presence of mind in debate ; and, as nothing 
could ruffle the calmness of his temper, it was quite impossible to find 
him getting into a difficulty, or to take him at a disadvantage. He 
knew precisely the proper time of coming forward to debate, and the 
time when, repairing other men’s errors, supplying their deficiencies, 
and repelling the adverse assaults, he could make sure of most advan- 
tageously influencing the result of the conflict, to which he ever steadily 
looked, and not to display. If his habitual command of temper averted 
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anger and made him loved, his undcviating dignity both of demeanour 
and of conduct secured him respect. The purity of his blameless life, 
and the rigid decorum of his manners, made all personal attacks upon 
him hopeless ; and, in the management of party concerns, he was so far 
above any thing like manoeuvre or stratagem, that he achieved the 
triumph so rare, and for a party chief so hard to win, of making his in- 
fluence seem always to rest on reason and prmciple, and his success in 
carrying his measures to arise from their wisdom, and not from his own 
power. 

* They relate one instance of his being thrown somewhat off his guard, 
and showing a feeling of great displeasure, if not of anger, in a severe 
remark upon a young member. But the provocation was wholly out of 
the ordinary course of things, and it miglit well have excused, nay, 
called for, a much more unsparing visitation than his remark, which 
really poured oil into the wound it made. Mr. Cullen, afterwards Lord 
Cullen, was celebrated for his unrivalled talent of mimicry, and Dr. Ro- 
bertson, who was one of his favourite subjects, had left the Assembly to 
dine, meaning to return. As the aisle of the old church, consecrated to 
the Assembly meetings, was at that late hour extremely dark, the artist 
took his opportunity of rising in the Principal’s place and delivering a 
short speech in his character, an evolution which he accomplished with- 
out detection. The true chief returned soon after ; and, at the proper 
time for his interposition, rose to address the house. The venerable 
Assembly was convulsed with laughter, for he seemed to be repeating 
what he had said before, so happy had the imitation been. He was 
astonished and vexed when some one explained the mystery — opened 
as it were the dark passage where Mr. Cullen had been acting. He 
saitl he saw how it was, and hoped that a gentleman who could veil 
speak in Ins own person w'ould at length begin to act the character 

I which properly belonged to him.* 

‘That great additional weight accrued to him as ruler of the Church, 
from the lustre of his literary fame, caunot be doubted ; and that the 
circumstance of his connexion with the University always securing him 
a seat in the Assembly, while others went out in rotation, tended greatly 
,to consolidate his influence, is equally clear. But thes^e accidents, as 
[they are with respect to the General Assembly, would have availed him 
flittle, had hot his intrinsic qualities as a great practical statesman se- 
cured his power. He may be said to have directed the ecclesiastical 
affairs of Scotland for more than a quarter of a century with unexampled 
success, and without any compromise of his own opinions, or modiHca- 
nion of his views of church policy ; and he quitted the scene of his bril- 
liant career while in t^ full vigour of his faculties, and the untarnished 
lustre of his fame.’— (pp. 264 — 267.) 

On the historian’s style we have these remarks : — 

‘ No one ever doubted of its great excellence, hut it Nbs sometimes been 

* * A somewhat similar scene occurred in the House of Coromotis on the publication 
of Mr. Tickell’s celebrated jeu d’esprit, Anticipation." It only appeared on the 
morning of the day when the session opened, and some of the speakers who had not 
read it verified i(^ to the no small amusement of those who had.' 
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objected to as less idiomatic and more laboured than is consistent with the 
perfection of composition. The want of purely idiomatic expressions is 
the almost unavoidable consequence of provincial education and habits. 
Many forms of speech which are English, are almost entirely unknown in 
the remote parts of the kingdom ; many which are perfectly pure and 
classical, a person living in Scotland wouldNear to use as doubting their 
correctness. That Rol^rtsnn, however, had carefully studied the best 
writers, with a view to acquire genuine Anglicism, cannot be doubted. 
He was intimately acquainted with Swift’s writings; indeed, he regarded 
him as eminently skilled in the narrative art. He had the same familiarity 
with Defoe, and had formed the same high estimate of his historical 
.powers. I know, that when a Professor in another University con- 
sulted him on the best discipline for acquiring a good narrative style, 
previous to drawing up John Bell of Antermony’s “Travels across 
Russia to Tartary and the Chinese Wall,” the remarkable advice he 
gave him was to read Robinson Crusoe carefully ; and when the Pro- 
fessor was astonished, and supposed it was a jest, the historian said he 
was quite serious : but if Robinson Crusoe would not help him, or he 
was above studying Defoe, then he recommended Gulliver’s Travels.’ — 
(pp. 303, 304.) 

Lord Brougham, in placing Robertson at least on the same 
level with Hume for skill in narration, and claiming for him 
(as we think, with more justice) far superior care in the con- 
sultation of books and in previous meditation, does not acquit 
him of one great besetting sin in historians. The following 
honest passage is, moreover, one of the finest specimens of Lord 
Brougham’s method of writing that we could select from this 
volume; — 

^ There seems considerable reason to lament that an intimate ac-i 
quaintance with the great scenes and celebrated characters of history,' 
in all ages, should have made the historian too familiar with the crimes 
on a gi^at scale of importance, and therefore of wickedness, perpetrated 
by persons in exalted stations, so that he suppresses in recounting or in 
citing them the feelings of severe reprobation to which a more pure mo- 
rality, a more strict justice, would certainly have given vent.. It is pain-1 
ful to see him fall into the vulgar and pernicious delusion which secures 
for the worst enemies of their species the praise and the increase of 
worldly greatness. It is equally painful to see the worst crimes, even 
of a more ordinary description, passed over in silence when they sully, 
the illustrious culprit. Let us only, by way of example, and for expla- 
nation, survey the highly-wrought and indeed adHiirably composed cha- 
racter of Queen Elizabeth. It opens with enrolling Henry V. and 
Edward III. among “ the monarchs who merit the people’s gratitude;” 
nay, it singles them out from among the list on which William III., 
Edward 1., and Alfred himself stand enrolled, and holds them up as the 
most gratefully admired of all for the “ blessings and splendour of their 
reigns.” Yet the wars of Henry V. are the only, and of Edward HI. 
almost the only deeds by which we can know them; or if any benefit 
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accrued to our constitution by these princes, it was in consequence of 
the pecuniary difficulties into which those wars plunged them, but 
plunged their kingdoms too, so that our liberties made some gain from 
the dreadful expense of treasure and of blood by which those conquerors 
exhausted their dominions. Then Elizabeth is described as still 
adored in England and thdhgh her dissimulation without necessity, 
and her severity beyond example,” are recorded as making her treat- 
ment of Mary an exception to the rest of her reign, it is not stated that 
her whole life was one tissue of the same gross falsehood whenever slie 
deemed it for her interest, or felt it suited her caprices, to practise arti- 
fices as I'itiful as they were clumsy. But a graver charge than dissimu-i 
lation and severity as regards the history of Mary is cntiiely suppressed, 
and yet the foul crime is described in the same w'ork. It is undeniable 
that Elizabeth did not cause her to be executed until she had repeatedly 
endeavoured to make Sir Amyas Paulett and Sir Drue Drury, who had the 
custody of her person, take her off by assassination. When those two gal- 
lant cavaliers rejected the infamous proposition with indignation and with 
scorn, she attacked them as “dainty” and “ precise fellows,” “men pro- 
mising much and ])erforming nothing;” nay, she was with difficulty dis- 
suaded from displacing them, and employing one Wingfield in their stead, 
“ who had both courage and inclination to strike the blow.” Then 
finding she could not commit murder, she signed the warrant for Mary’s 
execution ; and immediately perpetrated a crime only less foul than 
murder, treacherously denying her handwriting, and destroying by heavy 
fine and long imprisonment the Secretary of State whom she had herself 
employed to issue the fatal warrant. History, fertile in its records of 
royal crimes, offers to our execration few such characters as that of this 
great, successful, and popular princess. An assassin in her heart, nay, 
in her councils and her orders ; an oppressor of the most unrelenting 
cruelty in her whole conduct ; a hypocritical dissembler, to whom false- 
hood was habitual, honest frankness strange — such is the light in which 
she ought to be ever held up, as long as liumanity and truth shall bear 
ny value in the eyes of men. That slie rendered great services to her 
subjects ; that she possessed extraordinary firmness of character as a 
iovereign, with despicable weakness as an individual ; that she governed 
her dominions with admirable prudence, and guided her course through 
as great difficulties in the affairs of the state, and still more in those of 
the church, as beset the path of any who ever ruled, is equally incon- 
trovertible ; but there is no such thing as “ right of set-off” in the 
judgments which impartial history has to pronounce — no doctrine of 
compensation in the code of public morals ; and he who undertakes t<A 
record the actions of ^inces, and to paint their characters, is not at 1 
liberty to cast a veil over undeniable imperfections, or suffer himself like I 
the giddy vulgar to be so dazzled by vulgar glory that his eyes are blind I 
to crime.’ — ^pp. 282 — 285. 

This is a masterly specimen. Ever^ one perceives that here is 
the style of a man largely practised in public speaking, and that 
in transferring it to the biographer’s desk he would have done 

well 
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well to throw aside some licence in the redundant use of certain 
oratorical artifices. But spoken or written, it is a masculine, 
nervous, glowing style ; and one formed and f^ashioned^ we cannot 
but think, after more patient study of the great masters, ancient 
and modern, than is to be traced in any^other orator of our age and 
country^ with the one exception of the Bishop of Exeter. But 
Lord Brougham is equally successful, when it so pleases him, in 
a much more temperate and subdued manner. We do not know 
where — even in Clarendon or Scott — we could find anything 
icitlier fuller of nice discrimination, or more quietly elegant in 
Hanguage, than the sketch which must close our extracts. 

‘ Without anything of harshness or fanaticism, Dr. Robertson was ra- 
tionally pious and purely moral. His conduct, both as a Christian minis- 
ter, as a member of society, as a relation, and as a friend, was wholly 
without a stain. His aflections were warm ; they were ever under control, 
and therefore equal and steady. His feelings might pass for being less 
strong and lively than they were, partly because he had an insuperable 
aversion to extremes in all things, partly because, for fear of any semblance 
of pretension, to which he was yet more averse, he preferred appearing less 
moved than he really was, in order to avoid the possibility of feeling less 
than he externally showed. But he was of opinions respecting conduct 
which ted to keeping the feelings under curb, and never giving way to 
them ; he leant in this towards the philosophy and discipline of the 
Stoics ; and he also held, which was apt to beget the same mistake as to 
the warmth of his heart, that exhibitions of sorrow, any more than of 
boisterous mirth, were unfit to be made; that such emotions should as 
far as possible be reduced to moderation even in private; but that in 
society they were altogether misplaced and nmtimed. He considcredj 
and rightly considered, that if a person labouring under any afBictive 
feelings be well enough at case to go into company, he gives a sort of 
pledge that he is so far recovered of his wound, or at least, can so far 
conceal his pains, as to behave like the rest of the circle. He held, and 
rightly held, that men frequent society not to pour forth their sorrows, 
or indulge t^ir unwieldy joys, hut to instruct, or improve, or amuse 
each other by rational and cheerful conversation. For himself, when 
he left his study, leaving behind him, with the dust of his books, the 
anxious look, the wrinkled brow, the disturbed or absent thoughts, he 
also expected others to greet his arrival with the like freedom from cares 
j)f all sorts ; and especially he disliked to have his hours of relaxation 
iBaddened with tales of misery, interesting to m one, unless, which is 
jnever the object of such narratives, there purpose of obtaining 
prelief. 

‘ His conversation was cheerful, and it was varied. Vast informa- 
tion, copious anecdote, perfect appositeness of illustration — narration or 
description wholly free from fpdantry or stiffness, but as felicitous and 
as striking as might be expected from such a master — great liveliness, 
and often wit and often humour, with a full disposition to enjoy the mer- 
riment 
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riment of the hour, but the most 8citq[>ulou8 absence of everything like 
coarseness of any description : these formed the staples of his talk. One 
thing he never tolerated any more than he did the least breach of de- 
corum — it was among the few matters which seemed to try his temper — 
he could not bear evil speaking, or want of charity. No one was likely 
ever to wrangle with another before him ; but he always put down at 
once any attempt to assail the absent. 

^ His manner was not graceful in little matters, though his demeanour 
was dignified on the whole. Tn public it was unimpassioned till some 
great burst came from him ; then it partook of the hre of the moment, 
and soon relapsed into dignified composure. In private it had some 
little awkwardnesses, not very perceptible except to a near and minute 
observer. His language was correct and purely English, avoiding both 
learned words and foreign phraseology and Scottish expressions, but his 
speech was strongly tinged with the Scottish accent. His voice I well 
remember, nor was it easy to forget it ; nothing could be more pleasing. 
It was full and it was calm, but it had a tone of heartiness and sincerity 
which I hardly ever knew in any other. He was in person above the 
middle size — his features were strongly marked — his forehead was high 
and open — the expression of his mouth was that of repose, and of sweet- 
ness at the same time The only particulars of his manners 

and person which I recollect, are his cocked hat, which he always wore 
even in the country; his stately gait, particularly in awalkwjiich he 
loved to frequent in the woods at » Brougham, where I was never but 
once while he visited there, and in which he slowly recited sometimes 
Latin verses, sometimes Greek; a very slight guttural accent in his 
speech, which gave it a particular fulness ; and his retaining some old- 
fashioned modes of address, as using the word “ madam ” at full length ; 
and, when he drank wine with any woman, adding, “ My humble service 
to you.” When in the country he liked to be left entirely to himself in 
the morning, either to read or to walk, or to drive about.* — p. 316. 

We cannot now encounter any of Lord Brougham’s ‘ Men 
of Science.’ His * Cavendish ’ is more likely to plealte the 
French Institute than the Royal Society of London: we believe 
we must examine it seriously in a separate article. The Simson 
is, we thiftk, the best of this class. The Life of Black has, like 
those of H ume and Robertson, plentiful marks of access to original 
sources of intelligence : and that of Davy, though short, will bo 
found a very valuable supplement, as respects personal character 
and manners, to the tipro elaborate biographies with which the world 
is already familiar. ^<ord Brougham knew Sir Humphry from 
the dawf^ of his celebrity, and saw far more of him, as a member 
of the most brilliant society in London, than Dr. Paris or even 
his brother. Dr. Davy, appears to have done. In our opinion 
his lordship speaks too slightingly of^ir Humphry’s verses--wo 
think the stanzas on the doctrine of Spinoza are alone sufficient 
to prove that he possessed a true poetical genius: so thought 
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Scott, Southey, Coleridge ; — and we regret the more to find Lord 
Brougham of a different judgment on this head, because the pre- 
sent volume, among many other attractions, includes some excel- 
lent specimens of versification by Lord Brougham himself — 
translations from Voltaire. These were proper recreations for 
the marine villa in Provence (whence he dates his preface) : 
some other matters might as well have been reserved for the 
well-stored library of Brougham Hall — ‘ Bosom’d high in tufted 
trees.* 


Art. V. — 1. Notes and Sketches of New South Wales. By Mrs. 
Meredith. (Colonial Library.) London. 1844. 

2. The Englishwoman in Eyyj)t. By Mrs. Poole. (Knight’s 
Weekly Volume.) 1845. 

3. Letters from Madras. By a Lady. 1843. 

4. Life in Mexico. By Madame Calderon de la Barca. 8vo. 
London. 1843. 

5. The Rhojie, the Darro^ and the Guadalquivir. By Mrs. 
Romer. 2 vols. London. 1843. 

6. Journal of a Tour in the Holy Land. By Lady F. Egerton. 
London. 8vo. 

7. Narrative of a Yacht Voyage. By the Countess Grosvenor. 
2 vols. London. 1842. 

8. Journal of a Yacht Voyage to the Texas. By Mrs. Houston. 
2 vols. London. 18^4. 

9. Diary of a Tour in Greece, Turkey, Egypt, and the Holy Land. 
By the "Hon. Mrs. Dawson Darner. 2 vols. London. 1841. 

10. Visit to the Courts of Vienna, Constantinople, ^'c. By the 
Marchioness of Londonderry. London. 1844. 

11. Orientalischc Bricfe. Von Ida, Griifin Hahn- Hahn. 

12. Theresen's Brief e aus dem Suden. 

T H at there arc peculiar powers inherent in ladies’ eyes, this 
number of the Quarterly Review was not required to 
establish ; but one in particular, of which we reap all the benefit 
without paying the penalty, we must in common gratitude be 
allowed to point out. We mean that Jlqwer of observation 
which, so long as it remains at home counting canvass stitches 
by the fireside, wc are apt to consider no shrewder than our own, 
but which once removed from the familiar scene, and returned to 
us in the shape of letters books, seldom fails to prove its supe- 
riority. Who, for instance, has not turned from the slap-dash 
scrawl of your male correspondent — with excuses at the beginning 
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and hnste at the end, and too often nothing between but sweep- 
ing generalities — to the well-filled sheet of )^our female friend, 
with plenty of time bestowed and no paper wasted, and overflow- 
ing with those close and lively details which show not only that 
observing eyes have been at work, but one pair of bright eyes in 
particular ? Or who does not know the difference between their 
books — especially their books of travels — the gentleman's either 
dull and matter-of-fact, or off-hand and superficial, with a heavy 
disquisition where we hmk for a light touch, or a foolish pun 
where we ex])ect a reverential sentiment, either requiring too 
much trouble of the reader, or showing too much carelessness in 
tlie writer — and the lady’s — all ease, animation, vivacity, with thcl 
tact to dwell upon what you most want to know, and the sense tol 
pass over what she does not know herself; neither suggesting* 
authorly effort, nor requiring any conscious attention, yet leaving 
many a clear picture traced on the memory, and many a solid 
truth impressed on the mind? It is true the case is occasionally 
reversed. Ladies have been known to write the dullest aiul 
emptiest books — a fact for which there is no accounting — and 
gentlemen the most delightful; but here probably, if the truth 
were told, their wives or daughters helped them. 

But, in truth, every country with any pretensions to civilization 
has a twofold aspect, addressed to two different modes ol’ percep- 
tion, and seldom visible simultaneously to both. Every country has 
a home life as well as a public life, and the first quite necessary 
to inter])ret the last. Every country therefore, to be fairly under- 
stood, requires reporters from both sexes. Not that it is pre- 
cisely recommended that all travellers should hunt the world in 
couples, and give forth their impressions in the double columns 
of holy wedlock; but that that kind of partnership should be 
tacitly formed between books of travel which, properly under- 
stood, we should ho^^e imagined to have been the chief aim of 
matrimony — namely, to supply each «)ther’s deficiencies, and cor- 
rect each other's errors, purely for the good of the public. 

It may be objected that the inferiority of a woman’s education 
is, or ought to be, a formidable barrier ; but without stopping to 
question whether the education of a really well-educated English- 
woman be on the whole inferior to her brother’s, we decidedly 
think that in the jRlftance of travelling the difference between 
them is greatly in her favour. If the gentleman knows more 
of ancient history and ancient languages, the lady knows more 
of human nature and modern languages; while one of her 
greatest charms, as a describer of foreign scenes and manners, 
more even than the closeness or liveliness of her mode of observa- 
tion, is that very purposelessness resulting from the more desultory 
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nature of her education. A man either starts on his travels with 
a particular object in view, or, failing that, drives a hobbj of his 
own the whole way before him ; whereas a woman, accustomed by 
habit, if not created by nature, to diffuse her mind more equally 
on all that is presented, and less troubled with preconceived ideas 
as to what is most important to observe, goes picking up materials 
much more indiscriminately, and where, as in travelling, little 
things are of great significance, frequently much more to the 
purpose. The tourist may be sure that in nine cases out of ten 
it is not that on which he has bestowed most care and pains which 
proves most interesting to the reader. 

) Again, there is an advantage in the very nature of a book of 
jtravels peculiarly favourable to a woman’s feelings — the almost 
Itotal absence of responsibility. It is merely the editorship of 
her own journal, undei^aken for the amusement of her children, 
or the improvement of a younger sister, or the building of a 
school ; for it is a remarkable fact that ladies never publish their 
tours to please themselves. In short, she can hardly be said to 
stand committed as an authoress. If she send forth a lively and 
graceful work, the world will soon tell her it is a pity she is not 
one ; otherwise, the blame falls on her materials. 

But though the lady tourist has her modesty thus far screened 
and sheltered, it is equally certain that there is no department of 
writing through which her own individual character is more visible. 
We form a clearer idea of the writer of the most unpretending 
book of travels than we do of her who gives us the most striking 
work of imagiilation. The under current of personality, however 
little obtruded to sight, is sure to be genuine. The opinions she 
expresses on the simplest occasions are those which guide her on 
the greatest ; the habits she displays, however interrupted by her 
irregular movements, are those contracted in her regular life: 
hence the most interesting result, in our mind, to be gathered 
from an examination of this class of literature. We see our 
countrywoman, in these books, unconsciously in the main, but 
fully portrayed. We sec her with her national courage and her 
national reserve, with her sound bead and her tender heart, with 
the independent freedom of her actions and the decorous restraint 
of her manners, with her high intellectual acquirements and her 
simplicity of tastes, with the early attained Inaturity of her good 
sense and the long-continued freshness of her youth. We see her 
nice, scrupulous, delicate, beyond all others of her sex, yet simple, 
practical, useful, as none but herself understands to be ; versed in 
the humblest in-door duty, excelling in the hardiest out-door ex- 
ercise ; equally fitted for ease or exertion ; enthusiastic for nature ; 
keen for adventure; devoted to her children, her flowers, her 
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poor; petting a great Newfoundland dog, loving a horse, and de- 
lighting in the sea. In short, we see her the finest production of 
the finest country upon earth — man’s best companion, whether in 
tlie travels over this world or the voyage through this life ; but 
only to be understood or deserved by the Englishman, and rather 
too good even for him. 

It is true, and perhaps as well for our pride, that many a re- 
verse to this picture occurs; but even in the worst cases it is 
rather an affectation, exaggeration, or caricature of the national 
female character, than any direct departure from it. There are 
some lady tourists tvho are over delicate or over adventurous —over 
enthusiastic or over humdrum — over simple or over wise ; but 
where is she, whatever may be the difference of talent or taste, 
who ventures to bring forward an infidel opinion or a question- 
able moral ? 

There is one set of female writers who, having under the general 
name of tourists given the public an immense deal of extraneous 
information, might be expected to occupy a prominent place in this 
article : the very nature of their services, however, compels us to 
pass them over in silence ; for when one lady travels to Vaucluse to 
give us her views of Mesmerism, another visits the German baths 
to describe the advantages of society in Russia ; when one goes north 
to expatiate on the infant schools in England, another south to send 
home chapters of advice to the Queen ; and a fifth wanders gene- 
rally at large, in order to bewail the Wiastc lands within a few miles 
of London, and to reprobate the iniquity of a government who 
can suffer such resources to remain unapplied, ' with a starving 
population under their very eyes, all ready to pay them five |M>unds 
an acre;’* when, in short, ladies take all the trouble of travelling 
abroad merely to express those private opinions upon affairs in 
general which they could as well have given utterance to at home, 
we feel truly that it would be a grateful and very amusing task to 
bring their services before the public, but that it is not ours on 
this occasion to comprise them among so unpretending a choss as 
that of the lady tourists. 

The same reason must also deter us from including that more 
systematic set of travellers who regularly make a tour in order to 
make a book, and h9ii^ thus pretty well divided the tourable world 
between them — Mrs. Trollope having taken Germany and Italy, 
Miss Costello France, Miss Pardoe Hungary, and so forth. 
These able and accomplished ladies do travel with an object, 
and it is apparent in every line they write. Instead of seeing 
the woman, we only discover., the authoress ; and, admirable as 

* ^1* * My Last Tour and Firit Work,' by Lmly Vavasou/. 
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she may be^ it is not her that we arc in quest of upon this 
occasion. 

To revert, therefore, to the object of our search* — while regard- 
ing^ these unstudied and unpretending works as some of the truest 
channels for the study of the Englishwoman, they cannot be 
strictly taken as a test of comparison between her and the lady of 
other countries. Whether as traveller, or writer of travels, the 
foreign lady can in no way be measured against her. The only 
j ust point of comparison is why the one does travel, and the other 
does not. And, upon the first view of the matter, the impedi- 
ments would seem to be all on the side of our own countrywoman. 
Her home is proverbially the most domestic — her manners the 
most reserved — her comforts the most indispensable. Neverthe- 
less, it is precisely because home, manners, and comforts are what 
they are, that the Englishwoman excels all others in the art of 
travelling. It is those very habits of order and regularity which 
make her domestic, — it is that very exclusiveness of family life 
which makes her reserved, — it is the very nature of the comforts, 
to her so indispensable, — it is all that best fits her to live in her 
own country, that also best fits her to visit others. Where is the 
foreign lady who combines the four cardinal virtues of travelling — 
activity, punctuality, courage, and independence — like the Eng- 
lishwoman? — where is she whose habits fit her for that most ex- 
clusive of all companionships, the travelling tete-a ttite with a 
husband for months together? Where is she whose comforts are 
nine-tenths of them comprised under the head of fresh air and 
plenty of water, like the Englishwoman's ? A foreigner will tell 
us that the chief argument lies in the English purse; — but the 
Russians are rich enough — and the Russian lady moves abundantly 
about from place to place — but she does not travel in the same 
sense as the Englishwoman. The Russians have means enough 
to sail a whole fleet of private yachts, but which of them would 
think of cruising in the Mediterranean, or of launching across the 
Atlantic for pure pleasure? There are certain modes of life for 
which English nature and education alone seem adapted; — travel- 
ling is one — living in the country another. 

The truth is that no foreign nation possesses that same class of 
women from which the great body of our female tourists are 
drafted. They have not the same well-read, solid thinking, — 
early rising — sketch-loving — light-footed — trim- waisted — straw- 
hatted specimen of women ; educated with the refinement of the 
highest classes, and with the usefulness of the lowest; all-sufli- 
cient companion to her husband, and all-sufficient lady's maid to 
herself — they have her not. Of course in the numbers that flit 
annually from our coasts, from one motive or other, every shade and 
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grade i« to be founds from the highest hlaste fashionable, with every 
faculty of intelligent interest fast closed, to the lowest Biddy Fudge, 
with every pore of vulgar wonder wide open ; the absurdities com- 
milted by our countrymen and women under the name of travel 
arc highly significant of the national folly, extravagance, and ec- 
centricity ; but the taste for travel from which these abuses spring 
— ^the art of it in which the English so excel — we are inclined to 
attribute to a something still more conspicuous and honourable in 
the national life — to nothing less than the domesticity of the Eng- 
lish character. Who can witness the innumerable family parties 
which annually take their excursions abroad — the husbands and 
wives — brothers and sisters — parents and children, — all enjoying 
the novel scenes, but chiefly because they are enjoying them 
together ? Who can see the joint delight with which tliesc ex- 
peditions are planned, the kindly feelings and habits they de- 
velop, the joint pleasure with which they are rctnciiibered — 
without recognising a proof of exclusive domestic cohesion which 
no other people display ? What, too, is the secret of thtat facilit}^ 
. with which the Englishman adapts himself to a residence in any 
remote corner of the world ? — why do we so often find him settled 
liappily among scenes and people utterly uncongenial in climate 
and habit? Simply because he takes his home with him ; and has 
more within It and wants less beyond it than any other man in the 
world. 

As for the tribes who throng capitals and watering-places for 
^purposes of mere idleness and dissipation, and because they can 
indulge both upon a cheaper and laxer footing than at home, they 
certainly do not contribute to give foreigners a very exalted idea 
of the national domesticity; but whether human nature or English 
nature be here to blame, we suppose may be a question ; we 
suspect the fact is that this description of travellers quit their 
native land precisely because they are no longer suited to her, nor 
she to them. 

But to return to the ladies : — if now and then some foreigners 
venture on their travels, here the analogy ends ; they do not venture 
to publish them. The German ladies, with all their virtues, are 
not supposed to excel in rapid observation, or lively delineation. 
Inward experiences and not outward impressions are their forte ; 
— the eyes of their imuls are brighter than those of their bodies; 
— they are fonder of looking into the one than out of the other. 
They will give you, therefore, most admirable maps of the wind- 
ing paths of their own hearts, but they are not of much assistance 
on the. common dusty high roads of other countries. Bcttina, it 
is true, might have made a brilliant Miincbhausen, but otherwise, 
with the exception of the Countess Hahn-Hahn, of whom we 

have 
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have more to say, the public is not supposed to have gained much 
by their peregrinations, nor perhaps lost much by their staying 
at home. 

The Frenchwoman has not the same grounds for silence. Her 
eyes and lier tongue we know are both of the most lively clescrip^ 
tion — she would make a shrewd observer and a brilliant describer 
— but alas ! there is one little impediment which stands in her 
way — a trifle, we feel almost provoked to have to mention, which 
stops her pen — she cannot spell I 

It is true that two great French authoresses of these times — 
Madame de Stael and Madame Dudevant — have given their 
foreign impressions to the world; but the one visited foreign 
countries with the feeling of an exile, and the other has described 
them exactly as she might have done without stirring from her 
chamber. The ‘ De TAllemagne * is the type of classical sen- 
timent, the ' Lettres d*un Voyagcur’ the flower of picturesque 
romance — neither of them come under the denomination of 
travels. What Madame de Stael sententiously says in Corinne, 
remains to this day the true French motto; — * Voyager est, 
quoi qu on cn puisse dire, un des plus tristes plaisirs de la vie. 
Lorsque vous vous trouvez bien dans quelquc ville etrangere, 
e’est que vous commencez a vous y faire une patrie; inais 
traverser des pays inconnus, entendre parler un langage quei 
vous comprenez a peine, voir des visages huraains sans rclationl 
avec votre passe ni avec votre avenir, e'est de la solitude, et de 
Tisolement, sans repos et sans dignite.’ In short, what the French’ 
depend upon for their daily happiness, even the spelling few of 
their womankind cannot transport with them. 

It is time, however, that we should «dvert more particularly to 
the fair writers named at the head of our paper. Since the peace 
of 1815, most of the central European countries have been too 
^ completely examined and described for a passing tourist to offer 
any novelty, while the excellent Handbooks of the day leave no 
room for contributions of mere roadside information. Our modern 
writers of this class may be therefore divided into three heads 
Such as have made their own personal movements the mere thread 
on which to hang the general history of the countries they are 
traversing, or the groundwork on which to introduce a narrative of 
fictitious interest ; — such as have remained long enough in one 
province or place, however obscure in itself, or however often 
described before, to obtain that living acquaintance with it which 
always commands interest ; — and lastly, those who, having launched 
out beyond the beaten track, are privileged to offer any descrip- 
tion, however unpretending, on the score of novelty. As speci- 
mens of the first class we may mention Miss Taylor’s * Letters 
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from Italy:* a volume which will retain a standard value for 
correct research and simple beauty of writing; — Mrs. Dalkeith 
Holmes’s * Ride on horseback through France'^and Switzerland 
to Florence' — in which we have not a little sterling information 
and sterling humour too, with very much of feminine grace ; — 
Mrs. Ashton Yates’s Letters from Switzerland to her children. 
We instance these as all showing what we have defined as the 
national type of female character — minds of the highest intel- 
lectual culture, and manners of the most domestic simplicity. As 
a more particular illustration of what is the highest pride of 
modern English civilisation — the union of genuine learning and 
genuine refinement — we may once more name Mrs. Hamilton* 
Gray’s ‘Sepulchres of Etruria.’ Nor could we give a bettor 
instance of real description and opinions interwoven with a 
romance — though in no way needing this fictitious interest — 
than another eiitablishcd favourite, Mrs. Jameson’s ‘ Diary of an 
Ennuyee.’ 

The list of those who have resided a longer period in one place^^ 
requires more particular attention ; the Englishwoman’s services 
being here most important, and her own character most conspi- 
cuous. In this capacity it is almost exclusively affection and 
duty that send her abroad ; and it is a proud and a pleasant feeling 
to trace these qualities as the chief basis of the energy and ani- 
mation that appear in these books. With so much of the old 
Ruth at her heart, it is not in Latin or Greek, or in Physical Sci- 
ences, or even, we hope, in Mesmerism to unsex her. Wherever 
she goes, a little fertile patch of household comfort glows beneath 
her feet ; wherever there is room for rational tastes, orderly 
habits, and gentle charitiefN— and where is there not ? — there we 
find the Englishwoman creating an atmosphere of virtuous happi- 
ness around her. Like the gipsy she may sing — 

‘ We pitch our tent where’er we please, 

And there we make our home,' 

There is no part of the world, however remote, from which 
she does not send forth a voice of cheerful intelligence. We pass 
over a number of older works of great value and attraction, from 
Lady Calcott’s ‘ Residence in the Brazils ’ down to the ‘ Letters 
from the Shores of the Baltic,* to call the reader’s attention to 
four more recent books — dated from as opposite parts of the world 
as could well have been chosen — viz., ‘ Notes and Sketches of 
New South Wales;’ ‘The Englishwoman in Egypt;’ ‘Letters 
from Madrais ;* and ‘ Life in Mexico.’ 

No work can better illustrate the distinctive traits of a woman’s 
writing than the first of these; — the easy style — the brilliant * 
thought — the delicate touch — ^the close detail — the sound sense — 

and 
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and then thfit pretty under current of natural affection which gives 
the true healthy English tone to the whole.^ It is a real pleasure 
to accompany silbh a lady over sea and land — though the former 
stretched monotonously around her during a four-months’ mer- 
chant-vessel passage — and was exchanged for the scorched * ever- 
brown’ surface of a country devoid of any past or present interest, 
whether of an historical, poetical, pictorial, or social kind — New 
South Wales. But liveliness, sense, and knowledge, and a spring 
of youthful intelligence are hers ; and a long-continued honey- 
moon of fresh-wedded happiness (may it never wane!) beams 
through every sprightly and humane thought. I ndependent, how- 
ever, of these general recommendations, Mrs. Meredith's volume 
has a separate attraction of its own in the valuable store of natural 
history it communicates. Under a name which she has since 
changed — we think for the better — this lady is well known to the 
flower-loving world as the most graceful expositor of English 
botany;* and this volume proves that her taste and knowledge 
extend to many other departments of natural phenomena. Birds 
and beasts. Ashes and insects, and creeping things innumerable 
equally engage her intelligent attention, and are described with a 
simplicity and precision which will give much valuable infor- 
mation to the professed naturalist, no additional jargon to the 
dabbling amateur, and involuntary interest to the most uninitiated. 
Not a trace of pedantry appears, nor of what is quite as bad, and 
too frequent when women treat such matters — not the slightest 
affectation of a popular tone. Not a microscope nor a herbarium 
is seen ; but keen eyes and taper Angers, and a most active mind, 
it is evident have been at work. We need no apology for giving 
a few specimens of her graceful and ' humorous descriptions — it 
matters not whether of spider, parrot, opossum, or ^pretty trailing 
flower.* This is the very jK>etry of frogs ; — 

‘ In the Macquarie, near Bathurst, I Arst saw the superb green frogs 
of Australia. The river, at the period of our visit, was for the most 
part a dry bed, with small pools in the deeper holes; and in these»^ 
among the few shining water-plants and confeivse, dwelt these gorgeoua 
reptiles. In form and size they resemble a very large English ffog, but 
their colour is more beautiful than words can describe. 1 never saw 
plant or gem of such bright tints. A vivid yellow-green seems the 
groundwork of the creature’s array, and this is daintily pencilled over 
with other shades — emerald, oli^e, and blue greens, with a few delicate 
^markings of yellow, like an embroidery of gold thread upon shaded 
velvet. And the creatures sit looking at you from their moist floating 
bowers, with their large eyes expressive of the most perfect enjoyment. 


* * Our wild Flowers * Romance of Nature.* By Louisa A. Twamley. 
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which, if you doubt while they remain atill, you can’t refuse to believe 
in when you see them f]|^ into the delieious cool water, and go slowly 
stretching their long green legs as they pass throiigh^e wavy grove of 
sedgy feathery plants in the river’s bed ; Till you lose them under a 
dense mass of gently waving leaves. And to sec this while a burning, 
broiling sun is scorching up your very life, and not a breeze is stirring, 
and the glare of the herbless earth dazzles your agonised eyes into blind- 
ness, is enough to make one willing to forego all the glories of humanity, 
and be changed into a frog ! ’ — p. 107. 

The transformation of a locust is another excellent specimen 
of her vein : — 

^ In the summer evenings it is common to see upon the trunks of the 
trees, reeds, or any upright object, a heavydookiug, humpbacked brown 
beetle, an inch and a half loug, with a scaly coat, clawed lobster-like 
legs, and a somewhat dirty aspect, which latter is easily accounted for 
by the little hole visible in tlie turf at the foot of the tree, whence he has 
lately crept. 1 have sometimes carried them home and watched with, 
great interest the pgor locust “ shiifHe off his mortal,” or rather^i 
earthly “ coil ” and emerge into a new world. The first symptom is the 
opening of a small slit which appears in the back of his coat, between 
the shoulders, through which, as it slowly gapes wider, a pale, soft, 
silky-looking texture is seen, throbbing and heaving backwards and for- 
wards. Presently a fine square head, with two light-red eyes, has dis- 
engaged itself, and in process of time (for the transformation goes on 
almost imperceptibly) this is followed by the liberation of a portly l)ody 
and a conclusion ; after which the brown leggings are pulled off like 
boots, and a pale, cream-coloured, weak, soft creature very tenderly 
walks away from his former self, which remains standing entire, like 
the coat of mail of a warrior of old — the shelly plates of the eyes that are 
gone looking after their lost contents with a sad lack of “ speculation ” 
m them. On the back of the new-born creature lie two small bits of 
membrane, doubled and crumpled up in a thousand puckers, like a 
Limerick glove in a walnut-shell ; these now begin to unfold themselveB-— 
and gradually spread smoothly out into two large, beautiful, opal-coloured 
wings, which by the following morning have become clearly transpa- 
rent,^ while the body has acquired its proper hard consistency and dark 
colour; and when placed on a tree the happy thing soon begins its 
whirring, creaking, chirruping song, which continues with little inter- 
mission as long as its harmless, happy life.’ — p. 117 , 

Our limits forbid further quotation, and we can only sum^up 
her tarantulas, her scorpions, her ants, spiders, crabs, and grubs, 
and all kinds of other nasty things, with the unqualified assertion 
that nobody ever made them so nice before. Certainly, judging 
from the remaining and no less vduable portions of Mrs. Mere- 
dith’s book, it seems not only that in such a country her tastes for 
natural history were the greatest possible blessing she could have 
possessed, but also a perfect mystery how the other ladies im 
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New South Wales get on without them. If anything were want- 
ing to convince us how little real simplici^ is to be found where 
no real refinement exists-jr-how incFispensable are the distinctions 
of rank for the union of society — and how far more egregiously 
those follies and absurdities which we usually attribute to the 
great world, abound in a little one, we shall find it in her remarks 
on the petty vanities and jealousies, the illiterate dullness, and the 
tawdry extravagance of the beau monde of Sydney; Nor were the 
lower orders a more agreeable picture — the plenty and prosperity 
which at that time reigned in the colony being chiefly evidenced 
in the all-prevailing luxury of intoxication. Of course we do 
not here allude to the convicts, or to the vitiated poor in the 
towns, but to the habits of the settlers in the country — a farm- 
house, far from all other dwellings, and every soul in it, male and 
female, drunk at ten o'clock in the morning ! 

Under these circumstances it is no wonder that we find Mrs. 
Meredith quitting New South Wales 'with joy’ to seek a new 
home in Tasmania, where we hope she may And as much to in- 
terest her in her own particular line, and more in every other. 
Meanwhile we should be happy to think that this expression of 
our thanks for so interesting an addition to the Home and Colo- 
nial Library may reach her. Only if the reader of Sir Francis 
Drake's exploits, which follow in the same volume, should at all 
flag in attention, we know on whose head the sin will be. 

‘ The Englishwoman in Egypt ’ is made of very different stuff, 
though a truer woman never wrote. Mrs. Poole’s visit to Egypt 
was mainly prompted by her affection for her brother, Mr. Lane, 
and her book is what she intended it to be, an humble helpmate 
to his well-known ' Modern Egyptians.’ 

There is something so awful in the tremendougs weight of the 
past which falls on the spirit in this Ancient of lands that we feel 
that it is only the highest knowledge, the deepest reverence, or the 
most artless simplicity, that can qualify a mc^ern traveller to lift 
his eyes to the imperishable regalia of its fallen majesty. Mrs- 
Poole has this last qualiAcation in every respect. She has no 
learning, and not much sentiment, but she has what is quite as 
important, the sense to know that nothing of her own is wanted 
in a land where the mere changes of the seasons present 
sacred associations to the mind. Her descriptions of the phe- 
nomena of the Nile — of the varieties of climate — of the murrain 

cattle — the pestilence on man, and other plagues in Egypt 
—are given with a plainness which perhaps leaves no new im- 
ipression on the reader, but has a sober charm of its c^n : you 
pire convinced the witness is true. Nor are her remarks on 
<lthe government or the people more characterised by novelty 
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of information or freshness of idea ; at the same time, withoul 
attempting to vindicate the rigour of the one, or the igno- 
rance of the other, she contrives, by the mere force of her own 
kindly and humane feelings, to bring Torward points of good, 
which in the midst of so much evil it is some c^imfort to dwell 
upon ; to show us that though there be nothing of what we call 
freedom, there is happiness and content in the homes of Egypt 
down to the lowest purchased slave ; and that in the midst of ig- 
norance and superstition, the poorest peasants meet and part with 
blessings — age and infirmity are respected — parents venerated — 
and the presence and providence of the Deity ever held in re- 
membrance. She says, ^ The number of persons nearly pr en- 
tirely blind, and especially the aged blind, affected us exceed- 
ingly ; but we rejoiced in the evident consideration they received 
from all who had occasion to make room for them to pass. I 
should imagine that all who have visited this country must remark 
the decided respect which is shown to those who arc superior in 
years ; and that this respect is naturally rendered to the beggar 
as well as the prince. In fact, the people are educated in the be- 
lief that there is honour in the hoary head ; and this glorious 
sentiment strengthens with their strength, and beautifully influ- 
ences their conduct.’ 

It is in the description of the domestic customs of Egyptian 
families that this lady offers most novelty. Of these she presents 
the most agreeable picture — not a little heightened perhaps, in 
,our minds, by the knowledge that one so gentle as herself had 
conformed with facility to them. Mrs. Poole entered the country 
with the wise and amiable conviction that if you have any wish to be 
pleased among a new people, you should begin by endeavouring to 
please them. She, as far as possible, adopted their most cherished 
customs, out of consideration for the feelings of the natives — but 
not fur this reason only — she shrewdly supposed also that the same 
circumstances of soil and climate which recommended them to the 
Egyptians would equally apply to her family. The respect and 
cordiality, therefore, with which she is received into the chief 
harems of Cairo only reflect credit on her sense and manners, 
which present a pleasing contrast to that spirit of curiosity and in- 
trusion which has taken many a modern fine lady behind the 
curtain of an Eastern harem— not to describe the manners or cos- 
tumes of those who had given her hospitable entertainment, for 
in that there would be no harm, but to criticise or ridicule them 
by ignorant and absurd comparisons between modes of life which 
bear as little parallel as the skies they are under. Mrs, Poole 
is not at'all surprised that Egyptian fine ladies should make their 
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own sherbet, cook their own dishes, and wash their own floors, 
for all that English fine ladies do nothing of the kind. 

‘ The employments of the hareem chiefly consist in embroidery in an 
oblong frame, but they extend to superintending the kitchen, and indeed 
the female slaves and servants generally ; and often ladies of the highest 
distinction cook those dishes which are particularly preferred. The 
sherbets are generally made by the ladies ; and this is the case in one 
hareem 1 visit, where the ladies, in point of rank, are the highest of 
eastern haul ton. The violet sherbet is prepared by them in the fol- 
lowing manner. The flowers are brought to them in large silver trays, 
and slaves commence picking ott* the large outer leaves. The ladies 
then put the centres of the violets into small mortars, and pound them 
until they have thoroughly expressed all the juice, with which, and fine 
sugar, they form round cakes of conserve, resembling, whenilhardened, 
loaf-sugar dyed green. This produces a bright green sherbet prettier 
than the blue or pink, and exceedingly delicate. I do not know what 
the blue is composed of, but am told it is a preparation of violets. The 
pink is of roses, the yellow of oranges, apricots, &c.*— vol. ii. p. 27. 

We admire the sorceress-like effect of this : — 

‘You will be surprised to hear that the daughter of the Pacha, in whose 
presence the ladies who attend her never raise their eyes, herself super- 
intends the washing and polishing of the marble pavements in her 
palaces. She stands on such occasions barefooted on a small square 
carpet, holding in her hand a silver rod. About twenty slaves sur- 
round her— ten throw the water, while the others follow them, wiping 
the marble and polishing it with smooth stones.’ — ib. p. 28. 

It would be absurd to quarrel with a sister of Mr. Lane’s for' 
that newfanjyled orthography in which he has had so many 
imitators. Nevertheless, it is rather a drawback in this pretty 
book to find all our old friends disguised^ under new names. 
Caliphs and dervishes are creatures we have known and loved 
since we could read at all, but *khaleefehs’ and ^darweeshes’ 
are merely hard words, which bring nothing to our minds. The 
mere name of Saladin conveys associations, chivalrous, heroic, and 
picturesque — but Salah-ed-Deen might be the Man in the Moon, 
or the Phonic Spelling-book, for aught our sympathies will stir. 
Of course we bow to Mr. Lane’s superior knowledge, but if every 
foreign word which has been naturalized into the English lan- 
guage is to be restored to its original articulation, where should 
we stop? The Nile itself would be the Neel; and why not that 
as well as the Kuran with Mrs. Poole, or the C/woran with Mr. 
Litne — for they frequently disagree? We venture to say that had 
the spelling of the old * Arabian Nights ’ been retained, the 
* Englishwoman in Egypt’ would have produ^ a far livelier 
effect on the imagination. 

The 'Letters from Madras’ are a perfect case in point of the 
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peculiar value of a woman’s book. This is the very lightest 
work that has ever appeared from India, yet it tells us more of 
what everybody cares to know than any other. Considering the 
ship-loads of young and intelligent women perpetually wafted 
over to the shores of India, and the number of years the relays of 
this home commodity have been going on, it might be thought 
that nothing relating to our Eastern colonies could have been by 
this time left unsaid. And perhaps no more striking proof can 
be given of the enervating effects of idleness and luxury, than the 
comparative absence of all lively feminine works upon a country 
where for nearly a century well-educated Englishwomen have 
had the amplest means of observation. We do not overlook Miss 
Roberts^ capital sketches of Hindostan — nor Mrs. Elwood's 
traits of Indian life in her Overland Journey — a work for 
which we take this opportunity of expressing our sincere admira- 
tion ; but neither of these gives the humours of this antipodes 
state of society like our nameless lady. Not that her position 
differed ii^ any way from that of which every day brings a repe- 
tition. She married, and went out to India — halted a short time 
at Madras — and then proceeded up the country. Nor are her 
letters anything beyond what a lively, happy, well-educated young 
woman would write to her family upon her first domiciliation in a 
foreign country — full of sense and nonsense — describing every- 
thing as it came in her way — just as it suited her fancy or her fun. 
The only advantage she possessed, and one it is to be hoped not 
very uncommon, was that of being united to a worthy, sensible 
man, who encouraged her vivacity, but directed her judgment, 
and allied her with himself in whatever was useful and bene- 
volent. There is nq question, therefore, of the sound domesticity 
that pervades this book — indeed no happier famdy group has 
come under our notice — even the dash of flippancy which occa- 
sionally jars upon us proceeds evidently from too light a heart for 
us to quarrel with it. 

What first struck our fair incognita seems to have been the 
great difference between the listless ladies of Madras and her 
lively self. They could tell her nothing — knew nothing — cared 
for nothing. Their minds seemed to have evaporated beneath an 
Indian sun, never to condense again. The seven years' sleep of 
the Beauty in the fairy tale was nothing to the seven years’ 
lethargy of a beauty in Madras, for the enchanted lady awoke to 
her former energies, and the merely enervated lady, she thinks, 
never can. Qur young bride is therefore anxious to make the 
most of her stoc^jof English energy before it should go the way 
of all her neighl^urs’. 

She begins at once with the things immediately under her. 

.notice— 
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notice— the great gallery-like rooms — ^the dull dinner parties — 
the languid conversations everlastingly about the changes in the 
service, till she wishes all appointments were permanent — the 
mode of passing your time, ‘ which seems to be spent alternately 
in tiring and resting oneself;’ and above all, ‘ those great babies,’ 
the native servants, who throughout furnish her with occasion for 
fun, and never for complaint. In this respect their domidliation 
at first in a friend's house at Madras made little difference, 

‘ For in an Indian house every visitor keeps his own establishment of 
servants, so as to give no trouble to those of the household. The 
servants find for themselves in the most curious way. They seem to me 
to sleep nowhere, and to eat nothing — that is to say, not in our houses, 
nor of our goods. They have mats on the steps, and live upon rice. 
But they do very little, and every one has his separate worK T have 
an ayah (or lady’s maid) and a tailor, for the ayahs can’t work ; and. 
A. has A boy, also two muddles (how charmingly expressive!), one to 
sweep our room, and another to bring water. There is one man to lay 
the cloth, another to bring in dinner, another to light the candles, and 
others to wait at table. Every horse has a man and a mai(^ to himself ; 
the maid cuts grass for him : and every dog has a boy. I inquired 
whether the cat had any servants, but I found she was allowed to wait 
upon herself ; and as she seemed the only person in the establishment 
capable of so doing, I respected her accordingly. Besides all these ac- 
knowledged attendants, each servant has a kind of muddle or double of 
his own, who does all the work that can be put upon him, without being 
found out by the master and mistress.’ — p. 38. 

‘ Every creature seems eaten up with laziness — even my horse pre- 
tends he is too fine to switch off his own flies with his own long tail, 
but turns his head round to the horsekeeper to order him to do it for 
him.’ — p. .50. 

‘ They are indeed a lazy race — they lie on tSfeir mats strewing the 
floor like cats and dogs, and begin to pufl’ and whine whenever one gives 
them the least employment. The truest account of their occupations 
was given me in her blundering English by my muddle. I said, ^ Ellen, 
what are you doing; why don’t you come when I call you?” ^‘No, 
ma’am.” “What are you doing, I say?” “Ma’am, I never do” — 
meaning, I am doing nothing’ — p. 54. 

— or rather ‘ I never do anything.’ Then comes the awful heat— 
the regular land-wind, and plenty of it — like a blast from a fur- 
nace ; when, with all the lofty rooms, and punkahs alway s going, 
and perpetually wetted tatties, the temperature can be with dif- 
ficulty kept dmm to 90®. And our lady sits under the wet mats, 
with her hands in a basin of water. ‘ And the leaves of the trees 
are all curled up, and the grass crackles under one’s feet like 
show, and the sea is a dead yellow colour, and the air and the 
light a sort of buff, as if the elements had the jaundice : and 
we are all so cross — creeping about and whining, and then lying 

down 
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d(iwn and ji^owlingf — I hope it won’t last long.’ — p. 78. Nor 
does it, alj|pve ten days. She says most truly that a small income 
is real wretchedness in India; for what would be hixurics in 
England^ such as large airy houses, carriages, plenty of servants, 
&c., are there necessaries, indispens<able for health, to say nothing 
of comfort. ‘ The real luxury, and for which one would give any 
price, would be the power of going without such matters.* 

Now, however, comes a refreshing change of scene. A. is ap- 
pointed district judge at Rajahmundry, 'in a really Indian part of 
India’ — and they move thither with a ship-load of goods and an 
army of servants, and a little lady biiby in addition, who greatly 
enlivens the scene. There they live like 'most uncommonly 
great gro^ees,’ or rather, to our view, like a thoroughly sensible, 
right-thinking English family — visiting with their Rajah neigh- 
bours, instituting schools and reading-rooms for the natii^-' per- 
forming divine service in their own house — making roads', digging 
wells, and doing all the good in their power. VVhoevcr, indeed, 
wishes to know more upon tliat painful, disappointing, and 
mysterious subject — the absence of all real and effectual pro- 
gress in the conversion of the Hindoos — will here find much 
practical good sense, none the worse for being sprightlily given. 
That the exertions of many admirable and devoted men in this 
field have done some good, as the example of all good men must, 
there can be no ({ue&tion ; but also that there are many who have 
retarded more than promoted the cause of Christianity, by in- 
sisting on teaching the natives nothing else till they had taught 
them that, is equally beyond doubt. Experience has proved that 
there is no more certain way of preventing the entrance of 
Christianity among die Hindoos than the ojien attempt to intro- 
duce it ; and that at best the easier admission of it among the 
Pariahs only bespeaks that previous indifference to matters of 
religion which makes the conversion worthless. ' I of Mistress’ 
(aste, I eat anything’ — this is the key too generally to Pariah 
Christianity — or even granting it is sincere, this only increases 
the barrier to its progress beyond these outcasts who have nothing 
to lose by any change. 

Speaking of a worthy missionary settled near them, whose 
native hearers, having gratified their curiosity, had entirely 
abandoned him, and who honestly confessed that he had not met 
with a single instance of a real desire for truth, she very 
sensibly observes, ^ That is the great difficulty with these poor 
natives. They have not the slightest idea of the value and I 
advantage of No one in England knows the difficulty of I 

making any impression upon them. The best means seems to be 
education, because false notions of science form one great part of 
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their religion. Every belief of theirs is interwoven with some 
matter of religion, and if once some of their scientific i^bsurdities 
were overthtown, a large portion of their religion would go with 
them.’ (p. 198.) The readiness, or rather positive ambition 
of the caste natives to acquire the rudiments of knowledge, so long 
as they are not directly mixed up with the doctrines of Chris-' 
tianity, is, indeed, sufficient proof that in their case the lesser 
good must be made the pioneer to the greater. 

The newly- appointed Judge and his active lady were no 
sooner settled 'up country* than they busied themselves at 
considerable trouble and expense in establishing a school for 
caste boys. A Brahmin was engaged to teach Gentoo, and 
a half-caste to teach English — the Bible was freely xead and 
translated— the attendance rapidly increased to above eighty 
scholars, and almost every day a pretty little boy was found 
' salaaming * at the gate for admittance. All, in short, was going 
on as well as sense and benevolence could desire. At this 
time a dissenting missionary happened to pass — was received at 
their house with customary Anglo-Indian hospitality, and having, 
in return, favoured his hosts with his opinions regarding the 
enormity of bishops, and the bigotry of ordination, he adjourned 
to the school, and without the knowledge or permission of the 
Judge, held forth to the boys. This soon created a disturbance, 
which be proceeded to augment, by seizing hold of a native's 
lingum, or badge of caste, and taking it away. At this, the 
grossest insult you can offer a Hindoo, the whole population rose 
in a ferment — the boys brought back their books, and although 
the dissenter was obliged to restore the badge, the feeling excited 
was so strong, that the school was abandoned for a while, and 
then recommenced with not half the number of scholars. 

There is plenty of temptation for quotation in this merry 
volume — the visit to the Rajah — the dog Don’s scene with the 
family of monkeys — the petitioners to baby — the Moonshee’s idea 
of the planetary system, and his astonishment that ' Europe lady 
or gentleman’ should go to hell ! Sic. But we must pass on to a 
very different degree of longitude, though our latitude does not 
much vary. 

Madame Calderon de la Barca is very distinct from the ladies 
that precede her. She has as much liveliness as our Madras 
friend — as much intelligence as Mrs. Meredith, and more spirit 
than Mrs. Pende; but with all this, though her book engages the 
attention in a high degree, and exhibits great and various ability, 
it fails to interest us in the writer. Something-of this, however, 
may be owing to a reason, which is perhaps meritorious, and 
certainly fortunate in her as the wife of a foreigner ; viz. to the 

very 
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very un-English nature of her writing. Madame Calderon was a 
Scotchwoman — and a Presbyterian, we have reason to suppose ; 
she is now a Spaniard — and a Roman Catholic, as we have 
more than reason to suppose. And, accordingly, we have a 
Spanish indifference to bloodshed, a Spanish enthusiasm for bull- 
fights, a Murillo glow of colour, a Cervantes touch of humour, a 
gentle defence of the cigarito, and a hard hit at John Knox, 
which can leave no doubt of our quondam countrywoman being 
perfectly at home in her adopted land. The reel and the bolero 
may be nearer allied than we imagined. Madame Calderon, we 
are told, was distinguished in early days for her accomplishments 
and personal attractions among the circles of her native capital, 
Edinburg; instead, however, of taking a Scotch advocate or 
W.S., and settling there, she removed with her family to New 
York, where again she steered clear of all Yankee importunities, 
and finally accomplished her destiny by bestowing her hand upon 
a Spanish diplomatist, a collateral descendant (we believe) of the 
great dramatist Ciildcron, who was shortly after appointed minister 
for the Court of Madrid at Mexico. 

The work commences with the departure of the envoy from 
New York ; and the easy humour and brilliant description of the 
first shipboard chapter show at once the power with which the 
story is sustained throughout. At Havannah, the first Spanish 
territory the lady had touched, they are received with distin- 
guished honours ; and balls, dinners, and operas, female Croesuses 
and men millionnaires pass before us in a perfect blaze. Thence 
another tedious voyage, made most amusing to the reader, to 
Vera Cruz, with a repewal of festivities. There they take mules 
for Mexico, breakfasting eri route with General Santa Anna, 
and then launch into a wilderness of all the glowing productions 
of Terra Caliente — pine-apples, oranges, lemons, bananas, and 
granaditas, above their heads — roses and myrtles, carnations and 
jasmine at their feet — ' delicious eggs, butter, and custard off new 
and wonderful trees,’ within arm's length — splendid woods, fertile 
plains, stupendous mountains, glimpses of distant sea, and ex- 
panses of sapphire sky, 'and not a human being or passing 
object to be seen which is not in itself a picture.’ And all this 
in the month of December ! What an earthly Paradise ! It is 
quite a comfort to know that the road was enough to break their 
bones, and that there were daily robberies and murders committed 
upon it. 

At length, distai^ volcanoes and spires innumerable announced 
the city of Mexico ; and our authoress's thoughts had wandered 
back to the time ' when the great panorama first burst upon the 
eyes of the King-fearing, God-loving conqueror ; and the ^rnild 
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bron2e- coloured Emperor advanced himself in the midst of his 
Indian nobility, with rich dress and unshod feet, to welcome his 
unbidden stnd unwelcome guest;* but speedily her ruminations 
were put to flight by a very different crowd, consisting of half the 
population of modern Mexico, who had turned out to welcome 
the bearer of the olive-branch from old Spain, and who now con- 
strained them to enter a splendid state-carriage, all crimson and 
gold, and drawn by four white horses. " In the midst of this im- 
mense procession of troops, carriages, and horsemen, we entered 
the ancient city of Montezuma.* 

This is sucx^eeded by fetes, serenades, masked balls, and bull- 
fights- extraordinary, in honour of tlie Ambassador; with the 
introduction to fill the Mexican world of fashion, and a most 
animated description of dress, jewellery, visiting, etiquette, and 
had servants. 

But it is impossible to follow a lady who seems never to lijive 
known one moment of fear, lassitude, or repose. All is excite- 
ment from morning till night. Nuns Uiking the veil — full-dress 
processions to the Virgin — political ^meutes which batter down 
houses, (ind kill some of her friends — thunderstorms with rajring 
torrents and uproarious mules — cock-fights as well as bull-fights 
— balls al fresco, as well as balls in palaces, with every other ima- 
ginable kind of excitement which southern temperaments require, 
and southern climates furnish; and such suns, such diamonds, 
and such eyes prc'siding over all, till we are ke]>t in one perpetual 
firework. We feel that it is not only troj)ical life we arc .leading, 
but, with the exception of an occasional trait of Scotch shrewd- 
ness, and, we must say it, of Yankee vulgarity, a tropical mind 
which is addressing us. None other could have entered into the 
spirit of the people with such mingled ardour and sangfroid. It 
is a most brilliant book, and doubtless very like life in Spanish 
Mexico; but we may save ourselves the trouble of looking for 
anything domestic in it. 

This scene is characteristic both of the lady and the country — 
namely, the Herraderos, or branding of the bulls. 

‘ The next morning we set off* early to the Plaza de Toros, The 
day was fresh and exhilarating. All the country people from several 
miles around were assembled, and the trees to their topmost branches 
.presented a collection of bronze faces and black eyes, belonging to the 
^ Indians, who had taken their places there as commrtably as spectators 
in a one shilling gallery. A platform opposite ours was filled witli 
^ives and daughters of agents and small farmers —little rancheras with 
short white gowns and rebosds. There was a vtwy tolerable band of 
music perched upon a natural orchestra. Bernardo and bis men were 
walking or riding about, and preparing for action. Nothing could be 
more picturesque than the whole scene. 


‘ Seven 
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* Seven hundred bulls were driven in from the plains, bellowing 
loudly, 60 that the whole air was 611ed with their fierce music. The 
universal love which the Mexicans have for these sports amounts to a 
passion. All their money is reserved to buy new dresses for these occa- 
sions — silver rolls, or gold linings for their hats, or new decr-skin pan- 
taloons, or embroidered jackets. Tl\e accidents that happen arc innu- 
merable, but nothing damps their ardour : it beats foxJnmting, The 
most extraordinary part of the scene is the facility with which these 
men throw the laso. The bulls being all driven into an enclosure, one 
after another, or sometimes two or three at a time were chosen from 
amongst them and driven into the plaza^ where they were received with 
shouts of applause if they appeared fierce and likely to afl'onl good 
sport, and of irony if they turned to fl)^ which happened more tlian 
once. IHirce or four bulls are driven in. They stand for a moment 
proudly reconnoitring their opponents. The horsemen gallop up, 
armed only with the laso, and with loud insulting cries of 
challenge them to the combat. The bulls paw the ground, and then 
plunge furiously at the horses, frequently wounding them at the first 
onset. Round they go in fierce gallop, hulls and horsemen, among the 
shouts and cries of the 8i>ectator8. The horseman throws the laso — the 
bull shakes his head free of the cord, tosses his horns proudly, and 
gallops on : but his fate is inevitable. Down comes the whirling rope, 
and encircles his thick neck. lie is thrown down, struggling furiously, 
and repeatedly dashes his head against the ground in rage and despair. 
Then, his legs being also tied, the man with the hissing, red-hot iron, 
in the form of a letter, brands him on the side, with the token of his 
dependence t 4 K)n the lord of the soil. Some of the bulls stand this 
martyrdom with Spartan heroism, and do not utter a cry ; but others, 
when the iron enters their flesh, burst out into long bellowing roars 
that seem to echo through the whole country. They are then loosened, 
get upon their legs again, and, like so many branded Cains, are driven 
out into the country, to make room for others. Such roaring, such 
shouting, such an odour of singed hair and hiftek au naturely such play- 
ing of music, and such wanton risks as were run by the men p. 229. 

This is very striking and picturesque writing, and would do 
admirably under Basil Hall’s, or any other man’s name ; but, to 
our feeling, there is neither a woman’s hand nor heart in it. 
Modern philosophers may think and write what they please about 
the mental equality of the sexes, but ladies may depend upon 
this, that some of the most vigorous and forcible writing in the 
English language would lose all its charm with a woman's name 
prefixed to it. Women may become orators and heroes in sudden 
emergencies — they may do feats of mental or physical manliness 
to defend a parent, a husband, or a child, which command Qiir 
most enthusiastib? admiration ; but take away the sacred object — 
remove the high occasion which nerved her nature, or suspended it, 
and however wonderful or beautiful in itself the power exhibited, 

she 
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she may be sure that the feeling she wounds is far closer to our 
heart than the feeling she gratifies. 

Madame Calderon’s description of a bull-fight in the country 
is equally spirited arid un womanlike. Even the little pity vouch- 
safed has the air of being thrown in for decency's sake. 

* In the afternoon we all rode fb the Plaza de Toros, The evening 
was cool, and our horses good, the road pretty and shady, and the plaza 
itself a most picturesque enclosure surrounded by high trees. Chairs 
were placed for us on a raised platform, and the bright green of the 
trees, the flashing dresses of the toreadors^ the roaring of the fierce bulls, 
the spirited horses, the music and the cries, the Indians shouting from 
the trees up which they had climbed, formed a scene of savage grandeur 
which, for a short time at least, is very interesting. Bernardo was 
dressed in blue satin and gold — the picadors in black and silver — the 
others in maroon-coloured satin and gold. All those on foot wear knee 
breeches and white silk stockings, a little black cap with ribbons, and 
a plait of hair streaming down behind. The horses were generally 
good, and, as each new adversary appeared, seemed to participate in 
the enthusiasm of their riders. One bull after another was driven in 
roaring, and as here they are generally fierce, and their horns not 
blunted, as at Mexico, it is a much more dangerous affair. The bulls 
were not killed, but sufficiently tormented. One, stuck full of arrows 
and fireworks, all adorned with ribbons and coloured paper, made a 
sudden spring over an immensely high wall, and dashed into the wooda. 
I thought afterwards of this unfortunate animal — how it must have 
been wandering about all night, bellowing with pain, the concealed 
arrows piercing his flesh, and looking like gay ornaments. If the 
arrows had stuck too deep, and that the bull could not rub them against 
the trees, he must have bled to death. Had he remained, his fate would 
have been better, for when the animal is entirely exhausted they throw 
him down with a laso, and, pulling out the arrows, put ointment into 
the wounds. 

* The tdpll of the men is surprising ; but the most curious part of the 

exhibitiofiVas when a coachman of ’s, a strong, handsome Mexi- 

can, mounted on the back of a fierce bull, which plunged and flung 
himself about as if possessed by a legion of demons, and forced the 
animal to gallop round and round the arena. The bull is first caught 
by the laso^ and thrown on his side, struggling furiously ; the man 
mounts while he is still on the ground. At the same moment the laso 
is withdrawn, and the bull starts up, maddened by feeling the weight of 
his unusual burden. The rider must dismount in the same way, the 
bull being first thrown down, otherwise he would be gored in a mofnent. 
It is terribly dangerous, for if the man were to lose his seat his death is 

.nearly certain ; but these Mexicans are superb riders The 

amusement was suddenly interrupted by sudden darkness and a tre- 
mendous storm of rain and thunder, in the midst of which we mounted 
our horses and galloped home. 

* Another bull-fight last evening ! It is like Pulque ; one makes wry 

faces 
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faces at it at first, and then begins to like it. One thing was bOod dis* 
covered, which was that the bulls, if so inclined, could leap upon<»ur|>lat» 
form, as they occasionally sprang over a wall twice as high. TheiiS was a 
part of the spectacle rather too horrible^ The horse of one of the picadors 
was gored, his side torn up by the bulPs horn, and in this state, stream- 
ing with blood, he was forced to gallqp round the circle.’ — p. 130. 

We give Madame Calderon credit for capital nerves ^ doubt- 
less she would stand a public execution as well. But we have 
another lady’s account of a bull-fight, quite as characteristic, in 
Mrs. Romer’s book, 'The Rhone, the Darro, and the Guadal- 
quivir*’ It is true that before the Spanish ladies were well 
w'armed to the scene she was pressing her hands before her eyes 
in terror and pity, and by the Ume one noble horse was gored 
had fled the arena in horror and shame that she had ever sought 
it. But what Mrs. Romer dared not see has left a far more vivid 
impression on our minds than all that the Scotch -Spaniard com- 
posedly examined. 

Mrs. Romer s well written book introduces us to our thlnl 
and last class, — books recording wanderings of great length, 
undertaken solely for pleasure and curiosity, consuming much 
time and money, and as such indulged in especially by those who 
have both at their command. This class extends to ladies of the 
highest nobility in the land, who, by the publication of their own 
journals, have undesignedly introduced many a reader to the 
manners and phraseology of a state of society quite as foreign as 
any they can undertake to describe. Wc are naturally anxious 
to know how those who go clothed in purple and fine linen, and 
fare sumptuously every day, get on in the rude ups and downs 
of travelling life ; for though yachts may be furnished with every 
luxury — though medical men and air-cushions, and ladies' maids 
and canteens, and portable tents and Douro chairs, aj^ daguer- 
reotypes, and every modern invention that money calf' procure, 
may be included in their outfit — ^yct the winds will blow, and 
the waves toss, and the sun beat down, and the dust rise up, 
and the rain soak through, and hunger, and thirst, and fatigue, 
and things their delicacy knew not of before, assail them as 
if they were mere flesh and blood like other people. Upon 
the whole, however, these tell-tale books are very creditable re- 
port's, and show us that spirit of good sense, good feeling, and 
good principle which we have ever fondly attributed to the highest 
ranks of our English women. Modern Europe, it is true, has 
been tolerably tutored into the anticipation of every English 
want; and the daintiest woman may now traverse the greater part 
of it without a rough road, a sour dish, or a doubtful bed. But 
what is modern Europe to a modern traveller ? Franc^^, Ger- 
many, 
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Switzerland, and Italy, no longer count in a fine lady’s 
jtwrtialf Trieste is their starting-post, not Dover ; and Constanti- 
tfoj^le; Jerusalem, and Cairo, the cities they desire to see, * and 
then die,’ or return home and publish, as the case may be. Rides 
* on hoi'seback have now given way to rides on camel-back, drome- 
dary-back, pick-a-back, or anji' back that can be had ; gondolas 
have yielded to caiques, chars- a-bancs to arabas, laquais de place 
to kavashes, couriers to dragomen ; consents have merged in 
harems ; the Pyramids have extinguished V esuvius, and St. Sophia 
has cut out St. Peter’s. Honourable and Right Honourable 
beauties now listen to bawling dervishes instead of Tyrolese 
minstrels; know more of Arabic than their grandmothers did of 
French ; and flirt with beys and pachas instead of counts and 
barons, and doubtless find them answer the purpose quite as 
well. As Mrs. Diiwson Darner, speaking of Lord Waterford’s 
residence at Cairo a few years back, naively observes, ‘A Eu- 
ropean nobleman’s visit to Cairo was then a much more rare 
occurrence than it has lately become. One is a little dhilhmonne 
now about the East, when at an hotel you are shown the rooms 

occupied by Lord and Lady S n. Lord C H n, the 

Hon. Mr, L , the Baronet and his lady, &c.’ 

There is perhaps more in this clever lady’s remark than even 
her philosophy dreamt of. Do what we will, a painful thought 
has haunted us throughout this article. The present generation 
may take their pleasure with plenty of territory before them, but it 
is the fate of the future tourist that troubles us. Geologists, they 
s.ay, have insured a supply of coal for several centuries to come ; 
but who is to supply new countries when the old ones are done ? 
It is all very well to say that the world is wide : what does that 
help if ladies’ minds be wider still? We cannot expect them 
to put ti^'Vath cast-off cataracts or second-hand deserts. How- 
ever, the pTiger is still to explore, and two large deserts some- 
where in Tartary, and a great many islands in the Pacific 
not yet done; and visits to return from the North American 
Indians; and no handbook on Central America yet ready; and, 
in short, a great deal of lady’s work still on hand; and mean- 
while we have only to be thankful that it was reserved for our 
times to reap the opinions of ladies of the first quality upon sub- 
jects of the highest classical, biblical, and historical importance — 
a 'privilege which, to borrow a phrase from their own dictionary, 
,^iiiprcbending apparently all that can be desired, is ‘ highly 
satisfactory.* 

One lady, for example, is inclined to believe that Mount 
Thabor w'as not the scene of the Transfiguration, and that the 
illustration of * a city on a hill ’ was not suggested by Saphet. 

One 
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One expresses herself as having been seriously cUsapjioini^itn the 
Jordan, which was unmannerly of the river after she ha<l^>il;ie so 
far to see it; but, on the other hand, is 'quite satished* l%ibu0;.llicr 
site of Jericho. Another declares the Teinple of Tbk(|seus at- 
Athens to be 'a positive hijou,* thopgh that^of Jupiter Olympius 
is ' less satisfactory.’ This, hoivtver, is redeemed by her finding 
the accidental profile of the Duke of Wellington on the rock of 
the Acropolis, ' something in itself particularly sublime and fsatis- 
factory ’ ! Then the fair commentators do not always agree, which 
is, in one sense, also ' satisfactory.’ Lady Francis h]gerton df>ubts 
whether the church of the Holy Septdehre, within the walls of 
Jerusalem, be really the site of Mount Calvary ; and indeed pro- 
ceeds to question whether Mount Calvary were ever a mount 
at all — while Mrs. Dawson Darner thinks the evidences of 
its being the actual site ' highly satisfactory,’ and throws no light 
w'hatsoever on the question of the Mount. Again, Lady F. 
Egerton implies that she wishes the good lilinprcss Helena 
further, only decidedly not at Jericho, for Laving built up and 
over all the most remarkable Scripture localities; while Mrs. 
Darner thinks that her memory should be revered on that very 
account, as liaving preserved what otherwise would have been 
inevitably lost. I'hen the Areopagus did not strike her ladyship 
as at all an appropriate place for St. Paul’s addressing the Athe- 
nians; while her indefatigable opponent declares it just the very 
spot, of all others, best fitted for such an occasion. On the whole, 
we fancy it might be as well that sucli controversies should be 
left for the solid erudition and masculine diligence of Dr. Robin- 
son and Lord Nugent. Each lady, liowevcr, with her husband 
and child, was in turn taken for the King and Queen of England 
— the one travelling with a.J^rince of Wales, the other with a 
Princess Royal — which must have been, in every roi||ect, parti- 
cularly ' satisfactory.’ 

Another advantage we must by no manner of means pass 
over. What is the use of plain Mrs. Anybody’s getting into 
courts and harems, and scraping acquaintance with all sorts of 
illustrious strangers? They cannot tell us who they are like! or, 
if they do, it is somebody that nobody knows anything about ; 
whereas ladies of rank and fashion, by comparing people of 
quality abroad with people of quality at home, have it in their 
power to give us the most luminous ideas of both. Thanks to 
Mrs. Dawson Darner, we now know that one of Osman Reif’s 

wives is like Lady F— y S-^ 1, and another like Lady F — • 

E ; and thlit a sister of Halib Effendi’s is the very image 

both of Lady A — F--rx and of Lady C y; and we are 

much the wiser fur the information. Also that King' Otho of 
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Greece is an unfavourable likeness of the late Lord Durham, 
which is the best, it appears, that any of these ladies can say for 
his majesty. 

But in spite of these and some other little fineries which lie on 
the surface of these works^ there is much more of good feeling 
and right principle they cannot hide. Lady F. Egerton's little vo- 
lume, taken all in all, well justifies the respect with which we have 
always heard her name mentioned. Although she travelled with all 
the comfort and protection which station and wealth could secure 
to her, and the smooth ways of pilgrimage now permit, yet that 
one indispensable qualification which die Christian resider de- 
mands in all who presume to approach the altar-place of our 
faith, the absence of which no array of learning and no brilliancy 
of talent can supply — namely, the genuine pilgrims heart — that 
we find in Lady F. Egerton*s unpretending journal, more than 
in any other modern expedition to the Holy Land we know. 
1 1 is not to be expected that casual and passing travellers should 
be able to furnish us with any new associations of import- 
ance, but this lady has done what is as good, if not better : she 
has responded to our old ones. In every expression of her senti- 
ments — in her deep emotion at first beholding Jerusalem — in her 
gratitude at being permitted to enter its gates — ^in her modest 
hope that the expedition thither had been the source of religious 
improvement to herself and all her party — we find those feelings 
which the heart naturally associates with the sacred territory, and 
which, she needs us not to remind her, are of far more importance 
in one of her high estate than any stores of erudition or powers of 
research she might have desired to possess. — But Lady Francis 
Egerton has received praise after which all other tributes must 
indeed appear worthless. The companion of her wanderings 
concludes Jjus own very beautiful record of tlie Pilgrimage with 
some lines which we must transfer to our page ; — 

• If I too much 

And far have ventured ; if the cherub’s wing, 

Which shades the ark, I have presumed to touch; 

With voice profane if I have dared to sing 
Of themes too high ; and swept the sacred string ' 

To none but masters of the lyre allowed ; — 

Then may this world’s neglect or censure fling r 

Its shadow o’er the faults it blames, and shroud 
The rhymer and the rhyme in one oblivious cloud. 

‘ Yet, if the world reject the Pilgrim’s muse, 

Wilt thou, the Erminia of his brief crusade, 

The tribute of the Wanderer’s song refuse, 

Too feebly uttered and too long delayed ? 
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Whose voice could cheer him ; and whose accents madui 
Like sound of waters bubbling from the saud, 

The desert smile ; whose presence, undismayed 
By toil or danger, o’er our fainting band 
Spread, like the iirophet’s rock, shade in a weary land. 

* 0 guide, companion, moni^ress, and friend ! — 

And dearer words than thfte remain behind, — 

If, in tlie strain in which I fain would blend 

Thy name, some charm to which the world were blind, 

Some dream of past enjoyment thou canst find ; 

If, to thine ear addressed and only thine. 

One note of music murmur oh'the wind ; 

If in this wreath one flower be found to twine 
And thou pronounce it sweet, all,4;hat I ask is mine/* 

Lady Grosvenor (now Marchioness of Westminster) is in no 
respect to be included among the ranks of Jbie ladies, except on 
the score of elevated station. Her ^ Narrative of a Yacht Voyage* 
requires no assistance from her title to give it interest. It is 
simply a sensible, healthy, and well-written work, utterly free 
from all affectations, and especially from that which apes humility, 
and betraying the woman of rank chiefly in the total absence of 
all attempt to display it. None indeed can open these volumes 
without feeling tLat they are conversing with a high-bred, inde- 
pendent-spirited woman — too proud to condescend to be vain — 
who, having read well, and thought well, and been surrounded 
from infancy with society of the highest intellect, and objects of 
the finest art, becomes instructive without any pretension to teach, 
and interesting, though giving only the simple narrative of her 
every-day life. Her ladyship is so truly the Englishwoman too 
in her tastes — such delight in a garden, such interest in a horse, 
such enjoyment of the sea : — her mind has evidently so much 
fresh air to it — through all her wanderings you see M evidently 
the healthy English home she has left. Bona fide, however. Lady 
Grosvenor never entirely quitted the atmosphere of home. Her 
voyages were chiefly performed in her lord’s own yacht, and their 
land expeditions restricted to short visits to the Ionian Isles and 
the coast of Africa, with a few longer excursions into the interior 
of Spain and Greece. — We are thus spared all those discontented 
descriptions of hotel ill-treatment which give a sameness to many 
journals, while the rough accommodations on the rough road to 
Granada are described with a humour, as if she thought them, 
what she probably did, part of the enjoyment. Certainly to 
make the periphts of the Mediterranean in one’s own yacht, and 

Mediterranean Sketclies, by Lord F. Egertori ( 1943 ), p. 30. 
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stop for a bit of inland as often as the fancy moves — would seem 
to be the perfection of ple.isure — always barring sea-sickness. 

Lady Grosvenor’s book is evidently a close transcript of her pri- 
vate journal : there are some chapters in it that could no^ have 
been penned except for the use of her own girls, and if she had 
left these out it might perhaps have been better — certain abridg- 
ments of Plutarch ior instance. But with these exceptions, we ad- 
vise no skipping. Throughout she enjoys Nature enthusiastically^ 
tells a story admirably, and here and there gives little touches of 
truth, which at once light up the scene. For example, speaking 
of the pestiferous marsh in which ancient Ephesus stands, she 
says : — ‘ The whole place swarmed with reptiles and insects, the 
noisy humming of which latter was quite repulsive. Locusts 
sprang at every step, huge dragon flics, black beetles, and s])iders, 
and enormous ants, and all cither creeping, jumping, or gliding 
about, as in a bad dream.' — vol. ii. p. 101. 

Also describing the lYnnplc of Sclcucus on the Island of 
llhcxles : — ‘ Fragments of columns now repose in confusion, one 
over the other ; the se])arate blocks disunited, but lying prostrate 
in layers from east to west, like a strinq of heads unthreaded .'* — 
vol. ii. p. 304. 

From the long habit of a sea life, her ladyship had evidently 
familiarised herself with the anatomy of a vessel and technicalities 
of nautical phraseology. Instead, therefore, of mincing the 
matter with feminine paraphrases, she simply makes use of the 
terms employed around her. Such passages as these look like 
an experienced sailor : — * But a breeze sprang up from the north- 
west at ten a m., which increased rapidly with a succession of 
tremendous white squalls; we double-reefed the mainsail, furled 
the top-gallant sail, close reefed the topsail, brailed up the fore- 
sail, single reefed the fore staysail, and furled the jib ; and even 
then the ship heeled a good deal, and everything was topsyturvy 
in the cabin.’ — vol. ii. p. 217. At the same time we confess that 
w'c arc taking the correctness of the sea dialect for granted. We 
do not forget how a certain page in Gulliver took in the^dands- 
mcn, and maddened Swift’s friend the old admiral. At all events 
the Countess was a fearless sailor — ^for the Dolphin suffered its 
full share of sea vicissitudes, and there is a description of a three- 
days storm off the coast of Portugal, which no reader will find it 
cai^ to forget. 

The little Dolphin schooner is a great favourite, it would seem, 
with the fair sex, and has since crossed the Atlantic in the setrice 
of another English lady, Mrs. Houston, who spends m&ny an 
epithet of admiration upon her, and announces with characteristic 
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pride that, from the day of their departure to the day of their 
return to the Channel, she had not ^ shipped a single scaV We 
have not room for that notice of the ^ Voyage to the Texas’ which 
its liyely pages warrant, but it is a work which well accords witli 
our e^tiinate of the travelling Englishwoman. The lady is a 
daughter of Mr. J esse, so well known for his charming contri- 
butions to the popular literature of Natural History: and she 
inherits the easy spirit of the paternal pen. Her adventures nvc 
often most diverting, and the buoyancy of her temperament seems 
almost unique — yei all is amiable, gentle, and good. 

With the Hon. Mrs. Dawson Daqfier we return at once to the 
innermost boudoir of modern fashion. But though the light is 
stifled with draperies, and the air heavy with perfumes, and every 
step impeded with prettincsses, and uselessnesses, and nonsenses 
without end, yet a stream of pure feeling plays through, and 
genuine mirth is heard, and genuine kindness felt ; and something 
tells us that the inmate must be both healthy, happy, and worthy. 
There is no objection in the world to a little finery if it be but 
well done : those only are ridiculous who arc one thing and fancy 
themselves another. Now' Mrs. Dawson Darner is real; she 
knows her own foibles as well as anybody else, and is too ready to 
laugh at them herself for her readers to do so long. Her affec- 
tation, too, is of that nice, simple, frank kind which flourishes 
under any circumstances, makes itself happy with any materials, 
and can ever and anon slip into positive nature without any very 
palpable change of manner. This lady can write her own 
tongue very admirably when she ideases, though she prefers a 
pepper and salt of French and English, in which she equally 
excels. In the midst of her g«ayesl scenes, one perceives every 
now and then — even when she whispers it to a Pacha acquaintance 
— that she is thinking of the * four deserted children ’ at home. 
She travels with every imaginable luxury — lackics And abigails, 
cook, courier, doctor, and artist — but sets to work to make the 
beds at Ram la, and picks up sticks hefself in the desert with the 
greaMt glee. The French cook is in agonies because he cannot 
get a turkey for his second course in the tent below Mount llorch : 
but Mrs. Darner is quite contented with the five chickens he is 
forced to substitute. Her tent is evidently, wherever^ she goes, 
like a fragment of Mayfair : but she is always ready to bear a 
hand in tricking it out. She has all sorts of pretty longings and 
wishes — thinks that groups of slaves, each holding a candle, as, 
she sees them in Shami Bey’s harem, are the prettiest way ima- 
ginable of lighting a room, and fears that ^ these animated candle- 
sticks* will quite spoil her for crystal and omwlu—lon^s to buy a 
little estate in the isdjind of Rhodes, ‘ if only to furnish sweet 
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oranges and lemons for one’s desserts/ but at the same time puts 
up with all the tracasseriesy dhagrSm^^ and malentendres, aftd 
other disagreeables — for which of course there are no equivalents 
in the English language — with perfect equanimity of temper, and 
has even a kind word to say of the worst accommodation. Some 
people make you dislike their very virtues — this charming magi- 
cian man«iges to put you in good humour even with her foibles. 

Among all these 

‘ Young ladies with pink parasols 
That glide about the Pyramids/ 

we pick up sundry notices and traits of Mehemet Ali — quite as 
correct as those the newspapers supply^ and rather more interest- 
ing. In spite of his buying up his subjects' cotton cheap, and 
selling it out dear, and other Pacha-like discrepancies, we feel 
that an Eastern Peter the Great is governing Egypt — that the 
massacre of the Mamelukes is but a counterpart to that of the 
Strelitzcs — nay, that the cruelties of the Mahometan despot are 
less obnoxious on the whole than those of the Christian czar. 
Mrs. Dawson Darner gives a most spirited account of him — having, 
on occasion of his inspecting the arsenal, stationed herself close by, 
and been presented ^as far as ladies could be.’ 

' I never saw so striking and intelligent a countenance, nor one with 
half the variety of expression. The eye had at one moment that of po- 
sitive benevolence, and an instant afterwards, when some of the ma- 
chinery went wrong, it gained the most savage expression ; and again 
when an awkward -looking hoy fell down in turning a wheel, it assumed 
an appearance of I'un and mischief, accompanied by a chuckle, for it 
could not be called a laugh. His costume was very simple — ^a greenish 
brown suit, trimmed with ugly light fur, and a red fez (cap)— and he 
wore pea-green silk gloves. His cloak was held up by one attendant, 
more as if for the purpose of keeping it out of the dirt than for cere- 
mony. The Captain Pacha was on his left, and Burghos Bey, his prime 
minister, and five or six others, stood near him, but there was no ap- 
pearance of the etiquette of a court. The only smart thing belonging to 
him was his large cherry-coloured parasol, trimmed with gold Innge, 
of which an ill-dressed Arab had charge, but which the heat of the 
day did not oblige him to unfurl. 

* We were told that except Mrs. Light, who went in male costume to 
his levde, no European ladies had ever been in such direct communica- 
tion with him before. He seemed to be much amused and flattered by 
our anxiety to see him, and remarked that Minny [Miss Darner] must 
be '.the youngest European traveller of her time. All this was commu- 
nicated through the medium of his interpreter, in Turkish. He pro- 
fesses to know no other language, but 1 thought as our answers in 
French were translated, that he frequently appemed to have forestalled 
the interpreter.’ — vol. ii. p. 228. 

Thanks, 
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Thanks, too, to Mrs. Damer*s artist, M. Chacaton, we are fur* 
nished with a portrait of the Pacha in every way to match this 
description — ^representing'^ a handsome intelligent countenance, 
with an ample brow and a white beard, and a pair of eyes it must 
be veiy difficult to throw dust into. 

But the best is still to come. It may not be known to all our 
readeta that Mrs. Darner has struck out quite a new line of col- 
lecting — and that, instead of filling a show book with the auto- 
graphs or portraits of distinguished individuals, she is satisfied with 
nothing less than a lock of their own hair ! Having, not long since, 
succeeded in abstracting the six last black hairs from the noblest 
and wisest head in Europe, it is not surprising that she plucked 
up courage on the present occasion ; bethought herself that she 
might not be passing through Alexandria again in a hurry, and 
that Pachas only live for ever in figures of speech, and, in short, 
applied for the same to^Len, black or white, from under the turbaft 
— no, alas! the chimney-pot fez — that governs Modern Egypt. 
Mehemet Ali was startled; — ^if she had asked for his head it 
would have surprised him less! however, he remembered the 
bright pair of Frank eyes which had pierced him through and 
through at the arsenal — his heart softened, and though he eluded 
her immediate request under some excuse about the law of the 
Prophet — (of course, he had not a hair to give) — he made ample 
amends by promising much more. 

^ He said that in a collection, containing Nelson's, Napoleon’s, and 
Wellington’s, his was as yet unworthy to be included; but, if posterity 
judged otherwise, he would leave in his will a request to Ibrahim P^cha 
to present me with his heard; and if 1 did not outlive him, it was to 
descend to the son or daughters who inherited my collection. The ages 
and names of my children were asked for, and these testamentary ar- 
rangements were very gravely made, and written down by the secretary 
sent for for that purpose. In the evening, at a little party at Captain 
L.’s, we heard that all Alexandria was ringing with this little episode.’ 
— vol. ii. p. 234. 

No wonder ! What European lady had ever got so far before ? 
Henceforth all generations of Dawson Darner will swear by the 
beard of the Pacha! 

We feel that we owe our readers some apology for having thus 
late deferred the mention of a lady whose rank takes precedence 
of all the foregoing, and whose literary merit is no less distinct. 
We mean Harriet Vane, Marchioness of Londonderry. To Lord 
Londonderry the public were indebted only a few years back 
for that picture of the Northern Courts which no other pen 
but his could have supplied. To Lady Londonderry it now 
owes the completion o|[ the set, by the addition of those of the 
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including Constantinople — and two other Courts, neVer 
Relieve described before, namely, Tetuan and Tangiers. 
Npt, we are happy to say, that information of this value has 
been in any way purchased by the separation of two personages 
whose harmony of tastes is so conspicuously exemplary* On the 
contrary, it is pleasing to observe that Lady Londonderry followed 
Lord Londonderry north, and Lord Londonderry accompanied 
Lady Londonderry south. In addition therefore to other excel- 
lent merits, this work tends in every way to corroborate that doc- 
trine of English domesticity on which we have dwelt, and cannot 
fail to impress the lower ranks of readers with the most salutary 
veneration for the connubial relations of exalted life. 

In every other respect, indeed, vast sacrifice was incurred ; 
but. this, perhaps, considering the chief aim of their travels, was 
not to be avoide<l; for it is obvious that this noble pair were far too 
much impressed with the responsibility of their high station to 
think of travelling for tlioir own pleasure. Their objects seem to 
have been multitudinous — but we are satisfied that their motive 
was always identical, and that of the most single-hearted descrip- 
tion, Sometimes one is tempted to fancy that they had quitted 
home and all its comforts for the express purpose of binding the 
Uritis^i Court in relations of closer amity with those of the rest 
of, Europe, and, as we have said, of some parts of Africa, than 
the .mere official modes of intercourse had been able to effect. 
At other times it looks as if their exclusive end and aim was the 
esj^ahlishment of civilization in backward and careless countries, 
and the encouragement of it. in those that were taking more 
pam$. Perhaps, a few pages further on, you are induced to sur- 
inii^e that they had no other earthly object than to erect tbein- 
sejives as living sign- posts in the most unfrequented regions of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa — for the warning or instruction of 
all those who might follow in their steps. But before we con- 
clude the book, t}iere is not a doubt upon our minds that the 
illustrious travellers were solely and entirely sustained by the 
desire, of impressing upon mankind the great moral lesson of the 
insufficiency of the highest rank, consequence, and excellence, to 
screen its owners from the various evils of this world. In short, 
from wliatever aspect we view it, the same broad principle of 
philanthropy pervades this work, though its actual ^application is 
noli always so clear. * ' 

. This must also account for the very decided tone we observe in 
her Ladyship's style of writing — even as to matters that usually pass 
for trifles* But Lady.Londonden-y feels and shows that to those 
who have a, great public object at heart, there are no such things 
as trifles.^ • Strict .unoomproniiBtDg partiality is her motto through- 
out. 
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out. Drachenfelfi (lisapp<»|lted her, and she does not hesitate to 
tell it so ; whereas Wimad^ Was larger than she expe'dliMi^ and 
she b equally open in hewapprobation. Scenery, however beau- 
tiful, if it lasted too long, she naturally pronounces troublesome ; 
at the same time the humblest effi>rt of an echo to give her 
pleasure b met by encouragement. Lesley steamers, mismanaged 
hote^^^^ obstinate Germans, she thinks it false humanity to 
siW^While, on the other hand, the worst behaved weather is 
admonished rather in astonishment than anger, and in the darkest 
night she blames nobody but herself for not having besimken a 
moon. The same undeviating franlgness accompanies her into 
the social departments of their private life. Her Ladyship dwells 
with auual)le minuteness upon the eagerness of various illustrious 
individuals to do them honour, but is equally anxious we should 
be informed of all occasions when personages of similar dignity 
manifested inferior discernment. In this resj)ect, indeed, thi^^ 
Marquis and Marchioness seem to have been particularly tried ; 
and * Royal forgetfulness ’ heads more than one chapter. 'Lord 
Londonderry some years ago was treated with what he took for 
studious rudeness by the Court of the Hague — who can have 
forgotten that horror, or the consequent kick at the ignoble Dutch 
nation? — This time the King of Bavaria, who, as Crown Prince, had 
been very intimate with him, returns ‘ a flat refusal ’ to Lord Lon- 
donderry’s request for an audience ; nay, Princes Doria, although 
often invited to Lady Londonderry's parties in London, peremp- 
torily denies admittance to her palace. ' This is too l)ad.’ Most 
people would have kept sucbl Matters to themselves; but Lady 
Londonderry knows the mmal that must be drawn, and speaks out. 

Again, on the occasion of that remarkable epoch in iho 
Turkish history — Lady Londonderry’s presentation at the Ottoman 
court — she enters into particulars which, had she not told them 
herself, we should j>robably never have heard of, and certainly 
never have believed. To us the bright daylight picture (in the 
Book of Beauty) of the Marchioness of Londonderry in full 
court-dress presents only pleasing ideas of aristocratic splendour 
and feminine grace; but to the Turks the revelation was too 
sudden. They bad but heard afar off of the goddess of civilisa- 
tion, and did not know that she went unveiled, far less dicoO^ie. 
At first, thettfore, they opened the eyes of astonishment, and 
then.^uTned^'^e back of confusion; in occidental phrase, the 
poor Moslems all ran away the moment they beheld the radiant 
peeress, then peeped behind curtains, and otherwise very much 
misbehaved themselves. Even when they did recover from their 
panic, they evidently had not a notion what to do, for they 
her ladyship up and ‘^wn, through courts and over terracesi 
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as if she had been — in short, anything but a/ High and Mighty 
Princess.* Also, to crown the business, when A bdul M ed jid finally 
did make his appearance, he took so littfe notice of his visitor, and 
retreated again so quickly, that to those not acquainted with the 
secret springs of policy which sustained the noble Marchioness, 
the whole affair might appear absurd and even d^ippgatory. 

The presentation to the Bey of l^'angiers is, a grateful 

set-off. The costume of the Marchioness, upW' this CK;casion, 
was not certainly calculated to give the most correct ideas of 
English court-dress, being merely her * travelling-gown and old 
straw poke bonnet,* with her jeioels over them. But the great 
Hash- Hash was too busy counting his toes to remark any discre- 
pancies of toilette ; and, excepting ‘ four or five rude girls who 
laughed immoderately,’ the ceremony passed off with commend- 
able decorum. 

Whatever else may be thought of this our grandest insular 
specimen, it will at least be allowed that the book is rich in 
amusement. It deserves to be printed on satin, and inlaid with 
as many crests and coronets as Debrett. 

Foreign ladies, as we have already said, neither travel nor write 
sufficiently to supply any strict analogy. The few, therefore, that 
do are the more remarkable, and may furnish some comparison as 
wdfneii, if ihej' do not as tourists. 

The Countess Ida Hahn- Hahn’s name is well known a$ the 
authoress of light and amusing novels — a description of works 
comparatively unknown before in Germany, and which, in this 
instance, owe their popularity equally to the perfectly German 
tone of manners and morals they express, as to the brilliant talents 
they exhibit. These novels, which appeared with a rapidity 
bespeaking productive powers of no common kind, were occa- 
sionally interspersed with accounts of trips to neighbouring coun- 
tries, undertaken for health or pleasure, and intermingled with 
episodes, cither of story or verse. Of late, however. Countess 
Hahn- Hahn has appeared almost exclusively in the character of 
a tourist. 

It is difficult to approach such a performer as this with any 
satisfaction to" ourselves. The merits and demerits of her writ- 
ing are so interwoven that it is hard to pronounce upon them, 
without being unjust to the one or far too lenient 19 the other. 
She is a sort of Piickler Muskau, with this difference, thafr. the 
same class of cleverness is more becoming in the person of a 
tl^oman, and the same class of errors infinitely more disgusting ; 
and that she has both in a greater degree. Whether also Countess 
U^hn-Hahn the novelist has been a profitable predecessor to 
Countess Habn-Hahn the tourist — is a. question — which we are 
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inclined to answer in negative. The tourist has the same 
smartness of idea, ligbtn||^ of step, and play of language, but 
she has also less scope for^ her fancy, and less disguise for her 
egotism. What therefore is the chief attraction of the one, viz., 
the personal nature of her writing, becomes the greatest drawback 
in the other, /^ow the whole field of emotions and feelings, the 
wbole train of internal experiences as German ladies call them, 
are Countess 'Hahn-Hahn*s particular vein. And with young, 
pretty, clever, rich, independent heroines to express them, and 
every imaginable romantic position to excite them, they are per- 
fectly in their place, though seldom what we may approve. But 
the case is widely different the moment the feigned name is 
dropped. For when a lady invites you to accompany her, in her 
own person, through countries suggestive of outer impressions of 
the utmost interest and novelty, yet pauses every moment to tell 
you not only her own particular thoughts and feelings, but also 
those habits, peculiarities, preferences and antipathies, whieh one 
would have thought even she herself on such an occasion would 
have forgotten, we feel tied to one who at home would be rather 
tiresome, but abroad becomes insufferable — to one who never 
leaves self behind. It is no matter, therefore, whether the 
novelist be identical with the Countess Faustine, or the Countess 
Schonholm, or any other of her heroines, as h^ often been dis- 
cussed ; it is plain that there is but one person ever present to the 
imagination of the tourist, and that is the Countess Ida Hahn- 
Hahn. The Germans think to bestow the highest praise on this 
lady by saying that she writes os if she were talking to you, which 
we admit, and therefore she becomes egotistical, as all great 
talkers invariably are, and wearisome from the same reason. 
Like almost all her countrywomen whom we have the honour of 
knowing in print, this lady commits the mistake of saying all she 
thinks — forgetful that few may, and those fei^, don’t — and not 
only what she thinks, but why she thinks, and bow she thinks, till 
any process of that kind on the part of the reader becomeg some- 
what difficult. It is true that these works are chiefly in the form 
of letters addressed to relations at home — not fictithms relations, 
as cefnvenient mediators between ' a bashful lady and a formidable 
public, but, , real brothers and 8isters> and ' mammas ' — who 
reeme them r^ularly by post, and afterwards all join in intreat- 
ing to publish them, just as they are. But this by no means 
accounts for that predominance of the first person singular of 
which we complain. We all know that there is a species of 
egotism, generally closest to our hearts, for which our nearest and 
dearest have less deference than the newest stranger; and 
Madame Hahn- Hahn s is of this sort 
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' * To tiurn, however, to a more grateful subject — those brilliant 
lowers which so irksome a defect and others of a far graver 
hature have not been able to obscurer-we have no hesitation 
in saying that the Countess possesses some of the requisites 
for a traveller in a most uncommon degree. In liveliness of 
observation, readiness of idea, and spirited ease pf expression, she 
is unsurpassed by any lady writer we know— far less by any 
of her own countrywomen. Wherever, therefore, her pen engages 
on a subject where the mawkish egotism of the German woman 
is not excited, or the decorous principle of the English reader 
not offended, we follow her with the admiration due to rare 
talents. 

Having pretty well exhausted the usual beat of European 
travelling — having revelled in Spain, reasoned in France; and 
grumbled in Sweden — the Countess came to a determination 
rather more extraordinary among the fine ladies of Germany than 
among those we have just left, namely, that of visiting the East. 
Wo pick, therefore?, among her ‘ Oriental Letters’ for average 
specimens of her style. 

Speaking of the plague of dogs in Constantinople — the hordes 
of living ones — the remains of dead ones — the perpetual offence 
ttf every sense — she says, — 

* Enough i If none but dogs were the inhabitants of Constantinople 
you would find it sufficiently diflicult to make your way through a city 
where heaps of dirt, rubbish, and refuse of every credible and incredible 
Composition obstruct you at every step, and especially barricade the 
corners of the streets. But dogs are not the only dwellers. Take care 
of yourself — here comes a train of horses, laden on each side with skins 
of oil — all oil without as well as within. And, oh! take care again, for 
behind arc a whole troop of asses, carrying tiles and planks, and all kinds 
of building materials. Now give way to the right for those men with 
baskets of coals upon their heads, and give way, too, to the left for those 
ether men — four, six, eight at a time, staggering along with such a load 
of merchandise, that the pole, thick as your arm, to which it is suspended, 
bends' beneath the weight. Meanwhile don’t lose your head with the 
braying of the asses, the yelling of the dogs, the cries of the porters, or 
the calunf the sweetmeat and chesnut vendors, but follow your drago- 
man, who, accustomed to all this turmoil, flies before you with winged 
steps, and either disappears in the crowd or vanishes rpuc:! a corner. 
Ax l^th you reach a cemetery. We all know howi^eeply the Turks 
respect the graves of the dead — how they visit them diid never permit 
them to be disturbed, as we do in Europe, after any number of years, 
lii the abstract this is very grand, and when we ima^ne to Ourselves a 
beautiful cypress grove with tall white monumental stones,’ and green 
grass beneath, it presents a stately and solemn picture. Now contem- 
plate it in the reality. The monuments are overthrown, dilapidated, or 
several roughly paved streets intersect the space— here sheep are 
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feeding — there donkeys are waking — here geese are cackling-^fhere 
cocks are crowing — in one i^of the ground linen is drying-«4ivaiiollier 
carpenters are planing-— fcpm one corner a troop of camels dehlep-froni 
another a funeral procession approaches — children are playing*-' dogs 
rolUiigrrievery kind of the most unconcerned business going on. And 
what pan be a greater profanation of the dead ? But, true enough, 
where they were, buried four hundred years ago, there they lie still^— 
vol. i. p. 133. 

Her remarks, too, from the Pyramids are such as have ^.ot 
often reached us thence : — 

* Dear Brother, — If any one had said to me up there, betwecn tlie 
foundation of this pyramid and that of the railroad at Vienna tliOTC are 
as many thousand years us there are thousands of miles from the planet 
Earth to the planet Syrius, I should have answered at once, " Of course 
there are.” I seemed to be standing on an island in the midtt of the 
ether, without the slightest connection \Yitli all that hearts arc thr^hing 
with below. Time seemed to have rent a cleft around me dec^)Cr than 
the deepest ravine in the highest mountain of the Alps. Then one's 
very view below becomes so utterly — what shall I say? — so utterly 
lifeless. In the whole immense plain beneath you there is not one pro- 
minent feature. It is merely a geographical map with coloured spaces 
— blue-green, yellow-green, sap-green — just as the culture may he. 
Among them pulra-woods and gardens like dark spots, canals like««ilver 
stripes, and banks like black bars. Far and faint the brownish, form- 
less masses of the city, wrapt in its own exhalations. And last of all, 
but^eemingly quite near, the Desert — here no longer horrible. Jf in 
time itself there be such enormous deserts, where hundreds of years 
lie bare and waste, an.d only here and there some intellectual buildi|]g, 
together with the builder, appear in the midst, like an oasis for the mind« 
why should not a few hundred miles of sand lie barren here upon eartH ? 
But even if Fairyland itself lay smiling round, it would make no differ- 
ence. The pyramid is everything. Like a great mind, it overpowers 
all in its vicinity. Even the Nile becomes insignificant. As the moun- 
tains attract the clouds, so does the pyramid attract the thoughts, and 
make them revolve perpetually round it. Dear Brother, it is a wonder- 
ful sight when roan gets up his creations in a kind of rivalahip with 
Eternity, as this old Cheops has done.' — voL iii. p. 39. 

One can hardly imagine this to be the same woman who shortly 
before had gone off into an ultra- German rhapscKly about the 
bliss of a soft melancholy of the soul, ' serious yet not dejected/ 
anfj who longs ‘ to go to sleep in herself, rocked by the waves of 
her own heart ! ’ 

Now for a specimen of what is very beautlfuT, and the more 
surprisii%, considering it occurs not above a couple of pi^s 
off that ardently desired self-contained cradle ! — namely, the 
lady's account. of the rebuilding of the convent on Mount Cq|;i^el 
by the energies 'and exertions of one single individuab < Wc^are 
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•orry to be obliged to curtail it, as it is more creditable to her pen 
and to her feelings than any other part of the work. 

In 1819, Father Giovanni Baptista^ an architect, received ail 
order from the papal chair to proceed to Palestine, and ascer- 
tain the state of this convent. He found it as the Turks had 
left it upon Napoleon’s retreat — plundered, ruined, and de- 
serted, except by one monk, who loitered in a village at the 
foot. What there was to do was easily ascertained, for everything 
was to be done; but the times were unfavourable. Abdallah 
Pacha ruled in Syria — the Greek war had just commenced — 
whatever the Christians did was looked upon with suspicion ; and 
the father returned to Rome. But the thought that the Holy 
Mountain no longer offered a home to the Christian and a rest- 
ing place to the pilgrim, but that wild beasts and wilder Bedouins 
alone trod the sacred ground, never forsook him. In 1826 times 
had improved. He journeyed to Constantinople — obtained, 
ihrough French influence, a firman to rebuild the convent, and 
with this repaired to Syria. The one monk had meanwhile died, 
and Father Baptista stood alone in the ruins. He now made a 
plan of the building, and an estimate of the costs — and then— 

* Ffom Damascus to Gibraltar, from Morocco to Dublin, did his 
unweiried energy carry him ; and whenever he had collected a certain 
sum, back he came to Syria, stood once more on Mount Carmel, and 
exchanged the wayworn pilgrim for the active architect. Of course he 
accomplished his end. For several years the convent has now stood on 
Mount Carmel, an asylum of mercy for all who need it, ready to receive 
Jew and Turk, Protestant and Heathen, GotPs sake. Three days is 
the time allotted to each traveller. The sick may stay longer; also 
whoever needs them receives provision or clothes for the way. The 
building and fitting up cost 500,000 francs, and Father Giovanni Bap- 
tista begged them ml — from high and low — from prince and from artizau. 
The beautiful marble pavement was presented by the Duke of Modena 
— the bells by the King of Naples — the little organ by the Queen. 
He himself, the pious builder, lives here as one of the six monks of 

the convent But is not this beautiful ? A poor monk comes 

with empty hands, but with a strong will and a full heart, and accom- 
plishes all he desires — ^literally all — permission, plan, money — and within 
ten years completes his work— and this in our days too ! Dear friend ! 
you are a tolerably zealous Protestant, but this you must admits . that 
Protestantism has a dreadful narrowness of heart. hospital of 

the Protestant Sisters of Mercy at Berlin, no RomanUatholic is ad^ 
nutted I In what Roman Catholic hospital in the world is this the 
case?. In none, I believe. Wherever Protestantism applies itself to 
goo^ works, it contracts a narrow-minded pietisticul taint, which deals 
uncharitably with every other denomination. And why? because its 
essence is not Lone, In the assertion of rights it was born — in the 
struggle with abuses it has grown— and assertion and struggle, even in 

things 
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things divine, make mankind hard and egotistical ; and thus^haa PsQr 
testuntism remained. . . » Reflection is also a Protestant etemeitt'-frPtt 
once the spark that animates, and the fire that destroys it. Apparently 
Father Giovanni Baptists reflected but little before he appliej, to tl^e 
work, ^otherwise the difficulties would have deterred him. lie s^id to 
himself, 'this work must thou do,” and then he did it. Such men are 
ffiy m^ii.* — vol.' ii. p. 132. 

We beg to assure Madame Uahn>Hahn that the Proteatanti^ 
of our country is as Catholic in its charities as that of lior Berh^ 
hospital seems to be exclusive. . The passage we have quoted. ^sj 
however, most beautiful, and as Catholic as the most Catholic 
hearts of the day could desire. But let them not rejoice too soon 
ov^ their adherent. In German phrase she is many-siWed— rshe 
can argue just as warmly, though not quite so intelligibly, with 
one of the infidel parties in Germany, that the wliole ]dan of 
Christianity is only to be taken in a philosophical sense ; e.g? Uiat 
^ Christ had that view over this short life, and that insigj^ into 
the souls of men, which only those possess who have come to the 
perfect comprehension of their own 1 — therefore might He say of 
himself, I have overcome the world.* (vol. ii. p. 144.) She cati 
as heartily agree with another party in the interpretation of , the 
miracles on physical principles, and announces herself as 
delighted, that, in a journey undertaken for no positive use, she lias 
been able, at all events, to prove one thing for the benefit of the 
ratfbnal interpreters of the Bible — viz., that the feeding of the 
five thousand, which Christ undertook with a few loaves and 
fishes, is, in this country, neither a miracle nor an impossibility') 
but really quite naturjil.’ (vol. ii. p. 182.) We should like to 
know how? She can declare with all the infidel parties of 
Germany at once, that whatever each believes to be true, is, 
therefore, true ; and that the great right of the mind is to fre^ 
itself from the domination of every belief that rests upon autjio- 
rity ; and finally, she has a little private creed peculiar to herself 
alone, but ‘ strong and impregnable, namely, my belief, that 1 am 
a child of God, for whom all churches are too narrow.’ ! 1 

This is certainly not much in the spirit of Father Giovanni 
Baptista. We doubt whether she be one of his women. Whoever 
wishes to know more about Madame Hahn-Hahn’s religion, 
need bnly ref# to the table of contents, 27th Letter, *What/ 
think of thristianitj — What / believe but they must be very 

patient who get through the said letter, and very clever to under- 
stand it. At the same time we pass no condemnation on Madame 
Hahn Hahn for those opinions which, with all her imagiiuiry 
freedom, she evidently holds, as it is natural! for many mep. 
most women to do, just because they are held by all arqundibet. 

But 
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Qat it must be owned, that if there be one place in the world 
where the empty gibberish of modern German infidelity is least 
to be borne, it is Jerusalem. 

There is one point in these letters to which we advert unwil- 
though, considering how very free this lady is on alUubjects 
connected with herself, our delicacy is perhaps misplaced. We 
mean the occasional and offhand allusion to a certain Baron 
JBystram, in a manner that shows he was the constant companion 
of her travels, and also her sole companion. It would be as 
uncharitable to attack the reputation of a lady who in thin re- 
spect gives us no other cause for offence throughout the book, as 
it would be absurd to defend that of the German Divorede viho 
could write ' Faustine.’ We only mention it as an illustration 
of the difference between the home and foreign standard of pro- 
priety. Madame Hahn-Hahn does not parade this equivocal 
matter, as if determined to outbrazen all opinion — on the con- 
trary, ||(he alludes to it so seldom, that had the semblance of ^de- 
corum been of any value in her eyes, she might have concealed 
it from the public altogether. ' Bystram ’ is of no use to her 
that we can discover, and she repudiates the idea of help or pro- 
tection. 

We have met with but one other German lady traveller who 
cofhmits her impressions to paper. This is a certain Frau v. 
Bacbaracht, authoress of a novel called * Lydia,’ and of a volume 
entitled * Theresa’s Letters from the South.’ We know nothing, 
of the novel, but certainly the Letters arc in no way deserving 
notice, except as a specimen of a class of which there are so few. 
Theresa deals so unceasingly in vague longings and mysterious 
sorrows— she has such pages of dialogue with her own soul, such 
sheets of description of her own mental scenery, that we lose all 
sight of the road she is travelling, and augur but ill for tbtih>me 
site has left. She is young, wealtiiy, and happily married (we 
are assured in the preface) ; nevertheless, these letters are ad- 
dressed to some male friend of her soul, who may be old enough 
to be her grandfather, or cold enough to be her Mentor, but whom 
she thinks of always, and longs for everywhere, and apostrophises 
with an ardour which the mere English reader will consider as 
throwing rather a new light upon the relations of ^^endship. . 

To come back to our English books — in like these 

tho luxury of travel, like every other that fashioiv tocommends, 
or that money can purchase, will necessarily be shared in by 
many utterly unfitted to profit by it. Nevertheless, while we 
lament much desecration of beautiful scenes and hallowed sites, 
let us turn to the brighter side of tho question, and rejoice that 
tiie long continuation of peace, the gradual removal of preju- 
dices, 
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dices, the strength of the British character* end thi9^^fiiifh<^^^ 
British honesty, have noi only made way for the foot 
countryman through countries hardly accessible be6>re> bat also' 
for that of the tender iind delicate companion, whose parUci|)a- 
tion in . hie forei^ pleasures his home habits have made indi^<^ 
pensablb to him. We are aware that much more might have^ 
been aaid about the high endowments of mind and great 
hciency of attainment which many of these lady tourists display 
but we fear no reproach fiirhaving brought forward their domestib 
virtues as the truest foundation for their powers of travelling, and 
the reileic of their own personal characters as the higliest attrac^^ 
turn in their books of travel. It is not for any endowments of 
intellect, either natural or acquired, that we Care to prove the 
Englirii woman’s superiority over all her foreign sisters, but fob 
that soundness of principle and healthiness of heart, without 
which the most brilliant of women’s books, like the most bril^ 
liailtiwoman herself, never fails to leave the sense of soma|lnog 
w'an^ri — a something better than all she has besides. 


Art. VI. — Jl Hand-book for Travellers in Spain, By Rif^;cd 
Ford. 2 vols. London, 1845. ' 

/^UR friend Mr. Murray’s Hand-books have now been b(tr 
companions through many a pleasant holiday excursion; and 
we cfan most conscientiously add our voice to the general cborUff 
of approbation. For direct usefulness on the road we think thoifl 
for France, Switzerland, Germany, and the Netherlands are 
best; and we believe these have all been done mainly and sub^ 
stantilUy by the same person — the Editor himself— in this Case 
Editor in the French as well as in the Englisli sense of that 
respected vocable. In some of the others we miss the quiet 
steady good sense that character i.ses his early voiumes-^the 
patient adherence to a simple purpose — the resistance of fevery' 
temptation that must, needs beset a well-informed maiV when 
be undertakes a task of jthis description. In them we have 
neither theory nor fine writing, nor anything else tbat^however 
amssing, ag wi ii lb le, or instructive — swells the book without 
adding proportionally to its universal practical value as a hand^ ^ 
hook. The Series, in a word, includes some voliuneb of (iA 
our mind) too ambitious execution. We do not mean to eay> 
that we ourselves Lave found these deficient, when put the 
test, in respect of the sort of information which everybody IdoSg' 
for in a volume bearing this title — but still we think them diaUo 

to 
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to various and serious objections. First of all, any unnecessary 
increase of bulk and weight is a real evil, as all who do not travel 
in their own carriage, with unlimited capacity of stowage, will 
soon find out. Secondly, when the author of a hand-book 
diverges from the plain matter-of-fact system, he incurs great 
risk of introducing what may prove obnoxious Jto the censor- 
ship of foreign states-^what will at least be sure to excite 
suspicion and cause delay whenever the manual presents itself 
to a punctilious agent in an out-of-the-way locality. Thirdly, 
let the extraneous matter be never so good, it cannot be suffix 
cient to answer at every point of great interest the demands of 
the historical or antiquarian class of travellers : yet, if it be in the 
portmanteau, such traveller will hesitate about providing himself 
with a native supplement, and not perhaps discover till it is too 
late, that, in trusting to his London vademecum, he condemned 
himself to see when on the spot only one side of a perplexed 
question. 

In the midst of numberless difficulties and temptations, we 
incline to think that — as a general rule — the author oi hand-hook 
should be as full as he can on the wayside and the minor halts, 
and as short as he can on the great cities. I n most of these you 
coii easily borrow for the occasion local works of tolerable reach 
and authority ; and if on one side it is most agreeable to have 
an intelligent Englishman for your cicerone when examining the 
architecture, galleries, <Scc. of a foreign capital, it is on the other 
hand undeniable, that by giving yourself entirely to his leading, 
you lose much. You lose a great deal in not seizing tlie oppor- 
tunity to regard the things from the native's point of view — you 
have a great loss in not reading about the things in the native 
language — you part with much that would be most likely to excite 
the feeling proper to the spot, kindle and feed the imag&iation, 
and stamp a permanent impression on your memory. 

It would be most ungrateful in us to speak disparagingly of 
such a volume as the * Hand-book for Northern Italy.’ It is the 
work of a man of most lively abilities and very great mediaeval 
learning, who has devoted many laborious ^summers and autumns 
to this magnificent region, and embodied a curious mass of know- 
ledge in language always clear, often eloquent. Many a monoto- 
nous plain — many a wet day — many a long evShing in many a 
bad inn, has he carried us through pleasantly — ahd many thanks 
we owe him. But he should never have done a Hand-book. It 
is evident that he has pillaged for its purposes a private journal 
which ought to have been made public — not in fragments after 
this fashion — but entire ; and, moreover, many of the plums do 
not in any way harmonise with the pudding in which he has now 

thought 
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thought fit to insert them. In short, Sir Francis Palgmve hu 
his own peculiar doctrines and speculations on a wide range of 
subjects — and people in general, and we ourselves in particular, 
are at all times happy to listen to them^but almost anywhere 
rather than in a Hand-book — dovetailed among enumerations of 
Postsand calculations of Scudi, and hints (none shrewder) towards 
the frustration of the postilion and the laquais de plaice. Sir 
Francis could and should have given us a book of a very high 
order-^one entitled to rank with the late Mr. Rose’s * Letters to 
Mr. Hallam.’ We should then have had his views fairly opened 
— his erudition and criticism fully displayed : as it is, every patch on 
his canvass bag makes us sigh that a silken robe has been cut up. 

It is clear at a glance that Mr. Ford’s Hand-book for Spain 
sins against the rule we have ventured to lay down. It sins even 
more largely than the volume for Northern Italy. We are satis- 
fied no person of literary taste can lay it down without regret 
that Mr. Ford should have chosen this sort of vehicle. At the 
same time there .are notable differences in the two coses. For 
Venice, Verona, Genoa, Florence, Milan, &c., there were plenty 
of excellent Guides in French, German, and, above all, in Italian, 
long before the Albemarle Street series began. For the cities of 
S|>ain there were, w^ith very few exceptions, none decently endur- 
able. Not only is Spain, as a whole, for the Eurojiean traveller 
of intelligent curiosity, a new land — but we doubt if, besides the 
capital itself and Seville, there exists for one considerable town 
a native volume in which such a traveller could find the informa- 
tion most immediately requisite for his objects, or even any sort 
of indication where or how he might obtain it. On the mere 
antiquities of various places — and for ecclesiastical antiquities in 
general — there exist undoubtedly good old Spanish treatises and 
compilations ; but even as to them we think we may abridge all 
controversy by an extract from Mr. F'ord’s own section on Spanish 
booksellers : — 

' A Spanish bookseller sits ensconced among his parchment-bound 
wares, more indifferent than a Turk. His delight is to twaddle with a 
few cigaresque clergymen, and monks, when there were monks, for 
they were almost the only purchasers. He acts as if he were the author, 
or the ^collector,, not the vendor of his books. He scarcely notices the 
strangisr’s entrant^; neither knows w'hat books he has, or what he has 
not got ; he has ho catalogue, and will scarcely reach out his arm to 
take down any book which is pointed out ; he never has anything which 
is published by another bookseller, and will not send for it for you, nor 
always even tell you where it may be had. As for gaining the trade- 
allowance by going himself for a book, he would not stir if it were 
twenty-five hundred instead of twenty- five per cent. 

^ When a Spanish bookseller happras not to be receiving visitorSf and 

will 
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vill attend to a customer, if you ask him for any particular book, say 
Caro’s “ Antiquities of Seville,” he will answer “ Veremos — call again 
in a day or two ** When you letarn the third or fourth time, he will 
hand you Pedraza’a “ Antiquities of Granada.” It is in vain to remon- 
strate. He will rcj)ly, “ No h hace^ lo mismo tiene^ son sienipre an- 
tif/iiedades-- what does it signify ? it is the same thing, both arc 
antiquities.” If you ask for a particular history, ten to one he will give 
you a poem, and say, “ This is thought to be an excellent book.” A 
book is a book, and you cannot drive him from that ; omne simile est 
idem,” is his rule. I f you do not agree^ he will say, “ Why an English- 
man bought a copy of it from me five years ago.” lie cannot understand 
how you can resist following the example of a paisanOy a countryman. 
If he is in good humour, and you have won his heart by a reasonable 
waste of time in gossiping or cigarising, he will take down some book, 
and, just us he is going to offer it to you, say, Ah! hut you do not 
ui^derstand Spanish which is a cumiuon notion among Spaniards, 
who, like the Moors, seldom themselves understand any language but 
their own ; and this although, as you flatter yourself, you have been 
giving him half an hour’s proof to the contrary : then, by way of making 
amends, he will produce some English grammar or French dictionary, 
which, being unintelligible to him, he concludes must be particularly 
useful to a foreigner, whose vernacular they arc. An odd volume of 
liousseau or Voltaire used to he produced with the air of a conspirator, 
when the dealer felt sure that his customer was a safe person, ami 
with as much self-triumph as if it had been a Tirante lo Blanc. His 
dismay at the contemptuous hah I with which these tomes of forbidden 
knowledge were rejected could only be depicted by Hogarth.* — vol. i. 
pp. 138, 139. 

This we suppose is enough to make the intending tourist ac- 
quiesce in our apology for Mr. Ford. At all events let not 
those who stay at home to read about S])ain quarrel with this 
performance, merely because it teems with evidence that its 
author could have done himself more justice had he wfitten in 
some other form and fashion. Twenty years ago such a man, so 
laden with knowledge and thought, would, on returning from a 
seven or eight years’ residence in Spain, have furnished the 
Albemarle Street press with a couple of splendid quartos, whether 
in the shape of Letters from Spain, or Travels in Spain, or {co 
nomine) a Panorama of Spain. At half the distance of time we 
should have our four comely octavos. Now all is changed; and 
the best English book, beyond all comparison, llbat ever hks ap- 
peared ft)r the illustration not merely of the general topbgraplfy 
and local curiosities, but of the national character and manners 
of Spain — her arts, antiquities, peculiarities of every conceivable 
class— appear^ in the luqdest guise of a ‘red Murray,* in two 
pocket volumes. We have no doubt that the work includes a 
capital hand-hook^—)ini it is not, in fact, to be tried at all by 
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that standard. If the extraneous disquisitions were printed by 
themselves^ we should have before us a first-rate library book } 
and it is in this light chiefly that we shall regard it heneeforth. 

Mr. Ford unites qualifications not often combined. Ho is a 
man of fortune and fashion — scholar who has cultivated througli 
life the tastes of Winchester and Oxford — a thorough Latinist 
and Grecian — a fair Orientalist — well acquainted with every part 
of civilised Europe, and its history and modern literature — an 
amateur artist, second to 90 one now living of that class — a man 
of strong general ability, teen sagacity, genuine playful wit, ami 
master of a highly picturesque, animated, original, and attractive 
style. This gentleman has lived^many of the best years of his 
life in Spain : he has travelled it over and over in every direction ; 
is as much at home there, in the matter of language, as he is in 
England ; understands the people tnhis ct in cute — their history, 
their books, and whatever interests or characterises them. He has 
thought fit to undertake a task, humble in sound, but in fact 
gigantic : and whatever he may have sacrificed for its accom- 
plishment, there can be no question that he has entitled hiinscdf 
to our warmest gratitude. 

Le style restThomme^x\\ero is no truer saying. Here is the 
style of a man who has from boyhood been helluo lihrorum: 
but who has not been much in the habit of writing (except of 
course note-books and private letters) ; and who, if he occasionally 
vexes us by odd rigidities and quaintnesscs — so bursting with 
accumulated illustrations that he knows not how to deliver him- 
self adroitly — atones a hundredfold by having escaped all taint 
of the newspaper jargon, which infects and infests almost 
every thing that comes in these da>s from either the French or 
the English press ; that often vague and roundabout, now 
creeping, anon cloudy, but ever easy, ever redundant slatiy 
which, originating in the habits of the pcnny-a-liner, has pervaded 
to a melancholy extent almost everything upwards — ' leading 
article’ — 'crack article’ — blue-book — blue-stocking book — 
novels — travels — memoirs — Lives of Surgeons, and * Lives of the 
Saints* — which penetrating Hansard bids fair to pass into His- 
tory. When all men in England resid so much newspaper every 
day in the year — and, generally speaking, so little elsc-^how can 
it bf otberwi^%? But Mr. Ford has lived in the library — the 
real hoary, dusiy library of folios and fathers, Strabo, Athenreus, 
Ducange, Camden, Bayle, Feyjoo and the Bienedictines — any- 
where but in the clubs of Pall Mall (though he understands them 
loo of old) — and he writes English, as if there never had been a 
' best public instructor ’ since the ' Mercurius Britannlcus.’ It 
might be wished, that he had spared some more days and nights 
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for Dryden, Swift, Addison, and Chesterfield ; but we cannot 
have all things from the same man; and here is a book in 
which any of these would have found fifty times more to admire 
than to cavil at. Wherefore it well becomes us to let him speak 
for himself. 

Mr. Ford has little sympathy with 'the hacknied complaints 
about cither the difficulty or the danger of travelling in Spain. 
He has a passionate love for the country as a country, and a 
warm gusto at least for the people as a people ; and he asserts 
that whether his English re^er be addicted mainly to natural 
scenery for its own sake, or to the exploration of a new region 
of botanical or geological interest, or to architecture and eccle^ 
siology, or to the pursuits which carried Wilkie beyond the 
Pyrenees, or to rural sports — especially angling — he may turn to 
Spain with the certainty of finding ample gratification for his pro- 
pensities, and with no fear of more adventures than should serve 
to quicken his enjoyment That is to say, provided the traveller 
will really condescend to follow the advice, on various practical 
points, of Mr. Ford’s own preliminary lecture. He says: — 

‘ There are few real difficulties in getting onward when at the spots 
themselves ; it is before we set out, or arrive, that these appear insur- 
mountable, hut they vanish as we advance. The Alps and Pyrenees, 
which in the distance rise up an apparently impassable barrier, are 
studded with paths by which they may be crossed, which do not, how- 
ever, become visible until they are actually approached. Travelling in 
Spain may indeed be slower than in other countries, but the country is 
travelled over day and night in every direction by the natives, who arrive 
at their journey’s end safe and sound, and with quite as great certainty 
as elsewhere : knowing this, they are never in a hurry ; and, however 
scanty their baggage, they are well supplied with patience and good hu- 
mour, which they oppose successfully to those petty annoyances from 
which no road is exempt ; and they are too practical philosophers to dis- 
tress themselves with the anticipation of calamities which, after all, in 
nineteen cases out of twenty, never do really happen. Spain, like Ire- 
land, has long had a name far worse than it deserves : to read the Eng- 
lish newspapers, .which thrive on startling events, both appear dens of 
thieves and law-breakers, whose works are battle, murder, and sudden 
death ; all this couleur de noir becomes roseate on landing, and the tra- 
veller makes his tour without hearing a word on the subject.’ — 76. 

H is observations on Spanish servants must be given at more 
length — they will introduce Mr. Ford to the peiwmal acquaint- 
ance of the reader. 

* The principal defects of Spanish servants and of the lower classes 
of Spaniards are much the same. They are, as a mass, apt to in- 
dulge in habits of procrastination, waste, improvidence, and untidi- 
ness; they are unroechauical, obstinate, and incurious, ill-educated 

and 
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and prejudiced, and either too proud, self-opinionated, or idle, to ask 
for information from others ; they are very loquacious and highly credu- 
lous, as often is the case with those given to romancing, which they, 
and especially the Andalucians, are to a lar^ degree ; and, in fact, 
it is the only remaining romance in Spain, as far as the natives are con- 
cerned. As they have an emcial good opinion of^themselves, they are 
touchy, sensitive, jealous, and thin-skinned, and easily affronted when- 
ever their imperfections are pointed out ; their dispsition is very san- 
guine and ii^mmable ; they are always hoping that what they eagerly 
desire will come to pass without any jmat.^e2certioii on their parts ; they 
love to stand still with their arms i^ed, angling for impossibilities, 
while other men ‘put their shoulders to the wheel. Their lively imagina- 
tion is very aj[>t to carry them away into extremes for good or evil, when 
they act on thh moment like children^, and having gratified the humour 
of the impulse relapse into their ordinary tranquillity, which is that of a 
slumbering volcano. On the other hand, they are full of excellent 
and redeeming qualities; they are free from caprice, hardy, patient, 
cheerful, good-humoured, sharp-witted, and intelligent; they are honest, 
faithful, and trustworthy ; sober, and unaddicted to mean, vulgar vices; 
they have a Ijold, manly bearing, and will follow well wherever they are 
well led, being the raw material of as good soldiers as are in the world ; 
they are loyal and religious at heart, and full of natural tact, mother wit, 
and innate good manners. 

* In general, a firm, quiet, courteous, and somewhat reserved manner 
is the most effective. Whenever duties are to be i>erformed, let them 
see that you are not to be trifled with. The" coolness of a deter- 
mined Englishman’s manner, when in earnest, is what few foreigners 
can withstand. Grimace and gesticulation, sound and fury, bluster, 
petulance, and impertinence, fume and fret in vain against it, as 
the sprays and foam of the Mediterranean do against the unmoved 
and immoveable rock of Gibraltar. An Englishman, without being 
over-familiar, may venture on a far greater degree of unbending in 
his intercourse with his Spanish dependants than he can dare to do 
with those he has in England. It is the custom of the country ; they 
are used to it, and their heads are not turned by it, nor do they ever 
forget their relative positions. The Spaniards treat their servants very 
much like the ancient Romans or the modern Moors ; they are more 
their verna*^ their domestic slaves : it is the absolute authority of the 
father combined with the kindness. Servants do not often change their 
masters in Spain : their relations and duties are so clearly defined, that 
the latter runs no risk of compromising himself by hU familiarity, which 
can be laid down or taken up at his own pleasure. In England no man 
dares to be intimate with his footman ; for supposing even suc^ absurd 
fancy entered hia brain, his footman is his equal in the eye of the law. 
Conventional barriers accordingly must be erected in self-defence : and 
social barriers are more difficult to be passed than walls of brass, more 
impossible to be repealed than the whole statutes at large. 

‘ No master in Spain, and still less a foreigner, should ever descend to 

personal 
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personal abuse, sneers, or violence. A blow is never to be washed out 
except in blood ; -ltnd4Bpanirfi rmnge descends to the tftird "tnk fourth 
generation. There should be no threatenings in vain ; but whenetCT Ae 
opportunity occurs for punishment, let it be done quietly and effectively, 
suaviter in modo, for titer in re; and the fault once punished should not 
be needlmly ripped up again ; Spaniards are sufficiently unforgiving, 
and hoarders up of unrevenged grievances : they do not require to be 
reminded. A kind and uniform behaviour, a showing consideration to 
them, in a manner which implies that you are accustoipied to it, and 
expect it to be shown to you, keeps most things in their right places- 
Temper and patience are the great requisites in the master, especially 
when the traveller speaks the language imperfectly. He must not think 
Spaniards stupid because they cannot guess the meaning of'his unknown 
tongue. Nothing is gained by fidgeting and overdoing. However early 
you may get up, daybreak will not take place the sooner : no pqr, mucko 
madrutjar^ amaneee mas temprano. Let well alone : be not zealous 
overmuch ; be occasionally both blind and deaf : a lo que no te agrada 
haz te el sordo. Keep the door shut, and the devil passes by : de 
puerta cerrada el dtahlo se torna. Fret not about what is done, and 
cannot be helped ; but iceeu honey in mouth and an eye to your cash : 
miel en hoca y guarda la bolsa, ^ 

‘Still how much less expenditure is necessary in Spain than iu 
performing the commonest excursion in England ; and yet many who 
submit to their own countrymen’s extortions are furious at what they 
imagine is especial cheating of them, Englishmen, abroad : this 
outrageous economyi with' which some arc afflicted, is penny wise and 
pound foolisE. traveller must remember that he gains caste, gets 

brevet rank in S][Mn, that he is taken for a lord, and ranks with their 
nobility ; he must pay for these luxuries : how sra^ after all will be 
the additional per centnge on his general expendifiire, and how well 
bestow'cd is the excess, in keeping the temper good, and the capability 
of enjoying a tour, which only is performed once in a life, unruffled. 
No wise man who goes into Spain for amusement will plunge into this 
guerrilla, this constant petty warfare, about sixpences. Let the traveller 
be true to himself; avoid bad company, quien have su eama con 
perrps^ se levanta con pulgasy and make room for bulls and fools, al 
toco' y toro da le coirOy and he may see Spain agreeably, and, as 
Catullus said to Veranius, who made the tour many centuries ago, may 
on his return amuse his friends and “ old mother ” by telling his own 
stories after his own way : 

“ Visam te incolumem, audiamque Iberum 
Narrantem loca, facta, nationee, 

Sicut tuus est mos.” ’--pp. 65, 66-^ » ^ ' 

Mr. Ford is (as may be expected of a Devpiisfaire gentleman) 
a high Churchman — a staunch Anglo-catholic ; — nay, one might 
almost suspect him, from incidental expressions, of a leaning to 
the doctrine of the Oxfoi::!d Tracts. However, his advice ^ io 
^ ‘ , reserve 
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resave on theological toptes is, have no doubt, that which 
Protestaats of every shade will do well to follow : — 

* It will be better to avoid all religious discussions whatever, on which 
the natives are very sensitive. There is too wide a gulf between, ever 
to be passed. Spaniards, who, like the Moslem, allow themselves great 
latitude in laughing at monks, priests, and professors of religion, are 
very touchy as regards the articles of their creed : on these, therefore, 
beware of even sportive criticism ; con el ojoy la fe, nunca me hurlare. 
The whole nation, in religious mattersi is divided only into two classes — 
bigoted Romanists or inhdels : there is no via media. The very ex- 
istence of the liible is unknown to the vast majority, who, when con- 
vinced of the cheats put forth as religion, have nothing better to fall 
back on but infidelity. They have no means of knowing the truth ; and 
even the better classes have not the moral courage to seek it : they are 
afraid to examine the subject — they anticipate an unsatisfactory result, 
and therefore leave it alone in dangerous indifferentism ; and even with 
the most liberal — ^with those who believe everything except the Bible — 
the term hereje (heretic) still conveys an undefined feeling of horror 
and disgust which wc tolerant Protestants xannot understand. A 
Lutheran they scarcely believe to have a soul, and almost think has a 
tail. The universal high-bred manner of Spaniards induces them to 
pass over, suh dlentioy watever unfavourable suspicions they may enter- 
tain of a foreigner’s belief ; they are even willing to commit a pious 
fraud in considering him innocent, and a Roman Catholic, until the 
contrary be proved. It therefore rests with the triiyi^Uer to preserve his 
religious incognito; and, unless he wishes to enjoy, the suiierings of a 
; martyr, he will not volunteer his notions on theology. ' One thing is quite 
* clear, that, howev^i^ sCjious and discouraging the blows recently dealt to 

thePo[)e, the cause of infidelity, and not of Protestantism, has hitherto 
^been the sole gainer.’ — vol. i. p. 168 . 

Of no less catholic utility is Mr. Ford’s brief admonition on 
the subject of Spanish mendicants. 

* Few Spaniards can afford to give much ; the many pass on the other 
side. Familiarity has blunted their finer emotions of sympathy, and 
their charity must begin at home, and, from seldom stirring out, is the 
coldest thing in this torrid climate. 

* Now John Bull is held abroad to be a golden calf, and is worshipped 
and plundered ; the Spaniard, from Toreno downwards, thinks our tra- 
vellers to be laden with ore, like the asses of Arcadia, and that, in order 
to get on lighter, they are as ready as Lucullus to throw it away. The 
moment one comes in sight, the dumb will recover their speech and the 
lame their leg^ ; he will be hunted by packs as a bag-fox ; his pursuers 
are neither to 1 ^ called nor whipped otfl They persevere in the hopes 
that they may be paid a something as a hush-money, in order to be got 
rid of; nor let any traveller ever ope^ his mouth, whether forfoufor 
fair vrords, unless he intends opening his purse, ^veiy sound that 
comes out is sweet to their ears, and perfect harmony in proportion as 
the Spanish is ill pronounced ; no peafis or diamonds, which dropped 

VOL. Lxxvi. NO. cLi. L from 
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from the Kps of the Arabian princess, can be more precious thaa the 
certainty thus obtained, that, however well put on his capa, the speaker 
is not a Spaniard, but a foreigner — Qutsre peregrinum vicinia rauea 
reclamat. If the pilgrim does once in despair give, the fact of the arrival 
in town of a charitable man spreads like wild-hre; all follow him the 
next day, just as crows do a brother-bird in whose crop they have smelt 
carrion at the night’s roost. None are ever content; the same beggar 
comes every day; his gratitude is the lively anticipation of future 
favours ; he expects that you have granted him an annuity. But there 
is a remedy for everything. The qualche cosa of the Italian beggar is 
chilled by the cutting re nlentc; the English vagrant by the hint of 
“ policeman,” or the gift, not of sixpence, but of a mendicity ticket. 
Jjane (ii. 28 ) gives the exact forms, AVlah zer'zooh^ God will sustain ; 
AVlah yaatee'k^ God give thee ; with which alone the analogous Egyp- 
tian beggar will be satisfied. So, in Spain, the specific which operates 
on the mangy crew like brimstone, the special plea to which there is no 
demurrer, is this — and let the traveller character the form on the tablet 
of his memory — Perdonn par Dios, Hermanol My brother, will 

your worship excuse me, for God’s sake ! The beggar bows — he knows 
that all further application is useless ; the effect is certain if the words 
be quietly and gravely pronounced.* — pp. 180 , 181 . 

From the introductory jrart addressed more especially to the 
lover of painting, we must again quote liberally — there is no de- 
partment in which the reader may rely more completely on the 
science of his guide. 

‘ Wilkie called Spain the Timhuctoo of artists. It is indeed a terra 
incognita of a great and national school of artists, of whom, with the 
exception of Velazquez, Murillo, and a few others, even the names have 
scarcely transpired beyond tlie Pyrenees. Art, like everything in that 
isolated and little-visited land, has long remained hermetically sealed up. 
The collecting propensities of sundry French generals did her a good 
turn, although one perfectly unintended. They emancipated many of her 
imprisoned disciples, who thus were admitted into the fellowship of the 
great masters of the rest of Europe. Yet the knowledge of Spanish art 
is still vague and uncertain ; beyond Velazquez and Murillo few paintings 
have any marketable value. They are not the fashion, and from not 
being understood are not appreciated. There are three grand schools 
in Spain ; first and foremost is that of Seville, secondly that of Valencia, 
and thirdly that of the Castiles or Madrid ; and these again (Velazquez 
excepted), in local and uncommunicating Spain, are best to be studied 
in their own homes, hanging like ripe oranges on their native branches. 

* The general character of the Spanish school of painting is grave, 
religious, draped, dark, natural, and decent. The Church, the great 
patron, neither looked to Apelles or Raphael, to Venus or the Graces ; 
she employed painting to furnish objects of devotion, not of beauty 
or delight; to provide painted books for those who could not read 
printed ones; to disseminate and fix on the popular memory those 
especial subjects by which her system was best supported, her purposes 

answered. 
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9iiiwei>ed, and 'what Tacitua calls the ^ sacra ignorantia ” oPher flocks 
VaainUiin^ ; and this accounts for the professional charactei of Spanish 
art, which, as old Thomas Coryate (ii. 256) observed at Frankfort, 
contains a world of excellent pictures, inventions of singular curiosity, 
whereof most were religious and such as tended to mortification hence 
the hagiographic, hieratic, legendary, and conventional character of the 
eompositions. The jealous church, in her palmy power, treated art like 
the priests of Egypt ; it was to be silent, impassive, and immutable. 
She exacted a stern adhesion to an established model ; she forbad any 
deviation from her religious type. To have changed an attitude or 
attribute would have been a change of Deity: thus the rude concept 
tions of an unartistic period were repeated by men of a later and better 
age, whose creative inventions were fettered to a prescribed formula. 
But the artists, even if they had wished it, did not dare offend a patron 
by whose commissions alone they lived; as among the Pagans, the 
painting the Virgin gave them fame and bread : 

Pictores ab Iside pasci 

Quis nescit ? ” 

The most distinguished, however, partook of the deep sincerity of a 
religious age and people. Luis de Vargas and Juancs were eminently 
devout, and, like Angelico da Fiesole, never ventured to paint the Virgin 
without purifying and exalting their minds by previous prayer : so, in 
the more religious days of Rome, Amulius never dared to paint Minerya 
except togatus^ that is, in grand costume (Plin. Nat Hist. xxxv. 10). 
These early artists were upheld by faith ; they believed even in the 
wildest legends : hence their earnestness and honesty; 

‘ The Holy Tribunal stood sentinel over author and artist : An in- 
spector — censor y veedor — was appointed, whose duty it was to visit the 
studios of sculptors and painters, either to destroy or to paint over the 
slightest deviation from the manner which their rubric laid down for 
treating sacred subjects. Pacheco, the father-in-law of Velazquez, de- 
tails in his official character, in 270 pages, the orthodox receipts for the 
usual class of devotional pictures. Every sort of indecent or even free 
representation in painting, sculpture, or engraving was prohibited 
(Regia xi. Indice Expurg.)- Hence the fine arts of Spain are singularly 
ehaste. When Italy poured forth her voluptuous nymphs, her Venuses, 
her naked Graces, which the discovery and rising taste for the antique 
reconciled and endeared to their tastes, the prudery of veiled Spain 
took fright. This class of paintings was prohibited, or the nudities of 
those that crept in were covered with drapery. Carducho mentions 
that the soul of an artist had appeared to his confessor to inform him 
that he was confined to fast in fire until a free picture which he had 
painted should be burnt for him. Nothing gave the Holy Tribunal 
greater uneasiness than how Adam and Eve in Paradise, the blessed 
souls burning in ^purgatory, the lady who tempted St, Anthony, or the 
last Day of Judgment, were to be painted— circumstances in which 
small clothes and long clothes would oe highly misplaced. Both Palo- 
mino (ii. 137) and Pacheco (201) handle these delicate subjects very 

L 2 tenderly. 
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tenderly, describing the celebrated Lnst Judgment of Martin de Vos, 
at Seville, Pacheco relates how a liishop informed him that he had 
chanced, when only a simple monlc, to perform service before this group 
of nakedness — the mitre hatl not obliterated the dire recollections ; he 
observed (he had been a sailor in early life) that rather than celebrate 
mass before it again, he w'onld face a hurricane in the Bay of Bermuda. 

‘ Spanish pictures, on the whole, like Spanish beauties, will, at first 
sight, disappoint all those whose tastes have been formed beyond the 
Pyrenees ; they may indeed improve upon acquaintance, and from the 
want of anything better : again, the more agreeable subjects are seldom 
to be seen in Spain, for these naturally have been the first to be re- 
moved by the iron or gold of foreigners, who have left the gloomy and 
ascetic behind ; thus, in all Spain, not ten of Murillo’s gipsy and 
beggar pictures are to be found, and the style by which he is best known 
in Kngland is that by which he will be least recognised in hia native 
land.’ — //«>/. p. 114. 

Mr. Ford tells us that if wcj wish to collect a Spanish library 
wo shall do so better in one week in London than we could in a 
year at Madrid. It may be acceptable to quote him also on the 
purchsise of pictures ; — 

‘ The market never was well provided with literary or artistical wares : 
the rich cared not for these things, and the clergy made art subservient 
to religion, and tied it up in mortmain. Whatever there was, has* 
been pretty well cleared out, during the war by the swords of invaders, 
and since the peace by the purees of amateurs. Those who expect 
to be able to pick up good things for nothing will be wofully disap- 
pointed. Let them beware of the “ extraordinary luck of geMiny for nfi 
M song — by the merest chance in the world — an original Murillo or 
VelnzquezV These baigains are, indeed, plentiful as blackberries. 
But when the fortunate amateur has paid for them, their packing, 
freight, duty, repairing, lining, cleaning, framing, and hanging, he will 
he in a frame of mind to suspend himself. Sad is desengano^ the 
change which will come over the spirit of his bargain, when seen through 
the flattering medium of the paid or unpaid bills, and the yellow Ijondon 
fog, instead of the first-love sight under the cheerful suu of Spain. 
Again, Spanish pictures arc on a large scale, having been destined for 
the altars of churches and chapels of magnificent proportions; and 
hence arises another inconvenience, in addition to the too frequent re- 
pulsiveness of the subjects, that they are ill-adapted to the confined rooms 
of private English houses, nay even to those of France. The subjects 
of cowled Inquisidores, the Msecenates of Spain, look dark, gloomy, 
and repulsive, when transported, like hooded owls, into the daylight and 
judgment of sensual Paris, or coupled with the voluptuous groupings of 
siren Italy. But Spanish art, like her literature, is with few exceptions 
the expression of a people long subject to a bigoted ascetic despot, and' 
fettered down to conventional rules and formulec, diametrically opposed 
to beauty and gtace, and with * which genius had to struggle. I^en ih* 
fimly-lighted dHtiJifels,' these {Paintings; part and ^recl Of the -^cKfiicefif 
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and the system, were in harmony with all around ; and those who 
painted thtm calculated on given places and intentions, all of which 
are changed and taken away in the Couvre : restore them to their ori- 
ginal positions, and they will regain their power, effect, and meaning. 

* The Spanish school is remarkable for an absence of the ideal. 
Religion there has been so much materialized, that the representations 
and exponents of necessity partook more of ^le flesh than the spirit, 
more of humanity than divinity; it seldom soared above the lower 
regions of reality. The Deity was anthropomorphised ; to seek whose 
form was thought even by PJiny (Nat. Hist. ii. 7) to be hwnan imhevility. 
The monkish saints, raiseil from the ranks to this Olympus, w'cre de- 
signed after the vulgar models of conventual life : thus they held out to 
the masses the prospect of an equal elevation. The Capuchins painted 
by Murillo, the Jesuits by Roelas, and the Carthusians by Zurbaran, 
almost step out of their frames, and do all but move and speak. 

‘ The absence of good antique examples of a high style, the prohibition 
of nudity — the essence of sculpture — the semi-Moorish abhorrence of 
anatomical dissection, all conspired to militate against the learned draw- 
ing of the M. Angelo school. Tlie great charm of the Spanish school is 
the truth of representation of Spanish life and nature. Despising the 
foreigner and his methods, and trusting little to ideal conception, the 
artists went to iJic nature^ by which they were surrounded, for everything. 
Hence, Velazquez an<l Murillo, like. Cervantes, come home at once to 
the CQij^ymen of -Reynolds, Wilson, and Shakspearc, nature's darling. 
They h:i>€^ indeed, been said to be the anticipation of our school, but 
more correctly speaking they only preceded us, who, without iTitcr-com- 
munication, arrived at similar results by adopting similar means.* — 
Ibid- p. 118- 

From pictures let us pass for a moment to another class of art 
— monumental sculpture. 

‘ The most remarkable Panteom, or royal and private burial-places, 
are at the Escorial, Toledo, Guadalajara, Cuenca, Pohlet, Ripoll, and 
San Juan de la Pena. But even these have suffered much ; the destruc- 
tion and profanation which commenced during the French invasion, 
having been carried fearfully out during the recent changes and chances 
of civil war. Many of the superb tombs erected in convents, which 
were founded by great men for their family burial-places, have been 
swept away from the face of the earth. They had previously been 
grossly neglected by the degenerate possessors of their names and 
estates, who, however proud of the descent, were indifferent to the fate 
of grandsires cut in alabaster nor, even supposing that the patrons 
had had the inclination to protect them, would it have been in their 
power. The suppression of the convents was decreed in a hurry, and 
executed by popular violence. Their hatred against the monk, as u 
drone and Carlist, was stimulated by licensed plunder. Art and re- 
ligion were trampled on alike ; objects once the moat revered became in 
the reaction the most abhorred ; scarcely anything was respected ; for 
had any sentiment ef respect existed, spirit which directed the 

movement 
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movement never could have been roused up to demolition pitch. Spblfa 
iias in our time gone through a double visitation, which in England 
took place after long intervals. The French invasion represents the 
Reformation of Henry VIII., and the recent civil wars those of oUir 
Charles I. In both a war of destruction was waged against palace 
and convent. Time has healed the wounds of our ecclesiastical, ruin^, 
but in Spain they rcmainnin all the unsightliness of recent onslaught, 
btill smoking, still, us it were, bleeding.* — pp. 120-122. 

This downfall of the Church's ancient glories meets us at every 
page ; nowhere perhaps more strikingly than in his chapter on 
Pilgrimages — as to which, if the meditating tourist be at all en- 
thusiastic, there is no time to be lost ; — 

* In Spain, as in the East, the duty of performing certain pilgrittages 
was formerly one of the absolute precepts of faith. Spain abounds in 
sacred spots and high places.” Monserrat was their Aratat, Zaror 
yoza and Santiago their Medina and Mecca. These were the grand 
sites to which it once was necessary to “ go up.” In process of time 
(he monks provided also for every village some consecrated spot, which 
offered a substitute for these distant and expensive expeditions : they 
will perish with the dissolution of monasteries, which derived the 
greatest benefit from their observance. Few pilgrims ever visited the 
sacred spot without contributing their mite towards the keeping up the 
chapel, and the support of tlie holy man or brotherhood to whose espe- 
cial care it was consigned. No penny no paternoster and masses 
must be paid for, as diamonds, pearls, and other matters, and the 
greatest sinners are the best customers. Although lighter in purse, the 
pilgrim on his return took rank in his village, and, as in the East, was 
honoured as a Hadji ; the Spanish term is Romero y which some have 
derived from Roma, one who had been to Rome, a roamer; others from 
the branch of rosemary, Romero^ which tliey wore in their caps, which 
is a Scandinavian charm against witches; and this chin plant, called 
by the Northmen Ellegrem^ is still termed alccrim in Portugal. Thus 
our pilgrims were called Palmers, from bearing the palm-branch, and 
Saunterers^ liecause returning from the Holy Land, La Sainte Terre. 
These Romerias and Ferias^ the fairs, offer the only amusement and 
I’elaxatioii to their hard and continued life of labour : Feria, as the 
word implies, is both a holy day and a fair. It was everywhere fouikd 
convenient to unite a little business with devotion ; while purer motives 
attracted from afar the religiously disposed, the sacred love of gold in- 
duced those who had wares to sell to serve God and Mammon, by 
tempting the assembled pilgrims and peasants to carry back with them 
to their homes something more substantial than the abstract satisfaction 
of having performed this sort of conscientious duty. In every part of 
Spain, on the recurrence of certain days devoted to these excursions, 
men, women, and children desert their homes and occupations, thc^r 
ploughs and spindles. The cell, hermitage, or whatever be the place 
of worship, is visited, and the day and night given up to tong and 
dance, to linking and wassail, with which, as with our skittles, these 

pilgrimages 
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pilgrimaget have much sympathy and association ; indeed, if observance 
of rites ibrmed any test, these festivals would appear especially devoted 
to Bacchus and Venus ; the ulterior results are brought to light some 
nine mouths afterwards : hence the proverb considers a pilgrimage to 
be quite as attractive to all weak women as a marriage— a Uomerias jy 
hodasy van las locos todas. The attendance of female devotees at these 
alfresco expeditions, whether to Missus de M^drugada^ masses of peep 
of day, or to Viryincs del jRocio, Dew-Virgins, of course attracts all 
the young men, wlio come in saints* clothing to make love. Those 
who chiefly follow these love-meetings are, unfortunately, those whose 
enthusiasm is the most inflammable. In vain do they bear the cross on 
their bosoms, which cannot scare Satan from their hearts. However, 
the sight is so curious, tliat the traveller y dvring this time of the gear\ 
should make inquiries at the principal towns what and when are the 
most remarkable Fiestas and Romerias of the immediate neighbour^ 
hood. They are every day diminishing, fur in Spain, as in the East^ 
where foreign civilization is at work, the transition state interferes witli 
painters and authors of Sketches,’* since the inarch of intellect and 
the exposure of popular fallacies is at least paring away something 
from religious and national festivities. Education, the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship, and the consequent increased taxation, have 
both dispelled the bliss of ignorance and saddened the enlightened 
populace. Poverty and politics, cares for to-day and anxiety for tlie 
morrow, have damped a something of the former reckless abandon oJ 
uninstructed joyousness, and lessened the avidity fot immediate, and 
perhaps childish enjoyments. Many a picturesque custom and popular 
usage will pass away, to the triumph of the utilitarian and political 
economist, to the sorrow of the poet, the artist, and antiquarian. Now 
the Progreso with merciless harrow is tearing up many a wild flower of 
Spanish nature, which are to be rooted up before “ bread-stuffs ” can be 
substituted.’ — pp. 120, 121. 

Mr* Ford knows Jill Spain *well as a traveller ; — and lie has 
revealed more entirely new and untrodden paths, full of high in- 
terest, than any recent European tourist ; but in Andalusia, and 
especially at Seville and Granjula, he is at home. It was here 
that he made his usual abode during several years. For a con- 
siderable time, he docs not say exactly how long, be seems to 
have inhabited a set of rooms, repaired and Atted up at his own 
cost we presume, in the Alhambra. 

Seville is, as all readers of Byron know, the far-famed land of 
* sweet oranges and women,* and the native city of his ' friend ’ 
Don J uan Tenorio — whose pedigree we gave in a former article. 
(Quart. Rev., vol. cxvii.). Torso de Molina and Beaumarchais 
have told us in witty prose what Mozart and Rossini have set to 
delicious music, the rare doling of this amorous Andalusian on 
the banks of the silver Bcatis. All students of the Haymarket 
are aware that the formidable list of this lady killer s victims in 

'' Spain 
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Spftin alone amounted to mille e tre ; and of course every judicious 
sojourner’s or even more tourist’s curiosity must be excited as 
respects the daughters of such tender and attractive grand- 
mothers. Mr. Ford naturally therefore devotes several pages to 
the Spanish, and especially the Andalusian ladies — considering 
their eyes, feet, and mantillas, as decidedly among the what to 
observe’ of the Peninsula. He treats the gentle theme con 
aniorc certainly, but also gently — and, we believe we may add, 
justly — rejecting, like Blanco White and Captain Widdrington, 
and all who Lave really probed the subject, the idle nonsense, 
the j)ctty banderillas which every puny scribbler ' darts ’ among 
the * dark-glancing daughters’ of Iberia — and assigning a greater 
praise to their moral excellencies than to their personal charms; 
thus reversing the order of the stereotyped conventionalities of 
coxcombs. We may as well, however, give his representation 
of the usual Seville interior — house and tcrtnlia — before we invite 
^ our guide, philosopher, and friend * to expatiate in his peculiar 
manner on the * scim- Moorish ’ objec ts of his chivalrous and 
chastened admiration. 

‘The house has two stories, and generally a flat roof, as in the East ; 
to this azotea tlic inmates often resort to dry their linen and warm them- 
selves (for the sun is the fire-place of Spain), and, according to Solo- 
mon, for peace : “ it is better to dwell in the comer of a house-top than 
with a brawling woman in a wale house.” The family migrate up and 
down with the seasons, and thus have two houses under one roof ; the 
doors, windows, and furniture are moved with them, and fit into corre- 
sponding positions above and below. The doors which open from one 
room to another are sometimes glazed, but whether thus transparent or 
solid, they never must be shut when n gentleman is calling on a lady : 
this is a remnant of ancient jealousy. It is safer to risk sitting in a draft, 
than to shut the door during the tete-a-t^te, which would alarm anil 
distress the whole house. The furniture is scanty, for much would 
liarbour vermin and caloric; coolness and space are tlie things wanting; 
the chairs, tables, and everything are of the most ordinary kind ; what* 
ever once existed of value was coUected^^ by the French, and the 
little that escaped has since been sold to foreigners by the distressed 
proprietors, especially books, pictures, and plate ; a few bits of china 
are occasionally placed in open cupboards, chineros^ alacenas. There is, 
however, no want of rude engravings and images of saints and house- 
hold gods, the Lares and the Penates, after whose names the diflerent 
iiimatcB are called, for to say christened would be incorrect. Thus the 
Mahometans take their names-from those of their Santons, or from those 
of the relatives of the prophet. These familiar household gods are made 
of every material ; and befotc these graven and painted relics, dolls, and 
baby toyJliop idols, small lightCtl wl<^s, tharipoms, eXvxt^tay ildating in 
a cup of thick green oil, are suspended. The ancient Egyptians lighted 
up theirdeitieil \65tolfy in the same manner {Hei^cld. ii. 62). The bed- 
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rooms are the ehoseii magaainc for these dii cuhieiilarcst and some hus- 
bands, in case of a iire, would carry them oif, after the example of (he 
pious iEneas, whatever they might do in regard to their wives. 

* As soon as the visitor is ushered in, he will be struck with the style 
of his reception. The Spaniard is an Oriental of high caste, and 
nothing can be better than the manner in which all classes, and espe- 
cially the women, do the honour of their house, be it ever so humble. 
Spanish women seldom rise from their seats to welcome any one ; this 
is a remnant of their former Oriental habit of sitting on the ground. 
The visitor is usually conducted to the best, the withdrawing room, the 
Sala de Estrudo^ the Cairo Sndr. He is placed on the right hand of u 
sofa, the Oriental position of honour, great respect being sliowu to his 
liat, quasi turban. When he retires, lie takes his leave thus, “ Seuora 
alas pies de madam, at your feet; to which the lady replies, 

Caballero^beso a F«"^- la mano^que lopase bieu^'^ Sir, I kiss your 
hand and wish you well. In case of a lady visitor, the host conducts 
her to her carriage, holding her by the limul, but without pressure, for 
no shaking hands with ladies is permissible to gentlemen. A rvquiebro\ 
or compliment, on good looks and dress, is, however, never taken amiss. 

Montes allana Usonya^'^ flattery levels mountains, and renders the 
steepest staircase of Dante pleasant. 

‘ At these first visits, on taking leave, the host usually offers bis house 
to the stranger. Esta casa esta ?nuf/ a la disposit ion de If he 

does not do so, it is C(|uivalcnt to saying, “ 1 never wish to see you 
again,” and almost is an affront. All this is very Carthaginian. Thus 
Dido made her offer to the pious /Eneas Urbem quum statuo 
vestra est.’’ — p]). 164, IGo. 

‘ Wlien cold has tied, the tertidia^ or at home,” is held in the patio or 
inner court, which is converted into a saloon. It is lighted up by lamps 
of fantastic forms, made of tin, which glitter like frosted silver: the 
smaller are called the larger (of wjiich there ought correctly only 
to be one) is termed el farol^ the male, tlic sultan, as the macho is of a 
coach team. During the day every precaution is taken, by closing doors 
land windows, to keep out light and heat ; at night-fall everything is re- 
\ versed, and opened in order to let in the refreshing breeze. Nothing can 
j be more Oriental or picturesque than those tertulias in a patio. By day 
! and night the scene recalls the house of Alciiious in the Odyssey : the 
i females, alv\ays busy with their needles, group around the fountain; 
f they are working their mantillasj zapatiios, rnedias calcuJaSy slippci-s 
and embroidered stockings, petaccu, cigar-holders, buUitos^ paper-cases, 

; and what not. Spanish women are very domestic, and even among the 
1 better classes, like the Greek Ta/xme, and, as in England a century ago, 

I many are their own housekeepu's. They “ study household good,” the 
perfection of female excellence, according to Milton ; and although 
foreigners think they make bad wives, which those who are married to 
them do not, many a hint might be taken from these observers of the 
great keeprin-dopra maxim of Ferides, the ro svcov piveir. They are 
7m4y cascukirafii iabrotnderas y costureras^ very good stay-at-hohie, work 
and needle wqi^n, proiQcediipgs ftre qpite a Vandquei tables, ar^ 

ecarce 
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scarce ; each has at her feet her canastra^ or basket ; the roAapoc of 
Penelope, the qualus of Neobule ; such as Murillo often introduced in 
his domestic pictures of the Virgin. 

^ It is the fashion of many foreigners to assert that these ladies, although 
quite as industrious, are not ail quite so exem])lary as Penelope or Lu** 
Cretia ; Unos tienen la fama y otros cardan la lana — many have the 
reputation, while others really card the wool; here and there a refa- 
ciondtOy like any other accident, may happen in the best regulated 
patio, for where people live in sets and meet each other every day, the 
propinquity of fire and tow in an inflammable climate makes some 
insurances doubly hazardous ; but (Jbi amor ibi fdes is nowhere tnier 
than in Spain ; the tenacity of female constancy, when reciprocated, is 
indubitable ; a breach of relacion is termed felonia, a capital crime, a 
peeado mortal, for they are equal fanatics in love and religion. The 
Consequences of spreUe injuria formte are truly Didoniau ; at once all 
love is whistled to the winds, and welcome revenge. In what can self- 
Iqve — the pivot of the Iberian — be more offended than by inconstancy ? 
It is said that self-imposed bands link faster in Spain than those forged 
by Hymen — Quos diaholus cmjunxit, JJrus non separabit. 'i'hese, 
how'ever, are occasionally the pure calumnies of the envious, the ill- 
favoured and the rejected, and such to which the chivalrous Ariosto 
turned a deaf ear. 

‘ “ Donne, e voi chc Ic donne havetc in pregio, 

Per Dio non date a queate historic orecchiu : 

e sia 1* usariza vecchia ♦ 

Chc *1 volgare iguorantc ognun riprciida, 

E parli piu dc quel ehe meiio intenda ! ’* 

‘ Blanco White has truly observed, “ No other nation in the world 
can present more lively instances of a glowing and susceptible heart- 
preserving unspotted purity, not from the dread of opinion but in spite 
of its very encouragement ; and, in truth, these dark-glaiicing daughters 
of bright skies and w'arm suns are too much perhaps the woman,” too 
feminine, in the gender sense. To be admired and adored is iheir glory 
and object ; the sincerity of their affections and the ardour of their tem- 
perament scarcely permit them to be coquettes. Their young thoughts 
are divided between devotion and love, and to these cognate influeiicea 
they abandon their soul and body. In this land of the Moor a remnant 
of the Oriental system is still under-current. The mistress is contented 
with the worship of the body rather than of the mind ; hence, when the 
fierce passion is spent in its own violence, the wife remains rather the 
nurse and housekeeper than the friend and best counseller of her hua- 
band. Too many thus become the victims of the stronger sex from 
taking this low ground, and thus contribute to perpetuate the evil. Thus 
the lax and derogatory treatment of women is one main cause of the 
ij|aptne8s of Eastern nations for liberty and true civilization. 

• ‘ Whatever be their faults — and man and the stars are perhaps more 
to blame than they are — evil betide him who would point out motes in 
their bright eyes ; and, at all events, few women talk better or more 

than 
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f than the Andalu^as : practice makes perfect. The rabbins contend 
ft that ten cabs (a dry measure) of talk were assigned to the whole creatioiii 
of which the daughters of Palestine secured nine ; and, doubtless, some 
parcels of this article were shipped to Tarshish by king Hiram. This 
dicacity is unrivalled ; it is a curious felicity of tongue — dolce parlor a 
dolcemente inteso — and does speaker and listener equal good, which is 
not everywhere else the case. Lord Carnarvon has truly observed, that 
although, “ with some exceptions, these women are not highly educated, 
and feel little interest in general subjects, and consequently have little 
general conversation, a stranger may at first draw an unfavourable in^ 
ference as to their natural powers, because he has few subjects in com- 
mon with them ; but when once received into their circle, acquainted 
with their friends, and initiated in the little intrigues that are constantly 
playing along the surface of society, he becomes delighted with their 
liveliness and ready perception of character.” Their manner is marked 
with a natural frankness and cordiality ; tlicir mothcr-wit and tact, 
choice blossoms of common -sense, have taught them how to pick up a 
floating capital of talk, which would last them nine lives, if they had 
as many. It supplies the want of book-learning~d qieoi bon taut 
lirei They are to be the wives of husbands, of whom ninety-nine in a 
hundred would as soon think of keeping a pack of fox-hounds as having 
a library. Few' people read much in Spain, except monks and clergy^ 
men, and they never marry. 

‘ Here what is rare are blue women, not skies : those who have au 
azure te^ency are called Eruditas a hi rioleta^ MarisahiUns ; they are 
more w'ffdercd at than espoused. Martial (ii. 90), a true Spaniard, 
prayed that his wife should not be dovlissima ; learning is thought to 
unsex them. Mula qm hare Jtin~hi?iy mnger quv mbe hithi-fw, nimca 
hicieron buen Jin ; mule that whinnies, women that know Latin, come 
to no good end. The men dislike to see them read, the ladies think the 
act prejudicial to the brilliancy of the eye, and hold that happiness is 
centred in the heart, not the head ; the fatal expression sin eduradon 
has reference to manners, to a bad bringing out^ rather than anything 
connected with Messrs. Bell and Lancaster. Spanish women seldom 
write, carta canta ; and when they do, sometimes neither the spelling 
nor letters are faultless: they can just decipher a billet-doux and scrawl 
an answer. The merit of the import atones for all minor faults, which 
after all no one but a schoolmaster would notice.* — pp. 167, 168. 

The artist eye of Mr. Ford gives peculiar animation to his 
chapter on dress. In Spnin^ os in many p;irts of Italy, wc fear 
ihe grac'eful and picturesque native costumes arc fast making 
way for a paltry mimicry of Paris. He says, however 

‘ Black has always been the favourite, the national colour ; peXaveqwyic 
uTravrfc, to ttXccov ev trayois (Strabo, iii. 233). Being that of the learned 
professipa^ it makes Spaniards seeni wiser, according to Charles V., 
than they really are ; while, from being worn by sorrow, it disarms the 
evil eye which dogs prosperity, and inspires, in the place of associatiob^ I 
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of envy, those of pity and respect. It gives an air of decorum and I 
modesty, and softens an indifi'erent skin. Every one in England has | 
been struck with tlie air of respectability which mourning confers even 
on ladies’ maids. The prevalence of black veils and dark cloaks on the 
Alameda and in the church conveys to tlie newly arrived stranger the 
idea of a population of nuns and clergymen. As far as woman is con- 
cerned, the dress is so becoming that the difficulty is to look ugly in 
it ; hence, in spite of the monotony, we are pleased witli a uniformity 
which becomes all alike ; those who cannot see its merits should lose 
no time in consulting their oculist. 

The beauty of the Spanish women is much exaggerated, at least as far 
as features uud complexion are concerned : mure loveliness is to be seen 
in one fine day in l^gent Street than in a year in Spain. Their charm 
consists in symmetry of form, natural grace of manner and expression, 
and not a little, as in the case of a carp, or Raie au heurre noir^ in the 
dressing ; yet, such is the tjTanny of fashion, that these women are wil- 
ling to risk the substance for the. shadow, and to strive, instead of remain- 
ing inimitable originals, to become second-rate copies. 

‘ The veil, which completely covered the back of the head, is thrown 
apart in front ; but a partial concealmeat of the features is thought, in 
ancient days as now, to be an ornament (Strabo, iii. 249). This con- 
cealment evidently is of Oriental origin, as in the East a woman will 
show anything rather than her face, for points of honour are conven- 
tional ; nor is the custom (|uitc obsolete in Andaluciu.’ — pp. 196, 197. 

We shall be excused for ba\dng transcribed passa^ likely, 
while affording fair specimens of Mr. Ford's manner of ooserving 
and writing, to interest equally those who do and those who do 
not C(mtemj)latc a visit to S])ain. On the same principle we must 
give a bit of his chapter on Spanish wines, and lake the wine of 
Xcrcs — Sherry : — 

‘ This wine was first known in England about the time of our Henry 
VII. It became popular under Elizabeth, when those who under Essex 
sacked Cadiz brought home the fashion of good sherris sack.” The 
wine is still culled on the spot in contradistinction to the siveet 

malvoisies and jmjaretes of Xerez. The Spaniards scarcely know 
sherry beyond its immediate vicinity. More is drunk at Gibraltar, as 
the red faces of the red coats evince, than in Madrid, Toledo, Salamanca, 
and Valladolid. Sherry is, in fact, a foreign wine, and made and drunk 
by foreigners ; nor do the generality of Spaniards like its strength, and still 
less its high price. At Seville, in the best houses, one glass only is 
hfinded round. It is very dear and costs half a dollar a Irattle on the 
spot. Pure genuine sherry, from ten to twelve years old, is worth from 
80 guineas per butt, in the shop, and when freight, insurance, 
duty, and charges are added, will stand the importer from lOOI^io 130 
guineas in his cellar. A butt will run from 108 to 112 gallpns, and' 
the duty is 5s. 6(1 per gallon. Such a butt w ill bottle ^boqt^ 4ozen. 
The reader mil now appreciate the bargains of those and 

golden sherries” advertised at **36^. the dozen, bqttles iifcluded.” 

They 
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They are expers^ although much indebted to Thames water, Caiie 
wine, French brandy, and Devonshire cider. 

* Sherry is a purely artificial wine, and when perfect is made up from 
many different butts : the “ entire ** is in truth the result of Xeres 
grapes, but” of many sorts and varieties of flavour. Tims one barret 
corrects another, by addition or subtraction, until the proposed standard 
aggregate is produced. All this is managed by the Capataz or head 
man, who is usually a Monianes from the Asturian mountains, and 
often becomes the real master of his nominal master, whom he cheatls, 
as well as the grower. Some make large fortunes : one died recently 
worth 300,000/. The whole system is cheerfully explained, as there 
is no mystery ; nor, j)rovide(l a satisfactory beverage be produced, can 
it much signify whether the process be natural or artificial : all 
champagne, to a certain degree, is a manufacture.’ — pp. 232, 233. 

Tims opens a liiculent Essay on Cigjirs : — 

^Tlie manufactory of the cigar is the only active one carried on in 
the Peninsula. The buildings are palaces; witness Seville, Malaga, 
and Valencia. As a cigar is a sine qua non. in a Sj)nniard'8 mouth, il 
must have its page in a Spanish Handhooh, Ponz (ix. 201) remarks, 

You will think me tiresome with my tobaceouistical details, but the 
vast bulk of my readers will be more pleased w»ithit than with an account 
of all the pictures in the world.” “ The fact is, Squire,” says Sam Slick, 
“the momenta man fakes to a pipe, he becomes a philosopher; it is the 
poor man^ friend ; it calms the mind, soothes the temper, and makes a 
man patient under trouble,” and hunger, heat, aud despotism, he might 
have added. Can it be wondered at that the Oriental and Spanish popula- 
tion should cling to this relief from whips and scorns, and the oppressor’s 
wrong? “Quoique puissc dire,” said Moliere, “Arislote et toute la 
pbilosophie, il n’y a rien d’egal an (abac.” The divine Isaac Barrow re- 
sorted to this panpharmaeoH whenever he wished to collect his thoughts^; 
Sir Walter Raleigh, the patron of Virginia, smoked a pipe just before 
he lost his head, “at which some formal people wT.re scandalized ; but,’* 
adds Aubrey, “ I think it was properly done to settle his spirits.** 

‘ In Spain, the Bourbon dynasty (as elsewhere) is the hereditary 
tobacconist-general ; the privilege is generally farmed out to some con- 
tractor : accordingly, no such thing as a really good home-made cigar is 
to be had for love or money in the Peninsula. There is no royal 
road to the science of cigar-making; the article is badly made, oflmrl 
materials, and, to add insult to injury, charged at a most exorbitant 
price. In order to benefit the Havana, tobacco is not allowed to be' 
grown in Spain, which it would do in perfection in the neighbourhood 
of Malaga ; the experiment was made, and having turned out quite sue-* 
cessfnl, the cultivation was immediatelv prohibited. The badness Hbd 
deamesa W the royal tobacco favours tnc' well-meaning smuggler; this 
gheat corrector of ‘blundering chanoellors of exchequers provides a better 
and c)i«iti^^hiiig from Gibraltar. ^ 

J *The rfeb alone can afford toamoke good ones. Feidinand VI h, unlikbl 
hisanceator Lo^'XfV.^ “ qai,” aaya La Bcaumelle, “IwiYwait le vabac" 

. • singulierclncnt. 
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singuliercmenty quoiqu’un de meillcurs revenus,” was noi only a 
great manufacturer but consumer thereof. He indulged in the royal 
extravagance of Purones, a very large thick cigar made' expiessly for 
his gracious use in the Havana. He was too good a judge to smoke hie 
own manufacture. Plvcn of these he seldom smoked more than the 
half ; the remainder was a grand perquisite — palace lights. The cigar 
was one of his pledges of love and hatred : he would give them to his 
favourites ; and often, when meditating a treacherous coup, he would 
dismiss the unconscious victim with a royal cigar : and when the happy 
individual got home to smoke it he was saluted by^an Alguacil with an 
order to quit Madrid in twenty-four hours. 

‘ On the Prados and Alamedas urchins always are running about 
with a slowly burning rope for the benefit of the public. At many of 
the sheds where water and lemonade are sold, one of these ropes, twirled 
like a snake round a post, and ignited, is as ready for fire, as the match 
of a besieged artilleryman. In the houses of the affluent a small silver 
chafing-dish, prunoc batillum, with lighted charcoal, is usually on a table. 
Mr. Henuingsen, chap. 10, relates that Zumalacarreguy, when about to 
execute some Christines at Villa Franca, observed one (a schoolmaster) 
looking about, like Raleigh, fur a light for his last dying puff in this life. 
The general took his own cigar from his mouth, and handed it to him. 
The schoolmaster lighted his own, returned the other with a respectful 
how, and went away smoking and reconciled to be shot. This necessity 
of a light levels all ranks ; it is allowable to stop any person for fire, 
‘‘ candela,^^ The cigar forms the bond of union, an isthmus 
of communication between most heterogeneous oppositions. *It is the 
habeas corpm of Spanish liberties. The soldier takes fire from the 
canon*s lip ; the dark face of the humble labourer is whitened ’ by the 
reflection of the cigar of the grandee and lounger.’ — pp. 197-99. 

We have quoted chiefly from the general notices prefixed to 
the various sections of the Hand-book, This was natural, con- 
sidering our purposes and our space ; yet we feel that we leave 
our readers without any notion of w’liat very many even of Mr. 
Ford's library readers will ultimately pronounce the most de- 
lightful characteristic of bis work — the singular felicity with which 
he brings his very uncommon stores of knowledge and reflection 
and illustration — bis queer as well as elegant learning, classical, 
mcditrval, historical, artistical, poetical — to bear upon som^ de- 
finite locality. We find ourselves associated with the very 
ideal of a cicerone — qne who knows everything that can enhance 
the interest of the passing wanderer, and yet* tells it all with fresh 
animation — one in >vhose keeping nothing of the spirit has been 
suffered to evaporate. N ever was life-long research po|^<pd out 
with more of the prctcnsionless facility of the first-rate tapj^ com- 
panion. ^ 

We must give one specimen of the Hand-book 
staple of the work — and we select the page on St. YusttSi which 

few 
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few Englishmen have ever visited, and, as we believe, no Eng- 
lishman ever before described. This celebrated convent, the 
final retreat of Charles V., lies on the south-west slope of the 
Sierra de Vera, distant seven leagues from Placentia, and about 
a seven houTB* pleasant ride. Once at Placentia, whether Madrid 
or Salamanca be your point, you ought on no acaiunt to deny 
yourself this excursion : — 

* Cross the Xerte, and ascend the steep Calzoties, thence through 
olives and vineyards^^to the Vera or valley, which is some nine leagues 
in extent ; after four leagues of dehesets y matos the road ascends to the 
left to Pasarofi^ a picturesque old town of Prout-like houses, toppling 
balconies hanging over a brawling brook. Observe a palace of the Arcos 
family. The road next clambers up a steep hill, amid fruit-trees of 
every kind. As we rode on our cheerful companions were groups of 
sunburnt daughters of labour, whose only dower was health and cheer- 
fulness, who were carrying on their heads in baskets tlic frugal dinner 
of the vine-dressers. Springy and elastic was their sandaled step, un- 
fettered by shoe or stocking, and light-hearted their laugh and song, the 
chorus of the sheer gaiety of youth hill of health and void of care. These 
pretty creatures, although they did not know it, were performing an opera 
ballet in action and costume : how' gay their short naytis of serges red, 
green, and yellow ; how primitive the cross on their bosoms, how 
gracehil the pamelo on their heads : thus they tripjied wantonly away 
under the long-leaved chesnuts. Now the beautiful V^era expands, with 
the yellow line of the Badajoz road running across the cistus-clad dis- 
tance to Miravete: soon tlie Jeronomite convent appears to the left, 
nestling in woods about half-way up the mountain, which shelters devo- 
tion from the wind. Below is the farm Magdalena^ where in the worst 
case the night may be passed ; ascend to the monastery, keeping close 
to a long wall. This Spanish Spalatro, to which the gout-worn empire- 
sick Charles retired to barter crowns for rosaries away, was founded in 
1404, on the site where a covey of fourteen Gothic bishops had been 
killed at one fell swoop by the Moors. Charles sent his son Philip 
(when on his way to England to marry our amiable Mary) to inspect 
this place, which he had years before noted as a nest for his old age: he 
himself planned, when in Flanders, the additional buildings, which were 
erected by Antonio de Villa Castin, and they lie to the warm south-west 
of the chapel ; but on the 9tli of August, I 8 O 9 , dies carbone mtanda^ 
two hundred of Soult’s foragers clambered up and pillaged and burnt 
the convent, leaving it a blackened r(K>fless ruin. The precious archives 
were then consumed, all except one volume of documents, vyritten in 
1620 by Fray Luis de S"* Maria. This the ])rior was consulting ahnij; 
some rights disputed by the Cuacos peasants, and seeing the enemy 
threw i^ihto some bushes. That book he lent us to read ; now it no 
doubt if lost. 

‘ Here IlKie.. met also Fray Alonzo Cavallero, an aged monk, who took 
the cowt^CNtober 17, 1776, and reroerobered Ponz and his visit. The 
convent is entered by the walnut-tree under which Charles used to sit, 

and 
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and which even tticn waa called HI nogal grande. Parsing to the 
Hotica^ all the few vaaes which escaped the French were carried off in 
1820 by one Morales, a liberal apothecary, for bis own shop in Garan- 
dilla. The granite-built chapel, from its thick walls, resisted the fire 
of the invaders, thus saving the imperial quarter to be finally gutted by 
the Constitutionalists. A door to the right of the altar opened to 
Charles’s room, whence he came out to attend divine service : his bed- 
room, where he died, has a window through which, when ill, he could 
sec, the elevation of the Host. Here hung the Gloria of Titian, which, 
ill his will, he directed to be placed wherever his body was, and which 
was moved with it to the Escorial. Philip II., however, sent a copy to 
S"‘ Yustc, which was carried off to Texada by the patriots, in 1823: 
when the monks returned, they were too poor even to pay for bringing 
it back. The Coro Alto was carved in a quaint tedesque style by 
Rodrigo Aleman. In a vault below the high altar is the rude chest in 
which the Fjinperor’s body was kept sixteen years, until removed in 1574. 

* He built only four rooms— each, as usual, with large fireplaces, for 
he was a gouty and phlegmatic Fleming. From the projecting alcoves 
the views arc delicious. At the west end is a pillared gallery, La 
% Plaza del Palaeto^ overhanging a private garden 5 and connected with 
fit is a raised archway, c/ by which the Emperor went down. 
Below' is the sun-dial, erected for him by Juanuelo' Turriano. He was 
brought here by the Emperor, who wa? fond of mechanical experi- 
ments. The stone step by w hich he mounted his horse yet remains, and 
here he was seated when he felt the first approach of death, as an in- 
scription records: — “ Su Magestad el Emperndor Don Carlos quinto 
Nuestro Senor, cn este lugar cstava asentado quando le did el mal, a los 
treinta y uno de Agosto a las quntro de la tarde : fallecid a los 24 [?] 
dc Septembre a las dos y media de la mahana, ano de N”* S'* 1558.’* 
lie arrived there, Wednesday, February 3, 1557, at one in the after- 
noon, and died September 21 of the next year, of premature old age, 
and dropping like the ripe fruit from the shaken tree. He gave the 
convent nothing but the honour of his company ; his major-domo, Luis 
de Quixada (who was afterwards killed by the Moriscos, near Granada), 
having of course, like a true Spanish unjust steward, stripped the rooms 
of everything portable. Philip ll. came here again in 1570, and re- 
mained two days. He refused to sleep in the room where his father 
died. ** Guardando el respeto al aposento en que murid sa padre, no 
queriendo dormir sino en el retrete del inismo aposento, y tan estrecho 
que a|>enas cabe una cama pequefia.** So it was i;ecorded in the old 
book ; Acivae yap Koirai Kai anoixovfuyoio XeovTOQ, He, too, did little 
for the monks; and they begged of him# replied# You never 
<ould have had my father here a yep without feaitheririg your nest.** 

^ The Larger pleasure-grounds my on the other side. Nature l^as now 
resumed her sway, yet many a (lower shows that once a garden^ smiled. 
A myrtle and box edge leads to HI cenador de Helem (Bethelem). 
This exquisite gem of a cinque-cento summer-house 
until destroyed, like Abadia and Aiaiijiiez^ by Soult’s ahd-l^f^altural 
troops. 


^ Chatles 
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‘ Charles liyed here half like ft^qnk and half li^ce a retired pouptry 
gentlenratt. ^Althnd^^h tltrlkly attcbme to hi^^ligioua duties, he am^s^ 
hinjiBelf with his^owers, rides, mechanical experiments, anclhis yoitpg poir, 
Don Juati of '^Itrla. The ex -Emperor was sadily plagued by the villagers 
of Ctiacos;i^^ then as always ill-conditioned, poached his trout in the 
Garglinta, drove awqy his fpilk-cows, and ^rew stupes at the future hei^ 
of Lepanto ifbr climbing up their cherry-trees. His was no morbid up? 
social misanthropy, bdt a true weariness of the w'orld with which he haa 
done, and a wis^ p be at rest: he aedulqusly avoided '^l allusion t6 
politics. Neithet Wa| h4 hf fiis dom^e, althoOKh 'enfeebled in health frofn 
gout; his ambition wnd passions were subdued, but uqt his relish for 
intellectual and inilbcent recreations. He brought with him his 
servants, who knew his w^ants and ways, and whose faces he knew : he 
had his book, his ride, his hubby, experiments, and his prayers ; he had 
friends, some to tell his sorrows to and divide them, others to impart hii^ 
joys to and double tliefh ; he h^ the play and prattle, of his little boy. 
Phlegmatic and melancholy he was by j^onstiiution, and from the in- 
herited taint of his mdtlier ; hut the story of his having had the funeral 
service said over himself while alive is urftrue : no record or tradition of 
thii kind existed among the monks. Philip 11., who feared his father 
might repent of his resignation, and wish again to resume the crown, 
kept a spy here, w^ho daily reported to Secretary Vasqiiez every minute 
circumstance. The original letters, once in the Salcsas at Madrid, were 
incorporated by Tomas Gonz^lz ii) a work on this RvtiradUy which un- 
fortunately is not yet printed. ' The ruin commenced by the French was 
c 9 mpletod by the Liberals of Cuacos,who, July 4, 1R21, came and stole 
everything. They kept horses in the church, and made the Emperor’s 
room a place fur sillc- worms. Recent sequestrations have again de- 

stroyed what the poor monks had partially restored, and chaos is come 
again. 

‘ Never again will it be the lot of traveller to be welcomed, like our- 
selves, by these woj-thy men, to whom news and a stranger from the 
real living world was a godsend. The day was passed in sauntering 
about the ruined buildings and gardens with the good-natured garrulous 
brotherhood. ‘At nightfall supper was laid for all the monks together at 
a long hoard, but thejprfW and procurator had a small table set apart in 
an alcfbve, where, bidden to a spare but cheerful fneal, I sat aii 
honoured guest.’* As the windows were •thrown wide open to admit the 
cool thyme-sceritfed breeze, the eye in the clear evening swept oyer the 
boundless valley^ and the nightingales sang sweetly in the neglected 
orange-garden^ to Ae bright stars reflected like diamonds in the bhic& 
tank ^Ibw us. . How often had Charles looked!^^ out, on a stilly eve, on 
this belf-same tfnd unchanged acene, where Jje alone was how wanting ! ^ 
When aupper'yfas done, t shook hands all round wi^h iM>Bts, * 

and went to bed^in the chamber where the Emperor breathed his last. 
All w^ Soon sil^i^ ai^ the spirit ff the mighty dead again in his 
last hojo ie^bu t no ChtS'les di^urbea the slumber of a weary in? 
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his forethought had ordered. The chapel was imperfectly lighted ; and 
the small congregation consisted of the monk, my sun«bumt muleteer^ 
and a stray beggar, who, like myself, had been sheltered in the convaut. 
When the service was concluded, all bowed a last farewell to the altar ou 
which the dying glance of Charles had been fixed, and departed in 
peace. The morning was grey, and the mountain air keen; nor was it 
until the sun had risen high that the carol of the light-hearted maidens 
dispelled the cowl, and relaid the ghost of Charles in the dim pages of 
history.’ — pp. 550-553. 

This is indexed a beautiful yescrijjtidh*^!^ yet' complete I how ' 
admirably the pathos is relieved by its setting : you open and close 
among the gay (lancing village girls. 

We wish we could, by way of conclusion, produce here at 
length what will be, for very many readers of the book, its 
most interesting chapter — a wise as well as witty one on 
vish raihmys. It is an awful damper — enough to make Bir- 
mingham hiss despair — enough to add a yet more horrific 
shriek to the infernal gamut of the locomotive whistle. In this 
age of quackery we should look in vain for anything to match 
the scheme of railways for the Spanish Peninsula — the grand 
Mjidrid and Aviles junction by Valladolid and Leon! — the 
grand Madrid and Barcelona line by Zaragoza and Lerida !— 
the grand Madrid and Alicante! — the grand Madrid and 
Cadiz! — the grand Madrid and Badajoz! — to be connected of 
course with llic grand web of Portugal ! But only look at 
the map. See the enormous distances — the vast desert plains — 
the huge obstinate bard sierras intersecting the desolate ill- 
peopled w'ildernesses. Consider tlie fewness and the poverty 
of the far-separated, w'ithcred, idle, tradelcss towns— even the 
metroj)olis inferior in every resource to any second-rate English 
city : a venerable adage asserts that the angels have many a tussle 
among tliemselvcs for a place in the celestial balcony that com- 
mands the best view of Madrid — but the capital of Spain is not 
larger than Edinburgh, and there is more wealth and business in 
one street of Liverpool. Consider the lazy, loitering, do-nothing 
character of the lounging nation — abstemious in every thing but 
cigars and love — the Asiatic fixture of the West. Consider that 
for what little traffic there is, never as yet have decent roads been 
provided. Consider that the existing traffic has, from imme- 
morial time, been in the hands and the sole support of the most 
energetic body of men in Spain — that railways, if succe;ssfully 
established by force of English gold, must be ruin to inule^ 
teer. Consider the resistance,, of these sturdy myriads and tbetr 
innumerable allies — their revenge— how easily they will impede, 
how instantaneously they will destroy. Consider finAIy. the fate 
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of Spanish Bonds. We have no doubt that many of our readers 
are overburdened with money — their case is hard — they have our 
imaginative sympathy — no doubt they must endeavour to get 
some means of relief — but we venture to suggest that a chain- 


bridge from' Dover to Calais, or a tunnel between Portpalrick 
and Donaghadee, would be a more judicious plan on the whole 
than the Spanish rail. Meanwhile be contented in all the really 
interesting parts of Spain with your horse or your mule, and if 


‘ Hurry across the Castiles and central provinces by day and night in 
swift coaches, by extra post and mails, until the rails can convey you 
quicker; above all things beware ofwalkingor riding journeys, especially 
in winter or summer : preferable even is the mud, wet, and cold of the 
former, to the calcining heats of tlie latter, which bake the mortal clay 
until it is more brittle than an olla^ and more combustible than a cigar. 
Those “rayes,” to use the words of old How'cll, “ that do hut warm you 
in England, do half roast you here; those beams that irradiate oncly, and 
gild your honey-suckled fields, do here scorcli and parcli the chinky 
gaping soyle, and put too many wrinkles upon the face of your common 
mother’* Then, when the heavens and earth arc on hre, and tlie sun 
drinks up rivers atone draught, when one burnt sienna tone pervades ihe 
tawny ground, and the green herb is sliri veiled up into black gunpowder 
tea or souchong, and the rare pale ashy olive-trees arc blanched into tlie 
livery of the desert — ^tlien, when the heat and harshness make even the 
salamander muleteers swear doubly ns they toil along like demons in an 
ignited salitrose dust — then, indeed, will an Englislmuin discover tliat he 
is made of the same material, only drier, and Icaru to estimate water. 
But a good thirst is too serious an evil in Spain to be made, like an 
appetite, a matter of congratulation ; for when all fluids evaporate, and 
the blood thickens into currant jelly, and tlic nerves tighten up into tlic 
catgut of an overstrung fiddle, getting attuned to the porcupirial irri- 
tability of the |;ension of the mind, how the parched soul sighs for tlie 
comfort of a Scotch mist, and fondly turns back to the uvula-relaxing 
damps of Devon then, in the Hagar-Ukc thirst of the wilderness, every 
mummy hag rushing from a reed hut, with a porous cup of brackish 
water, is changed by the mirage into a Hebe, bearing the nectar of the 
immortals ; then how one longs for the most wretched Vm(ay which heat 
and thirst convert into the Clarendon, since in it at least will be found 
water and shade, and an escape from the god of fire. Well may Spanish 
historians boast that his orb at the Creation first shone over Toledo, 
and never since has set on the dominions of the great king, who, as we 
are assured by Bemi ( Creacion, p. 82 ), “ has the sun for his hat ” — tiene 
ai sol par su sombrero ; but humbler mortals who are not grandees of this 
solar syps^, and to whom a coup de soldi is neither a joke nor a meta- 
phor, sliottid double up sheets of brown paper in the crown of their 
beavei»-j-^fc nos servavit Apollo — and oH ! ye our fair readers who value 
complekiorirtake for heaven’s sake a jparasoL* 

M 2 Surely 
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Surely every reader will acknowledge that this hand-book is 
the work of a most superior workman — master of more tools 
than almost any one in these days pretends to handle, and among^ 
them of some which few indeed could have meddled with, and 
not cut their fingers. In whatever shape it might have pleased 
him to present himself, the public must have hailed with ad- 
miring respect the combination of so much keen observation and 
sterling s^^emd^earnin^o la Burton and pl eai^n try 


Art. VII. — The Life of the Rev. Joseph Blanco White, xcrittm 
by Himself; with poHions if his Corresjiondence. Edited by 
John Hamilton Thom. In 3 vols. 8vo. London, 1845. 

is a hook wliich rivets the attention, and makes the heart 
bleed. We state so much, without taking into account the addi- 
tional power and interest which it must acquire in the minds of 
many who still live, from personal associations with its author 
and subject. It has, indeed, with regard to himself, in its sub- 
stance though not in its arrangement, an almost dramatic cha- 
raclcr ; so clearly and strongly is tlic living, thinking, acting man 
projected from the face of the records which he has left. The 
references to others, accordingly, with which the book abounds, 
are, by comparison, thrown into the shade ; and yet our readers 
may apprehend that even these are sufhciently significanb. when 
we add, that among the many persons to whom Mr. Blanco White 
alludes as beloved and intimate friends, perhaps none are more 
])rominently named than Mr. Newman, and, even to a much 
later period, Archbisho]) VVhatcly. 

But, further, the interest of the w'ork is not merely concentrated 
upon the writer : it is also very much compressed within the limits of 
his mental history ; ami it embraces his external fortunes, chiefly 
as they were dependent upon that. His literary tastes and his poli- 
tical labours might justly deserve some detailed notice ; but all the 
space that we can spare must be devoted to matters of deeper 
import. For his spirit was a battle-field, upon which, with fluc- 
tuating, fortune and a singular intensity, the powers of belief and 
scepticism waged, from first to last, their unceasing war; and 
within the compass of his experience are presented to our view 
most of the great moral and spiritual problems that the 

condition of our race. , 

A rapid sketch of his history will enable our readers to judge 
of the delicacy and difficulty of the task we undertake! He was 
born in 1775, at Seville. A Spaniard, of Irish extractid^%y the 

■Other's 
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fathers side^ he was intended^ in early years, thoiig:h he was of 
gentle blood, for the calling of a merchant. His apprenticeship 
oommenced at the age of eight.* But he ^ hated the counting- 
house and loved his books:' f and naturally enough, we presume, 
in his posation, * learning and the Church were to him inseparable 
ideas. '1^ It is material to apprehend clearly this the first change 
in the. direction of his course : and we remark, that in relating it 
he ' lwtAid« hk^nstinSiiv^ %qpl>ii^e%ily exj)e- 
dient that could release him from his mercantile bondage, § 
Divines declared that he Lad a true call to the ecclesiastical 
career. He feadily advanced in the theoretical part of his edu- 
cation, but he regarded the devotional practices with horror. || At 
fourteen, he was sent to study philosophy with the Dominicans 
of the college of Seville, whose lectures were (bunded on Aristotle 
and Thomas Aquinsis. Here occurred his second act of inenhd 
rebellion. The system of instruction was odious to him : and ' a 
great love of knowledge ,1| jind an equally great hatred of esta- 
blished errors, were suddenly developed in his mind.’ His 
instructors denied the possibility of a vacuum; and attributed the 
ascent of liquids by suction ^ to the horror of nature at being 
w’ounded and tt)rn.’** The works of the Benedictine Feyjoo, 
which had come into his hands, imparted to him the true view of 
these physical questions. Being rebuked by his teacher, for in- 
attention, in the lecture-room and before the whole class, he 
started up and denounced the falsity of the doctrine which was 
inculcated there. At this lime he liegan to (|uestion, except 
upon matter of religion, all the settled notions of his ndalives ; 
and his mother, to whom he gives credit for great penetration, 
‘thanked Heaven that Spain was his native country; else he 
would soon quit the pale of the Church. 'ff 

He was, however, transferred to the university of Seville, where 
he received more congenial instruction from such members of the 
Socieiy of the Jesuits as lingered there after the suppression of 
the order. With his friends he organized a private society for the 
cultivation of poetry and literature. But he also attached himself 
to the oratory of St. Philip Neri, at which the spiritual exercises 
of St. Igfnatius were practised. He has sup])]icd us with a very 
remarkable, and apparently an impartial, description of thcm.§§ 
They bad a sufficient effect upon him to prevent his abandoning 
theiil^|l^ion to receive holy orders ; yet he went through them with 
a consciousness, never subdued, of strong dislike || || The fear of 
giving pain to his mother, whose domestic influence was supreme, 

* 6. . . f Doblado's Letters, t 9 P* 

|lJSid.,p. 10.' 9K Ibid.,p. 14. Doblado,iJ. 100, ff Ibid. 

^ tt Life, I p. 23. §§ Ib., pp, 35-48, !1|1 !»>., p. 19. 
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was likewise a principal support to that intention. She wall 
powerfully seconded by her confessor, Arjona, then a devout per- 
son, but of whom it is afterwards recorded that he became per- 
haps an infidel, and certainly a libertine.* Although yoilng 
Blanco White's father secretly reminded him that he was under 
no compulsion, yet, up to the latest moment, he would not, per- 
haps we should say he dared not, recede. He had, how^ever, at 
one time proposed to his mother that he should enter the Spanish 
navy, which had the attraction of a scientific training. The an- 
swer was devised with a revolting skill :f it was, that he might 
give up the clerical profession, but that if he did he must return 
to the counting-house. Tlius the priesthood was forced upon him 
as the indispensable condition of an intellectual life. He became 
virtually committed to it by taking sub-deacon's orders at twenty- 
one, which rendered him incapable of marriage. 

From that time his intercourse with the world was less closely 
watched. He gives a strong opinion upon the demoralising cffecti 
of the law of compulsory celibacy,J which, according to him, pro- 
tluced the utmost vigilance in guarding youth against lawful 
attachments, and a comparative indifference to profligacy. It is I 
clear, from his journals at a later period, § that the direction of 
his mind was towards the formation of domestic ties. In his Auto- 
biography he glances at the injurious consequences of the outward 
restraint in his own case.j| In Doblado’s Letters,^ w»here he 
employs the third ])erson, he has also intimated them. But he 
protests, and with evident truth, that immorality was not With him 
a conscious inducement to unbelief.** 

He was ordained priest in 1799; and for some short time after 
this++ he seems to have lived under the power of strong devo- 
tional influences. He had already become a fellow of the Colegio 
Mayor oi Seville. In 1801 he competed for a canonry at Cadie ; 
and shortly after this he was elected a chaplain of the Chapel Royal 
of St. Ferdinand, attai'hcd to the cathedral of Seville.§§ He does 
not date with precision his transition to positive and total unbelief ; 
but it seems, from his Life, to have occurred either in or s(X)n after 
1802. II II He res(dved,^^ however, lo continue his external con- 
formity, and to discharge his practical duties in the capacity of 


* Life, I. pp. 120, 124. + Ib., p. 52. 

X Ib., pp. 44, 53, and note p. 107 ; Evidence againit Catholic iam, pp^ 

} Life, ill. p. 342. || lb., 1. 117 and 132. % Doblado, pp. 120^2. 

** Life, 1. 109; and Evidence against Catholicism, p. 6. 
f f Doblado, pp. 123-6 ; and Life, I. p. 64, 65. Life, I. p. 85. 

M Life, I. p. 92. 

jjjj III another place he states that he passed ten years in unbelief before his 4 |uitHng 
Spain (Evidence against Catholicism, p. which took place in 1810. 

fT Ib.,Lp. 112, 
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confessor^ as be best could. Through the force of sympathy he 
took part with the nation against the Buonapartes ; but his own 
opinion was that more improvement would have resulted from the 
French rule than could be otherwise obtained. He despaired, 
however, in his own sense, of Spain ; and, on the approach of the 
French to Seville in 1810, he abandoned bis counti'y and his pro- 
spects for the hope of mental freedom and a residence in Eng-* 
land. 


On arriving here, he had, of course, difficulties and discourage- 
ments to contend with, but he also had friends ; and the activity 
of his mind soon provided him with occupation. He was attracted 
towards religion by the mildness * which he found combined with 
sincerity in some of its prol'cssors. The perusal of Paley’s ' Na- 
tural Theology ’ began to reanimate his feelings towards God. 
A service at St. James's church affected him powerfully.f Ho 
resumed the habit of j)rayer. After throe } carsj; of growth he found 
; himself convinced of the truth of Chrisliaijit\, and he joined the 
f Church of England as the ‘ renovated home of liis youth.’ § When 
eighteen months more had elapsed, in 1814, he subscril)ed the Ar- 
ticles of the (Church of England, and claimed the recognition of his 
character as a priest. But after this slow and gra<lual restoration 
he had but a very short ])criod of rest. The detail of the records 
at this period of his life is somewhat scanty, but it appears clearly 
that, in 1817, he was assailed with constant doubts on the doctrines 
of the T rinity and the A toncmcnt.|| In N ovember, 1 8 1 8, he records 
his distinct abandonment of the divinity of our l.ord.^[ In 1825 he 
returned to the orthodox belief upon that subject. In 182() he ad- 


|ininistered the Eucharist and preached; and by an internal act he 
medicated himself anew to the sacred office, reviving, as he says, 
{many of the feelings of his ordination. It a])])ears to have been in 
br after 1829 that he addressed a letter to Neander,** in which lie 


returned thanks to God for (as he supposed) the final settlement 
of his religious views. But from or even at this time he was gra- 
dually sinking. He thought, in February, 1829,j-f the Church of 
England retained too much of the spirit ol' popery. By March, 
1833, he had reduced the Gospel once more to * sublime sim- 
plicity to the reception of Christ as our * moral king,’ as our 
* saviour from moral evils or spiritual fears ;* and had determined 
that the doctrine of His divinity, as it was disjiutcd, could not be 
esseoU^.§§ Up to May, 1834, he disapproved of definite denials 


* Evidence aj^iiiiist Catholicism, p. 13. 

, ^ t 14. i Ib., p. 18. 

^ Life, li. |i. 48 ; and Evidence, p. 20. || Life, 1. p. 323, H P* 

** lb., nr. 138. ff lb., 467, tt jb,, II, 4, a IK n. 20. ^ 
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of the Trinitarian doctrines.* , In-Dccembcr of the same jear be 
recorded himself a deliberate Unitarian.f He determined, with 
great delicacy of feelings to remove himself from the house ^of the 
Archbishop of Dublin, in which he had been residing for some 
time, before he should separate from the Church. In January, 
1835, he effected this removal, ^ and placed himself at Liverpool, 
where he joined the Unitarian Society. In that town and in its 
neighbourhood he lived until his death, in May, 1841. Here we 
bring this outline to a close, proposing to take more particular 
notice of some of the passages of his che((uered and disastrous 
career. 

We may regard Mr. Blanco White in several characters ; first 
as a witness to facts, and next as the expositor, and still more as 
the victim of opinions. With regard to the first of these capa- 
cities, he had abundant talent, remarkable honesty and singleness 
of purpose, and large and varied means of information and of 
comparison from the several positions which he occupied at dif- 
ferent times ; and we think that the dispassionate reader of his 
works will be disposed to place almost implicit reliance upon his 
accounts of all such matters as are the proper subjects of testi- 
mony. 

Regarding him then in this capacity, we naturally look in the 
first instance to the representations which he has given os of the 
state of things in Spain, and of this the most prominent charac- 
teristic certainly is the unbelief which he declares to have pre- 
vailed among the clergy. We have seen his view of the operation 
of the law of celibacy; hut he is much more definite and explicit 
upon the other subject. In Doblado’s Letters J he says, ^Amongi 
my numerous acquaintance in the Spanish clergy I have never] 
met with any one possessed of bold talents who has not, sooner] 
or later, changed from the most sincere piety to a state of un-l 
belief.’ 

Such a cirru III stance suggests very serious questions with regard 
to the actual system of the Church of Rome, under which it had 
come to pass ; and to us it goes far to explain the phenomenon, 
when we recollect (for instance) that the immaculate conception 
of the Blessed Virgin passed in Spain for an article of the Chris- 
iSan faith, practically no less sacred and certain than the mystery 
of the I ncarnation. As to the accuracy o^ the statement, we be- 
lieve it may be corroborated by the testimony of Roman Catholic 
witnesses, particularly with reference to the capitular and digni- 
fied clergy of Spain as they then were. But the passage also 
establishes the fact that the state from which the transition took 

♦ Life, I., II. i i. t lU, II. 61. I p. 126. 
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place was usually one of earnest devotion, and that the lifb of die 
young priest opened at least in piety. It would seem, therefore, 
that there was at least a well-meant endeavour to impart a reli- 
gious education, and to impress the mind of the young candidate 
for orders with an adequate sense of his vocation. 

He has, however, again and again repeated liis assertion with 
regard to unbelief, in his ‘ Practical and Internal Evidence against 
Catholicism — 

‘ 1 do attest, from the moat certain knowledge, that the history of my 
own mind is, with little variation, that of u great portion of the Spanish 
clergy. The fact is certain.’ * 

In another passage he writes still more broadly, but rather to a 
matter of opinion than one of fact : — 

‘ I have been able to make an estimate of the moral and intellectual 
state of Spain, which few who know me and that country will, I trust, 
be inclined to discredit. Upon the strength of this knowledge, I declare, 
again and again, that very few among my own class (1 comprehend 
clergy and laity) think otherwise than 1 did before iny removal to Eng- 
luiid.’t 

And, once more, in contrast with a diflcrent state of things 
among the English clergy : — 

^ 1 cannot dismiss this subject without most solemnly attesting, that 
the strongest impressions which enliven and su])|)ort my Ciiristian faith 
are derived from my friendly intercourse with members of that insulted 
clergy ; while, on the contrary, I know but very few Spanish priests, 
whose talents or acquirements were above contempt, who had not secretly 
renounced their religion.* J 

In his Autobiography he particularises these statements by 
reference to individuals; but nothing more. It is but just alsp 
to record that, while his evidence bears hard upon the morals of 
the friars § in Spain, he declares unequivocally in favour of the 
Jesuits, both as to their purity of character and the practical 
effects of their influence : || and with regard to nunneries, although 
he states that he never knew ' souls more ])ulluted than those of 
some of the professed vestals of the Church of Rome,’ ^ yet he 
represents the opposite case to be the rule : — 

‘ The greater part of the nuns whom I have known were beingfli of a 
much higher description— females whose purity owed nothing to the 
strong gates and high walls of the cloister.’ ** 

When we turn to Mr. Blanco White’s evidence upon the state 
of religion and of the clergy in England, wc must of course make 
liberal allowance with regard to so much as be said at a time 

* Practical and Internal Evidence, p. 8. + Ibid., p. 28. f Ibid., p. 60. 

} .Doblado, p. 475. || Ib., pp. 86, 87, and 474. f Life, I. p. 70. 

** Practical akO. Internal Evidence, p. 135. 
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\vh(^n his mind was, as he subsequently considered, carried away 
by the returning tide of religious sympathies. Indeed, for some 
time he had no eye for our faults and shortcomings ; and in the 
very unqualified praises that were bestowed u])on his works by 
some persons of authority,* we cannot but trace the reciprocal 
operation of a princi])le analogous to that of the proverb that for- 
bids us * to look a gift horse in the mouth.’ The members of all 
Christian communities must be conscious of the temptation not to 
scrutinize ovcr-rigidly the pretensions of a convert from a rival 
persuasion. Otherwise, we cannot but think that, in the works 
which Mr. White published while lie was ostensibly of the 
Church of England, there were ominous indications, and a vague- 
ness which now in retrospect tends to warrant the impression that 
he never at any period recovered an intelligent and firm hold even 
of the grbat Catholic dogmas concerning the nature of God. 

It is consolatory, however, to find that his final lapse could not have 
been owing to any of his associates among our clergy. For in his 
‘ Observations on Heresy and Orthodoxy,* f published in 1835, he 
says, with regard to his friends of that order, — 

‘ Without exception, all and every one of them are, to my knowledge, 
conscientious believers in the divinity of Clirist.’ 

He writes, indeed, in year 1829.J — 

‘ In England unbelief has made a rapid progress, both among the 
higher and the lower classes.’ 

In 1835 lie states that ^ the days of orthodoxy are certainly 
gone by,’ § and 'artificial belief ’|| is 'easier and more powerful in 
complete popery than in mixed,’ by which lie means Athanaskin, 

‘ Protestantism.’ 

And again,5f — 

* What is called the Protestant religion is nothing but a mutilated 
system of popery; groundless, incongruous, and full of contradictions. 
I am not at all surprised when I hear that the number of Roman Catho- 
lics is increasing.’ 

In short, he repeatedly indicates the opinion that, if there is to 
be fixed dogmatic faith, it will be most naturally sought in the 
system of the Church of Rome.** Such is his theory : but he 
bears very important testimony to the fact that dogmatic faith is 
most extensively and most tenaciously held in England, and that 
too among classes who seem to have surrendered many of its sup- 
pott. Of course it would be expected that he would regard 
with horror any assertion of the authority of the Church or of the 
spiritual gifts of the sacred ministry : yet he recognises the power 

‘ Life, !. pp. 415, 419, 434, 43^, 4407 
t Preface, pj IX. i Life, I. p. 4W. } II. p. 130. |1 Ib., p. 130. 

^ In 1835, Life, II. p. 149. lb.. III. p. 106. 
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^en of these principles with alarm. He writes^ in 1836, to Pro^ 
fessor Norton, in America, — 

‘ We are, unfortunately, retrograde in this country. The grossest 
spirit of mysticism and popery has revived at Oxford ; not without per* 
secution against those who, though feebly, venture to oppose it.’ 

So he had written to Mr. Armstrong, in 18M5,f — 

‘ Orthodoxy poisons every man more or less (in this country perhaps 
more than where it is merely a name) from the cradle.’ 

And to another person, J — 

* I deeply lament that England, a land 1 love and admire, niy second 
country, should be the spot in Europe most deeply sunk into t^iat re- 
fined intolerance which attributes opinions to moral depravity.’ 

And to Mr. Mill, — 

‘ 1 am convinced that no country in the world sutlers more from false 
notions of religion than England. Spain and Italy are indeed ruined 
by an established superstition of the grossest kind; but they have the 
advantage that the subject is treated as a mere concession to be made 
to ignorance till some more favourable moment may arrive for dislodg- 
ing the abettors of the nuisance from their ruinous strongholds. But in 
England the most mischievous, because the most intolerant, superstition 
has succeeded in disguising itself into something like knowledge and 
system. It exists in the garb of philosopiiy, meddling with everything, 
not as a mere matter of fact, but as reason and rigiit.’ § 

Wc could (ill whole pages with extracts expressing Ins most 
bitter complaints against the universal spirit of * Bibliolatry * in 
England. II He finds the attempt to maintain an authoritative 
revdation, which he thinks so mischievous, to be common to Chris- 
tian persuasions generally.^} The ordinary idea of (Jod, he says, 
is anthropomorphic, it is gross idolatry.*’*' Nay, he repeatedly 
laments the prevalence and power of superstition even among the 
Unitarians.! f All this affords ground for thankfulness ; and 
tends to support the hope that, although the prevalent notions in 
this country may on several points of religion be inexact — although 
a dangerous licence is assumed of distinguishing between different 
articles of faitli according to their supposed importance to the 
individual mind — although even schism and heresy be too mani- 
fest among us — still those habits of mind arc deeply rooted in the 
people which arc the fundamental conditions of Catholic faith — 
the view, namely, of revelation as something fixed and immutable, 
and the ccmviction of the ethical character of Christian dogmas, and 
of their indissoluble crmnecti^tii with the conduct of life. While 
this i$ the case, even though the walls should be thrown down, 

* Life, II., p. 192. f Ib., II. p. 101. X lb., p. 109. § lU, p. 137. 

11. For instance, II. pp, 18, 136, 191, 344 ; III. p. 380. % 111. p. 66. 

** 111. p. 78. tt h pp. 264, 275, 276. 
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aivl. the foun(l»tion» laid bare, atill their scat in the heart and 
mind of man is unoasailech 

So much fQr Mr, Bltina) White as* a witness to facts. When 
we turn to the consideration of his claims as a teacher in divine 
phili»sopby> we are alike baffled hy the weakness^ the incongruity, 
and the perpetual deffuxion of his doctrines. He w'as indeed, 
during the last ten years of his life, in a kind of moral atrophy, 
incessantly employed upon mental speculation, but quite inca- 
pable of deriving nourishment from that which he devoured with 
an appetite so ravenous. So that he pined more and more, from 
year toyeiir : and we can scarcely measure the miserable intensity 
of his disease when we find him sunk so far below the Unitarian 
heresy as to write to Mr. Norton, the llnitarian professor, that 
they differ on essentials;* and when the same Mr. Norton, him- 
self a Christian in the Unitarian sense, ‘in his controversy with 
Mr. Ripley, had completely excluded him (Mr. Blanco White) 
from the class of Christians,’! under the influence of the spirit 
of orthodoxy. It was indeed no great wonder that any’ one should 
liave done so. with whom human language was other than a 
mockery and a fraud; for about the same time Mr. Blanco 
White was surely preparing himself for emancipation from the 
last of his fetters, the name of our religion, or he could hardly 
•have written thus : ^ — 

‘ How superior, in various respects, is Islamisiu to superstitious 
Christianity ! It may shock many, hut I must express my expectation 
that both the corrupt church Christianity and Islamism itself will dis- 
appear in the course of ages, and that the two religions will return to 
their primitive source — the pure patriarchal and primitive view, the 
true Cliristian view, of God and man I ' § 

And a little further on he institutes a contrast between Pa- 
ganism and Christianity, in direct disparagement of the latter. 

The contradictions with which his work abounds are inde- 
scribable. He indeed wonders at bis own intellectual consis- 
tency!!— probably because he had forgotten many of the opinions 
he had' renounced, and because of the remarkable positiveness 
with which he in most cases adopted for the moment the succes- 
sive modifications of his views. Even the phenomena of his own 
mind, which seem to have been latterly liVs only remaining reali- 
ties, arc stated By him in modes quite irreconcilable with each 
other. For example, during his later life the constant tenor qX 
his representation is, that bis < to what he terms orthodoxy, 

and what we should call partial belief, for some years 

^ Tpi* — 

* Life, II. I). 361. t Ib., HL p. 207^ t Ib., III. 277, noti. 

} lb., III. p. 2b0. 11 Ib., III. p. 29. 
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1812 and 1818, and again between 1825 and 1832. was the effect 
of his religiouB^sympathies, obtaining for the time the maste^ 
over his understanding.* But at the first of these ]ieriods he had 
taken a directly opposite view ; for he embodied his sentiments in 
the prayer wliich follows :■[ — 

^ O Lovch my heavenly Father, wha' knowest how much of sin still 
remains in my heart, root out of my iiiii>d, I beseech thee, diehabitn af 
unbelief which 1 often feel in myself, stirring against the full perauaeiati 
of my understanding on the truth of ih^y revelation^ and the strong de- 
sire of my heart after that perfect and tranquil assurance in the pro- 
mises of thy Gospel ; of which, through the impious conduct of my 
youth, I have made myself absolutely unworthy.’ 

He expresses the same sciitiiiicnts iivhis ^ Practical and Inter- 
nal Evidence against Catholicism.’^ Now, upon the wholc^ we 
believe that there not only may, but must be, very consi<lerablc 
truth in these earlier statements. Because the fact stanfls upon 
record that he had passed (between Spain and Englaudj at least 
ten years in total unbelief. Was it ]H>ssiblc that in so long a pe- 
riod he could fail to form sceptical iiabits of mind ; and had they 
not time to become to a considerable degree inveterate? It must 
be borne in mind that our intellectual as well as our inorsil nature 
is liable to be powerfully affected by habits previously formed. 
We know, for instance, that a statesman, a divine, and a lawyer, 
each fairly representing his class, will usually take different views 
of a subject even where they agree in tlunr conclusion : that they 
must approach it with distinct predispositions. Those predisposi- 
tions arc the results of their several einjdoymeiits, wliich propose 
to t}iem the several ends of policy, law, and divine truth, and 
modify, their common mental acts accordingly. Much more must 
this be the case where the operative cause cuts so deep, lies so 
close to the very root of our moral being, as in a case of total un- 
belief combined with the exterior acts of the sacerdotal professiort. 
But Mr. Blanco White, so far from seeing in these facts of his 
history any disqualification, whether total or partial, for his philo- 
sophical investigations on moral subjects, rather pleads the tenor 
of his whole life as his grand claim to credit. Thus he writes to 
Miss L , in 1836 ;§ — 

^Having gone through ^Imost every jiiodiBcation of the spirit of de- 
votion, except those which bear the stamp of gross extravagance^ I must 
possess a practical knowledge of the artful disguises of superstition, 
which no natural talent, no powers of thought, can give by means of 
study and meditation. It is the results of that individual experience, 
and not any new doctrine or theoretical System, which I have thought 
it a dijty of Christian friendship to give you without disguise.* 

* I'P- 320, 340, 363; III. 128. f Jb., I. ii. 319. 
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It is true he speaks of experience, not of opinions; but, in 
point of fact, thought is mental experience : and if the distinction* 
can be drawn, it is quite irrelevant here, for the very letter from 
which the citation is taken is one of pure theory. 

We say, therefore, that when we find Mr. Blanco White sys-» 
tematically ignoring the effect which ten years of unbelief not 
only might but must have had upon the habits of his mind, we 
arc driven to conclude that he was, however quick and inquisitive, 
yet a careless, and therefore a bad psychologist. 

•His writings do not indeed present a system of belief or o£ un- 
belief sufficiently definite to be the subject of methodical argu- 
ment throughout ; and they .are not less irregular and incongruous 
in substance than they are in form. They arc constant to nothing 
but lo mutability, 'l^hcy present, however, a remarkable number 
of curious phenomena, and among them that of an intense satis- 
faction, an ardour of delight, in the Unitarian creed and worship 
at tlie period when he formall}^ joined their societies in Liver- 
pool :* — 

‘ The seividc at the Unitarian chapel, Paradiac Street, has given me 
the most iinmixed delight.’ (Sunday, Feb. 1st, 1835.) 

T^reviously to this ho — 

* had no conception of the power which sacred poetry, full of real reli- 
gious sentiment, and free from the mawkish mysticism which so much 

abounds in some collections, can exert over the heart and mind If 

Christianity is to become a living power in the civilized parts of the 
world, it must be under the Unitarian form. . . . .What strikes me most 
of all is, what I miglil call the reality^ the true connection with life, 
which this worship possesses. All that I had practised l)cfore seemed 

to lie in a region scarcely within view Here the prayers, the whole 

worship, is a jiart of my real life. I pray with my spirit, I pray with 
my understanding also.” May I not say, that siiffering every hour from 
the bleeding w’ounds of my heart, those wounds that even iny friends 
touch roughly, I have been already rcw'ardcd for acting in conformity 
with principle ? * 

And there is much more to the same effect. Shall we offer our 
explanation of the enigma which this outburst of devout gratifica- 
tion in connection with the freezing system of the Socinian wor- 
ship appears to present? It is this : the wave-tossed swimmer, 
gasping for breath, had been cast upon ft* shore ; he had not had 
time to perceive 4hat it was a barren one, and he did not know 
that another billow w’ould soon bear him back to sea. His mind 
had‘<4'cst and satisfaction when he exchanged interminable doubts 
and the disgusts of a false and abstractedly a dishonest pdsitioil 
for the definite view, and with the view the confession^ of two 

* Life, n. p. 92; see also pp. 86, 101, 121, 123, 124. 
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essential parts of the Catholic faith» the unitj of God and the 
mission of Christ. Thus he exulted in Unitarianism as a staTvin||r 
garrison make a banquet upon a supply of garbage. But this dkl 
not and could not last. The narrow measure even of Unitarian 
dogma was soon felt to be too broad for him. * Blank misgivings, 
questionings,’ returned upon him. Scepticism was gorged for the 
moment; but its appetite too soon revi veil. Only two years .after 
these raptures* he was so perplexed in his view of the being of 
God, that he said, man could only turn to the light within him 
and follow it, forgetting the dark mystery of his existence, 'rben 
he ceased to realize Christianity as an historical revelation.f He 
ceased to perceive the duty of }>rayer.J He lost his view of the 
personal immortality of the soul.§ fie placed the idea of the 
Deity somewhere l 3 etwecn the Christian belief .and Pantheism, || 
and declared the latter to be the lesser evil. He reminds us of 
the long descent in the Inferno, from stage to stage, and rirrle to 
circle, each lower and each narrower than the last, until it ends 
in the eternal ice of Giudccca. Theacroinpaniments. as regarded 
his own peace, of this process of destruction, lie has feelingly 
described in these lines ^ (1837; : — 

‘ Brother, or sister, whosoe’er thou art ! 

Couldst thou but sec the fang tliut gnaws my heart, 

Thou wouldst forgive this transient gush of scorn, 

Would shed a tear, in ]>ity wouldst tliou mourn 
For one w'ho, ’spite the wrongs that lacerate 
His weary soul, has never leaint to hate.’ 

And we trust that his appeal to pity will meet with a universal 
response. The claim m.ade on his behalf,** that lie should be re- 
garded as a standard-bearer of mankind, calls for firm resistance ; 
many of his opinions warrant, and indeed demand from us, a sen- 
timent nothing short of horror : but the man himself, who, if he 
erred terribly, suffered not less deeply, and who, amidst bewil- 
dering error .and acute and protracted ]).ain, still cherished many 
of the sentiments that belong to duty and to piety ; Tie has a right 
to receive at our Lands symp.athy and tenderness, and we should 
leave the dark questions of his destiny there, where alone there is 
skill to solve them, in 

* The bosom of bis Father and his God.’ 

There were, it is evident, many signs of nobleness, both in frag- 
ments of his opinions, and in his conduct to the last. After he 
hadi^ecomea Unitarian, he could still discernff *the essemial 
mistake which lies at the bottom of Paley’s system and when 

Life, II. p. 283. f IK H. P. 318. I lb., II. & Ib., III. p. 63. 

II lbVihp>361. ^ I b., II. pi. 334. lutroduction#p«x. ft II. p. 87. 
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he was sinking yet lower, he^dirf hbt c^se ph 18^3?^) 
the excellence of Bishop Butler’s theory* of h^man nature, ^ H/e 
recommended that in philosophical in^uiri^ we khduM*be on *oiir 
guard against selfishness, and rule points in oppositibn to out in- 
clinations.! He held (1838) that our nature J was unable, to 
comprehend moral truth beyond its dwh degree qf piijrity. He 
contended that virtue has an authority rtnd bbtigatioiil § indep^ii-* 
dently of the ideas of our indefinite existence, and of its securing 
our happiness ; and even after he had ceased to retain any deter- 
minate belief in our future life, he still clung with happy mConsls- 
tency to the idea that in the hands of his Maker he shoula^ be 
safe,|| and that God would certainly reward the disintefesfted 
generosity of a friend.^ He cherished, with ^^hatevet* k^so- 
ciations, the love of God,** and maintained designation to His' Will, 
even when it seems almost impossible to see how he tbiild lilfve 
had a dogmatic belief in the existence of a Oivine iv411 at all'. 
There was, in short, a disjiosition to resist the tyranhy of self, to 
recognise the rule of duty, to maintain the supremacy of the higher 
over the lower parts of our nature, which is not always ccjUally 
observable in less heterodox writers, and which' imparts some 
tinge of consolation to the melancholy and painful retros})ect of 
his life and ojiinions. ' 

Th(*rc are also ciri'u instances connected with thb discharge of 
active duty, which should not be forgotten on his behalf. We 
cannot banish all sentiments of respect for ond who twicb in his 
life, for the sake even of erroneous conviction, 'Ahd' Aftci^' ih'ach 
lingering anil hi^sitation. severed hiniscflf frb’nil * '#Vbry 

worldly good. There may be persons who atM^^eiltllle'd 
demn and upbraid liiin : but such a voice shpiild ifol cpirife iVom 
among those who live in the lap of bodily and meiitkl eise; 'Who 
have never experienced his trials, and u]K>n whom God ’has nfevhr 
laid the weight of his afflictions. When he was bedridden, ih his 
old age and in the solitude of his lodging — solitude hot the less 
sensible because he dwelt in one of the streets of busy Liverpool 
— his son, who bears tbc Queen’s coinxnlssion, returned from 
service in India to visit him. It is evident that this period was 
one of great enjoyment and relief. However, keeping in view 
his son’s professional prospects, he writes to a friend that he has 
advised him to return to India ; f f and, he adds, 

* but as I shook him by the hand on Saturday evening, knowing that T 
shoald in all probability never see him again, I could hardly contain my 


* Life, II. p. JS2. t lb., II. p. 270. X lb., III. p. 25,. 
a Ib., 11. p. 300. II lU, 111. p. 107. m 11)., III. p. 20. 
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anguish within m; hn^ni. Foi^tuni|tdy I was going to bed, where I 
could give way to my sorrow." 

And he enters in jhi^ journal June 15lli, 1839 : — 

* Took my lost leave of Ferdinand, and felt as if my heait w'as break* 

{le indeed ascribes this paternal act, so tenderly and delicately 
performed, to his philosophy : we must take leave rather t<» sc't 
it down to the genial instincts of a nature which, speaking ae.- 
cording to ordinary usage, w'c should call evidently an unselfish 
one,' and full of kindly afTcctions. 

We have stated that these volumes do not contain any regular 
system of unbelief; but their author has presented lo us very 
distinctly the particular stumbling* block which first, and also 
lattprly,. over threw his faith, and which appears to have been llie 
disposition to demand an amount, or rather a kind, of evideiu'e in 
favonr of revealed religion diflerent from that which the iiatiii e of 
the subject matter and the analogies of our human state (v.itit](;s 
us to expect. 

Let us then advert to the original form of the delusion to which 
Mr. Blanco White became a prey on the two greatest occahlons 
of his falling away, separated as tlicy were by an interval of soim* 
thirty-five years* — a circumstance which he concajivos to he con- 
firmatory of the justice of his course — as indeed it is. If the argu- 
ment itself be a sound ,onc, hut which has a significaney of (|iiite 
an opposite nature if it, be intrinsically and radically l)ad. Here 
then. we will.giyc the hf' himself, and that a])pa- 

rent^ widmpo s^all complacency, has staled it, and as he appli(‘d 
it-— to tjlfi^aiithority of the Church- -secondly, to the inspira- 
tion af Holy Scripture, and the authenticity of its coin])oiient 
parts -r-the tvtro pillars, in his view, of the system of Catiiolicily 
and orthodoxy. t 

‘ I will grant as much as possible to tlic defenders of the authenticity 
of the Gospels : I will acknowledge that what is alleged against that 
niithenticity does not rise above conjecture. Bat, premising that tlie 
authenticity would not prove the inspiration of those writings, I ask, have 
the arguments any higher character than prohnhilihj in regard to 
authenticity ? Can anything but hypo* helical Jilnvsa be pleaded for 
inspiration? Now the orthodox probabditics have very high proba- 
bilities against them : the^hypotlieeis is all conjectural. And is it upon 
such grounds that Heaven can have demnnded an absolule eertanitif of 
belief in the authenticity and divine authority of the whole Bible ? The 
demand would be monstrous ; belief, according to the immutable law,s of 
the human mind, cannot be stronger than its grounds. G ul, who gave 
such laws to our souls, could not make it a moral o'.v/y for mau to act 
against them.’ 

• Lif«, Hi. p. 130. t lb., III. p. 1 15. 
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This was written in 1839. He had, however, placed upon 
record some similar reasoninj^ several years before, and with re- 
ference to his first inquiries in England soon after the year 1814. 
The Scriptures, he there says, are 

* tlie highest authority in matters directly connected with Christianity- 
But even that authority is not entitled to implicit and blind obedience* 
Why ? Because tlic authenticUy of those writings is only an historical 
protahility.^- .... 

‘ The case is exactly parallel to that of the Roman Catholic »divines 
when defending the supremacy and infallibility of Peter and his pre- 
tended successors. t .... - • ^ 

‘ The foundation of certainty must he certnu}. Divines \voul|| make 
the Ktenml Fountain of Reason more illogical than the weakest man. 
If God had intended to dwell mirarnlonshj among men in a hooh^ as in 
an oracle, from which we might obtain infallihle answers, he would not 
liuve left that first foundation of the intended certainty to probability 
and conjecture.’ 

Those ([uolations, we believe, are sufficient to convey the form 
and the force of his argument; so that wc may at once proceed to 
state our objections to it. 

Wo are surprised at the cool and almost contemptuous manner 
in which Mr. Dlauco White speaks of the most celebrated work 
of Bishop Butler. After commending the sermons of that great 
writer, he proceeds : — 

‘ Butler’s Analogy is an inferior work. The argument of analogy, 
ospccinlly when ap])licd to the Christianity of churches, is totall^,^ un- 
satisfactory.’ i 

Now wc must venture to hazard the conjecture that hchad 
never adequately studied tins ‘ inferior’ work ; of which it ap^^rs 
to us that even the several members, apart from the general 
argument, are so many distinct and permanent contributions to 
that philosophy wliicli will endure as long as the dispensation of 
our mortal state. 

In his Introduction Bishop Butler has given a brief view of 
probable evidence, its nature, scope, and obligatory power, which 
we think aifords materials in abundance for the confutation of the 
sophistry of tlic argument before us. Philosophising upon human 
action, we must collect its laws from a legitimate induction and 
we cordially subscribe to the principle, that ‘ God who has given 
certain laws to our souls could not make it a moral duty for man 
to act against them.’ 

Now the argument of Mr. Blanco White appears, firstly, to 
confound belief with knowledge ; and, secondly, to assume that 
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Slawo White. 

I orthodoxy, or the Catholic faith, is connected with belief rather 
than with action, or with belief apart from action. As to the 
first : ‘ your evidences/ says he, * are not demonstrative ; therefore 
I cannot believe.' This is a gross inconsequence. VVc must 
entreat the reader to remember that in the language' of meta-,^ 
physics the term probability includes everything short of absolute^ 
and infallible, or properly scientific certainly; and with this 
single caution we proceed to reply, demonstration is the appro- 
priate foundation of knowledge, but probability of belief. 

Assiiredly, we arc not about to take refuge from the adversary 
in pleading the majesty of faith as against reason, in an appeal to 
theology against experience, in inventing a new law of credibility 
for Religious purposes, which shall be inapplicable to common 
life.' There is indeed a dictum in vogue with some, ^ where 
mystery begins religion ends which almost provokes the parody, 

^ where antithesis begins common sense ends.’ Hut our intention 
is to charge upon the theory of Mr. Hlaneo White this intelligible 
and capitiil offence; that it, like all the tribe to which it belongs, 
errs against reason, against experience, against the principles on 
which the ordinary and uniform practice of mankind in ordinary 
life is founded ; which ordinary Jind uniform practice, and not the 
crotchets of a disorderly and unstable understanding, may suffice 
to show us with some tolerable clearness what really are those 
laws which God has given to our souls, and which it is not only 
not a duty to infringe, hut the very first and highest duty to 
ohserye in act, and to maintain in undis])utcd authority. 

Kgt, we hold that it is only by a licence of speech that the 
tem^l^wlcdge ciin be applied to any of our human perceptions. 
For nothing can in the nature of things, properly speaking, he 
known, except that which exists, or known in any manner other 
than that exact manner in which it exists, it follows tliat know- 
ledge can properly he j)redicated only of those perceptions which 
are absolutely and exactly true; and further, that it can be 
so predicated only by those who infallibly know them to be true, 
fin strictness, therefore, knowledge is not predicahlc by us of any 
one of our own perceptions ; whatever number of them may be true, 
we do not infallibly know of any one of them that it is true. Of 
all the steps in the operations of our mental faculties, there is not 
one at which it is abstractedly impossible that error should inter- 
vene; and as this is not impossible, knowledge^ the certain and 
precise correspondence of the percipient and the thing perceived, 
cannot be categorically asserted. If, therefore, without knowledge 
in its scientific sense there can be no legitimate belief, this wide 
universe is a blank, and nothing can be believed : nothing theolo- 
gical, nothing moral, nothing social, nothing physical. In al 
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\VoW, abstract certamiy, in this dispensation, we scarcely can 

i jpssess, though Wje m^ cp]|pe near it; and, know- 

edge^anij' ^cr^ntyV and all similar expressions a? practical terms 
Aih^t'bje 'understood hot absolutely but relatively — relatively, that 
iis/td ’tfre niniit imposed by the nature of our fs^ultics^ and this 
jh(it with regard to revelation only, but throughout the whole circle 
of *bur experience. 

' ’Next to this abstract certainty, comes that kind of assent ^o pro- 
positions which, according to the constitution of our minds, 
to exclude all doubt. ITuman language applies the 
h^tion of knowledge to such assent, in cases where this exclusion 
is entire and pereinptciry in the highest degree. Retwccri that 
point and llic point Jit which a proposition becomes improbable, 
and a just understanding inclines to its rejection, an ix^fiuity of 
shades of likelihood intervene. For example : where the; ex- 
clusion of douI)t is after consideration entire, but yet not peremp- 
tory and immediate ; where it depends upon tlie comprehensive 
arid continuous view of many particulars ; where it rests upon the 
recollection of a demonstration, of which the detail has escaped 
from the memory ; where it proceeds . from some strong original 
instinct, incapable of analysis in the last resort : these are all 
cases in which doubt might be entirely banished, but we should 
scarcely know whether to say our assent was founded on know- 
ledge or upon belief, the shades of the two, as they arc commonly 
understood, passing into one another; but generally this distinction 
would be taken between them ; that we should caU kno.wtedgo 
what does not to our perceptions admit of degree, and >vh^ docs 
admit of it w^e should call belief, although we might in th6 par- 
ticular case possess it in the highest degree, so that it should have 
all the certainty of knowledge; just as wc can readily conceive 
two stations, the one at the head of a pillar, and the other of a 
stair, yet of c(|ual altitude. 

j Now the fundamental proposition on which we rest, and for 
the proof of which wc appeal, without fear of a disputed rejily, to 
the universal practice of mankind, is this : that the whole system 
of oui* moral conduct, and much also of our conduct that is not 
directly moral, rests upon belief ns Cunlradistinguishcd , from 
knowledge, and not always upon belief in the very highest degree 
which utterly extinguishes doubt, but in every diversity of degree 
so long as any appreciable portion of comparative likeliliootf re- 
mains, although many of the^e degrees may be hampered with very 
considerable doubt as they actually subsii^t in the mind, and .many 
more cases would be open to scripus doubts if they were subjected 
to speculative examination. And further, that this, wl^Icb is in- 
disputable ih pdiiit of fact, is not less irrefragable in point of rea- 
son; 
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son; and that any otbet* Tulc'f<iift]ic ^tildanc^^ of^iutnanUfe woiil4 
be not irreligious, but irrational ih tbc cxtreri^^ Wb talc'e^ ^'^t a. 
case of the highest practical certainty. Ho\V clb We kiio^ tl^at the 
persons nho purport to be our parents, brothers and sisters^ 

• areivhat they 'pass for? It is manifest that tlie positive cvidcnci^; 
producible in each case falls far short of a demonstrative character ; 
nay moi*e, it is perfectly well known that in many cases these re- 
latidnb'*havc been pretended where they did not exist, and ili^ 
deltisibn long maintained. And yet every man carries in hiS 
mind" a conviction upon the subject, as it regards himself, utterly, 
exclusive of doubt. And those who shouKl raise doubts u]K)n it,, 
in consequence of the want of mathematical certainty, would .he 
deemed fitter for Bedlam than for the pursuit of philosophical 
inquiries. Here then is an absolute contradiction, supplied by. 
that universal conviction and practice of mankind, from whence by 
a legitimate induction we infer the true laws of our nature, to Uic 
theorems of Mr. Blanco White, orperIia])s rather to his grand in- 
ference from them, namely, that the demand made upon men for the 
reception of Christianity is greater than can be warranted by the 
reasons on which it purports to rest. But again, there are num- 
berless instances in which a very groat praclital uncertainty pre- 
vails, and yet where we must act just as we should if there were 
no doubt at all. A man with many children will prej)arc thent 
all for after-life, though jwobahly one or more ^vill die before 
attaiuibg jtiaiturity. A tells B that his house is on fire; A 
'hidtives ftn- deceiving him, but B, if he be a rational 
inan,(^uUs the most interesting occupation, and goes to sec. But 
there is nd end to the multiplication of instances ; let any man 
examine his own daily experience, and he will find that its whole 
tissue is made up of them ; or, in the words of that ' inferior*, 
work of Bishop Butler, ‘ to us probability is the very guide, .of I 
life.’ * Mr. Blanco White might indeed have received yery-^ 
useful lessons on this subject from an ingenious and really phllo- , 
s^phical brochure of Archbishop Whately’s, entitled ‘ His.tpric 
Doubts concerning the Existence of Napoleon Buonapart 9 / in , 
which he shows how open to abstract objections are the g^ouQ^dft « 
lipoii which, as individuals, wc receive facts even of commpn 
notoriety. 

Now it will not be enough for the opponent to retort that pro- 
bability will do for small matters, but that in great ones, a|id espe- 
cially in what regards the salvation of the soul, ivc must have 
demonsiratidn'. For the law of crcdibiliiw, upon , which our 
common and indeed universal practice is ^n^ed^lJb^s more 
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dependence upon the Iriagnilude of the objects to which it is ap- 
plied than have the numbers of the arithmetical scale, which 
t embrace hiotes and mountains with exactly the same propriety. 
It is not the greatness or minuteness of the proposition, but the 
, balance between likelihood and unlikelihood, which we have to 
regard whenever we arc called to determine upon assent or re- 
jection. It is true, indeed, that when the matter is very i^all, 
the evil of acting against probability will be small also. this 

shows that in a practical view the obligation of the law becomes 
not less but more stringent as the rank of the subject in question 
rises ; because the bei^t and most rational method of avoiding a 
very great evil, or of realizing a very great good, has % much 
higher degree of claim upon our consideration and acceptance in 
proportion to the degree of the greatness of the object in view. 

Ilut, next, is Mr. lllaiico White correct in saying that the 
Christianity of Churches demands from all its disciples, at all 
stages of their progress, an absolute and mathematical conviction? 
Where did he learn so severe a theology ? Hooker* has shown in 
his sermon on the certainty and perpethity of faith in tlie elect, of 
whieli th(j doctrine is by no means lax, that true faith does not 
imply the exclusion of all doubt whaUn cr. He even says, speak- 
ing of revealed truths, 'of them at some time who doubteth not?’ 
Bislioj) Pearson defines (’hristian belief to be an assent to that 
which is credibl<?, as credible. But clearly, jnucli that is on the 
whole credible is open to a degree of doubt ; although it could 
not be credible unless the doubt were outweighed upon a compa- 
rison by the evidences in its favour. What, again, is the meaning 
of ‘Lord, 1 believe; help ihou mine unbelief P’ There is in such 
a case a conflict within the mind ; it is divided, though unequally 
divided. This however is the exception, not the rule. In general 
|We do not imagine that even the nascent belief of Christians is 
^seriously troubled with substantive doubts; but it clearly has not, 
and cannot have, nor have the great majority of our most rational 
acts in common life, a foundation in that philosophical complete- 
ness of conviction, which is an essential condition of the perma- 
nent and absolute freedom from doubt. But in point of fact, the 
formation of this mature belief, the mode of dealing with tempta- 
tion when it arises in the form of doubt, is a high portion of the 
discipline of the soul ; all that we need here lay down is this : to 
hold that an absolute intellectual certainty belongs of necessity to 
the reception of Christianity, is a proposition altogether erroneous. 

We shall note one other and gross error, as it appears to us, 
in this part of the philosophy of Mr. Blanco White. The stages 
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of mentnl assent and dissent are almost innumerable; but the 
alternatives of action proposed by the Catholic faith are two only. 
There is a narmw way and a broad one ; in the one or the otlier 
of these every man, according to its testimony, must walk. It 
will not do to say, I see this difficulty about the Christian theory, 
so I cannot adopt it; and that difficulty about the Anti-Christian 
theory, so I cannot embrace that ; 1 will wait and attach myself 
to ^j^er. Could our whole being, except the sheer intellect, be 
laid in abeyance, such a notion would at least be intelligible; but 
in the mean time, life and its acts proceed : 

E mangia, e bee, e dorme, e veste panni 
and ndt only as to these functions, but also our moral habits are in 
the tJourse of formation or destruction ; character receives its bias ; 
there arc appetites to be governed, powers to be employed; and 
these matters cannot be wholly nor at all adjourned. The dis- 
charge of the daily duties of our position absolutely must be 
adapted cither to the snjiposition that wc have a Creator and a 
Redeemer, or to the supposition that we have not. There is no’ 
intermediate verdict of *^not proven,’ which leaves the question 
open : the question to us is. Is there such proof as to demand obe- 
dience ? and there arc no possible rej)lics in act, whn fever there may 
be in word, except aye and no. The lines of conduct arc but two, 
and our liberty is limited to the choice between them. I lore it is, 
therefore, that wc perceive the stringent obligation of the law of 
credibility, as applied to the belief of Christianity, upon man. On 
a subject purely abstract or not entailing moral responsibilities, 
upon the generation of the present structure of the world by fire 
or water, upon the theory of vibrations in optics, uj)on the system 
of Copernicus or of Descartes, we might liave taken refuge in a 
philosophical suspense, while the evidence fell short of demon- 
stration ; and even after the proof has been completed, the error 
of withholding assent is not a fatal one; but the belief which 
Christianity enforces, it enforces as the foundation of daily conduct, 
as the framework into which all acts, all thoughts, all hopes, afl'ec- 
tiohl^, and desires, are to be cast, and by which they must be 
moulded. Whatever it teaches, for example, concerning the work 
and the person of our Lord, it teaches not in the abstract, but as 
holding forth Him whose steps we arc to follow, in whom our 
whole trust is to be reposed, with whom we arc to be vitally incor- 
porated, and whom accordingly we must needs know teven though 
‘ in a glass darkly,’ for how can we imitate, or how love, without 
some kind of vision, and how can definite vision be transmitted 
from man to man without language; and what are the Creeds but 
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t^e yis^p p|[ 09^,a^,iti*e/ift,/iraiisfcrrfJ lAt6 

Jv^li^itqycT \ho Cajt!^6lic toacHes tifeitcejhing’lhe ChilVfchy if 

t ^ (puncerr^ing tli^ 9 Jgan by wKitU tbc^e bperatiotts wre'llo 

be effected in us, even as' rfie school btiy tatli^ht'lhe itilte of 

^qUopJ^fin .^vliich he is to learji, and' tile Wrkma^ thos^ of^tlieidit 
he is to practice, Now^ singular as itls^'Coifitiileritigtliat 
JVC 'have before us the case of a! person of sitch a ebaf acter * ^rid 
sujc^l a position, we find In Mr. Rlancx) White’s system no 
l^ition of tile fact, we do not say that the Catholic faith is 
connected w’ith Christian practice (which wouhl be beggitf| ‘the 
qu(*ation from him), but that the Catholic faith is taught by the 
^yhurcli as being so connected, as being the proper. and ex^iMit'O 
jfoundation of Christian practice : so that her demand is *by'^ll0 
means that of an assent to a scheme of abstract dogmas ; it is^the 

I demand for our conforming to a new law of heart and life, which 
new law (as she says) can only take effect under the influence of 
faith and by the agency which it provides ; it is tho old charter 
of the Gpspcl testify iiig repentance towards God, and * therewith, 
but only in indissoluble conjunction th^e^\vitb. also 'faith in thb 
Lord Jesus Christ.’ In discussing therefore the reception or 
rcjectioji of Gliristianily, according to its credibility or incredi- 
bUily, wc must remember that it purports to b'lft a system* of 
.belief and action iusepaiMbly combined, and therefore that tf it be 
credible it entails the obligation not of a speculation but of a prac- 
tU»l question, a question to be decided here and now;* whicli 
ijaiuiot be relegated to the region of indifference, but which, 
if our understanding refuse to act. our conduct must either recog- 
nise as true, or else rejmdiatc as false. 

Against ibis part, then, of Mr. While’s doctrine, Wc contend, 
that Christianity does not require the highest degree of intellectual 
c:ertaiuty In order to he honestly and obediently received ; and that 
Ibc very same principles which govern our action in common liie, 

) cognisable by common sense, are those which, fortified through 
.^^Qgd s jncrcy u rtli a singular accumulation and diversity of evi- 
dence, demand oiir reception of the w ord and our implicit obe- 
i^nJjencp to it; and that we cannot refuse thi^ demand upon the 
plea that ,thc evidence is only probable and not demonstrative, 

, williqpt rebellion against llic fundamental latvs of our earthly 
slate, as they arc established by a truly Catholic consent in the 
poiipctual and universal practice of mankind. 

And it is well worthy of rcinavk, that Mr. Blanco White did 
IKjl de^ jthjjt probability was in favour of the Christian Revela- 
tion. This li plain, from the jWssages on which we have bebn 
arguing. Byit eyen at a later time he allow'cd that the Christian 
revelation was proved up to ‘a certain — perhaps a'slight — degree 

of 
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thcrcfprc, it stands 
tjtue wprobapte \ and as tlie evidence iVas can^ 
c]iuswee>nfHlkfr«i]ivay^ ip clio^e tUat side upori^tvliicli the lack vrns 
gireatjEirtrj#?dj nj^ .doctr^ pyerlUj:ned by the very argument 
which hie. fur its foundation. , 

; subject we pass on to^bserve, that Mr. Dlant^^ 

White entertained the notion^, common with those in his unhappy 
egn^ionj that the mori^l part of tl^^ G'ospcl could be separated 
fis dogmatical ))art. "This wc shall show from his own words, 
Slid We shall aiso endeavour to point out the steps by which he 
arrived at the position, and to glance at its consequences. He 
origiidally rejected Christianity in Spain, because he could not 
find ^he proof of a , living infallible judge in questions of religion, 
ifcause. he found tliat the Roman Church, which claimed 
that chametteiTj liad not sustained it in practice, f When he came 
to Engltmd, the theory of religion presented to him, on which 
his reviving aflections 1‘astcncd, was one very different from that 
of the formularies or of the theologians of the J^nglish Cliurcl]> 
but which h{is neverthe]^^ from time to time since the Reforma- 
tion, obtained various degrees of currency in the j)opular mind. 
We cannot describe it juorc shortly, than by saving, it is a theory 
which attaches no meaning to those words of the Twentieth 
Article : * the Church hath authority in controversies of faith ;* 
and which, rightly asserting the supremacy of Scripture, wrongly 
subjoins « to it the supremacy of the individual next to Scripture. 
But he. does not appear, cilher at that or at any subsequent time, 
to bave.exiamiuod that view of religion, according to which, with- 
out the prominent assertion, or even without the assertion at all, 
of an abstract infallibility, the Church, distributed in her regular 
organization through the earth, is divinely charged with the func- 
tions of a moral guide, and instructs the individual believer witli 
a weight of authority varying according to tlie solemnity of the 
subject matter, the particular organ from whicli the judgment 
proceeds, and its titlp to represent her universal and contintrkl 
sense. He went therefore to the study of Holy Scripture, in tie 
year 1814, with expectation that he could find, firstly, a mathe- 
matical demonstration of the canon, and, secondly, the limits and 
defiiutions of faith so . laid down upon its sacred pages as (if wc 
may so apeak) abnost mccbanieally to preclude mistake jn every 
case of pious and upright intention. He was naturally much dis- 
af^inted to fifKl that the authenticity and inspiration of the Bible 
werK^l tlvemsfdves questjpns, like that of the character of the 
ChuEohi, and ae Wp.have said, lihp most other questions, to be 
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examined by the light of probable evidence. As in the case of 
the Church, when he failed to find that sort of infallible teaching 
which would go far to supersede faith and moral discipline, he 
lost, and never recovered, the very idea of her functions as a 
spiritual mother ; so lie first imagined, apparently, that Scripture 
would be to him all that the Church had proposed to be ; and 
when this expectation was falsified, he very speedily lost his hold 
upon Scripture, as an authoritative document, altogether. 
doctrinal doubts at once began to assault him ; his unders(axm|ng 
wavered, and he had none of the extrinsic support which he 
would have derived from the Divines and the Reformers of Ae 
English Church, if it had been his lot to recommence his stadias 
in their school, and if, like them, he had been content to r^Cdive, 
as the legitimate witness to the sense of Holy Scripture, the vdice 
of the universjil Church. So that ho very soon lost any portion 
of dogmatic faith that he had recovered. Rut having, as we see 
from his whole works, much more of affection than of conviction, 
he naturally clung to the moral teaching of Scripture as long as 
any strength remained. He found the j^idence on most contro- 
verted doctrines so ccpial, as he thought, that he conceived it 
best to have no opinion upon them (1818);* he imagined the 
purpose of Scripture was to teach the spirit of Christian mo- 
rality, f to fix a code of opinions ; he placed before himself 
God’s will as a rule of life (1821) having doubts on the sub- 
ject of particular and general providence, he put tliat question, as 
an abstract one! int() the catalogue of non-essentials (1822) ;§ 
and in one year more (1823) he concluded that !| Christianity had 
no letter, and that the Spirit of which it t(*stifies could not be dis- 
tinguished from conscientious reason. Rut ho does not appear, 
during that period of declension, to have been shaken as to the 
morality of the New Testament. Most true indeed it is, that as 
the Church is the bulwark of the canon of the Scripture and the 
doctrine it contains, so that doctrine is the bulwark of the whole of 
its moral law ; and there is usually silence for a little space between 
the enemy’s surmounting one of these inclosures and the attempt 
to scale the next. Rut in the period of his second and final lapse 
from the Christian faith, which followed the year 1830, and be- 
came rapid from 1833, it is quite evident that, following the 
ncitural order of things, he became less and less fitm by degrees 
as to the morality of the Bible. He began by holding that our 
duty was to receive Christ as our moral king,^ and to believe in 
God, and exercise the religious affections towards Him apart 
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from all dogixw as to His objective nature.* But in 1836 be 
said — 

* Dr. Whatelyhas endeavoured to gloss over the false political economy 
of the Gospels, and indeed of the New Testament altogether, in regard 
to almsgiving : but the thing cannot be fairly done. Christ and his 
Apostles thought that to give away everything a man possessed was one 
of the higliest acts of virtuc.’t 

Btett he defined prayer to be, properly speaking, ' a longing 
or Wesirc/ an * act of the heart and he adds 
‘ To make it an act also of tlie lips, in regard to God, may be excumhle^ 
umler certain circumstances.’ I 

. /Then he established, incredible as it may appear that such 
should be the result of almost a whole life of criticism in one 
form or other, as a rule for judging of the f/euuhiciwss of pas- 
sages in the New Testament, the moral consequences which they 
had produced, § and their conformity to that reason which he 
defined to be the voice of God within us. |'| 

‘ I approve in them what J find worthy of approval, and reject what I 
see no reason to believe or%llow.'‘1l 

On this ground wo presume, as he does not name any other, he 
repudiates (in 1834) the narrative of the woman taken in 
adultery.** With the lapse of time the evil j)roceeds. In 1838 
he says Socrates would have been a very different, evidently 
meaning an inferior, person if he had had bodily ill-health to 
bear ; and he proceeds, ff in words which we will not quote (they 
simply express the thought), to the blasphemous remark that the 
same would probably have been the c ase w'itb our Lord. This 
is, indeed, a sentiment quite within the creed of regular Uiii- 
tarianism ; but it is Unitarianism ])ractic^ally a]>plicd, LJnitarianism 
(so to s])cak) in motion, and thus it strikes more forcibly upon liie 
eye. Some time later, however,' he struck at the very foundation 
of the moral code of Him who inaugurated His great discourse 
with the text that ‘ blessed are the jioor in spirit.’ For Mr. 
Blanco White writes thus concerning liumility in 1840 : — 

^ Humility could not be raised to the catalogue of virtues^ except in a 
society chiefly composed of men degraded by personal slavery, such as 
history exhibits the early Church. Slaves alone could find such a sancti- 
fied cloak for cowardice as humility ; for it is not a dignified endurance 
of unavoidable evil, but such a cringing as may allay , the anger of an 
insolent oppressor. Such submission cannot find acceptance in ihinc 

eyes, O God ! for it classes Thee with the despots of this earth 

‘ If he (our Saviour) cv^ uttered the rule of offering the clieek for a 
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second insult, he must have done it' under the conviction thot t|ie 
Oriental style he was using could not be misunderstood but by idijOito. 

In the multitude of slaves who flocked to thrChu^cb; is to be 

found the source of that humility which has lowered the,,sUndar4 of 
modern virtue.’* ^ * 

Thcn^ becoming rabid in his ' infatuation^ bp i proceeds to 
stigmatize | ' the mean ambition, the low and degraded character, 
and the worldly views ’ of the Martyrs of that Lord who is 
glorified in His Saints and admired in them that believe gs 

if it had been written in lioavcn that the man who uttered this ifn*- 
piety should not be suffered to do it without at the same, jtijuie 
exposing himself to ridicLde, while he has thus the 
Church and her achievements in his eye, he proceeds to 
that thus . , / 

* To create in us a habit of distrust and timidity, is to deprive us of 
that confidciiee which is the foundation of all high cnterprise«’§ 

Yet he knew soinetliiiig of the power of that system. which is 
thus cnfecdjied and degraded by the doctrine of humility ; for 
among the many causes that embittered ^ made 
his life a torment, was the belief which he has recorded that, 
during his latter days, contrary to the hopes he had once enter- 
tained, orthodoxy was on the advance in the land which ho had 
hoped would ho its grave. 

Lastly, wc are obliged to observe, before quitting this part of 
the subject, Mr. Hlanco White appears to have had JHO?t feejUe 
ideas of the nature and heinousness of sin as a contravention of 
the Divine will. Of the sins of his own early lifo he SQUifitb^as 
sjicaks in the terms of penitence, hut wc do not perceive that the 
idea of sin as such ever raised in him the horror which belongs, to 
it. In his later life, we must say that his vehemence against thP 
Christian doctrine of original sin consorts but too well with his' 
faint impressions upon actual sin. Of the former he does not 
scf uple to say that those who can believe in it are beypnd the reach 
of reasoning. II Upon the latter, besides a scoff in an: earlier 
passage,^ he says — 

* There is nothing like pure jsy among us. fileasuie conatatifly^) 
assumes the appearance of sin — a word which pereerts. e^epry mind 
among ns. The Hebrew had a soundei’ notion pf, the > state. ^of man 
upon earth. See the opinions and septiments e.VpresacL| in.tlie.book of 
Solomon.’** 

We esteem these parts of his history as pf the highest importance; 
because they powerfully illustrate the inspparahlo connexion- be- 

# Life, HI. p. 272-4. f 273, oofa J 2 Thess. i. 10. § p. 275. 
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tween the morality of the Gospel and the rest of its doctrine, and 
support 'thte belief thsrtthe hiati ulh’o abandons the latter phts 
peAfivid, tjrheth^ :forisdotisly Or unconsciously, to his possession of 
the ^ roj*iA^^^e^ although it may often happen that life is too 
shoti^hh'd' impediments too 'many to permit him to pursue the 
drearv process to, its close. |^aith, then, with him was already ship- 
\Vre(5kteuj' diid tne theory of morals must soon have foundered; 
bu^liitt dfe'w^e to say to liis practical vii^tues ? 

are several dangers of a most serious kind with which 
thb^hjfeemplation of a mind and a history like those of Mr. 
BfiaUco White is attended. It may tempt us to deny the reality 
of those virtues which are presented to us apart from their iiatu- 
ilft ^3 proper accompaniment of Clirlstiaii belief, and in this 
AtW iilihy, as we think, find an unworthy defence for their ortho- 
doxy at the cost of their justice and brotherly kindness ; for there 
are those Uttiong us who, if any evidences were laid before them 
of piety ohrtbe part of a misbeliever, would think themselves 
oliliged beforehand to reject them on account of his heresy. Or 
again, ddmitting the reality of the virtues, and unable to deny llie 
absence of all true perception of the Catholic faith, we may fall 
into that most fatal error of regarding Christian dogma as a thing 
separable from the moral operation which generates the Christian 
character, and t)f holding that a man * ‘ jnay be saved hy the law or 
sect which he professeth ;* that there is a basis of human conduct, 
adequate to the ends of virtue, and yet other than that of the 
Gdiipel and the Church, Such a view as this wo take to be, not 
iiide^d'iit e'vbry individual, but in every school professing it, the 
sure^^p^recursor of infidelity. Or again, if wc escape this pitfall, 
and still ding to the idea that the powers necressary for our moral 
renovation are linked by Divine order to Christian doctrines, still 
when we are pressed with cases in which heretical opinion 
appbats to have co-existed with personal piety — such as those 
of Firmiii, of Courayer (in his last years), and of others 
whose denials, though heretical, have not so obviously touched 
the foundation — we may be tempted into some classificatioi^of the 
several truths which make up the deposit of faith ; and, setting 
down as unessential whatever wc find to have been rejected hy 
persons apparently living under the influences of religion, wc 
may draw a new catalogue of fundamentals which we shall too 
sinrcly find in the course of time to be subject to unlimited 
reduction. It is surprising how many grave and pious men have 
been 'induced to commit themselves, in one degree or another, 
to this most shallow and slippery theory. The process, indeed. 
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which it requires^ as it begins in an act of sheer presumption — 
for what are we that we shall analyze the faith of the per- 
petual and universal Church, and separate its organic parts? — 
so it naturally terminates in exhaustion and inanilioh. But, 
fourthly and lastly, sup]^>.sing we grapt that Mr. Bltttico White 
exhibits to our human view the marK of a true %lrrendcr of the 
will, and of its surrender to a loved and loving Ood; and that 
\vc likewist; steadily maintain the Catholic faith to be the only 
eovenaiitccl sourn^ <if spiritual blessings ; and that we also under- 
stand that'faith as it was understood at Nice and at Constantiddplo, 
and when the note of unity was upon the Church, and she bate a 
universal and crinsistent witness to herself in her whole pfficc : 
stdl we have before us the juxtaposition of what we canUoi deny 
to be true 1 hough morbid and mutilated piety, with wh|it,^we 
must assert to be in itself rank unbelief, not many degreeisr re- 
jnoved from speculative pantlieisni : and how then are we to deal 
with the distinct jiroinise of ciur Lord — ^ If a man '^islies to do 
Ilis will, lie shall know (»f the doctrine whether it be of God?* 
In the endeavour — thus Ave may be chalJenge<l — to frame such an 
explanation of a particular ease as will pass current among men, are 
we not stumbling against the adamantine rock of Holy Scripture ? 

We cannot pretend to give a complete answer to the objection; 
because it is not to Ixi done without that knowledge of the secrets 
of the heart whicli Ave cannot possess and will not pretend. But 
the Jispect iiiAvliicli Mr. Blanco White s case presents itself to us 
is not so perplexing as at first sight it appears. He supplies us 
in j)art at least Avilh the koAs to the comprclieusioii of it when he 
says that’*' ‘ an indiscriminate Avnrmth of the social affections often 
took the lead of his judgment that he had always hadf much 
more practical belief than logical conviction : that he had long 
struggled ag<ainst the intellectual notions Avhich at last led him 
captive ; and csjiecially that, after his understanding Avas utterly 
disturbed Avilh i(\gard to fundamental articles of b<dicf, he read 
the Noav IVslainent daily to foster his religious feelings and 
habits, ;|l cherished the constant desire to folloAV God’s will, and 
even attended the 1 foly Eucharist. § In fact, the religious tem- 
pers and sympathies Avliich had taken root in his mind survived, 
at least in part, the dogmatic faith of ivhich they were the 
proper fruits and accompaniments. How long they would haA'e 
so continued to subsist in isolation from their trunk we do not 
presume to ju<lge ; but from some of the indications of his later 
life, it would appear that they did derive, indeed they could de- 
rive, but very little positive sustenance from his later creed. 
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Put. Q^^ipugli tkift explanation may serve U) solve* or at least 
to rfli<^ye from fM>me of its complications^ one portion of the pro* ^ 
blewi p^pnely the co-existence of religious affections with depar- 
ture fronH'^^ ^tli« and with sentimentsof an almost blasphemous 
charapter^iitU it rather aggi-avatcs the other side of the diflieuUy, 
which stands : if his sjj^l was so truly set upon doing the 
wull of Godj how caiuc he to lose the fruit of the promise that 
the willing shall be taught aright, that truth in iiitcntion shall be 
a gm<|p to truth in kno\vlc<)ge ? 

No^W Mr. lllanco While himself Udls us of his ow^n ^rcslless- 
nesjSfPf character.' * Again, it is natural to suppose that he had 
all along a resentment towards the Itomaji ('hurcli, as tin* 
origi|!jMijt C^use of his calamities, which ('uuld not be favourable to 
the maintenance of a really dispassionate tone of mind with regard 
to any matter of doctrine held by bor : and such an antipathy, we 
have leafncdi he actually did entertain, 'fhis work also bears 
evidence of || :pcculiar and morbid sensitiveness ; f and, on the 
«)ther hand/we sec no reason to suppose that Ins (‘liaracter had 
at any lime arrived at that high cd<‘valiou and ihorougli discipline 
which would warrant the immeiliate and peremptory nppl legation 
of the promise to his ]>eculiar ease. Stdl the < as(i stainls thus : 
here was a man who sought, and sought, humanl\ speaking, 
with integrity, for Irulli, and yet alm»KSt wholly missed it. VV’e 
are disposed to look for the solution cd’ this dilemma chiefly in 
the fact that the mind of JMr. llhuico \A"hite had in his early 
years suflered a wiench from which it never recovor«‘d ; that 
the natural relation belw(;en his specii]ali\e and his practical life 
was then violently and fundamentally distnrl)(*d ; and that any 
promise of Sciipiurc which deserdres the influence to be pro- 
duced by one part of our liuinaii constitution u])on the other, 
by the will ujam the intellect, must be undcrstoutl with regard 
to those cases in whiili the laws of nature arc left fundamentally 
undisturbed. But, as the arrow’ truly shot misses the target if 
this be moved during its flight, such a promise must neccjisnrily 
fail to operate in cases where, bolli before the period of anything 
like full free agency is attained ami after it, the orderly connexion 
ordaiived to subsist between conviction and conduct has been 
not oj^y impaired, but dcliljcratcly and systcinatic;dly severed. 
Now so it was in Mr. Blanco White’s devotion to the ecclesias- 
tical career, and in the fatal necessities subsequently entailed 
upon him by that false position. lie accepted that calling, us W(; 
have Sfei]> because it was the key which alone could unlock to 
him the golden stores of literature that he panted to enjoy. The 

* Life, JII.p. 340. f IL 107, ]*J3, 165 j III. 3J7. 
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artful piety of his mother, or her advisers, instead of proceeding 
by the rude inethod of alieer force, applied l<r hidiHhe *prfii<SpW 
of the common curb which becomes fighter ad the Hbrse 
harder. It was deiormfned to cohqoer him ihroujjrhf himself, 
lie was not obliged to become a priest; oh, no: there was tfib 
counting-house open to him; and ^t was wclldhii&wn that his 
abhorrence of this latter calling would stami instead* of M attach- 
ment to the former, especially when it was backed by 'an enthu^ 
siastic love of his mother, and a disposition strongly sympathetic. It 
is not for us to condemn those who thus (Irove him into holy>fnders. 
There is every proof that his mother's motives were pore and 
high. 'J’hc error of a want of due respect to natural bend is t<K» 
common to excite surprise ; but the ease before us emd that 
loudly calls upon us to mark its fatal operation. 

It was not ni(?rcly that his judgment was thus taken 
hut it was in a matter where the decision was irrefrocable : for the' 
day tliat made liini a snh-deacon cut him off for ever from domestic 
life, which aj)pears, we should say. to have been an essential prtrt 
of his natural vocation ; and so he was placed in a course of daily 
and continual action, which had no support in the convictions of 
his interior mind : he had indeed called in the aid of powerful 
religious excitement — yet, as we have seen above, he ix^coids that 
even at the time he never overcame an inward sentiment *f loath* 
ing for the peculiar exercises of devotion which prckluced it. 
Nature had been expelled with a pitchfork, and she took her re- 
venge on her return. IMic knowledge of physical truth had placed 
the youth in collision w ith his ecclesiastical preceptors ^al*thO age 
of fourteen or fifteen ; and as all instruction was delivered 1o him 
in the same tone and under tiie same seal of authority, it • was 
natural and consequent that when a part had c.\plodod he should 
veliemently question the rest. Upon the single issue whether the 
(lliiu'ch — that is to say, the Church of Rome — had ever been mts- 
lakon, there was ventured the wdiolc fabric of his belief. No 
assimilating process had mixed it with the courses of his nature: 
the internal and experimental evidences which familiarity supplies, 
and the rooted persuasion which it thus engenders, had no'^iist- 
ence for him ; and when we recollect that he appears to httvO*Stq<Kl 
well, while he was an unbeliever, as a theologian, confessor, and 
preacher — and that he maintained, for some’ period after his re- 
ceiving holy orders, purity of conduct— all this opens to us clearly 
the yawning chasm within him, the total want of moral choice in 
the determining action of his life, and the fundamental discord 
between himself and his position that ensued. 

Yet that which was fundamental for the time, needed not th^i:e- 
forc have been perpetual and incurable. But, as is nsual, error 

bred 
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hf^^rpfr., found. M pcif^l and an .'UliQiM;^ 

WAiip, iA4))U.|tf^vfiil Uala^ ho |o ii^k^uuWnoo aud relief -by 

touetMitg jpdio^ of other i)>Eie«U, his fiicuiUy he found 

ihil , t • ‘t*^**?/ ^ M ij ' 1 

M . tA Wiikhjm ia di*e9Hd hnnaony they juinod / 
they Te-eciviecl the note of total uiiholief. Wo a^soat, of cour$e« 
to the propositiou that lie ouerht ti> have quitted his )x>&iU«>n in 
Ulc Ck^rch at nU hazards: but wc shall pleiul in miii^atiisi of 
jud^l^Blont that wo l>elieve few^ perhaps r^eo of those tdxi luny 
say jgOt would, under all the circuinsLanccs of liis tune and plaoo, 
have do|bie it. la the first ) dace, a man raiuiot jublifiahly o\*<>r- 
turn fjhe whole straeturo of his life, and viuliMilly distuib the 
soci^ in which he liires^ except upon a lull :iud inaturo conxic- 
this can only U* tested by tiuK' : and it is not onbv to 
mark llie iiiidineiit> so bewdderu^ becomos the work of introspen- 
tion, when a.)fqnviction entailing such UuTiblo results Las lieen 
suifipiently ascertained. Hut lot it have aiuveil: to tcbtdy to a 
}X)sitLv6 truibf hi a living principles is not only a duly, hut an ani- 
mating and ennobliag idea : it is not the samo tiling when a man 
has to bear VTiliiess to a bl«aiik, a void, an univcrsiil m'jf.ilive — 
when he is to deprive all his fellovv-crcaturcs, as to their moral 
bein|(» of ihecLithiii^ that covets them, the house that she) teis 
thenty the food tiiat sustains them, and to])resfnit to tlicm Uio i>:ic.il 
iVi7 in exchange. Sucli was tin* case of Mr. Hiaiico Wiiit(* : and 
altlioUi^h Olliers may not have reac-hed the viu'v saine c.xtrenu^d, 
yet U|^nithe whole he had, as we have seen, but too ample 
C4m II temliioe. from exaiujde. Nor was his case simply that oi 
follovvinur' n iUnuJlutude to do evil. He saw, as he conceivc<U 
two clcMBses in Uie priestlaxHl : of these, one taught vvliat they bn* 
lieveiLto be false ; but the others hehl and taught the s:junc things 
upon on authority which ho had satibhiHl himself was worthless, 
and would not i^ufler any to teach otlicrw iso : bcbides the preachers 
of what they did not believe, anti those vviio believed only in 
defet^qce to the Church oC'JiomCy there was uo third class:-- 
thecu ^Werc none witU.whoaptH^^^ could take retuge. 'i'he great 
iiL(9|i'joC«4ieatliea antiquityi,, too, who might present themselves as 
rnodeleitome in his, ciroilBistanres, had, as he know, dissomhlcd 
more or less with regard to rieligioo. And wt* must recuUoct that 
that duty of testifying to our own personal convictions, which is 
taught among us sometimes even to. the disparagement of other 
duties, oocupied oo< such place ia 4hc svstcin under whicli he 
lived. It may nevertheless rcymain true {that bo ought to have 
brm^ the Inquisition — and, wliat was still moiei that .lie ought 
to nave, placed ins ^ parents > on the tank of in^nUf dm 

disclosure of his unbelief : but wc muj»t thiuk that his breach of 
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duty in dissembling one which comparatively few ammlg 
those^ whose minds be crude enough to have fallen into 

his error, could have avoided. Making all these admissions, 
however, the grave, the vast evil of the case remains clear. The 
moral consequences of inaint«aiiiing k Christian profession for ten 
years upon a basis of Atheism — the Breviary * on the table, and 
the Anti-('hristian writers ot‘ France in the closet — must have 
been fatal to llic solidity and consistency of his inward life there- 
after. At the very time when the mind may be said to have 
the last hand put to the formation of its determinate character 
— namely, from about twenty- five to thirty-five — it was his un- 
Jiappy condition to be at first exercising ail the offices, and to 
tlic last inaintaininn: the profession, of a Priest, while knew 
that he had inwardly <easc*(l to be a Christian. And surely it is 
not too much to say, while we sedulously disclaim the office of 
the judge, that after so lf)Mg a period of contrast the most violent 
and unnatural — after the habits of mind belonging to such a 
position have been contracted, and hardened, as in so consider- 
able a tract of time they must needs hfive been hardened — after 
Ihc purposes and the general conduct of life have been so long and 
so (‘iitirely disso('iat(*d from inward ronvictions — it is too late to 
ro-cstablisli their natural relations to one other. VVe cannot with 
impunity thus tamper with the fearful and wonderful composition 
of our spiritual being — sincerity of intention after this can only 
subsist ill a ipialified and imperfect sense : it may be sincere so 
far as dciiends upon tin* conleinporaneons action of the will, but it 
is clogged and liainjiorcd by the encumbering remains of former 
insincerity, and it can oidy rca]) a scanty share of the blessings 
that attend upon a virgin rectitude : and thus, as the promises to 
llic penitent become anihiguous, and at length liarren, in the pro- 
gress of the hardening of the heart, so the promises of guidance to 
the willing must he understood with ref(»rence not to the mere 
inclination of the inoincnt, but to the bent of the character modi- 
fied as it is by former conduct, and to those vyJ/tTroSts vofJLot, those 
laws of moral retribution, which by the structure of our mindiS we 
arc made, every one of us, to administer against ourselvei* 

Sometimes in r(*ading this work we have been reminded, by 
the intensity of the sufrerings which the writer describes, and of 
the prostration they produced, of the religious melancholy or mad- 
ness of C^nvpcr, who Avas ' borne away by a rapid torrent into a 
strong sea.*t Wt' know' not w'hothcr it be irrational to indulge the 
hope that botlily disease may have been in a greater or less degree 
the source of Mr. Blanco White’s morbid speculations, and ^at 

* Oobliuto, p. 134. f Sinithcy's Life, p. 115. 
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the feiwrity of it* pressure may al lonst at times have placed liii 
£ese ageao}^ in abeyance* With regard to all such pos8ibilities> 
le^ us leave them to Him who knows and judges ; only they may 
be useful in aiding us to check that impatience of the understAnd<* 
iag, which so '4tften leads ui into premature and incompetent con«> 
elusions upon the personal merits of our fellow-creatures. 

But however much or however little fimndatinn there may be 
fof It supposition of this kiiliU we coiifr^ss we find in the long pn)- 
traded contradictions between consvicna* and conilnrt of his early 
career, quite enough to account for the fa(*t lli;it. notwiliistanding 
his subsequent anxiety to attain tlu* truth, his foot should have 
missed the narrow path which leads to hc^r lot'ty palaces. 

may. however, perhaps be pers<»ns inclined to the opi- 
niouisif ,Mr. Blanco White, who may cont<‘nd that we do to him, 
and still more to those opinions, an injiistiec, when wo represent 
the latter periods of his life as essentially and ileeply unhappy ; 
and it may be argucil, that all syinjiloins f>f that character are fairly 
ascrihahle to the protracte<( and wearing, and sometimes acute 
maladies, under which he suilcred, ainl to his fre(|uent loneliness. 
But those of us who have ever witiu'sscd the triumphs i>( faith 
u])on the hod of sit^kne^s. and ind<»ed prohahly ewery candid 
observer, will not, we tliink, find in his eireumstanees any sufheient 
ground for that remarkable prevalence ol’ gloomy recollections 
which marks his journal. I’licre are, indeed, occasionally pas- 
sages indicating comfort, ami sometinies more than comfort, when 
the inoincntary transports ol intellectual acti\ity were upim him. 
But his record is like that * harji of Innisfail,' wJiich ever and 
anon 

‘ Was tuned to notes of gladness ; 

But yet it nfiener told a talc 
Of more prevailing sudness.* 

W’hencver he describes the general colour of his life, he describes 
it as miserable. So early as in the end of 1831, he says * — ‘ For 
the last eighteen years he has not enjoyed one day of tolerable 
eatistence.'* In 1835 he had, if wc may so spoak, the honeymoon 
^ bis Unitarian ism. But, in 1830, lie began f to wish habitually 
fas de^th — and death with him had a terrible meaning. Latterly 
his greatest comfort a])pears to have been found in literature^ — 
‘ My only enjoyment of life arises freun my books.* In the year 
18^18 his complainings become almost incessant — and sometimes 
from being piteous they grow frightful. In the mean time, he says, 
bis rel^ious convictions, as they w'erc fewer, were firmer than 
^yer. This is generally the feeling of those wdio have just dis- 
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they think mi falsehood^ iVitli’ 'regard to all ^tli^ con^ 
tifiubi toehold; ^ dficb < tie waai always in^ this vhry predicaments »b|it 
ire^ootild Easily prove! frbrii his ^]>ages, with a redtfndancy of dMk 
'detail,* that * these ! convictions were totally incapable' of giving 
ioheetfulnessor even tranquillity to his'dife, and 'that bis closing 
^yearst'ivere years of habitual misery, mitigated only fby mlerVals 
ot partial velief.* 

We have seen, then, how slender, in the later life of this un- 
bappy man, were the relics of what once at least had been, in some 
sense, the majestic form of the Christian Faith. As when a'lOfigle 
stone remains upon llio ground, the solitary memorial of some 
mighty temple, in w hich it once had its appointed ])lace, but it is 
now shifted from its base, — sustaining nothing, and itself unsus- 
tained,*— .wasting away beiieuth tlic elements. Wasting, we jftiar»'bllt 
too rapidly, unless the process slioulcl have been arrested by iscMSifte 
dispensation from above. He seems, indeed, to have been nearly 
stationary during the last three or four years of his life : to have been 
withheld, when he had arrived within a single stage of utter vacuity 
and desoliition, from making that last sidvance. So large a share 
of this last portion of his life was occupied by w'eariness and 
torpOFi or by acute and agonising pains, tlnat the continuity of the 
a^ion of his mind appears to have been broken, and his eiforts at 
speiCttlatioQ .to have been like the ineffectual attempts of . a man 
>vho has dost his limbs to rise, and what he would have called 
progress thereby rendered i in {possible. Hence pcrhojis.it ivas, 
that the rapid and precipitous descent of many years became a 
sojTlb of plain at tlie last. For let no man say that the reason of 
his remaining stationary was tiiat he liad attained tlio haven, of his 
speculative rest— a simple, consistent, solid, indestructible philo- 
sophy of religion. The disjointed fragments of belief that re*-‘ 
mained were of necessity much more liable ta furUier disruptioil. 
m proportion as their ])rind]iic of colicsion had been progressively 
relumed., This sounds, however, it will be too much like the 
a$sump|tions that the slaves of creeds are apt to make. We will 
therefore say, and endeavour to prove, that his scheme, or^iew> 
or notit>n, enr whatever be the name of that by which 
replaced the repudiated form of ‘ religion,’ had not 
Imity and freedom from intrinsic causes of disturbance, ivhitb its 
^old, nakody passionless form, and the paucity ^ of its propositions, 
should, if ^they‘ could have secured any thing, not have failed, to 
secure^' ^ -i • - 

.The of God was tho .dogma about which his intellect 



iniH 4id(leHBd>*iiiid> ii|H)niwLic^y«ab>weibeUcivd iiidjaffBbtidBii»ins 
iiniecinreiy^ clung. ' 'I'iie praseBlJUMis miscrabld^ithc Ailute jntolst- 
ilfaic ?«4molei>a(ble (so he 8a^):.aSfC}onnceteN] iwiteh the 
^moed persotel existence 9 ' anil>iml 3 ii'initigatc<l in part^b^ thoKliibt 
llioft'it ilt'iittor ilaTktieliii-^<a»d. hope* might thus veghelir^'Bhtl 
^edbi^rnirand^ amidst ^ uncondihone'd posiihilit^.’ . That hope eras 
' without form and void;* it did not embrace personality'; }onr> the 
other hand it had not absolutely realized the contrary doctrid^ of 
absorption : it was^ if any where, in some region -more ^vuid' and 
dreamy^ and by far less joyous, than that of the song of Ariek^' 

* Nothing of him that doth fade ' 

^ - But doth suffer a sea change 

^ Into something rich and strange.* 

Ai)d:/thu^ nch/ if it existed at all, was not anything within his 
hn^lltgent desires, nor the * strange ’ anything perceptibly related 
to his sympathies. He therefore had endured llic test of his own 
searching doctrine — that virtue to be truly loved must be loved 
for its own sake, not for tlie hope of reward. f and that the foUir- 
datioiis of morality are independent of the hope of a future life. 
Thus he had reinove<l from about bis belief in the existence of 
God every secondary prop: the resignation which he dedamV ilt 
entitled to the more honour because he professed ii at an awful 
disadvantage. A little before his death he used these' touching 
ivords, which however ^rc much above the ordinary lone of his 
later life:— 

‘ T am' going, mV dear friend : I am leaving you very lhst. ' I frave 
not formed such definite views of the nature of a future life as irmUy havfe 
—but I trnst Him who has taken care of me thus fur. 1 should tmst a 
frieud, and can 1 not trust Himi There is not in my mind the possi- 
bility of a doubt. ’t '' 

And again, in extreme anguish — 

‘ Oh my God ! Oh my God ! But I know thou dost not overlook 
any of Thy creatures : Thou dost not overlook itie. So much torture— 
to kill a worm ! Have mercy upon me, O God I have mercy upon me! 

I cry to Thee, knowing 1 cannot alter Thy wa}8. I cannot if 1 would 
would not if 1 could. If a word could remove these mfferiatgs^ 
I: not utter it.' 

But Could this, unless by some inconsistency, some mercifnl 
error, have continued ? Was the disastrous course of his so-called 
inquiry at an end ? Would the restlessness of his discursive under*^ 
standing, unless paralyzed by pain and exhaustion, have suffered 
him, after reducing his standing ground from the ‘large rookn* 
of the believer to a foot-span, there to maintain his position ? On 

* TemiHJst, i. 2. f Life, IIJ. p. 203. J Jb., Ill, 302. 
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th<9 contrary^ it appears td us that there are recorded in the pages 
of his life dilemmas, which he bad constructed, but had not dis- 
posed of, on which bis view of primary duty must again haS>e 
driven him to speculate, and of which, from the premisses be 
had assumed, ho never c^ould have found an affirmative solution* 
The ultimate form which his doctrine concerning the existence 
of God assumed was this : — That revelation there was not, and 
could not be :* that although miracles might have really taken 
place, there was no medium for their conveyance to our percep- 
tions, such as could render the belief of them rational :f that, 
however weiglity, no evidence could establish one : J that 

* it is a vain attempt to seek for knowledge of the Deity anywhere but 
within ourselves. To define God is to deny him: for d^nUian is 
limitation, and he is unlimited. Useless, ur w^orsc than useless, at^ all 
the arguments of natural theology, unlcbs we have previously found the 
proof of the being of God in our own souls. The idea of the eternal 
and unlimited spirit must proceed from the consciousness of the temporal 
and limited spirit; we know ourselves as this limited spirit, ami we are 
conscious that we have not made ourselves to exist : another spit it must 
consequently exist, from whom the nature and limitation of our own 
depend. The limited proves the unlimited: else what could have set 
the limits? ’§ 

Now he lays down elsewhere the canon that * religion docs not 
consist in history, cniticisin, or metaphysics, '|| and that it cannot 
depend upon any inquiry not filled for the muss of men and, 
strange as it may seem, he sa\s that only ‘ a small degree of 
reflection' is requisite in order to enable the mind to frame tliat 
notion of the Deity which flows out of the perception ^ that the 
limited proves the unlimited : else what could have set the limits V 
On various occasions he detdaims against corrupting the minds of 
children by religious prejudices: he would have had them wait 
until they could ])erceivc that ^ the limited ])rovos the unlimited : 
else what could Jiave set the limits?* This would ha\e been the 
sole instrument, according to him, of showing to the young, to 
the heart of woman, to the poor, to the sick, to the perplexed, the 
God in whom they live and move and have their being. We do 
not indeed objec t to his raising an argument for the being o/*^Qch 3 
from the internal view of our own souls, though w^e protest against 
bis exclusion of other arguments, and Avith yet more vehemence 
against gratuitously founding the structure of religion upon any 
resort to metaphysical reasoning, of which a large portion of 
mankind are by habit quite incapable. But what we wish now 
to point out is, that even upon the lean and impoverished remains 

♦ Life, III., 252. f lb., 2 Mi. J lb., 207. 

§ lb., JIJ., p. H7. II Ib., p. 227. f Ib., p. 318. 
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of bis belief, he was hopelessly at issue with himself. In the 
passage we have quoted the essential characteristic of God is^ 
u^Umited being.'*' But he likewise instructs us as follows : — 

^ According to the constitution of our minds, the knowledge which we 
have of ourselves and of the external world leads us with absolute 
7secessiiy to conclude that, if the world Was created by the free act of a 
conscious Being, that Being mubt either be limited in power or in good- 
ness. Out of this dileinuia neither philosonliy nor theology can e.\tri« 
cate the thinking and unsupcrbtitiuus mind, t 

Thus he had declaretl, as truths of the very highest certainty — 
1st. That the Creator of this universe must be limited in goodness 
or in power: 2nd. Thjit, to be God, lie could not be otherwise 
than unlimited. It was a mercy, and a marvel, that under these 
circumstt^hces even the glimmering of light that remained to him 
was not extinguished. 

Biit again, he had used the argument, while he continued to 
recognise a Re velation, that as the Divinity of our Lord was con- 
tested among His followers, it could not be essential to His 
religion.^; Afterwards he came clearly and fully to llic conviction 
that all those who received a fix(‘d Revelation, of whatever kind, 
were bibliolaters, idolaters, buried in darkness, and slaves of gross 
superstition: that Christianity consisted in the renunciation of 
positive creeds. § But that enlightened jiortioii of mankind, who 
satisfy this singular definition, arc divided among tliemsclves upon 
the question of the being of a God. Let us take bis own state- 
ment of the case : — 

‘ Many philosophers, and almost all divines, liavc positively asserted 
that the human mind discovers the existence of God by a law of its own 
nature. I have attentively examined this assertion, and am convinced 
that, on the contrary, there arc few men wlio believe in the true, the 
spiritual God. This belief, on the contrary, is one of the highest altain- 
ments of our developed mental existence. ’|| 

How then could that be in any way, according to his principles, 
necessary to the human race, which was only received by a very 
few among them ? And which, though capable (as he says), when 
once discovered, of being imparted with case, even to children, 
vm only originally to be discovered by the efforts of the highest 
mental development, and therefore must have remained utterly 
unknown until the period when the acme of that development 
was first attained? The argument, from consent therefore, of 
which he felt the fdree, tlRRIgh ho mistook the application, told 
against the only remaining dogma by which lie held : and when- 
ever he had come to enforce with consistency his canon, that 

• See also Life, 111. p. 13. f III. p. 283. X lb., If. p. 20. 

$ lb., pp. 38 and 39, and p. 267. || Life, 111. 462. 
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wVmt‘4s'cbnl*ostbcl'mt:/4rty<i'’jtftl^fl9nfliffi5*'bnt, he must 'bavfi Wit 
tis *^rasp of 'iticlaii'jpl arik\)f Mi* kliatterfed vessel. ’ * *> i 

Agaiii^ is it .possible to conceive a paradox more uHt^ilAUe 
tlian for the man^vhb Says no evidence, Whatm^r its amount^ can 
prove a miracfcVlo hold at the same'Vithe that hn inwalxl 
view of our own minds we onc^lit certainly to believe in the exist- 
cripe of a Jleing: of infinite uncontrollable power ?i If the power 
1)e infinite, can it not suffice for the performance of a ihimcle? 
Is 'not Saint Auj^ustinc rip^ht when he leaches, that the cstablish- 
iilent and maintenance of the ordinary Ians of nature recpiined a 
| 2 :rcater and more wonderful exercise of power, than most of those 
<Ieviations from them, which wc desifl^nafe hy the name of iniraclCs? 
Cannot the power nliich is sufficient to create us, and suffioietit 
(for this lie does not deny) to perform the miracles, avail to CoA- 
Acy its own acts to the perceptions of its own creatures ? 

We cannot then entertain the smallest confidence that, if he 
had been jiermittod a few more years of mental activity, he would 
not ha\e crushed into dust the frnpfments of belief, AThich at the 
pel 10(1 of his death had not }et been decomposed. In thatca^e, 
the A\ainin<y aaIucIi he has left behind him, written by the dis- 
pensation of IVoA’idence for our learninii:, Avonld have been even 
iiloVe foi<!ible, but the picture itself Avouhl haA^e been in propbr- 
tion more fjjrioA’ons. And truly, as it is, it has abundant power 
both to comey instruction and to excite pity. As to the last, Avhat 
ran be more deeply moA'ing than to see out* whoAvas cndoAA’cd from 
birth iipAVtIrds A\ith more than an ordin^rv share of the best 
Avovldly jTOods, and dedicated to the immediate soiwicc of God, 
after he has once fallen into atheism and has been rccovcrod from 
it, a»xain loosened from his hold, tossed about by every wind of 
fldctVin^, pursuinjy in turn a series of idle phantoms, eadh more 
slfadoAW'thhn that Avliich it succeeds, and terminating his course 
111 'ft ipirttrtal solitude and darkness absolutely unrelieved but for 
one siiifylo star, and that too of llickeriiag and AA^aning light? 
And all this under the dismal delusion that he has been a disco- 
Acrer of trulh— that he has been elect'd from among men to this 
mkedness and destitution — that AAitli the multitude of his apQU- 
iiiukuing errors he .has acquired a A^ eight of authority, increasing 
*'iA proportion to the years which he has consumed in AvcaA'itlg the 
iueshes^tlult entangle him. Horror, indeed, and not pity, is the ap- 
propriate sentiment which, iu most cases, thsRview of that dregful 
}iroccss, by Avhich faith is oaten out from the soul, aa’ou14 excite. 
But whon> Axo recollect Uult there is no evidence before war- 
ranting us at least to impute the dark results in this instance to deli- 
berate or habitual pt^vversiou of the Avill, and that he has himself 
iccordcd the deep sorrows of his life, though' he could not see 

their 
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I thtiin is jfi ijqli tbjs .esajnui.y- 

tion should leave upon, uurjtpihds .ai;e tU^of 9 ^ pf pivioiind 

.nr)A«j{toii«<5tFUction, we 1 D 9 .J receive 4 wi^i much pam in- 
de«rl|, l)pt with liwle danger. ,, W,Uea we recollect how often un- 
belieCfialhca itself with licentiousness of every kind^ and thus 
makes, itsf tippcarancc under the most seductive aspect we fc^l a 
respfiCt for the honesty of such opponents of the Christian faitli as 
do not disguise the bitterness of the fruits which they have reaped 
from the poisoned seed of their false imaginations. \Ve have a 
coinpaiative gratitude to those who ])lace before us cases like that 
o£ 'Shelley^ and the not wholly dissimilar instance now before us, 
whotlei^tke records themsclvesj prepared by the parties or their 
fri^mU foiv the public eye, bear demonstrative testimony to the in- 
capacity of anti-Christian theories, when entertained in subtle and 
ever-questioning minds, to supply any stable resting-place to the 
iinderstandiug^ or any adequate support under the sorrows and 
llic cares of life. Shelley tells us of liiiiiself, in those beautiful 
Verses written, in Dejection, near Naples, — 

' ‘ Alas ! I liavc nor liopc, nor health, ‘ 

Nor peace within, uor calm uruimd.* 

And he indicates in the ‘ Alastor * that the utmost he hoped to 
rmhzo wash— ' 

' .' *-'« * ^ ‘ Not sobs nor groans, 

> I ^ / Tl>e pissionatc tumult of a clinging hope, 

. Jbut pale despair and cold tranquillity.* 

]VD. Blanro'-Whice was happily distinguished from Shelley in 
so fur itliat, with his understanding in part, and with his heart 
Jess' eqmvocali}^ he even to the last embraced the id,ca of a 
porsetial or quasi-personal God, whom he could regard with 
' reveronce and love, and to whom he could apply, with whatever 
restriction of the signification of the words, that sublimest senti- 
ment of the Christian soul — 

‘ In la Siia volontade e nostra pace.* * 

YdtUhe only element of positive consolation wliich, so far as w'c 
‘tSarf discover; cheered his later days, was the notion that there was 
sdih'^hingi' 'ennobling,* something Mery dignified in a human 
belHg 'Awaiting his cl issolu lion with firmness!* But neither had 
■ he joy oh’ this side of the' grave, nor any hope that would bear his 
scrbtin+ oil thSIW6ther. For, of the first, he repeatedly tells us 
‘thdttd live was torment, J that he dreaded the idea of any improve- 
nienViii his health, that nothing but the conviction of tiie criminality 

- l: L 
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of the act kept him from self-destruction. Of the second, again, 
it is indeed true that his affections still struggled against the devouCf 
ing scepticism of his understanding; and, as he had formerly^ 
tried to persuade himself of the doctrine of the Trinity, so he 
tries to persuade himself to the last that he will in some way exist 
after death.* * God cannot,’ he says, * have formed his intel- 
lectual creatures to break like bubbles and be no more.’ But 
others, as far advanced as himself in the destruction of faith, have 
made efforts as vigorous to keep some liold of some notion of im- 
mortality. Thus Shelley has written with great force : — 

‘ Nought w'e know dies. Shall tliat alone which knows, 

Be as a sword consumed before the sheath 
By sightless lightning ? ’ t 

And from other passages of the work before us it is too plain that 
Mr. Blanco White did not believe in bis own personal immortality. 
Indeed, that is an idea which he selects for ridicule from his sick- 
bed ; — ^ P. P., clerk of the parish, must be the same identical in- 
dividual throughout eternity ; the same are everyone of his neigh- 
bour’s wishes ; against which wishes there are difficulties which 
every reflecting man must find insuperable.’ J And we must 
observe in passing, that this is one of very many instances in 
which he states the most startling opinions as certainly true in 
the view of the illuiiiinatcd portion of mankind, without having 
anywhere attempted any substantive exposition of their grounds. 
So again he declares, ' there is not one jdnlosopbical principle 
upon wliich ,the immortality of Mr. A. and Mrs. B. can be esta- 
blished.’ § So much for his expectation : and as to his desire, 
he says (April, 1839) — 

‘ Most of my thoughts arc melancholy forebodings, which I cannot 
entirely dispel, but am obliged to let them pass like dark clouds over 
my mind.’ || 

So early, indeed, as in 1837, he had written with a more fear- 
ful clearness, — 

‘ I feel as if an eternal existence was already an insupportable burden 
laid upon my soul.’ If 

And he says .again, in 1840, — 

‘ I feci oppressed by the notion of eternal existence, even when the 
absence of evil is made one of its conditions.’** 

It is true, indeed, as we have already said, that he retained his 
resignation ; and it was not altogetlier that of^Stoic pride — it had 
also features of a Christian tenderness : so much the more is it 
remarkable, so much the move is his cxamj)le useful for our 

* Life, 1 ). 36. t Adouais, an Klcgy. \ Life, III. i\ 38. § lb., p. 63. 
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warnii^^ when we find that resignation itself had lost the power 
which it uerer fails to exert on l^half of the Christian : it could 
the sting from deaths nor the victory from the grave; it 
could not engender hope. Little^ then, as we have to fear from 
the posthumous influence of Mr. Blanco White, through the me- 
dium of his arguments, if they be carefully and calmly sifted, we 
have as little to apprehend from any appeals which his history 
may make to Our passions and our grosser nature. To a blinded 
pride, doubtless, it may offer incense; but it brings with it no 
small correction in the mental oppression and misery which it 
discloses. 

Upon the whole, we are very deeply impressed with the value 
and importance of the lessons which this history of a sceptical 
in^ttd imparts and enforces. We have indeed exhibited only a 
few of the incongruities of its philosophy ; but as they stand in 
the original, if not as they ap]icar in our pages, they afford a 
strong collateral witness to the truth by showing the self-destruc- 
tive character of infidel speculations. It may well increase our 
humility to mark the fall of a man to whom many of us will be 
ready to own themselves morally inferior ; and the letters of that 
golden text, ' Be not high-minded, but fear,’ seem as if they stood 
forth from every page. It may well fortify our faith, when we 
observe the desolating and exhausting power with which unbelief 
lays waste the mind of its victim, and the utter shipwreck that it 
made of happiness along with faith. It is not, however, only in 
favour of the general notion of Christianity, as against those who 
deny it, that Mr. Blanco White bears his strong thou|fli negative 
and involuntary witness : it is in favour of Christianity unmuti- 
lated and entire, as against the generalised and enfeebled notion 
of it; of that Christianity in which the Word and the Cliurch, the 
supreme law and the living witness and keeper of that law, a])ply 
to the one inveterate malady of the race of Adam its one divine 
unfailing remedy. For thus much we conceive is clearly proved, 
with regard to his life in this country, by the work beibre us, if it 
were previously in dcrtrbt : the faith of the hmglish Church he 
never left, for he had never held it. He joined himself indeed, 
and we doubt not witli sincere intention, to her communion, and 
he suWeribed her formularies; but ^ he never mastered the idea 
which they at least represent, if it be more faintly discernible in 
the practice of he^^^children — the idea of a Reformed Catholic 
Christianity. 
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3. The Fall of Napoleon : an Historical • Meihoi^s »'^y LiettU** 
Col. MitciielL 8 Vols. post 8\o. Londniii 

* work which I publish is the last contnbut^n I cqi3 

X the close of my hfe, to the profit of a scienoo which JL 
cultivated always with ardour, aii4 a profession I have purged w^ith 
jiassion.* — Marmont— Prfjatc^ p. vi. ^ \ , 

These are the words of one whose oaii^e occupitf? a il> 

the military histoiy of the age sufficiently conspicuopjs^ to entitle 
the woik they announce to high consideration. Of the ]Vfarsl)al's 
professional caicer wc have heard nothing whiph* can diininiqh 
tlic resjicct due to the twenty campaigns which he proudly refers 
to as the groundwork of his jireseiit lucuhiations. In a i^atic^i^l 
point of view wc have no i ccollcctions to disturb the satisfaptiop 
with which wo can ^ 

‘ Smile to see icflcction’s genial ray . , ^ 

Gild the calm close of valour’s various d 4 y.’ ^ , 

If in the eyes of some of his countrymen thre^ days of vomenrited! 
nusfortune aie to he balanced against years of 'Unquestioned 
devotion, we can only wish to rcTognize in that stonny ' isutvset 
the light of a soldier's fidelity to the staAidaidi^tOi whiioii/iho 
bad pledged the meramentam militare. It is ^ tikmCurei in no 
liostile or wrangling spa it, and, as we trust we shall sUow, odntiho 
idle grounds, that in the course of observations which. the* autlionty 
of his name and tiic litoraiy mciits of his wwk invite from vs,«nri 
which will be consistent with the respect due to that authority in 
matters of opinion, we shall give an unceremonious contradiction 
to one misstatement of fact which disfigures the volume. 

Tlic work u))eiis with a biipf essay on the subject of military 
literature, in winch the Marshal disposes of the ancients a|i pro« 
found, indeed, but utterly inapplicable to the purposes of medern 
instruction, and of the moderns a!;, with few exceptions, sujierfipial 
and deficient. It would appear that in France at least military 
Boyles and Temples arc still to bo found, wbohre fond enough of 
classical antiquit} to indulge in the revoiiesof Folard and other 
military antiquarians of the reign of l.onis XIV. We must our- 
sekes plead guilty to a boyish affection for the illusttatcd edifion 
of Folard, with its pictureil legions and clejihants, utid CamM*s' 
crescent, and the palvipherrialKt of Pdnic \Var, ^ adiiTit,'hOw- 

cver. 
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cver^ that these are ruminations for boys or professors, and that 
intntAf3Acii6h willheititjr iiowN|ro\£BEjkhebback \hah to! Fr^emk 
the Great, or ^ost ^a 'Tureenej ^Msirlbotrhugib, and 'Bv^Heiie 
pt^iKdalApuffpos'eiiX The olossilcal anticjiiarian is more likely 
tQ'ihfatak fii^iaindUe present sofiie 4iglft bhich ixemay refleet, upon 
the past, as Gibbon brought the experience of a militia drill 
tor beat upbn tfae fo^ation of tlie legion. f ' ^ 

Marshal' Mdrmont specifies but few exceptions to Ixis general 
condemnation of the modern writers on the art of war. 
Membires de Mbntholon, dictated by Napoleon, Gouvion St. 
Cyr, Segura's Russian cainpar^n^^and the Strategy of the Arni- 
duke Charles, compose his list ,X)f the Royal Austrian’s treatise? 
he speaks, as do all the qualified judges we havfe ever met with, 
as a^i^oiOc ^ Vjaoli 'he saui*ait" trop etudicr.’ Of the Marquis de 
Segtir 'h|p^says‘:-j-^ 

1 have reatf o)i the ground the three well-known narratives of Scgiir, 
de Chtohray,’ ahd Boutiirlin ; in niy opinion it is the first alone wliich' 
gives dn lexabt acefount of the manner in which tilings must liavc passed.* 
A ‘high tribute IVom a soldier to the merits of a civilian’s work. 
No 4hbntion' whatever is made of Jomini — pronounced by Mr.* 
Alison to be the first inilitary writer of the age that produced the 
Archduke Charles. The Marehal, we suppose, has^ like our- 
selves, the misfortune to differ from Mr. Alison. Cleared of the 
pfmipousficlibi'hrtaVie^^ Jomini, anti of the profound but uibeless' 
disqiiisitmp&of the sichool ‘which would take us baCk with the^Bninn 
of Bradwardilve Uo llm pryelimn etpivstre of Titus Livi^, and the 
ariinyiMgvlalkns’of’Vegetius, the soldier s library is tlms reduced 
Uxu narvovV mmp 3 ss.‘ ' We incline to the opinion that the preseni! 
volume will^ be ennsidered an addition of some value. * Itis a- 
comdehsed^Ummary of the experience of twenty catnpaigti!^, frefe 
from ^pbiage and the parade of science, w hich may be perused 
in anr hodtiy but is Suggestivo of much meditation, and in somo' 
instawiea ahrows the light of a competent opinion on points of 
character interesting’ to the 'biogtaplier and the hi&tdriatl. An 
example 6f this is- to’be fonml iti' the authoi*’s remarks upon 
Moi)eau sand Napoleom After ascribing to the latter the very 
bigUeitipre-enfiiqenae aa a!sti^egi^t> he says-^ 

*^Mbreau< (Hr thef contrary,! Whose talents have been so imidt extolled, 
kneW' fciethilig df atratogy^ i Uis 'skill displayed itself' in tactics.' Per- 
soAa%i..vary ibi:ave»;ii|rJxaniUed. well, ^ in, the presence' ofl the enemy, 
tr0ftps.0€fi^pying..a|gwu4 wjtlun visiou; but he de- 
li Yj[jVfid.^i^px;iHpipal /ip^tlcs. a oply ;pf his force. —p. 15. 

a, cose in point. No 
be„fQUn 4 :J 9 ^ithp miliiary diara^ter and 
rewuTcas,flfi;tbf/twq*;3ae»nthfn,.|iwy/,^ di^rivejl from a 9tudious> 
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campattson of the simultaneous operations of the two ^ -French 
armies of the Rhine and Italy in 1800. ^ 

In the chapter on Tactics, p. 20, the Marshal proceeds - 
* This kind of merit was incomplete with Napoleon^ which is ac* 
counted for by the circumstances of his early career. Simple officer of 
artillery, up to the moment when he arrived at the command of armies, 
he never commanded either regiment, brigade, division, or corps d’armtle^ 
He had not been able to acquire that facility of moving troops in a 
given space, which is developed by daily habit and the perpetual variety 
of combinations. The wars of Italy afforded him scarcely any applica- 
tion of this nature, their habitual actons reducing themselves in general 
to affairs of posts, the attack and <^f defiles, and to operations in 

the mountains. Later, when he hiS^attained to supreme power, the 
force of the armies he conducted requiring their organization in corps 
d’nrmec, rendered less necessary the habit of manccuvring. A general 
at the head of 80,000, 100,000, or 150,000 men, gives merely the im- 
pulsion. The generals who manoeuvre and fight are those who command 
30,000 men, and their subordinates. They should he familiar with 
tactics. If I have enjoyed some reputation in this particular, I owe it 
to my long residence in the camp of Zeist, where for more than a year 
I was constantly occupied in instructing excellent troops and myself.’ 

We have no doubt of the accuracy of this distinctive criticism. 
It leads us to reflect on our good fortune, in the fact that the 
gradations of our service and the campaign of Holland gave our 
own great captain the means of laying deep the foundation of his 
knowledge in the practice of inferior but responsible command. 
To such jiractice as that of the (^)lonelcy of the 33rd in Holland 
We may attribute the fact that the same head which planned the 
advance on Vittoria could preserve its self-possession in the 
parallel march of the two armies which preceded Salamanca,— 
that three days’ agony of tactical skill to which his antagonist 
now justly refers as the most remarkable instance of its display, 
and which v/c know the victor in that trial of fence considers as 
unique, at least since the time of Frederick. 

Tlie chapter on marches and countermarches brings us to the 
ground on which, with respect to no matter of opinion, but one 
of fact, we are compelled to do battle with the Marshal. Speak- 
ing of marches in the presence of an enemy, he says 

‘ The army of Portugal, in 1812, under my command, made such a 
march with success. The French and English armies were encamped 
on the two sides of the Duero : the Jirst was inferior to the laUCr by 
6000 infantry ami 4000 horse. Despite this disproportion of force, I 

had found fit to resume the offensive The passage of the Duero 

was therefore resolved upon and executed.’ 

The Marshal then describes an operation on Tordesillas, in 
which the English retired before his attack, and escaped destruc- 
« tion 
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ion Ijroiie «f ibose^^iniradet which alone ever saved firQii| it*aii 
army opposed to the Fretieh. In this instance the inter^oskig 
causO'Wlw 4he saperioMy of the British in caiulry, and we may 
add that the French were roughly handled. He proceeds : — 

‘ Wie two armies found themselves on the evening of this pursuit in 
faceof esch other, and separated by tlie Guarena, a marshy stream. 
July 20th, the French army, all formed in order of battle, rompue par 
peloims, made a flank inunoeuvre by its Iril to remount the stream ; 
arrived at a ford recoimoitered beforehand and rapidly improved, it 
transferred its head to the left bank, seized, at its commencement, a 
table-land which extends itself i|^finitely in a direction winch menaced 
the retreat of the enemy, and d|||B|^ed ii]>on it under tlie protection of 
a powerful battery which coveiulrarhtovcmcnls. The Duke of Welling- 
ton at first thought himself able to oppose this ofl'ensive march, but it 
was executed so briskly and with so mncli ensemUr^ that he soon gave 
up the idea of attacking ns. He then put in motion tlie English army, 
marching it along a table-land parallel to the one we occupied. The 
two armies continued tlieir march, separated by a narrow valley, always 
ready to accept battle ; several hundred cannon shots were exchanged, ac- 
C(H'ding to the circumstances more or less favourable arising from the 
sinuosities of the table-land, for each of the generals wished to accept 
battle and not to give it. They arrived thus after a march of five leagues 
at the respective ])ositions which they wished to occupy, ihc French on 
tlie heights of Aldcn Rubin, the Englisli on tliosc of St. Chrlstoval. 
This remarkable march is, it remains to say, the only fact of the kind 
which to my knowledge lias occurred in our time.* — p. 153. 

With the exception of tlie one passage marked in italics we have 
nothing tg say against the general tenor of lliis description. We 
could carry it a little further; ])ut as it conveys by obvious and ne- 
cessary implication an equal sliare of the credit to those whr> 
equally deserved it, we say nothing now of the ensuing day's con- 
tinuance of this trial of skill and its result. The MarshaFs statc- 
'jnent of the relative numbers of the two armies we cannot so pass 
over. The intention of it is sufficiently obvious. It is put forward 
as the solution of a fact ever inexplicable to the understandings of 
the Marshal's countrymen, but in this instance incontrovertible in 
atself> the defeat of a French army. The loss of eagles, guns, and 
prisoners, the rapid conversion of an orderly and menacing pursuit 
to more than retreat, to hurried and tumultuous fliglit, the loss of 
a capital, and the published strictures f)f Buonaparte, have left no 
room for cavil as to the fact. Toulouse may be claimed as a vic- 
tory ; French biographers may insert in the Life of Massena such 
sentences as ^ hattit le general Anglais Wellington a Busaco but 
no French arch of triumph will have the name of Salamanca in- 
scribed on it. We object to the explanation now attempted 
on several grounds. In the first })lace it is jaot fair with respect 

to 
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to ih^ manner in which it id brought forwird-^irt the seconef it Is 
not trfic. Wi* cannot expect in modern times that eilher common 
consent or the chances of recruiting shoutSf bring two arlni^s^to 
that precise condition of equality which, by the assistance qf the 
blacksmith of Perth, was realizetl in the strife of the clans de- 
scribed by Sir Walter. No action in JVfr. James's %ix volumes 
of Naval History presents a mathcinatic'alcquiponderanVebf pounds 
of metal, size of scantling, or number of men. Blades of grass, 
armies, and frigates are never exact counterparts of each otlier. 
It lias, however, hitherto been considered that, if afty action of the 
later wars of Europe by sea or land presented more than another 
the unusual feature of an appr^ijiiation to numerical equality, 
it was the battle of Salamanca. As far as oiir knowledge extends, 
this fact is now controverted for the first time since the occurrence. 
We find in the Marshal’s own narrative of 1SI2, which is neither 
more nor less than a laboured apology addressed to a rigid task- 
master — a narrative into which every conceivable ground of excuse 
has been introduced — no mention whatever of arw disparity but 
that which existed in the one article of cavalry. We could point 
out more than one instance of the suppressio veri in this same 
document of 1812 — as to the attac'k of Bock’s German horse, for 
instance, in mentioning which the Marshal totally suppresses the 
fact that the two s([uares of infantry on which they fell were broken 
and cut to pieces by lliose intrepid swordsmen. Hut can we befieve 
that the writer of this elaborate and not very scrupulous apology, 
dated nine days after the battle, could have failed to. ascertain, 
or would have forborne to allege the grand aritli metical jfac/ 
which lie now, after a lapse of tliirly-threc years, discloses r It is 
not, in our opinion, fair to endeavour, in any matter of history, 
to disturb its accepted version of important facts by sudden, 
tardy, and incidental assertion unsujiported by other evidence 
than the authority of the assertor. I'he reputation of indivi-1 
duals or of nations won in fair fight is their property, and.^pnee 1 
acquired should bo sacred, unless they can be dc])rived of it by. [ 
legal process, which implies due notice to tlie defendant, ^ anil ‘ 
something like evidence, for which the ipse dijcit of the pariyj 
above Jill othe;s interested in the cause will hardly be accepted. 

On the second head of our Indictment we should, till tlie Marshal 
brings forward something in the sliapp of e valence, Ije perfectly 
justified in resting on the general acceptance^ of our olvij view of 
the fects, but we have no objection to substantiate it by document. 
The process in this Instance is very simple, but wc take tli6 op- 
jiortunity of cautioning military authors on the other side of the 
water that the Peninsula iiigeperal is dangerous ground. With 
their theories and lucubrations in matters of opinion we h^vc no- 
thing 



‘^•.‘K'fe with.yj«ajrd,, t 9 westipps of .i:aj1j^ap{l 
Will do wisc^ to rpipember that the ?rqnch arip^eff in t^t 
posses^' not^fft)e^oij^ the line P theii* camp feres, that jtpeu^ 
ronunpmcatioQs were, constantly interrupted, their messengers 
waylaid^*|ind their despatches of all descriptions, uicluclinjr ynilitarj 
returns, deciphered, ^read, and digeste^d"* at, xiic British l>ead- 
quariers. Altera scripta rmnett and some of these docpincn^s 
preserved in the British archives are iww before us, and will be 
at the scrrice of* truth and fair-dealing whenever required. For 
our present purpose we require no assistance from recondite 
sources. The Marshal ascribes to the British a superiority ol’ 
force to the amount of 10,000 men, GOOO infantry and 4000 
cavalry. The French return ot the strength of Marshal Mar- 
mont’s army for the 15th June gives a rough total of 51,500 
men under arms ; but it is added that when the necessary de- 
ductions are made for artillery, engineers, non-combatants, and 
losses in the course of the five weeks intervening between that 
period and the 22nd July, the result will be about 42,000 sabres 
and bayonets for the battle. This return has been publislied, 
without being questioned, by the French translator of Colonel Na- 
pier’s work. We hOiVc before us the morning state of the Anglo- 
Portuguese army under the Duke’s command on July Pith. It 
gives a total of 44,500 sabres and bayonets — a superiority therefore 
of just 2500 men, instead of the 10,000 now claimed by tlie Mar- 
shal. Of this excess more than tliree-fourtlis wore Spanish, whose 
commander, Carlos d’Espafia, performed the memorable feat ofj 
abandoning the jcastlc of Alba de Tonnes, and of concealing the fact 
from the Dulce, tliereby saving the French army from a destruc- 
tion, which, in all human probability, would have thrown the rout of 
Vittoria into' the shade. We know of no other service performed 
on the occasion by Don Carlos and his division. We admit, then, 
a general superiority to the above amouqt. It has never been 
disputed that we were superior in cavalry ; we probably had 2000 
more horse in the field, instead of the 4000 claimed by the Marshal, 
and we used them well. The French, on the other hand, had 74 
guns opposed to 60 of ours — six of which were Spanish — under 
circumstances which brought that arm into as formidable and con- 
tinued employment as in any affair of the Peninsular war. These 
relative numbers are, we trust, sufficient to show that there were 
no such unequal weights in the balance as could account for the 
event, and thus confirm the insinuation intended by tfie Marshnl's 
paragraph. As the question is one of numbers, we forbear to 
notice the moral points of comparison between an army of one 
brave and military nation, speaking one language, and moving 
under its master's eye, as he justly boasts, like a regiment, and 
VOL. LXXVI, NO. CLI. p the 
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the heterogeneous compound of four nations wielded by his rival. 
10,000 men, where such numbers as 40,000 are concerned, might 
probably have been sufficient to neutralize the obvious advantages 
on the French side ; 2500, principally Spanish, were quit^ inade- 
quate to do so. In the absence of all documentary evidence in 
support of the Marshal’s assertion, we at first almost entertained 
the conjecture that he had forgotten that his force had been in^ 
creased since the commencement of active operations. by the arrival 
of General Bond’s corps from the Asturias; but as that junction 
took place so long before as the 8th June, and as General Bond’s 
corps was distinguished by its services at Salamanca, it is hardly 
possible that the Marshal can have been misled by hasty reference 
to some older return. We have not provoked the controversy, 
and here we must leave it — certainly with unimpaired admiration 
for the valour and tenacity with which in this bloody field the 
French army endeavoured to retrieve its fortunes. 

On the subject of the equipment of cavalry the Marshal gives 
his adhesion to an opinion which, we think, has gained ground of 
late years, but which has not yet been submitted to the test of 
warlike experience, that the lance should be the weapon of heavy, 
but by no means of light cavalry. ^ All things equal,’ he says, p. 
48, ' it is certain that a hussar or a chasseur will beat a lancer.* If 
by * toutes chases ^gales'* it be meant that the parties opposed shall 
have had nothing but the usual regimental instruction in the use 
of their respective weapons, we hjivc no doubt that the Marshal is 
light ; but we also believe that the lance is by far the superior 
Weapon in the hands of a horseman bred and trained to its use. 
iWc believe that by a recent regulation the lance is now the 
iweapon of the heavy cavalry in the Russian service. 

Among other speculative views of the Marshal, we may cite as 
deserving attention his notions as to the eventual application of 
the Congreve rocket, which he thinks is destined to effect in the 
field and in infantry contests an alteration as extensive as that 
which in naval warfare and coast defence may be expected from 
hollow shot and the Paixhans gun. The first campaign in which 
Austria may be engaged is likely to exhibit an extensive applica- 
tion of the rocket. 

The Marshals chapter: on fortifications is perhaps more inte- 
resting to continental readers than ourselves, for, as far as England 
is concerned, the subject is limited, or nearly so, to the protection 
of our principal arsenals. We see no chance of a detached fort 
on Primmse Hill. The Marshal treats it principally with refer- 
ence to those great works which in France and Austria have been 
constructed, not for the mere defence of insulated points, but for 
the purpose of influencing the decision of contingent campaigns 
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and the fate of conflicting empires. In France we know, that 
this mode of defence has been applied, certainly with a brave dis- 
regai4 of economy, to the capitd itself. It is less notorious that 
in Austria the same great object — the protection of the capital — 
has been provided for by the more distant intrenched enmp of 
Lintz, which receives the unqualified approbation of the Marshal 
(p. 88) as a good and grand military conception. If, as he sup- 
poses, this work will effectually prevent the inarch of a l^rench 
invading army on Vienna, and thus serve both as a protection 
from the storm and a conductor to divert it from that capital, it 
deserves his praise, for a rigid system of fortification is always a 
nuisance to the town it embraces. VVe may observe that the Mar- 
shal's approbation of the great works for tlie defence of Paris 
is confined to the detached forts, and that he condemns the 
enceinte continue as an useless superfluity. 

In a chapter headed ‘ General Considerations on Wars, offensive 
and defensive/ the Marslial bestows a due meed of admiration on 
the operations of the Archduke Charles in 1796, as 
Uhe first example of operations systematically combined on a vast scale. 
All the great principles of war are deduced in that prince’s work on the 
subject, while at the same time their application is found in the facts 
which are related.* — p. 130. 

The Italian campaigns of Buonaparte, in 1796 and 1797, are 
however the Marshal's favourites : — 

‘ Never,* he says, ‘ was war so admirable — so profound. It Was art 
reduced to practice in a fashion the most sublime.’ — p. 131. 

His admiration follows Buonaparte to the close of 1809. From 
that period he considers that the spell of success was broken, be- 
cause the magician violated the conditions of its eflicacy. He 
excepts only Lutzen .and Bautzen, and the unequal but ener- 
getic struggle of 1814. We fully believe, with respect to the 
great cause of his fall, the Russian expedition, that from 
Smolensko at least that campaign was the greatest military mis- 
take on record. Up to that period of his o])erations he had a 
military chance of success, but even this chance ur;is confined to 
the bare possibility of inducing the Russians to accept battle at 
the outset, either in the field or in the intrenched camp of Drissa 
— that miserable imitation of Torres Vedras, which so nearly made 
the example of the Duke of Wellington fatal to his northern 
admirers. Better counsels, however, prevailed. Barclay declined 
to play the part of Mack. After Smolensko success became im- 
possible, and the advance on Moscow was a measure which no 
calculation could justify. Nothing but what we short-sighted 
mortals call chance could have prevented the failure which 
ensued ; and that failure was not due to chance, either in the 

p 2 shape 
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slm^ of Moscow's confkgration or any premature severity of 
winter^ but was the natural and clearly calculable oonse^ence of 
the misapplication of vastmeai^, and the misdirection of irrestKin* 
siblc power. We doubts however, whether the genius of fhe pan 
or the moral influence of his name was ever mpre conspJ6b6us 
than in the passage of the Beresina. With these views on ttie 
Russian campaign, we nevertheless hesitate before We quite con- 
cur in the Marshal’s comparative estimate of Napoleon’s earlier 
and later military career. Does he not somewhat overlook the 
fact that the earlier successes of Italy were in tiio nature of a 
suq)risc, in which the old equilibrium of numerical force was 
suddenly upset by the application of a new and unprecedented 
system? Is it not fair to Napoleon to remember that in later 
years he was in fact fighting his own pupils, upon whom*, by many 
a blowly lesson, he had inculcated his own method, and whom, 
like Ca])tain Bobadil, he had taught to play nearly or altogether 
as well as himself? 

Upon the subject of reconnaissances the Marshal says but little, 
and merely illustrates, by a failure of his own at El Bodon, the 
expediency, in the case of les gramles recotimissancesy of providing < 
for circumstances under which the process of feeling a sensitive 
enemy may be converted into a general action. He might have 
added that throughout the period of Buonaparte’s career, the 
French armies were notoriously negligent with respect to this par- 
ticular service. It has been supposed by the Germans, who are 
more punctilious in these matters, that this defect sprung from a 
certain contempt for the pedantry of minutiae, of which, the ex- 
ample was set at head-quarters, and which was exaggerated by its 
imitators in separate and inferior commands. In the German 
campaign of 1813, some excuse was to be found in I^apol eon’s 
deficiency in cavalry. So far back, however, as Marengo, we find 
the French commanders neglecting to ascertain the all-importaut 
fact that the Austrians had means of passing the Bormida, and 
debouching on the famous plain afterwards so fiercely contested. 
It may seem scarcely credible, but it is known and confessed, 
that after the success of Ligny no rational precaution was adopted 
to ascertain Blucher’s line of retreat, which im^ht have been cer- 
tified by a squadron of light horse, but, if otherwise, was worth 
ascertaining at any expense pf detachmehi. In this* ^rticular We 
doubt if so great a game was ever played in sef^ i^lovenly a fashion. 

On the reputation pf Ocnerals the 'Marshkl thus delivent* hiin- 
self:— .... j';. , ' . ■ 

‘ Ishtll arrange i6ener/il^ in, fp^r.Cfitpgpries. In the first i plfafe 
Generals .wh/O hftva;^*|infdiR*h*d^Ojbbttiea they ever' thdr 
number is so small that 1 can scarcely fin'd • 
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In modem timen I can ^isoover none but .GuBtavus JVdolpbiui, Tunp^Ci 
Condt?, iiu^emburgb^ and Napoleon down to 1812 .’-tiw 222. f ^ 

*fliisVjrather an oddiist — ^fonr Fren(;hincn and one Swetle-^ 
Wnich We have to remark that two of the Frenchmen hail an 
unfortunate habit of beath^g one another'; — 

‘ liC aort de Turenne et de Conde fut d’hre toujoura vainqueura qiiand^ 
ils combattjrent ensemble a la tCtc ties Fran^aia, ct dfHre battus quand 
ils coiumandirenr les Espagnols.* — Voltaire^ Sitclc de Lends XI V, 

We have no wish to enter into any controversy on the sul^*cct, 
but we cannot help asking whether any one of the worthies ubove- 
mentionedj at an advanced period of their military career, could 
hahre written such a passage as that which wo find in a letter of a 
certain English General 

• I feel very unwilling to draw the attention of the Secretary of State 
again to the loss of the guns in the Puerto de Maya. I was very sorry 
to have lost them, as they are the only guns ever lost by troops acting 
under my command* — Lesaca, tSepl. 13, 1813. 

^ We beg leave to remark that the guns which this letter desig- 
nates were not taken by the enemy, but only abandoned in a bad 
road, flung down a precipice, and recovered; and that the writer, 
after having had the good fortune to capture and keep about three 
thousand pieces of artillery, principally French, closed his mili- 
tary career without ever having left a single piece of cannon in an 
enemy’s possession. Guns arc great facts, and their loss or ganr. 
In modern times, is usually strongly indicative of defeat or victory. 
If the Duke of Wellington should turn out to have been the 
writer of the above letter, the fact it records would go some way 
to corroborate the opinion which we find put forward by one;who, 
though a civilian, was no ordinary judge of the value of historical 
evidence, and no contemptible discriminator of any class of merit. 
Niebuhr, in one of his * Lectures on lloman History,’ 8«iys~ 

* The greatest Generals of the eighteenth century committed enormoiis 
blunders. Frederick the Great and Napoleon made great mistakes, ond 
the Duke of Wellington is, I believe, the only General in whose condufct 
I cannot find any important mistake.’ — Lectures on the History of 

by B.’ 6. Nkbuhr, edited by Leonhard Schmitz, vol. iu p. 6. i 

Without, however,; suspicion of contemporary partialities, we may 
suggest tbajt as we learn from M. Thiers; when Napoleon fittetl 
up the de Diane til jtbe Tuileries for his own rcccpticm, mth 
the busts of the great men he aspired' m' rival, oiiet Englishman’s 
image was among the favoured few; and it is just possible that 
t]be Eflipcrbr remembered a pjassage' in VoltaiVe’s Lilc of Charles 
XII., whicl^ designates famiux' Jcnn Due de Marlborough’ 
i - ' - • • 'Its 
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as ^ cet homme qui n’a jamais assieg^ de ville qu’il n'ait prise^ ni 
donne de bataille qu'il n’ait gagnee.* 

. It is true that when we have established Marlborough’s claim 
we sliall have taken little by our motion, for France would in- 
stantly act on the bint to be found elsewhere in Voltaire, and 
claim him for a Frenchman, on the score that his military appren- 
ticeship was passed under Turenne. We have no doubt indeed 
that^ should the time ever arrive when any sort of merit shall be 
conceded by French writers to the Duke of Wellington, a similar 
claim will be preferred on the ground of his education at Anglers. 
Meanwhile the name of Niebuhr is sufficient to show that where 
patriotic prejudices do not intervene, and for such we must make 
allowance, the verdict of wise and acute men can even already 
make amends for the silence of interested antagonists. We have 
indeed no wish to give undue weight in these matters to unprofes- 
sional authority, but general results and comparative criticism we 
do consider fair ground for the historian who can tread it with 
caution, and a due sense of his own deficiencies. Of all the men 
in modern times worthy of that name, it is probable that Gibbon 
was the only one who could, at any period othis life, have told oif 
a company, or marched it round a barrack -yard ; yet wc suspect 
that many a grizzled moustache is by this time pleasurably and 
profitably engaged in M. Thiers' narrative of Moreau’s cautious 
career on the Danube, and Napoleon’s dazzling exploits on the 
Bormida. A great follower of Niebuhr (Dr. Arnold) has, in his 
‘ Lectures on Modern History,’ some remarks on the privileges of 
unprofessional writers in this matter, and their limits, which we 
think it worth while to quote : — 

‘ The writer of history,’ he says, ‘ must speak of wars, of legislation, i 
of religious disputes, of political economy, yet he cannot be at oiicel 
soldier, seaman, &c. Clearly then there is a distinction to be drawn > 
soinewheic : there must be a point up to which an unprofessional judg-| 
inent of a profcssionul subject may be not only competent but of high! 
authority, altliough hc\ond that point it cannot venture without preV 
sumption and folly. Tlic distinction seems to lie originally in the dif^ 
ferciice between the ])uwer of doing a thing and that of perceiving) 

whether it be well done or not It would appear that what we) 

understand least in the profession of another is the detail of the practice/ 
Applying this to the art of war, we shall see, I think, that the part 
which unprofessional men can least understand is what is technically 
called tactics. Let a man be as versed as he will in military history, he 
must well know that in these essential points of the last resort he is 
helpless ; and the commonest serjeant, or the commonest soldier, knows 
infinitely more of the matter than he does. But in proportion as we 
recede from these details to more general points— first to what is tech- 
nically called strategy, that is to say the directing of the movements of 
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an army with a view to the accomplishment of the object of a campaign, 
and next to the whole conduct of the war, as political or moral questions 
may affect it — in that proportion general knowledge and powers of mind 
come into play ; and an unprofessional person may, without blame, speak 
and write on military subjects, and may judge of them sufficiently.’ 

So far Dr. Arnold^ whose authority we a:re unwilling on this 
subject to dispute. His readers will, however, do well to re- 
member that in this passage the Doctor is pleading his own 
cause^ for it is well known that military transactions had for him 
the attraction which they often exercise on studious men. He 
might have added that the cases must after all be very few in 
which the strategical lucubrations of lawyers or divines can ,dc- 
serve or meet with from the initiated more than the indulgence 
which amateur actors receive from a polite audience. It is pro- 
bably not often that unprofessional men are so unconscious of their 
own deficiencies as seriously to infringe on the limits traced out 
by this judicious guide. The late Rev. Sydney Smith, indeed, 
once informed us that he had been occupied ^vith the perusal of 
a technical military^ work ; and we found ori inquiry that the 
attraction consisted not certainly in the subject or its treatment, 
but in the circumstance tliat it was written by a brother clergy- 
man. If our memory be faithful — would it were more so for the 
convivial dicta of our departed friend — the title of the work was 
‘ Dealtry on the Pike E.vercisc.* It was composed, we believe, 
at that period of expected invasion when curates were corporals 
and Oxford tutors exercised in Christ Church meadow, and was 
described to us as bristling with such terms as * to the left, push,’ 
&c. Such works are rare ; but details of all kinds arc dan- 
gerous ; and when the unprofessional historian crowds his pages 
with attempts at vivid description of scenes in the like of which 
he never mingled, the result is very usually bulk without value and 
minuteness without accuracy. The s])here of action and scope of 
judgment w^hich is claimed by such men as Arnold and Niebuhr, 
we nevertheless cheerfully concede to another writer with whom 
we are reluctantly compelled to renew a controversy commenced 
in a former number of this Journal. Wc are far from complain- 
ing of Mr. Alison for the unrestrained and frank expression of 
his opinions in matters of war and strategy. We do not object 
to him as a, strategist. On this point we only reserve to ourselves 
the liberty of proving that he is a very bad one, and that lie has 
totally misunderstood the subject which he has treated. We do 
complain of him as a historian. As such we have before objected 
to him the careless, rash, and credulous acceptance of statements 
which he ought to have suspected, and which wc knew to be 
untrue : we now accuse him of inexcusable perseverance in error 

and 
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and other minor delinquencies^ wbich> pace tanti vin, we shall 
bj-and-bye venture to specify. 

But before we do so, the work of Captain Siborne demands 
a portion of our space. This officer’s acquirements in a scientific 
branch of his profession, of which he has given evidence in his 
models of the ground of Waterloo, entitle his views of that con- 
flict to much higher consideration than those of Mr. AlisOn. 
With great respect, however, for his zeal and honesty in the search 
for truth, and admitting that professional knowledge has saved 
him from the presumptuous blunders which disfigure Mr. Alison’s 
chapters on Waterloo, still we must say that, viewed as a history, 
and not as a collection of anecdotes, his work is defective in one 
important particular. It seems to us, as far as the British ope- 
rations are concerned, drawn from every source except from the 
commandcr-in- chief and the few officers attached at the time to 
head-quarters who really knew or could know anything of value 
about the great features of the business. This imperfection is in 
our opinion very observable in one or two passages, which we 
shall shortly have occasion to quote. 

Wc have, however, in the first instance to thank Captain Siborne 
for some passages in a note to his fifth chapter, page 164, sug- 
gestive of a point of one of the main questions at issue between 
Mr. Alison and ourselves, whibh in our former remarks on that 
learned magistrate's Waterloo lucubrations we omitted to notice. 
If anything could add to the credit which the Duke deserves for 
those arrangements for the collection and movement of the force 
under his own command, which were calculated to meet every 
contingency and overcome every difficulty of his defensive position, 
it would be that in a matter entirely beyond liis control these 
essential and unavoidable difficulties should have been aggravated 
by one of those accidents to which all military operations, but 
especially those of allied armies, are exposed. At five o’clock 
in the morning of the 1 5lh it was apparent to the Prussians that 
the attack ujion the advanced corps of General Ziethen wtis a 
serious one, a bona fide movement of Napoleon by Charleroi. 
This certainty was the one thing needful in the eyes of the Duke 
of Wellington ; with it his course was clear, and without it he was, 
as wc have seen, determined not to move a regiment from its can- 
tf>nments. We cannot explain how it happen^, but we are certain 
that it was by no fault of the British Commander-in-chief, that no 
Prussian report of the transaction reached Brussels till five Ih the 
afternbon. The distance being about forty miles, there can be 
no question that the intelligence which ho acted might' and 
ought to have reached him by 10 a.m. As it uus, the I^ince of 
Orange, as we have stated in our former article^ was the first to 
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bring tbe news^ soon after ;lbreo Q*clpGk» p.ii.> having ndflpn^ ii|A 
from the advanced posts at Binchc to dii^ie with the Duke^... The 
iaUer vras well aware ,ky;aecovmts received from the direction of 
Mom that- the enemy was in motion, and for that reason had 
taken care to remain during the day at his head*quarters, or witinn 
a few, yards of theiii> having declined a proposal to accompany 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland on a visit to the 
Duchess of Richmond, without, however, spreading premature 
alarm by assigning the true reason. Orders for the movement of 
the troops were issued on the receipt of these first accounts from 
the I^rincc of Orange, and further orders were issued at about 
&ve, after an interview with the Prussian General Muilling, who 
was stationed at Brussels, and had at length received his rejlorts 
from General Ziethen. It is clear that — if a circumstance over 
which the Duke had no control had not thus operated to iiis dis- 
advantage, and directly in favour of his adversary — the orders 
which were issued at 5 p.m. might have been given out at 10 
in the morning. We shall not follow the examine of Mr. Alison 
and others, by indulging in worthless speculations as to what 
might then have occurred. It is suflicient to know that in spite of 
adverse accidents the Duke’s arrangements for the collection of his 
troops were such as to enable him to inflict the next day a bloody 
defeat upon the force in his front. The accident in itself waa a 
purely Prussian one ; for the intelligence to be received was to 
come, not from Sir H. Hardinge and Blucher’s liead-quafters to 
the Duke, but from General Ziethen at the advanced posts of the 
Prussian lines to General Muilling ; and the Duke is to be blamed 
ibr it precisidy as much as he is for the more famous failure of 
the dispatch to General Bulow voii Dennewit/, which led to the 
absence of the 4th Prussian corps from the field of Ligny. After 
all, it is desirable to see whether after this failure of communi- 
cation there was cause for blame on account of delay in collecting 
the troops, or indeed at all, considering that the French army was 
not itself collected — that is to say, its columns closed up and in 
a state to commence an operation — till late in the day of the JGth, 
as is stated by Captain Siborne, writing from information from tlie 
French staff; and that even Marshal Ney had not joined the anny 
and had not his horsca and equipages, and had been under the 
necessity of purchasing horses from Marshal the Dtic dc Treviso, 
whowassic^, . . 

We find in chap.;vii. vol. i. p, 247, a passage which indicates 
the defect we have noticed as pervading the volumes of Captain 
Siborne. It represents the Duke on the morning of the 17th as 
< sharing the iignoraiDcar which, pmbably prevailed in his army as to 
the coj^tiow, pitospect 0 |,and intentiotui^iof his nlliea consequent 
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on the affair of Ligny, and as obtaining after all very imperfect in- 
formation on material points. 

‘ The Duke had received no intelligence of Blucher^ and probably 
judging from the advanced position of the (French) vedette in question, 
that xmaiefceT might have been the result of the battle of Ligny^ the 
Prussians could not have made any forward movement likely to en- 
danger Key’s right, he came to the conclusion that it was quite possible 
that on the other hand Napoleon might have crossed the Namur roac* - 
and cut off his communication with Blucher. His Grace therefore de- 
sired Vivian to send a strong patrole along the Namur road to gain in- 
telligence respecting the Prussian army. A troop of the 10th Hussars 
under Captain Grey was accordingly dispatched on this duty, accom- 
panied hy Lieut.-Coloiicl Sir Alexander Gordon, one of the Duke’s 
aides de-camp. As the ])atrolc advanced along the road, the vedftte 
before mentioned began to circle, (evidently to give notice of the approach 
of an enemy. This induced the patrole to move forward with great 
caution, so as to guard against the possibility of being cut off. Never- 
theless, it advanced four or five miles along the road, and Sir A. Gordon 
brought hack word that the Piussians had retreated towards Wavre ; that 
the French occupied the ground on which the battle had been fought ; 
but that they had neither crossed nor even possessed themselves of the 
high road, along which the patrole had proceeded almost into the imme- 
diate vicinity of their advanced posts.’ 

It is a mistake to suppose, as Captain Siborne does, that on 
the morning of the 17lh (or even on the night of the 16th) the 
Duke was uninformed of what had occurred on the Pmssian 
field of battle. He had at the Prussian head- quarters a staff- 
officer, the present Governor- General of India, then Colonel Sir 
Henry Hardinge, who sent him repeated reports during the battle. 
He had written f)ne after he was himself severely wounded, which 
was brought to the Duke by his brother. Captain Hardinge of the 
Artillery, with a verbal message given after nightfall. Till night- 
fall, moreover, the Duke could sec ; and, need it be added, did 
see with his own eyes from Qualre Bras what passed on the 
Prussian field of battle. With his glass he saw the charge and 
failure of the Prussian cavalry, Blucher’s disaster, and the re- 
treat of the Prussian army from the field of battle. Captain 
Wood of the 10th Hussars, then at the outposts, pushed a 
patrole towards the Prussian field of battle at daylight, and as- 
certained and immediately reported to the Duke that the Prus- 
sians were no longer in possession of it. The Duke then sent, as 
Captain Siborne narrates, with another squadron of the 10th under 
Captain Grey, Sir A. Gordon, who had been with his Grace on 
the Prussian field of battle the preceding day, and therefore knew 
the ground, in order to communicate with the rear-guard of the 
Prussian army, and to ascertain their position and designs. Sir 
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A. Gordon found the field of battle deserted, except by a few 
French vedettes: these were driven in, and Gordon with his 
squadrons crossed the field of battle unmolested, and communi- 
cated verbally with General Ziethen, commanding^ the Prussian 
rear-guard, at Sombref, on the road to Namur, where the Prussian 
left had rested in the battle of the preceding day. Having accom- 
plished this service, the Duke’s aide-de-camp returned as he had 
gone, unmolested, to Quatrc Bras. If Sir A. Gordon had lived, 
probably Captain Siborne might have learned the real account of 
the transaction from him, and would then have known that the 
patrole moved the whole way to Sombref, and brought back, not 

t vague report that the Prussians had retreated tow'ards Wavre, 
ut the most positive accounts of their movements and intentions, 
soon as Gordon returned with his patrole the Duke 
gave orders for the army to occupy the position in front of 
Waterloo, of which he had a perfect knowledge, having seen it 
frequently, and of which no knowledge could have been had by 
any other officer in the army. The road to and through the 
village of Genappes having been cleared of all hospital and store 
carriages, and of every impediment, the infantry and artillery 
were put in motion in broad daylight in different columns, to cross 
the different bridges over the Dyle. These movements were as 
regular as on a parade. The outposts, particularly those of the 
riflemen, were kept standing, and movements were made by the 
British cavalry so as to attract the enemy’s attention, and conceal 
the retrograde movement of the infantry. The cavalry remained 
on the ground, and the commander-in-chief with them, till be- 
tween three and four of the afternoon. In this position he saw 
more than Captain Siborne appears to be aware of. He saw all 
that was done on and near the lately-contested ground of Ligny, 
the detachment of Grouchy’s corps towards Wavre, following the 
retreat of Blucher, and the march of the main mass of the French 
army along the great road from Sombref. N o movement was made 
in his front, and he did not order the retreat of his cavalry till the 
advanced patroles of the enemy had touched the vedettes on the 
high road on his left. The retreat of our cavalry was undoubtedly 
facilitated by a storm, which made it difficult for either party to ma- 
noeuvre off the main roads. With the single exception, however, 
of the affair at Genappes with the French lancers, it was con- 
ducted with as much security as that of the infantry, and the army 
found itself in the evening collected from every quarter on that 
famous and well-chosen ground, with every feature of which the 
Duke was familiar. The Duke was on the field at daybreak, in 
spite of weather, after having written some letters to the King of 
France and others. He visited the posts in Hougomont, and 
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g^ve orders for the defensive worics for musketry, which ^er^* 
i’prmed in the garden: He rode thence to La Haye Saihte, and 
on to the extreme left of his position. It a curious cifcim- 
st^nce, not mentioned by the historians, ^at having throughout 
the night, from the 17th to the 18th, cbminunicated bypattoles, 
through Ohain, with the Prussian corps d’arm^e on its 'iharch 
from Wavre, he saw the Prussian cavalry collected in h’mass on 
the high ground on the Waterloo side of the defile of St. Lambert 
at an early hour of the day, at least an hour before the com- 
mencement of the battle — the very cavalry that is represented 
to have been seen from the French bead-quarters in a letter 
written by Marechal Soult to MarecliJil Grouchy, dated at half- 
past one, which letter is printed by Grouchy in a pamphlet pub^ 
lished in the United States, and given in a note to page 4w of 
Captain Siborne’s first volume. 

The course of our observations, which have insensibly almost 
degenerated into narrative, has brought us to a critical period of 
the drama. If we look back through the preceding acts we shall 
see that no passage of the Duke’s campaigns is more pregnant 
with evidence <)f the omnipresent, indefatigable, personal activity, 
and imperturbable coolness which distinguished him, than the 
period which has come under our notice. We have seen that 
on the morning of the 16th, while Ney was preparing hif( 
attack and closing up bis columns, which, when he tdok theif 
command, extended for some twelve miles to his rear, the 
puke found time for an interview with the Prui^sian Ge- 
neral at Ligny. He returned to Quatre Bras in time for the 
opening of that conflict. He reconnaitred in person the wootl 
of Bossu, and was indeed the first to discover that thp attack 
was about to be incade by a very large body of troOps. A 
straggling fire bad been going on '^ince morning, but tb^ of^ 
ficers whom he found on the spot still doubted whether a seriotts 
attack was impending. The Duke’s quick eye, however, de- 
tected an officer of high rank reviewing a strong body, and his 
car caught the sound, familiar to it the precursor of sitcli 
scenes, ^ L’Empereur recompensera teluJ qui s’avancera.’ Hi 
instantly recommended the Prince of Oi*an‘ge to Withdra^ his 
vanced parties, and the few Belgian guns, Which Were in ah 
advanced and exposed position. The attack instantly ensued, 
not to cease till nightfall. According to his unifortn practice^ 
and cprtainly with not less than his usual care, the Duke posted 
all the troops himself, , and ' no '^oVement wes made but li^ hb 
order. He was on the fie)d jllr dark, as/ long sis any conte^ 
lasted. When atj the close' of that, weary day bthehl 'liSnkini 
to rest on the ground they hkd'sb travely iiairitained, ahd‘ttliile 
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of Britisb, outposts f^as bein^ formed for the night, far 
ip. ,^iv^C^^of tl^^ origjimily bcp^ipi^^bne of thd cavali^ 

re^p^^p^ts, which were then arriving in >apia succession, reached' 
t|to,.fpot ,whefe the Dylce was sitting. ft was commanded by an 
intiniate friend of the Duke-^by one' of tl^e gentlest^ tlie bravest, 
and most; accomplished soldiers who ever s^t ip an English saddle, 
the late General Sir Frederick Ponsonby. ^He found the Duke 
reading some English newspapers which had just reached him, 
joking over their contents, and making merry with the lucubrations 
of London politicians and speculators on events. 

The condition meanwhile, of the said politicians at home, in^ 
eluding the cabinet, was past a joke^ It was one which the 
pii^fpndity of their ignorance alone made endurable. If hos- 
tmtiesjwqre now in progress in Belgium and a British army in 
the Acid, steamers would be plying between Ostend and London 
or Dover, frequent and punctual as those which crowd the river 
from London- bridge to Greenwich in Whitsun week. A fresh 
lie and a new exaggeration would reach the Stock Exchange at 
intervals of a quarter of an hour. With such means of communi- 
cation Bluchcr*s losses on the IGth would have been operating on 
the funds within a few hours of their report at Brussels, and the 
Prussian retreat from Ligny would have more than counterbalanced, 
in public opinioni the maintenance of our position at Quatre 
Bras. To a late hour of the 20th of June, however, the smuggler 
had been the only organ of intelligence to the English cabinet, 
and) nothing but vague accounts that the French army was }n 
ipotion lia/d been conveyed by these lugsailcd messengers. It was 
thus, th^t the first authentic intelligence, though It contained the 
bane of a serious disaster to the Prussian arms, was qualified not 
merely by thc> antidote of the Dukc^s success at Quatre Bras, but 
by tfie following additional facts; — that the Duke was at the head 
of his Qwn army collected in a position of his own choice, in high 
confidence and spirits, in military communication with Blucher^ 
and qn the point of engaging with Napoleon. Tbe bearer of this 
stirring intelligence, . which the nerves of Lord Castlercagh were 
better strung to receive ^ihan those of Lord Liverpool, W'as the 
Right Honourable J^lauvi^e Fitzgerald, llie Knight of Kerry. 
Like n^my.otljLerjeivilj^ns he hqd been attracted by the interest of 
the seene and. houir to Bi;nsfe1s about a fortnight previous to the 
comipepceip.ent, Qf, hostilities.) As/ah old and valped friend of his 
mn$t,rioxs$ .qonpUypftap, he , ^ad feegn la constant guest at head- 
qqa^ters; apipng^pt^ieradYentuves otii^^ ihteres|t, had visited the 
gro^d qf, Quati^e. Brasi qn.the,j|7iiv b^d remained there till 
thp ifipixuneiitcei^nt pf tl^e r^qirpa^^oi* the fcaval’ry^ when , he had 
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randum of his recollections^ we can now present^ in words better 
than ourown^ the circumstances under which he became entrusted 
with such a communication! and the effect it produced on those 
who received it. Not being able, with reference to our limits, to 
insert thg memorandum in extenso, we must premise that our friend 
had been induced by circumstances to leave Brussels at a very 
early hour on the 18 th with the intention, not of returning to 
England, but of endeavouring to reach the head-quarters of 
General Sir C. Colville, whose division was on the right of the 
British army. Ghent W'as his first object, but being advised that 
the direct route was encumbered, he proceeded thither by Ant- 
werp. The Knight was accompanied by the late Marquis of 
Ormonde : and he says — 

* Wc arrived at Antwerp about five in the morning, and after refresh- 
ing ourselves and looking nt the eathedral for about an hour, ww pro- 
ceeded to Ghent as fast as 'wc could, and arrived there about two o’clock. 
We dined with the commanding officer of the 29th regiment, who had 
been an old acquaintance of Lord Ormonde.^ Wc engaged a carriage and 
arranged to proceed after midnight for the division of the army under 
General Colville. I was just entering the hotel between six and seven 
in order to go to bed, when Sir P. Malcolm drove up from Brussels. I 
told him our ])lan, when he earnestly entreated me to wait till he had 
returned from the King of France, then at Ghent, to whom he was going 
to convey a message from the Duke of Wellington. I waited accord- 
ingly I on his return he pressed me in the most earnest manner to pro- 
ceed to London and communicate to the Government what had occurred. 
He argued the necessity of such a course, from the Duke of Wellington 
having declared to him that morning that he would not write a line until 
he had fought a battle, and from tlic false and mischievous rumours 
which had circulated and gone to England, and the total ignorance of 
the English Government as to what had taken place. lie said that he 
was desirous of writing to the First Lord of the Admiralty, but that 
etiquette precluded his entering into any details on military subjects 
w'hen the General had not written : that if I consented I w’ould greatly 
relieve the GovernmeiU and do essential public service, as, independent 
of the Prussian ctSe, of which I kiiew^ more than any other individual 
could communicate to the Government, there were subjects of a must 
confidential nature which he would entrust to me to be told to Lord 
Castlereagh, our Foreign Minister ; that he would put me into a sloop of 
war at Ostend and send me across at once. I, however, rather re- 
luctantly assented. He then told me he had left the Duke at half-past 
ten' that morning with the army in position on ground which he had 
already examined, determined to give battle, and confident of success, 
and that he was in military communication with Marshal Blucher. 

* We accordingly changed our route and proceeded at once to Ostend, 
where the Admiral wrote a few lines, merely saying that Buonaparte had 
defeated the Prussians with great loss, that the Duke was in position as 
described before, that he had prevailed on the Knight of Kerry to convey 
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that despatcliy >vho also could funiisli all particulars ^hich were as yet 
known, for the information of the Government. We ])ad rather a slow 
passage. After we were under weigh a gendarme, with some' mail 
bags in a boat, overtook the vessel, and said reports had just arrived that 
the Duke of Wellington w’as driving the French at all points. We 
proceeded at once, after landing at Deal, to town, and arrived at the 
Admiralty at half-past four (Tuesday, June 20Lh). Lord Melville had 
gone to the House of Lords, whither I followed him ; and on presenting 
the despatch he immediately summoned the Cabinet Mii^sters from both 
Houses to meet in the Chancellor’s room, which they did instantly. 

^ I was requested to communicate the particulars r^erred to in Admiral 
Malcolm’s letter ; I said (in order to avoid anything unnecessary) 1 
wished to know' how far the Cabinet was already informed of what liad 
occurred j Lord Liverpool said that they knew nothing. I asked if they 
had not heard of the battle with the Prussians. He said “ No.” I then 
a8ke(| had they not heard that Napoleon hud moved his army? lie said 
that reports by smugglers to tliat ctfcct had conic across, but tliat nolliing 
was certfiiii. I then gave a detail of all the circumstances that luid come 
to my knowledge, and endeavoured to impress on them the iilmosi; con- 
fidence in the success of the Duke of Wellington in any hattle that should 
take place. I stated the nature of the driving in of the Prussians on the 
15th, as exidaiued to me by the Commandant at Mens. I was enabled 
to describe very particularly the gloiious hattle at Quatre liras, as given 
to me by a gallant officer of the Rifle Brigade, who was near tlic Duke 
during its continuance, and wlio was wounded there ; he gave me n very 
clear account of the action, and affirmed that he had never seen his Grace 
expose himself so much personally, or so thoroughly direct every part of 
the operations, in any of the Peninsular fights with wliicli he W'as 
familiar. I explained, on Sir Colin Camphell^s authority, the Duke’s 
thorough knowledge of the ground which lie had occupied on the morn- 
ing of Sunday (the 18th). 

‘Ministers expressed their great relief and gratification at the intel- 
ligence I had furnished, as the town had been inundated with the most 
alarming and dangerous rumours, and that from the lengtji of time since 
they had received any positive communication from the Duke of Wel- 
lington, considerable anxiety undoubtedly existed, but that I liad 
effectually removed it. On the following morning /sarly I called on 
Lord Castlereagh before he went to his office. I asked him whether he 
thought I had impressed upon the Cabinet the perfect confidence which 
I myself felt as to the Duke’s success. He said I had, but that he 
wished for a good deal of conversation with me. I then explained to 
him those particulars which Admiral Malcolm had desired me confi- 
dentially to convey, particularly as to what concerned the position and 
personal safety of the French king, and other points which it is unne- 
cessary to recapitulate. We had a most interesting discussion on the 
whole state of the two countries as relating to the war. It w'as certainly 
gratifying to me to have relieved the anxiety of Ministers, and through 
them of the public, but Sir P. Malcolm lost me the march to Paris.’ 
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To return to Captain Siborne. He criticises the conduct of 
the Emperor Napoleon for not following up with sufficient 
activity, on the 16th, the movement which he had made with so 
much success on the 15th; but a little reflection upon the in- 
formation' which he has obtained on the movements of the French 
army must have convinced him that the troops which had been on 
their extreme left in French Flanders, and which formed the rear 
of the column pf which the head was engaged on the Sambre on 
the 1 5th, could not be closed up till a late hour on the 16th. It 
is easy to speculate on possible consequences of supposed circum- 
stances. Those who indulge in such speculations would do well 
to consider that rapidity is purchased by exhaustion. 

Of the numerous critics of the Belgian campaign, some have 
been disposed to consider that the Prussians on the 18th were slow 
in bringing their columns to bear effectively on the French right. 
We have reason to believe that the individual who would have 
had most cause for complaint on this score would be the last to 
entertain this charge. We feel very certain that if the Duke 
could have exchanged commands with Blucher or Bulow on that 
day, he would have been very cautious how he brought into action 
by driblets even that portion of the Prussian troops which had not 
actually shared the discomfiture of Ligny. Captain Siborne judi- 
ciously avoids casting any reflection on the Prussians, though at 
pages 144 and 150 of volume ii. he states the fact that General 
Ziethen refused to detach any portion of his troops for the purpose 
of strengthening, by tlicir ])artial aid, the British line of battle at 
a moment certainly of great ])ressurc. W e doubt not that Ziethen’s 
orders on this head were strict. We believe them to have been 
dictated by a wise caution, and we look upon the conduct of the 
Prussians and their commander on the 1 8th with no feeling but 
that of admiration for the energy with which they had rallied 
after discomfiture, and the boldness with which they left General 
Thielman to make the best he could of it against* Grouchy’s 
superior force at Wavre, Before the retreat on the morning of 
the 17th speculation was busy among our officers on the outposts at 
Quatre Bras as to the probable results of the affair of the previous 
day to the Prussian force. A party of them was joined by Cap- 
tain, now Colonel, Wood, who had just returned from the patrole 
service mentioned above. Will they stop before they reach the 
Rhine? was a question started by one. Captain Wood, who had 
seen much service with the Prussians, having been on the staff of 
Sir C. Stewart (now Lord Londonderry) in 1813 and 1814, replied, 

* If Blucher or Bulow be alive, you may depend upon it they will 
stop at no great distance.’ The young officer was right, as Napoleon 
found to his cost. We know that, whatever incompetent critics 
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jTiJiy say, tlielilgbest testimony to llic co-opcralion o£ tlie Prussians 
ill every particular, that of the Duke, has been cver'since unwiocl 
anti uncompromising ; npv has he ever stopped or stooped to con- 
sider whether by' doing justice to the fame of his allies hp might 
give a handle to his eiicmle-s tQ detract from his own. 

We do not on this occasion choose to enter u|K)n any formal 
criticism of Napoleon as a general. We must, however, say 
that if English writers were as much disposed tof detract from 
his reputation as they are to cavil at the conduct of the 
Duke and Dluclicr, some documcnls under his own hand 
would afford them matter for anima<]\'ersion. Take, for in- 
stance, Napoleon’s two letters to Marshal Ncy written early 
on the IGth from Charleroi, l^'liey are addressed to a man who 
had just been placed at the head of some forty thousand men so 
much a T improvisfc that he did not even know the names of his 
officers, or what the Gonnans call the dislocation of his trooi)S, 
much less the nature of the country, or the amount of the force in 
his front ; and wlio was so unprovided uilh staff-oHicers tluit lie 
was obliged to select them at llie moment from regiments of the 
line; yet this man, in the first of these letters, received at about 
eleven o’clock of the IGlh, is directed lobe at llrussels by seven 
o’clock the next morning, an<l in the second it is assumed as 
matter of high probability that the ICnglish had already retired 
from Brussels and Nivel les. , Let it not be forgotten that Napo- 
leon’s means of learning or guessing at tli(j Duke’s dispositions 
were far greater than any which the Duke possessed of learning 
wbat passed within the Fjoncli lines. AVe will venture, without 
blaming .Vapoleoii in our ignoiancc of his grounds for belief, to 
say that if at any one period of the Duk(*’s career lie had given 
iirders so iinpracticnblc to ex(*cutc, or displac'd ignorance so 
complete as is indicated in these two loiters to Ney, bis Dis- 
patches would have been rcjprinted by the Iladical j)ress, :md 
cjuoicd in the House of Commons as evidence of his incapacity 
for Command. AVith Mr. Alison, indeed, fir an adviser, luj 
might have rendered a coup do main on Brussels an easy exjdolt. 
As it was, and in the absence of sucli a good genius, liis rejily 
might have been that of Marinion to King James’s proposal of a 
visit to Tam v.’orth : — 

‘ Much honour’d were iny hunihlc home. 

If in its halls King James should come ; 

But Nottingham has archers good, 

And Yorkshire men are stern of mood. 

And many a banner shall be torn, 

And many a knight to ground be borne, 

And many n sheaf of shafts be rpent 
Ere Scotland’s king shall crosrs the 'f rt;3it.’ 
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Mnvinion’s rcplj,by the way, reminds us of one of General Alava's 
mv aide-de-camp of Junot who, under a flag of truce we believe, 
was dining at the Duke’s table in Portugal at a period when 
Lisbon was in our possession. The Frenchman took occasion to 
observe that the Durhesse d’Abrantes, then at Ciudad Rodrigo, 
comptait faire ses conches at Lisbon in the autumn. ‘ Prevenez la,' 
said General A lava, ^ fjuellc premie hien garde de ves trente milk 
diahles d' acccnichcurs en rom/e quelle trouvera en ckernin.' H owevor, 
Napoleon had not long to wait for an opportunity of estimating, 
in his own person, the difficulty of the task which in his off-hand 
manner he had suggested to his lieutenant. Nunieiically superior 
to his antagonist in cavalry and artillery, morally superior in the 
homogeneous composition and warlike experience ol his army, he 
yet found himself unable, with the single exception of the capture 
of the farm of La Have Sainte, to gain an inch of ground from 
some thirty thousand Knglish anti (ierman infantry. Of this very 
body, which bore the brunt of llie whole* contest, be it rcinein- 
berod that not above six or sev<*n thousand liad seen a shot fired 
before. It was composed of second battalions to so great an ex- 
tent that we cannot but imagine that this disadvantage would have 
been felt had the Duke al tacked the French army, as he would 
have attacked it, at (Juatre Bras on the 17tb, if the Prussians had 
maintained th(‘ir ])()sition at Ligny — as he would have attacked 
it on the 18th at Waterloo if the army with which he entered the 
soutli of France liad been at his disposal. For purposes of resist- 
ance the fact is uncpiestionahle that these raw British i)attalions 
were found as effective as the veterans of the Peninsula ; but it 
might have been haxardoiis to mancDuvrc under fire, and ovf‘r all 
contingencies of ground, with some of the very regiments which, 
while in position, never flinched from the cannonade or cavalry 
charges through the live-long day of Waterloo. 

We find little occasion for remark t)n Captain Siborne’s minute 
narrative of that conflict. His p)sltive additions of any import- 
ance to the facts slated by former writers consist chiefly in 
evidences of the incapacity of the greater part of the Dutch and 
Belgian, and some of the Hanoverhm contingents, to face the 
storm of fire to which our line was exposed, or even to make a 
<lecent show of support to tliose engaged. Truth has demanded 
of Captain Siborne that these evidences should not be sup- 
pressed ; but, with Captain Siborne, we arc disposed to make 
every allowance for men whose introduction to such scenes had 
not been gradual, for regiments which, in many instances, were 
little better than militia, and who could not be expected to share 
that moral confidence in the skill and fortune of their commander- 
in- chief, which never for an instant forsook those who had served 
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under him in the Peninsula — and which the electricity of patriotic 
pride conveyed entire to the British soldiers who first flei^jpd 
their steel at Waterloo. 

II. would be difficult to imagine a more varied test than that to 
which the resolution of those troops was subjected wlio really 
]>]ayed their part in the action. Throughout the day the fire of 
the French batteries was only interrupted to give place to the 
most desperate attacks of infantry and cavalry. The great attack 
of thirty-seven squadrons of the latter force, described in page ^7 
of Ca})tain Siborne's second volume, was unquestionably the least 
murderous, but perhaps, in the first instance, the most formidable ; 
for it succeeded so far as to place the French s(]uadrons in actual 
possession of the whole line of our advanced batteries, from where 
our right rested on Ilougonioiit to our left centre. Much blame 
was afterwards thrown on Marshal Ney by Napoleon for the failure 
of this great and gallant attempt. VV’o are not coinj>etont to settle 
the question between such litigants. It is possible that Napoleon 
may have been justified in repudiating its responsibility. It is 
certain that the French cavalry was sacrificed ; and it may be 
true, as the Enij)eror asserts, that it was sent forward without 
his direct sanction. It is ((U'tain, however, that this great mass 
of horsemen was employed in a manner wliich had often, under 
Napoleon, decided the fate of battles, — nav, that it actually ef- 
fected an object which bud lutberlo, in tbo Imperial campaigning, 
been considered equivalent to the gain of a victory. I'hc opera- 
tion was one which neither in intention nor ox(;eution should he 
confounded with the sudden and rapid exertions of cavalry, which 
are the ins])iration of the inoinent, descending at some critical 
instant upon bodies of men unjirepared for the shock — such as tlui 
cliargc of the ‘23rd and German dragoons at Talavera — of Lo 
Marehant, under Lord Combermere, at Salamanca — or of the 
heavy brigades at Waterloo. The opeialion we allude to is the 
steady, the organized, and not \ery rapid advance of a large 
mass of cavalry for the physical ]Uir])ose of establishing itself 
on an iin)K)rtant ])ortion of an enemy’s position, and with the 
moral object, in English phrase, of bullying its defenders into 
retiring lo a sufficient distance to enable troops of oilier arms 
to come up, and maintain the ground so acquired. As there 
is no surprise in the case, the latter and essential part of the 
operation clearly becomes a question of nerve and discijilinc, 
and both must be good in the first instance to enable even 
experienced troops to face SRcb an array of lancc and cuirass as 
succeeded in establishing itself on ihe ridge of our position at 
WaterltKi. The English squares, however, were so far froin 
retiring, that they were advanced by the Duke against the 
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ravulry, which they slaii^litcred with their cross (ire. Captain 
Sil^orne mentions one instance of a hasty discharge ; and it .may 
well have happened that, when that first long wave of .hi^ttle 
burst jupon the ridge, some of our raw recruits felt anxious. 
After a little cx])erience, however, these attaclis^ during which 
the French batteries were ncccssjuily as silent as our own, were 
felt as a positive relief. Our men came to look upon them, with 
a coolness amounting to contempt, and the only anxiety of the 
o^iccrs was to check any natural impatience in the ranlksi sp as 
to allow the French squadrons to come near enough to feel the 
fire. 

The only real gleam of success to the French arms was i that 
pecupation of the larm of La lJa>e Sainte, to which 
adverted. From Captain Sibornc’s narrative it is easy to 
the absurdity of the proposition maintained by some writers^ 
that, the loss of this post was one of small iinporiance and 
little injury to the British army. It was a serious annoyance; 
it led to some additional loss of life and limb in our ranks 
— Lord Fitzroy Somerset’s right arm is an instance— it gave 
facilities to the French ft>r their repeated attacks on our centre; 
and in the event of our beipg compelled to retire, it would have 
been of. great advantage to them. It migliA liave, been ^voided, 
for it was occasioned by nothing but cxhaustipr^iof tUOi ammvtni*’ 
tion for its garrison. 'Llierewas but one coinmunic;itiop ,>vitb the 
farm, by a gateway on llie road from Brussels to (Seqap})|^^,i and 
this was commanded by the French artillery. An easy, remedy 
^night have been, but unfortunately was not, adoptedT— pf^jncly, 
to break out a communication through the back ,wa)l of the 
farm-house, which would have been available no.t .oijly, ,fo;r ll^e 
hitrodiiction of aminunilion, but for ,thc relief and ^einfprpept.enL 
iif necessary, of the garrison. We doubt whether iUr^anyu^OPti** 
nental service the neglect of so minute a .featu^'c in a 
aplion (whatever its eventual imporlanpc) would be laid to the 
account of a commander-in-chief, Wp haye , .reason, however,. to 
believe tliat the Duke has often volunteered to bcar.^iU. re- 
sponsibility; and, ns it is the only confession he has.h;^) to m^he, 
we shall not dispute the point with his Qrace. , , ... , . 

, After, the repulse of the various .attacks jmn,dq PpOtrp, 

first by cavalry, )Lheti by infantry, and thirdly bj^thc (>yo cQ^^hmpd, 
jtwas e^^pcted ihat^ the nexjt wpuld be nuidc .by;PwlFiy».^n^5infiy< 
j|pd artiUery. jcpiubinccb Wja^. obvious, tjbat om* trjt^pf^fjWpijld 
require, extension, of .hne ^ 0 .ppg ^^9 the, jnfanJhy/ 
to eng^^c )yhh i(be .cavYft)^j M they, could 
saFy extensipn , fprmed^ift./squa^-.es as before, .ppv|)hj5iP9flessary 
^dity if i>^,A^q,qs^al,pr4ftr^, 
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iHercAire foAiied four deep. With this fovlnatioh 
cfitiilitid tWili their fire, or scattered with the bayonet, 
seHptSort of force ^ hich came nirJiinst tliein: and yet sonic itfcf- 
heeh found to censure this feature also in the Duke's 
dis'i^f^itihifs. W^hen at last their lonff enduranCo was rewarded l/y 
their fiodin^ themselves in possession of the enemy's position, and 
of every gun of that artillery which had decimated their ranks, a 
singular^ and we believe novel, feature of the scene served to dis- 
close tlie sudden and complete nature of the rout of llieir antago- 
nists. Where the French reserves liad been posted in rear of the 
front line, tlic muskets of considerahle bodies of iiKUi were found 
piled and abandoned ; a circ*umstance which shows how rapid 
atiay be the contagion of despair even in the ranks of a nation 
never excelled for exploits either of collective or individu.ll 
bravery. The British troops soon made over the task of jmrsuit 
to their less exhausted allies. Very forward among the British 
horsemen at this period, riding with a slack rein and somewhat of 
a Leicestershire seat, iniglit he seen an Knglish gentleman in the 
ordinary attire of that rcspeclahle but unniilitary character : this 
was Lord Apsley, the present Karl Bathurst, who had assisted at 
the battle as an amateur from its cominencenient, and who fol- 
lowed its fortunes to the last. Before the first shot was firijd his 
Lc/rdship had fallen in at the right of our lino with Lord Hill, who 
in his own quiet and comfortahlc maimer addressed him, ‘ Well, 
iriy Lord, I think your Lordship will sec a great battle to-day.’ 

' Indeed!* * Yes, indeed, my Lord; and I think thel'rcneh will 
get ^itcli a tbfasliing as they lia\e seldom had/ A fair specimen 
of the Sjjirit in which our old campaigners met the jfresfif/c of 
Napoleon’s presence. It was the biinple confession of faith and 
conVifction founded on experience ; lor who ever heard boast o¥ 
bra^^V]6' from the li])s of the Shr()])bhire farmer? Lord Apsley, 
havi'n^ ultimately ridden to the extreme of the L'nglisli pursuit; 
wa's/tvc believe, on returning to head-quarters, the first to coiri- 
iituhrcate to the Duke that the whole of the French arlillery was 
in ouV’possession. 

The illustrative ])latcs’ 'Which aecoinjiany Captain Siborno’s 
volumes are agreeable spefcimens of the aii.'igi}plogra])hic process ; 
but Wd imisi their assistance atone or two important periods of 
the traifsabtioil. An engraving of whic h Cenappes should be the 
centr’d,' *is ihuch Avanted to illustrate the retreat of the 17lh; aiicl 
it Wodld llte well to mark distinctly the bridges and fords of the 
D^le Whi;di w^re used in that operalidn. It inight be more diffii 
cult 'to trin^^ilhih compass the ground over which Blucliei* 
brbv^ht the' three corps of his army W ‘Out* assistance on the 18tb; 
and iheit^ viVioWS rdtitds might retj/tiirc more thhn One engrat^^ 
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fojT the purpose; but these additions, if attainalde, would add 
much to the value of the work. 

In matters of criminal legislation we arc fio advocates of the 
principle that the main object of punishment is the reformation 
of the offender. In the case of Mr. Alison, whom we have now 
to consider as coming before us, in French legal phraseology, en 
recidive, it is a satisfaction to us 1o reflect that, for special reasons, 
we never dreamt of such a result as that. Throughout his ten 
volumes there runs a serene satisfaction with his own dicta on 
military matters — an entire reliance on the dignity of an office 
held by sclf-appointiiicnt — and a more than Thucydidean con- 
viction of the value of a xTyj/xa fv aei collected from such sources 
as * Fouche’s Memoirs,* which forbade the slightest apprehension 
of disturbing his comj)lacency, or extracting from him any tardy 
c;onfession of fallibility in matters of opinion. In this respect we 
have suffcired no disappointment. Where demonstrable errors of 
fact were concerned, we might, houever, have expected that Mr. 
Alison would have pursued, in a revised edition, a course different 
in some particulars from that which he has adopted. Several were 
open to him, with regard to the observations on his iijirrative of the 
Jlelgian campaign, contained in the 140th number of this Journal. 
liitrenchcMl in the dignity of bis high functions, he might have 
refused to read, or neglected to notice, the remarks of an anony- 
mous, and, as he seems to bedieve, a youthful censor. IJe 
might have adopted our c’orrecllons where he found them valid, 
with a duo acknowledgment of bis obligations to the ejuarter 
from which they proceeded. Lastly, where he still found room 
for doubt, he might have aj)plic*d ordinary industry and accuracy 
to the verification of the points in f|ueslion, and thus have avoided 
a perseverances in certain errors — one of them, at least, not un- 
important — which still defiicc the record. We regret for Mr. 
Alison’s own sake that he has followed none of these modes. In 
most instances he has silenth/ adopted our corrections ; in the 
remainder he has persevered in his errors for want of information, 
which he might have had from ourselves for the asking, or, by 
common diligence, might have procured elsewhere. 

We arc unw’illing to trouble our readers with a detailed com- 
parison of the several passages in the tw^o editions, in establish- 
ment of our assertion that Mr. Alison has borrowed our a)iTcc- 
tions W’lthout acknowledgment. We ran easily anticipate the 
apology, that the incidents so treated are minutia' ; and, as such, 
of no great importance. Such an apology would be quite con- 
clusive, if Mr. Alison’s pretensions to accuracy and minuteness of 
detail, as a narrator of battles, were less ostentatiously put for- 
W’nrd. If he had dealt with his subjcct-mattpr more in the stylo 
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uf Thucydides, and less in that of Captain .Siborne, in the man- 
ner of that wliicli he assumes to be, a contributor to pfencrai his- 
tory, rather than of a contributor to the ' IJnitctl Service Gazette,’ 
ho would probably have avoided liability to correction, and cer- 
tainly would hjivc escaped our censure. When Titian painted 
flowers in his foreground lie took the trouble to design them with 
Linnean accuracy. The author who cites Captain this and Major 
that for the ffcsUc of individual regiments, ought to hav(! 
known that, in the cavalry affair of the l/th, the 7th llritish 
hussars were engaged not w ith cuirassiers, but with lancers. I’he 
distinction may appear trifling, but the novc'lty and peculiarity of 
the circumstances make it of interest to a large class of readers, 
for whoso S])ccial edification Mr. Alison has laboured. That W(* 
no longer hear of the Duke flinging himself occasionally into a 
Square, is an amendment of small consequence on onr credit side 
of the Jiccount ; but it is of some iiii])ortaiice to find Lord Hill 
restored to his functions as commander oi the second cor])s in the 
action, and no longer detached, by the l(*arncd Sheriff’s sjiocial 
order, to Hal, in charge of a body of 7000 men. Wc are haj)py 
also to find that Mr. Alison has scon reason to qualify liis eulogies 
of the Prussian position at Ligiiy, and to appreciate the distinction 
between its strategical and tactical Jiicrits. lw)r these, and one or 
two other rectifications of small moment, having reccrived no thanks 
from Mr. Alison, we respectfully claim those of his innuincrahlc 
readers. 

We now proceed to a case in which Mr. Alison, afun* diui 
warning, has acknowledged, indeed, our notice of liis error, but 
only to repeat it and insist upon it. As it is one which involves 
gross injustice to a Ih ussiaii oflicer of great merit, w(! make no 
apology for dw'elling upon it. In Mr. Alison’s former cdilioiijie 
describes Marshal Grouchy as probably matched in force by the 
Prussians under Thielinan, when he combated at Wavre. We 
took the liberty of telling him in our remarks, that he was mis- 
taken to the amemnt of some 15,000 men ; lor that, in fact, Thiel- 
man had but 10,000 to oppose to (jlrouchy’s 32,000. In Mr. 
Alison’s revised edition be repeats his statcjnent, with tlic a])- 
pendage of the following note : — 

‘ This has been denied as to the ovcr-inatching ; and it has been BJiiik 
the third Prussian corps, instead of rising, as Mr. Alison aays, to 35, ^>00, 
did not exceed 16,000 (Quart, llev. Ixx. 4G9, 470). lif hnsw^er to this 
it is only necessary to give the official return of the Prussian corps under 
Thielmau, as given by Plotho : — ^Third corps d’arniec, Thielnian, 33,000 
men, 96 guns. Thiclman, it is true, was engaged at Ligny, l)iit so was 
Grouchy, and the loss there could not have rnatcrialiy altered their rela- 
tive proportions. — Plotho, iv. 55, Appendi.\.* 
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Wlmt has been said we now say again ; and the only excuse we can 
suggest for Mr. Alison’s perseverance in so gross a misstatement 
bi ' that having been helped by ns to the existence of Plotho^s 
tv6rk, he has by some sad accident stumbled on a defective copy 
thereof^ Whatever was the original force of the third corps, it 
vtoiild have been worth while for Mr.* Alison, before he contra- 
dicted his guardian angel, the ‘ Quarterly/ in this matter, to have 
inquired whether Thieliiian, when in position at Wavre, retained 
(hat corps in its integrity. \Vc; prefer to state the circumstances, 
ivith their explanation, in Captain Sihorne’s language. Speaking 
of Thielnuin’s posilhui at Wavre on the 18th he says (vol. <ii. 

p. 278) 

‘Thielman intended iVial the 9th brigade should he posted in rear of 
this general position of his troops, so that its services might be made 
Hvaijablc according as circumstances might lequire ; hut through some 
misunderstanding m the transmission of the order, General von Ijorcke 
was induced, after liaving moved along the Ihusscls road luvtil near La 
Bavettc, thence to turn off to his left, and continue his march, accoi'di.ig 
to his original instructions, in the direction of Fromunt, Bourgeois, and 
St. Lamhcrt, towards Couture ; being under the impression that the 
wliolc corps had already commenced this march in pursuance of the 
general plan, and that his biigadc was desUnod to cover the movement. 
The departure of this brigade was not immediately discovered, and thus 

this misunderstanding Thiclman's force suffered an unexpected re- 
duction of six battalions and the foot battery No. 18, and consisted there- 
fore of only 15,200 men, with which nmnbcr he had now to contend 
against Marshal Grouchy’s force, nnioimting altogether to 32,000 men.* 
When W'e recollect that, under such circumstances of disproportion 
as these, Thiel man inaiutaiiuMl his position through the 18th, re- 
pelling thirteen dincrciit assaults on the town of Wavre, and that 
he^dkl not retire until ten o’clock on the following morning, effect- 
ing' his retreat with order and deliberation, and consoled by the 
knowledge of the result at Waterloo, w’o shall not fear contradic- 
tion wiien W’e reassert that no passage of the campaign did greater 
honour to the general and troops concerned than this defence of 
Wavre. If Mr. Alison’s statement of numbers were correct, few 
On the other hand would have been less creditable, becausp the 
position was strong and tlie Prussian was at last forced to retire. 
That statement therefore being, as it is, absolutely unfounded, in- 
volves a palpable injustice to a meritorious officer. 

In a note to page 932 Mr. Alison writes: — 

. * It* has been said (Quart. Rev. Ixx. 466) that the Prussian loss at 
Waterloo is to be found in Plotho, and that the statement in the text oil 
this point iseri'OOeous ; hut this is a mistake. Plotho gives no separate 
account of the loss on the 18th, but the whole loss of each corps from the 
15tli of June to the 8rd of Julv, and it amounts to/ &c. 
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Jt is no mistake. Wc have the tables before us as 
Our copy of Plotho is dated Berlin, 1818. ' We aro quite 
ready to lend it to Mr. Alison if he desires it, for bis 4th oF'*40th 
edition. Facing pages 116 and 117 of the Appendix to the 4lh 
volume^ he will find tabular statements of the loss of the three 
Prussian corps, the first, second, and fourth, not only for the whole 
campaign, but distinguishingthat incurred in their several actions, 
among them ‘ the loss on the 1 8th.* 'J'hose tables are very minute, 
as they specify not only non- commissioned officers and privates, but 
ihG Sjnellcuic or musicians of the regiments, and horses. The only 
list wanting is that of the third corps, uliich, ns even Mr. a^lison 
probably knows, was not engaged at Wateiloo. Wc may as 
fvc3ll add that, though Mr. Alison's courtesy forbids him to 
substitute the word falsehood for mistakti in this instance, we 
can baldly accept his indulgence. Our assertion, past or pre- 
sent, that the returns exist in Plolho’s Appendix, might bo a 
falsehood — it could hardly be a mistake, la such ilry matters of 
fact at least, a reviewer asserting the existence of a document 
which he had not seen, and which should turn out not to e.xist, 
would deserve harder language than that of Mr. Alison. 

It would have been eaay for Mr. Alison to have done full his- 
torical ju.sliec to the Duke of llriinswick, by the simple statement 
tl)at he fell gallantly fighting .at the head of his troops. Mr. 
iUisoifs passion for particulars has, however, again led him astray 
m saving that ‘ he nobly fell while heading a charge of his dcath's- 
ficad hussars in the latter jiart of the dav."* If tJierc is truth in 
Captain Siborne, the facts are these: — ‘ Tlie Duke had personally 
superintended a change of position, not a cdiarge, of his hussars, 
lie had then lieaded a charge of his laiieers which failed, aud was 
accompanying a movement in lelieul of die guard battalion of his 
infantry, and endeavouring to rally it when hard pressed, when 
the fatal shot struck him from his horse.’ (Siborne, vol. i. p. 116.) 
The ‘death’s-head hussars’ sounds better. Having dUinisscd 
these matters, of small account perhaps, but some of them of 
importance to us, for our own vindication from something worse 
than iiu^i^nracy, we arrive at a to])ic whic h coin})cls us to inflict 
on our readers a collation of certain passages ns they stand in 
the second and third editions of his work. In the second (that 
formerly handled by us) Mr. Alison’s langmvgc is this:— 

‘ Wellington and Blucher, at this critical period, were relying almost 
entirely upon secret intelligence, which was to he fancarded to them by 
FouchL . This extraordinary delay in collecting the troojis, when tire 
enemy was close af hand, cannot be altogether vindicated, ami it was well 
nigh attended with fatal consequences; but the secret cause which led to 
it is explained in Fouche’s Memoirs." That unparalleled intriguer,’ Ac. 
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He then goes on to cite that authentic and veracious compilation 
in tlie manner we have before noticed. In the third and revised 
edition of Mr. Alison's ^ History/ we read : — 

‘ Wellington and Bliicher, at this critical period, were either without 
correct information as to the enemy’s real designs, or relying upon secret 
intelligence, which was to be forwarded to them from Paris, as to his 
movements. This delay in collecting the troops, &c.^ would furnish 
ground for a serious imputation on the Duke’s military conduct, were it 
nut that it is now apparent he had heen misled by false information, 
perfidiously funiislictl, or as perfidiously withlicld, hy his cnrrcs2)o?i dents 
at PuriSy who, nnknofni to him, had hern gained hy Fouvhv,^ 

A juxtaposition of tlicse two passages will show that Mr. Alison 
has retired before our attack from one position, as quietly .pjs 
possible, in order to take up another. The manner in which this 
manmuvre is executed is further illustrated by a note to p. 881 . 
After requoting the story of the female s])y from the produc- 
tion impudently called Fouche's Memoirs, Mr. Alison then pro- 
ceeds : 

‘Extraordinary as this story is, it derives confirmation from the fol- 
lowing statement of Sir Walter Scott, who had access to the best sources 
of information, wliicli he obtained at Paris a few weeks after the battle. 
“ 1 have understood,” says he, “ on good authority, that a person, bear- 
ing for Lord Wellington’s information a detailed and nutlientic account 
of Buonaparte’s plan for the campaign, was actually dispatched from 
Paris in time to have reached Brussels before the commencement of hos- 
tilities. This communication w'as entrusted to a female, who was fur- 
nished with a pass from Fuuclu* himself, and ^vho travelled with all 
dispatch in order to accompli^Ii lier mission ; hut, being sto])p(Ml for two 
days on the frontiers of France, did not arrive till after the buttle of the 
16th. This fact, for such I hrlivre it to seems to countenance the 
opinion that Fouche maintained a correspondence 'with the allies, and 
may lead, on the other hand, to the suspicion that, though he dispute! led 
the intelligence in question, he contrived so to manage that its arrival 
should he too late for the imrpose which it was calculated to serve. At 
all events, the appearance of the French on the Sambre was at Brussels 
an unexpected piece df intelligence.” (PanVs Letters.^ It is remarkable 
that Scott’s sagacity liad in tin’s instance divined the very solution of the 
question which Fouche afterwards stated in his Memoirs as a feefe,*. On 
the other hand, Wellington says : “ Avant moii arrivee a Piuris au mois 
dc Jnillct, jc n’avais jamais vu Fouchd, ni cu avec lui cotnmunicatioii 
quelconquc, ni avec aucun de ceux qui sont lies avee lui.” (Letter to 
DamquricZy ^Gurwood, vol. xii. p. 649.) If this statement was incon- 
sistent Ivith the former, the Duke’s high character fur trutli and accu- 
racy would have rendered it decisive of the pokit ; but in reality it is not 
so. It only proves that the English j^cncral had had^io cominiitoication 
with Fouche, or those whom he knew to teliis agents.’ 

Mir. AlisoB then goes on to from various passages of the 
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Diikc*s letters^ that he was in communication at various periods 
with persons at Paris, anti cites* one letter to a Mr. Henoul, in 
which a ladj is mentioned. 

It will appear from all the above that Mr. Alison has, in one 
of his tacit corrections, borrowed without acknowledg;ment from 
the Quarterly, withdrawn from his assertion that the Duke was 
knowingly in correspondence with Fonche. lie now' shapes his 
imputation in another form. He asserts that the Duke was not 
only in communication with certain puppets of Foiirhe's at Paris, 
but that he actually governed his own military schoirics, tlie posi- 
tion and movements of his army, and rested the fate of I^mrojio on 
the expectation or possession of intelligence from such quarters. 
If, as Burke said, a man cannot live down these contemptible 
Calumnies, he must put up with them. If the Duke’s life and 
exploits cannot acquit him of such miserable sinqilicity in the 
eyes of Englishmen, we can give him little assisian(*e. Because 
the Duke says, on the J.3th of June, ‘ I have accounts from Paris 
of the 10th, on which day Buonapaiie was still tlien',’ it is seriously 
argued that he was very likely to believe that parties who supplied 
intelligence of a circumstance so recondite as the presence of 
Buonaparte at the Tuileries, could and would also supply the 
programme of Biu)naj)arte’s intended campaign. Mr. Alison, liow'- 
ever, still resting the weight of his structure on FoiuiitVs Mb- 
inoirs, props np the rubbish of such a foundation by the authority 
of ‘ PattVs Letters to his Kinsfolk' What does tlie extract from 
such a work as ‘Paul’s Letters’ prove? It proves that when 
occupied in the agreeable pastime of picking up anecdotes for 
a volume of slight structure and momentary interest. Sir W. 
Scott gave a rash credence to one then current at Paris, whicli 
was afterwards elaborated by the literary forger of Fou(!he’s 
name. It is on such authorities as these that the author of 
a work of twenty years fastens on the Duke of Wellington a 
charge of credulous imbecility. Wlialever bo the probabilities 
of the case, we have one sufficient answer, which we can give on 
authority— rit is totally "and absolutely false. We repeat, and are 
enabled and bound to say that we repeat on authority, that not 
one single passage of the Dske’s conduct at this period was 
in the remotest degree influenced by such causes as those in- 
vented at Paris, and adopted by Mr. Alison. But the Duke had 
communications with Paris. To be sure he had. Cf^mon sense 
would indicate, if the, dispatches did not, that Ihe Duke used 
what Ifieans th^ iron frontier in his front permitted to obtain 
all omainable intelligencfe frOn\, ^^aris. He would have bebn 
wanting in his duty if he had nciglecteJ such precaution. Such 
facts as the Emperor’s continued presence in Paris, the strefl^h 
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of: ]|iu$teripg^ corpse their reputed dc6tination>^’the$t^J 
UtDoUsand such particulars, he doubtless endea/remred get^ifd^j 
when he could, throuprh channels more rapid, it’ noti 
relied .on* than the ' Moiiiteur.’ It could strike nhbody as^ imv 
probable that in suine of these transactions an a^ent of 
sejf:- might have been employed; though we happen to>kne\viffjfr^ 
certain that none such played a part of important?!) enough 
secure her services a place in the recollection of any Englishman 
at head -quarters. .F.ven for oVjtaining such information^as ihi4p 
the Duke was placed in a position which must have contrastt^* 
singularly with the advantages he had in these respects enjoyed iii- 
tho Peninsula. It were ljut ctunmon fairness to scan for a 
inent the points of dillerence, and to observe how completelyUliit 
relatives ])ositloris of the two antagonists were reversed. 
grounds of comparison are, however, pretty obvious, and an illttl^l 
tratiou may servo the purpose hotter than a disquisition. ‘ lr>l** 
On the night which preceded Sir Arthur Wellesley’s paii^ 
sage of arms in Portugal, the affair of Roliea, ho tvas roused froitt^ 
his sleep in his tent by an urgent request for admittance on thepti^t' 
of a stranger. The request was granted, and a monk was intrhl 
duecd. * I am come,’ he said, ‘ to give you intelligence that OertetaP 
Thoinierc, who commands the French corps in your front, mteuds^ 
to*rclire before daylight; and if you wish to catch hiiii you 
be quick.’ Such news, if true, justified the intrusion; ttrid'^' 
occurred to Sir Arthur, who had not then attained the' degrete^bf* 
drivelling which the Duke of Wellington had readied- 'vrl'lS'lS’/ 
to inquire ‘How do you know the fact you acquaint 
The monk rejilied, ‘ When Junot’s army first entei^(?d‘ Poi^lttgAf; 
ho was quartered in our convent, that of Alcobaqa, and orte i^f 
bis staff shared my cell. The same officer is again my lodges ^ 
we aro on intimate terms. This evening he was busily' en- 
gaged iu writing. 1 stole behind him and placed my 
over, his eyes, as boys do in play, while he struggled t6'‘g^ 
loose, and held them there till 1 liad read the Contents of thh' 
jiaper he was writing. It was an order to^'General Thhmiere’ t6' 
move his column at such an hour, and in such a directieffi.’ ' IhaVf^' 
stolen from the convent, and matle my way toyour quarters, W tell' 
ypu my discovery.’ Wc have sometimes thought that this'inirt-i 
dent would have made a good subject for Wilkie. For our jfnrr-*' 
posei ndt an inapt illustration of the facilities for infortnatiem^ 
at the commaud of a general moving in a country 'where tlie 
saiitry and^ priesthood are heart ond sf)ul With the cauSe he 
Such at least are not at the dispisa! of a commander compollckl 
circumstances to.remaiii rooted-lbr a period in the fa^ 
nalionjt fenced by a triple lino of fortresses, and lUeir 
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wplpiked bf:)mUlcd''pettinoat6 anil th« gossip ql a metropolis. > The 
pian«^' Baotiaparte's campaign ? Can anything be moi*e ^cyiclisb 
thliiir*tO'S«piXM;e that the Duke could have relied, for this itfthe 
question^! OB! iFreiieh traitors fot such a docutnent ? When a fleet 
istabout to $sail on a secret expedition^ n thousand circumstanres^are 
op^a tOi the inquiries /ot' octive agents. The very nature nf the 
stos^ embarkodj the name of some officer ordered to foin. will 
f>ftoB indioale its destination. 'J'he consequence generally is, that 
b|r;fhe4ijnc the sealed orders are opened in a specified latitude, 
tbe'Ciiomy has enjoyed for w eeks a full knowledge of the object id’ 
tbciexj>edituin.> VVe well reincinbor, in the siiinmer of 1840, 
hearing that certain intrenching tools were to be embarked for the 
l4bdvUei7filnean, and that a certain officer, famous for liis npplica- 
tkHltof such materials at St. Sebastian and clscwliere, was to be 
])iQk4d>Mpl at Gibraltar. Wc wanted no paid spy or treacherous 
clerk to tell, us .that Acre, or possibly Alexandria, would feel the 
efleqt pl^iduese. preparations. With respect to the general plan and 
SfQhceiiQ of the Duke's ojicrations. as far as they dejiended on him- 
s^fij they, were open enough to discovery, if missed by conjeeturr. 
They were necessarily subj<*cts of communication and concert with 
al.ckl^en fmeiwlly- j)(>wers mustering their forces on different points 
fjk'pni.Qstend to the confines of Switzerland. It so happerted that 
th^j jph'tdA nf Buonaparte's ctimpaign, which could consist in nothiug 
c^q,but n.cltoice of roads, was one which it was unnecessary for 
bim^P’^^inmhnicatetoa single human being till he gave his orders 
fiK>tu^ hna^Hquarters for its prompt execution. We have, however, 
to apic 4 ogi 9 ^:t 0 .our readers for delaying them so long on sifch a 
•endeavouring to show the probability of a negntivhj 
Tybicbtf pgobable or not, wc assert without reserve, and with the 
cppfidencQ of positive knowledge. 

(3inoe the above was written wc have found reason to believe that 
wp.can Vracc to its source the absurd figment of the Fottchd crirre- 
s|)pndence., In our former article wc avowed our belief, founded 
oqja passago.il tlie dispatches, that a female lind at some periorl 
OV; otlier, employed as a messenger. We Iwvc now learticd 
tb^qi.j^ometten days or iiwro . before the coinnicncement of hostilities 
thailCniglMi lof'Kerry, on Ins' way to Brussels, fell in with an at?- 
qqWkDtanccqf ibis own country who had just left Paris, and obtained 
frq^ him some informMion ns to tin? amount of Napoleon’s force, 
WWiaHyiin cavalry, wliichi on arriving at Bruesels, he reporteti 
Jiliukp,,] „We may remark that the information in this in- 
st^Pl 8 ^;|V 4 i 3 pTrCcisely olUiti description which may be obtained by 
me|Rceiaary>ar :other» . It statxid that at this period* 
N^P^lfwifidiCoyectod about flO,0i}O infantry, ami that ho trad 
domeiMl,2,(X}0: gendarmes • in oadcr 
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reg^ular cavalr 3 \ There was more difficulty perhaps in conveying 
than in collecting such intelligence as this. Nothing short of 
Mesmerism could have obtained a plan of Napoleon s campaign. 
I'he Duke avowed that the information of the Knight of Kerry’s 
acc|uaintance tallied with some he had lately received. The 
Knight states that he understood at the time that the Duke 
alluded to some intelligence which had been conveyed over the 
frontier by a female. Having less to remember, he has thus 
preserved the record of a fact which had been forgotten by those 
who were more busily occupied at the time. VV^e have little doubt 
that this is the trifling incident which has been magnified into a 
circumstance decisive of the Duke’s movements, — the petticoat 
which amused PaaU <ind obfuscated the solemn judgment of Mr. 
Alison. 

It requires some knowledge of human nature to believe that a 
res])cctablc man, in })ossession of his senses, can, on a review of the 
facts, continue to entertain the notion that surprise is a term applic- 
able to the position and conduct of the Duke. Let us suppose 
the lase of a country house in 'I'ipperary, a period of Rockite 
disturbance, and a family which has received intelligence that an 
attack is to be made upon it. The windows arc barricaded as 
well as circumstuncos will admit, but the premises arc extensive, 
and the hall door, the kitchen, and the pantry remain weak and 
assailable. l"he tiampling of footsteps is heard in the shrub- 
bery. There would be advisers enough, and confusion enough 
in consequence, if tlie head of the family were a man who invited 
advice, but he is an old soldier whom few would venture to ap- 
proach with suggestions. His nerves arc absolutely impassive to 
the fact that the assault is condueted by Rock in person, but he 
knows that Rock has the initiative and the choice of at least three 
eligible ]x>ints of attack. He m<akes such disposition of his force 
as leaves no point unwatched ; he keeps it well in hand and re- 
fuses to move a man till the shMlgc-hammer is heard at the point 
selected. The attack is repulsed — all the objects of the defence 
are accomplished, not a siher spoon is missing — most of the assail- 
ants arc killed, the gang dispersed, and its leader, who had 
escaped down the avenue, is ultimately captured, and transported 
for life — tranquillity is restored to the Barony — th^ master of the 
house is knighted for his gallant defence, and made a chief inspec- 
tor of Police by the Gincrninent, but is deprived of his office 
when the Wiiigs come into power. Thirty years afterwards, an 
attorney of the cuiiiuy town, who hiis lived in the main ^1 
his life, and has never handled a blunderbuss, writes an account 
of the transaction, collected frcmi some^ surviving under- servants, 
to show, first that the master was surprised, and next that his 
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foi'ce ought from, the first to have been concentrate^l in the pau<» 
try^ because it was there that the main assault was ultim^ly 
made. H is informers have also succeeded in bamboozling him with 
an absurd tale of an old woman who had been hired to deceive the 
master by making iiiin believe that the atUick was postponed. 

It is not matter of theory and speculation, but of absolute demon'- 
stration, that whatever were the merits or demerits of the Duke's 
proceedings, they were not an accident of the moment, the off- 
spring of haste and surprise, but strictly in accordance with and 
part of a preconceived system of action, ado])tcd, in concert with 
his allies, on deep stu<ly and full knowledge of every cirouiiiBtancc 
of his position. Mr. Alison lias formed and persists in the opinion 
tliat he could have managed the whole thing a great deal better. 
Jilfe do not believe that any oHiccr exists in her Majesty’s service 
who W'ill not rate that opinion at its pro])cr value. It is not for 
such readers that, in spile of virtuous resolutions, we have been 
tempted to notice it further than w'ill be thought justifiable by 
those whose duty it lias often been in tlu‘ fi(*ld to clieek and re- 
strain an unnecessary waste of powder and sht)l. Such men will 
perhaps have less patience with an art hie which they must think 
su])eriliious, than with the History whl(rh jirovokcs it. liy others, 
however, and especially by tljose who are willing to believe any 
nonsense which can tend to lower the hard-won reputation of the 
Duke and elevate that of Napoleon, this English Historian’s 
theories and visions will bo caught up and (juoted — ;just ns the 
testimony of a reluctant, and only so far an iinporlaiit witness is 
made the most of by an Old llaib'v counsel. If Mr. Alison Were 
a foreigner, or, being our countryman, w(;re anything less resjicct- 
ablo tlian he is — if we had less faith in his good intentions, and 
more distaste for his politics — if we ctnild liave traced liis de- 
traction to any source more disreputable than a desire laudable in 
itself, but morbid in its excess, for the credit of impartiality, we 
should not have taken the trouble to })oint out his errors and 
rebuke his stolid perseverance in their suj)]>ort. 

The duty of vindicating our own accuracy in particulars in 
which it has been directly impugned has led us to this renewed 
notice of Mr. Alison’s statements of fact. On matters of opinion 
and inference* we shall be more brief. We are sensible that our 
conclusions on strategics arc worth, as ours, no more than Mr. 
Alison's, and such arguments as wc can venture on such a sul)- 
ject have been set forth in a former article at some length. We 
shall, >®crcfore, now aintent ourselves willi one more quotation 
from Mr. Alison. It seems to us to embody the pervading fallacy 
which he lias so rashly adopted and pertinaciously maintained. 
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results from thpse considerations that in the outsqt of tb^^^tcrloo 
campaign, Napoleon, by the secrecy ami rapixlity of his napveincnjts, 
gained the advantage of Wellington and Dlucher.’ — p. 939. ; . 

Wc have but one objection to the language of this passage : 
the yvord^^aitied obviously implies that the advantage apeciided was 
one not ready made to Napoleon's hands^ apd one ^ :wfaich human 
precaution on the part of his adversaries co^d jhavendeprived him. 
It must not be forgotten, though we shall look in vain through 
Mr. Alison's and other superficial narratives far any distinct no- 
tice of the fact, that paramount political considerations had con^ 
deinncd the Duke to a position which, in a military poit>t of view, 
no one but an idiot would have chosen, and no one but flumuster 
of bis art could have maintained. The history of the wars of itfae^ 
French Revolution ])erhaps presents no instance in . which 
many circumstances, beyond the control of the one party, iC^nliT 
bined in favour of the other, to compensate for the single though 
important deficiency in numerical force. No man perhaps ever 
Hv.kI whose nervous system was less likely to be affected by the 
incrc prestige of Napoleon’s name than the Duke’s; but we 
have reason to believe that in one attribute the Duke considered 
him pre-eminent over everyone who could by possibility come 
under aaiy comparison — that of promptitude amh dexterity in 
taking advantage of a false move. We may be permitted, toi 
doubt whether this quality was ever, in any single instance, more 
brilliantly cxcinj)lifi(’(l by Napoleon tlian by Wellington ^at 
Salamanca: but at all events ^ve know that it.wqrs considered 
by tb^ English coininaiulcr to be the leading cliaracU^jdstict of 
his opponent of 1815. The man to whom the J^ukc attributed 
this particular ])rc-c]ninencc liad collected an army tof iVeterans 
on the frontier of the department of the Norih, one ;> bristling 
T^itb jiiorU'esscs in which he might cover and protect, and throftigh 
which, he might in safety and secrecy move humh'cds of thou- 
sands of troops; while the allies, whether to correct or improve 
a ppsition erroneously taken up, must. have moved alongit the 
front of this fonnid.abic position, no part i>f which, could. have 
been attacked by them. ITp to a gi\'en at^ loasti— the 

moment when the allied powers on the Rhine should be ready fto 
move off in concert, and keep tho step— Naprdejcmlhad the indis- 
putable advantage of the first move. ; Scciipcy, rabidity, ^aiid choicie 
of direction on vulnerable points, were equally at his. icomman^lt 
with priority of moYcment, Ta rush at tho centre, qrijtQ -throw* 
himself qti , the qoimminicaUops. of a tuco 

country iu but on Nammr on .tfiovono Uand^^and fi>stend > 

ou the otli!?r, wqye modes of.aclian equally* praoticaJdie,; .-iftirfkret. 
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inclined to think that if by any magic the Duke could suddenly, 
with his own knowledge of his own difficulties, have been tMH- 
formed into the adviser of Napoleon^ he would have suggest^ gh 
attack by the line of Hal on his own right. It is very certain ihat 
he considered such an operation as one which, from its advantage^ 
might well have attracted his opponent's choice. We know this 
from the caution with which, even at Waterloo, he provided' 
against such a contingency. With a view to this danger, also, 
every possible exertion had been made to put into a conditiorf 
of defence Mons, Ath, Tournay, Ypres, Ostend, Nieuport, and* 
Ghent. The state in which the Duke found these places had 
been sudi as to make it impossible, in the time allowed him, 
to^mplete their defences. Still such progress had been made 
ttbto justify him in endeavonring to compass the great object of 
th^ preservation of the llelgian capital by occupying n position in 
advance of it, ivhich without the support of those places he wpuld, 
as we have reason to believe, not have ventured to take up. The 
Duke and Blucher certainly agreed to occupy this outpost of thfe 
armies of coalizcd Europe on a system of their own — one which 
they thought best calculated to meet the impending storm in each 
and every of its possible directions. In the moment of impending 
conflict tlic Duke certainly did not depart from it. The first 
Iweathless courier-^ who might perhaps have brought intelli- 
gence of a false attack — did not shake liis calm and settled put- 
IMise. 

It is Mr. Alison's decision that a different system altogether 
should have been adopted — that the Duke and Blucher irf^ht’ 
have neutralised all the advantages on the side of Napoleon by a' 
concentration of their forces at a certain point or points, which ^ 
Air. Alison, if consul te<l, would doubtless have cheerfully under- 
taken to select at the time. It was the opinion of the ttVolne^T-, 
perienced men cliarged with the responsibility of the transactibti; 
that by doing this, while the precise point of attack was yet hA- * 
certain, defeat and disaster would have been hazarded. Mr. 
Alison was not at hand; and they w'erc obliged to do as well bS 
they could without him. 

It may well be, and yve believe it, that no other man livlrtg 
could have retained the imperturbable coolness which the Dukef 
exhibited during the 1 5th at Brussels, and still less CDtild have 
put off to the last the moment of general alarm by going to a ball 
after having given his orders. Nothing was more likely at the 
moment In generate the idea of a surprise than the circumstandh* 
of this ball, from which so many danders adjourned to that suj^er 
of Hamlet, not where men eat, but where they are catch. TWf 
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delusion, however, fades before the facts of the General Orders to 
be found in Colonel^ Gurwood’s volume, and is not now worth 
further notice for purposes of refutation. The details of the case, 
however, are but partially known, and jthey are worth recording. 
The late Duke of Richmond, an attached and intimate friend of 
the Commander*in-chief, was at Brussels* He was himself a 
general officer; had one son, the present DuKM of Richmond, 
on the staflf of the Prince of Orange, one on that of the Duke, 
and another in the Blues, and was at the battle of Walerloor but 
not in any. military capacity.* The brother of the Du^esS^ the 
late (and last) Duke of Gordon, was colonel of the 92nd or Gor- 
don Highlanders, which, with the 42nd and 79th Highland regi- 
ments, formed part of the reserve corps stationed at Brussels. . The 
Duchess had issued invitations for a ball for the loth. Among 
other preparations for the evening she had engaged the attendance 
of some of the non-commissioned officers and privates of her 
brother’s regiment and the 42nd, wishing to show her conti- 
nental guests the real Highland dances in perfection. When the 
news of the French advance reached head-quarters, it became 
matter of discussion whether or not the ball should be allowed to 
proceed. The deliberate judgment of the Duke decided that it 
should. Tlicre wore reasons good for this decision. It is suffi- 
cient on this head 1o say that the state of public feeling in the 
Netherlands generally, and in Brussels in particular, was more 
tluin questionable. It was a thing desirable in itself to postpone 
to. the last the inevitable moment of alarm — to shorten so far as 
possible that crilical interval which must occur between the acting 
of a dreadful thing and the first motion, between the public an- 
nouncement of actual hostilities and their decision in the field. 
Every necessary ^rder had been issued ; and such was that state 
of preparation and arrangement which wise men have since ques- 
tioned and criticised, that this operation had been the work of 
■ minutes, and before the festal lam]}s were lighted the fiery cross 
was on its way through the cantonments. The general officers 
.then in Brussels had their instructions to attend and to drop ofi* 
singly and without Mat, and join their divisions on the march. 
The Duke himself remained later, occupied the place of honour 
at the supper, and returned thanks for the toast to ^mself and 
the allied army, which w^as proposed by General Alava. At 
about eleven a disjiatch arrived from the Prince of Ormige, 

* The Duke of Uichmond uas seen riding about the field, simieliniei in Bituatiuiia 
of imnoinent danger, in plain clothefli with his groom behind liim, exactly as if taking 
an airing in Hydo Park. His Grace's appearance at one nemarknble inomeM is |>ib- 
tnresquely enough .described by Captain feborae. 
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shonij after reading whicb the Duke retii^d, salutiiij; the 
pauy grariously. On that countenance, cheerful and diaeng|i|fed 
ns usual, none could read the workings of the calm but busy mind 
beneath. The state of tilings, however^ most awful to those who 
could least dis&nctly be informed of it, had partially transpired, 
nnd the f6te assumed that complexion which has been per- 
petuated on Xm canvanTof Byron. The bugle hod sounded before 
the orchestra had ceased. Before the evening of tho^ following 
day some of the Durhess*s kilted corps de ballet were, stretched 
in th0 rye of Quatre Bras, never to dance again. Rough trans- 
itiodU these — moralists may sigh — poets may sing — but they are 
the Rembrandt lights and shadows of the existence of the soldier, 
whose philosophy must always be that of Wolfe’s favourite song— 
* ‘ Why, Boldiors, why, 

Should wc be melancholy then 
Whose trade it is to die 

In this instance tho}’ wore results of a cool solf-possessioh and 
control, for a parallel instance of which biography may be 
searched in vain. And yet this ball was a symptom and remains 
evidence of surprise. 

We remember some years ago finding ourselves in company 
with General Alava and a yory distinguished naval officer who 
had borne high command in the Tagus at the period of the occu- 
pation of the lines of Torres Vedras. The latter had been a 
guest at a ball which was given by Lord Wellington at Mafra in 
November, 1810, iind lie described the surprise with which Hie 
gentlemen of the navy witnessed a numerous attendance of officers 
some twenty miles from those advanced posts in front of which lay 
Massena and the French army. General A lava’s Spanish impa- 
tience broke out at this want of faith, more suo — that is in a* 
manner much more amusing to his friends than complimentary 
to the excellent sailor whose ignorarfee of the habits of land 
service, under the Duke, had provoked his indignation. General 
Alava is gone, and has left behind Jliim nothing simile aut secun^ 
dum for qualities of social intercourse. Wc could have wished 
to have put him upon the subject of some passages in Mr. Alison’s 
History, ^he ‘ work of twenty years ’ would have been consigned 
without ceremony to the quatro vien mil demonios, who figured on 
such occasions in tlic maiiy-lnnguagcd prose of our inimitable 
friend. Less eloquently, but in the same spirit of just indig- 
nation, will one volume of it be always spoken of by the men, 
while one of them is left to speak, who stand on tiptoe when the 
18th of June recurs. 

Since the preceding pages were penned, and at a moment wheh 
they had become too numerous to admit of any serious addidoll, 

R 2 Colonel 
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, Colonel Mitchell's Rfiw. bopk, /The of /^apo]|eM/^^ 
.rc^ed ns., lAJ^hoJUjJl^ ej^ten^d^, np.^cc pf it js uhder such 
circuui^tanceiji /hnppssible, so old.^nd/pdt \}pfr}en(lly rev^wcr s 
acquiaintaiice with the author , of ^thp .<}f 
forcibly attracted our attention to 
volume which bears the title of ^ 

on all points of controversy discussed* in t^n|i^^'cj[^oi|r former 
article we have been happy to find ourselves jp entirp aqcor^'ance 
with Colonel Mitchelb any praise of burs maj Be j:pcelveA’^iiyith 
suspicion; but if our limits permitted, we could ahoW .ca^se^ for 
our general and decided approbation of this portioi^ of the 
Colonel’s labours. It is more to our present purpose, while we 
demonstrate the identity of sentiment of which we claim the 
advantage as against Mr. Alison, to complain that the Colpnej's 
services to the cause of truth have in one point been less C^ec- 
tually rendered than we had a right to expect. 

At vol. iii. p. 157, we find the following passage j 

* After what has been said in the present book, it should, perhaps, be 
needless to take any notice of the idle tale contained in the so-called 
Memoirs of Fouche. Nor should we do so, had not foreign writers, ene- 
mies of the glory of England, and General Grollinan among the rest, 
endeavoured to give general circulation to this poor fable.’ 

This passage, followed by observations much in the spirit of 
our own on the ^poor fable,’ is not quite fair to General Groll- 
man. Professor Arndt, and other continental writers who, witliout 
being necessarily enemies of the glory of England, have given 
rash credence to the nonsense which we have now for a second 
time exposed. In justice to them, but far more injustice to the 
,, English reading public, which is more likely to refid Alison than 
Grollman, the Colonel should have added that an English writer 
^ large volumes and vast pretensions had not only shared the 
delusion in the first instance, but had persisted in it with 
palpable obstinacy after due notice of liis error. The, Colbnel's 
preface is dated from Edinburgh. VVe think it possible that 
personal acquaintance, followed, as* we have no doubt it would 
.Bof by personal regard, may have induced this veniam corvis^ 

, tl{is leniency 40 the Caledonian crow, which is wite incon- 
.SLStent with his censure of the Prussian dove. Coi|^l Mitchell 
was the more bound to notice Mr. Alispn'^ delinquency^ be- 
.caqse he more than once quotes the Histpry as n work of ^jravc 
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rejection^ of ^ intercourse Bourxnont is matter of history. 
The Dule or Wellington h|^ no recollection of having heard tUe 
name or rank of the personage from whom, as' French Writers 
would make us believe, he obtained the plan of Napoleon*il cam- 
paign. He did hear that some French officer had deserted, but 
np intercours^f any kind ensued. 

purpomj avoid entering into any detailed discussion of 
certain leading theories which Colonel Mitchell omits no oppor- 
tunity of bringing forward, and of incidentally supporting by 
inferences from facts in his narrative. In support, however, of 
one of these theories, the inadequacy of infantry as now armed 
to resist a homo charge of cavalry, the Colonel, speaking of Wa- 
ff rloo, mentions a curious negative fact, \ol. iii. p. 119 : — 

' Fifteen tJiQusand cavalry were defeated in the course of this long 
day^s battle, mostly by the fite of infantry, yet was not there a single 
P'rencK horseman — soldier or officer — ^who perished on a British bayonet ; 
not one from first to last.* 

The Colonel’s inference, that cavalry attacks so feebly conducted 
do not prove the power of resistance which he denies to infantry, 
logical enough. It ought, however, to be mentioned in anv dis- 
cussion of the question, and for the credit of the British cavalry, 
that their attacks have not alwa}s been so feebly conducted, 
lliey have charged home, and the records of the Peninsular war 
shoix with various success. At Wateiloo, the attack of the 10th 
Hussars on a scj^uare of the French Guard, in which Major 
Howard fell, is certainly not a conclusi\c instance. I’hc failure 
was that of a handful of men, hastily collected, and exhausted by 
previous attacks. If it liad succeeded, there would have been 
much excuse for infantry so surrounded as were the French by 
confusion and defeat. The conditions of the Colonel’s theorem 
are evidently an open plain, a formed square, men on both sides — 
and horses too — in good working condition. In the Peninsula the 
charge of Bock’s German horse is fair c\idcncc on the Colonel’s 
side. An affair in the Peninsula, of July 1 1, 1810, in which the 
14th Light Dragoons lost their Colonel killed, and some thirty 
men killed and wounded, shows, on the other hand, that cavalry 
may charge home and yet be repulsed. The particulars will be 
fi und iiYveneYal Craufurd’s letter, published in vol. iv. p. 164, 
of Coiona Gurwood’s enlarged edition. The Appendix, p. 808, 
CO ntainsj Marshal Massena^s report of the transaction. He says, 

' 12 Wonneties attestent qu’elles ont ete enfonces dans le poitrail 
des rjb^aux.’ With a)l respect for Colonel Mitchell, we venture 
'Vul| ^oubf^ wjikher the cavalry exists which can break into an 
,^^hgli^Tj'‘'s^uare of infantry under the conditions assumed; 
a^ we^ do not‘ t^k’ tlie probability mtich increased by the 
' ^ ‘ t . * snbstitatnm 
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substitution of detonators for the old flint«lock which sufficed at 
Waterloo. 

Colonel MitchelVs work will be thought by the world ex« 
tremely^ even wildly^ unjust to Napoleon as a military leader: 
but many of its censures, oven on the Imperial movements in 
their grandest and most successful* scenes, are so well put that 
we may hereafter discuss them in a delib^ate madner. Mean- 
while the general ability and energy of the Coloncrs style, with 
the high and patriotic spirit of his sentiments, authorize us in 
recommending to all who relish real manly description and diz* 
cussion an attentive perusal of ^ The Fall of Napoleon.* 

We beg to sugg(;st to Colonel Mitchell that he will do well in 
any future edition either to correct the press himself, or employ a 
French scholar for the purpose. Such havoc with the orthogra- 
phy of continental names we never witnessed. In one of his 
little wood-cut maps, out of thirteen names five are killed or 
wounded l)y the remorseless compositor ; and the text is equally 
disfigured. 

One more word at parting with Mr. Alison. In the preface 
to the last edition of his work, p. Ixi., we find the following 
passage 

* What the historian does to others, he willingly accords to himself; 
and certainly ho feels no sort of impropriety in a youth of tw'cnty making 
his first essay in letters by the criticism of the work of twenty years.* 

If no indiscreet vanity mislead us, those mysterious words 
contain a dark allusion to ourselves, and convey Mr. Alison’s im- 
pression that we, his reviewers, have not attained our legal majo- 
rity. We of ‘ the gentle craft’ cdaini upon this point the indul- 
gence usually conceded to Mr. Alison’s favourite.s, the gentle 
sex. Whatever he the amount of youth and inexperience which 
we have brought to the task of criticising a production so awfully 
designated as ' the work of twenty years,* we venture to remind 
its author that our observations have hitherto been strictly con- 
fined to a special portion of that w'ork, and principally to inac- 
curacies, misstatements of facts, and errors of judgment, which 
an Eton boy of the lower school would, with twenty minutes* 
study of the documents in our possession, have been able to detect 
and expose. Even for handling the w'ork in extenso, ^’wever, a 
reviewer of tw'cnty years might in some respects be bettcfr'qualified 
than one of older standing. We have a conscience in these mat- 
ters ; before we review a book we usually read it, and with greater 
attention than may he necessary merely to certify its general 
character — ^to discern for instance the prevalent evidences of 
shallowness, verbosity, and self-satisfaction. Youth has its faults, 
but it is the season for hard work of all kinds, and heavy reading 
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among ^faers. 'Adult and reviewing man shrinka from iweatjr, 
average octavos compressed, not by the author, but by the binder# 
into tea. We have already intimated that we have road enough 
to tonvince us Uiat in all our own leading doctnnes-^moval, poli*- 
tical, and religious^we have an ally in Mr. Alison. The import^ 
;mce and interest of his subject cannot be rated too high. By and 
by» therefore, we “may j^baps screw up our courage. If it be 
true thatr the present Lord Rector of Marischal College has 
announced a ^ prize for the best essay on ^Alison’s History of 
l^rope,’ we may possibly be reserving ourselves for that struggle. 
Meanwhile, and in return for Mr. Alis(»ns liberal concession, wo 
can only promise that whenever our majority takes place, the 
learned Sheriff of Lanarkshire shall have received due notice, and 
an invitation to the festivities with which tlic public will expect 
that an event so remarkable should be colel)rated. Everything 
will be on a scale of the greatest magnificence, and an author 
will be roasted whole on the occasion. 


Akt. IX. — 1. Maynooth and the Jvw Bill— further Illustrations 
of the Speech of the lliyht Honourahle Spencer Perceval on the 
Roman Catholic Qiiestion, By I)udl(?y M. rerceval, Estj. 
Edinburgh, 1845. 

2. Fast and Present PoUf-y of Knyland towards Ireland- London, 
1845. 

3. A Letter from the Very Reverend llencayc Horsley to Sir C- 
E. Smith, Bart., on the snhjert of (he Maynootk Grant, embody ’ 
iny the opinions of the late Bishop Horsley on the Policy and 
Necessity of cxiemliny measures of Leyislatice Relief to the Roman 
Catholics, London and Dublin, 1845. 

4. The Real Union of Enyland and Ireland. By R. Moncktoa 
Milnes, Esq. Loudon, 1845. 

5. A Letter on the Payment of the Roman Catholic Clergy, to Sir 
Robert Henry Iny Us, Bari., from Henry Drummond, Esq, 
London, 1845. 

6. A Fmg^nt on the Irish Roman Catholic Church, By the late 
Rev. Sydney Smith, Seventh Edition. London, 1845. 

7. A Letter to Sir Robert Peel on the Endowment of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ireland. By the Knight of Kerry. Lon- 
don, 1845. 


X> EFORE these pages can reach the eyes of our readers, the 
bills for the increased allowance to the Roman Catholic 


College of Maytioothi 'and 


the establishment of three provincial 
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*iiot tW iay that'i^re ^b^atrie^hm having changed ifaiany 

degreb' otir ifhf&fvotifdblfe* MaytiOnth, ita* praeticqs 

iiha 1nlftidnifes?—Wc "think these iheasui'ea llkfely to tend* to the 
rbfol^ of that inUitutiOii'; ilnd t^ken>‘4n •‘€dniietii(m'>ivvS<t;fattbe 
CHhl^itabltf BeqOests Act rif la'^i'scsslOri/thi^y Oeem id us^toJopep 
and ])artly to fulfil a new system of IriA policy which wfrfedi^e 
'Oti more than' one occasion taken the liberty Ik) vecoutmend* as 
befng' the most likely to contribute to that wbioh^-^throughoutthe 
iHrioufe phases of the Roman Catholic question— ^has <b6€ni otir 
leading, predominant, and invariable principle— th^ mainteUali^ 
of the tilstablished Church in its property, its authority, dild its 
integrity ; and more particularly of the Irish bratich, iVhich fnifti 
its peculiar position has to bear the first brunt and mpst JprotniAeiit 
share of the common danger — a danger common, let us'^add^ riot 
to the two branches of the Church only, but, as we confidently 
believe, to the integrity of the British empire, and ultimately to 
the national existence of England herself. 

But, with this great principle always in view, we must not for- 
get that we are writing not in 18*28, nor in 1831, nor in 1839 — 
but in June, 1845; having arrived, by a series of important and 
irrevocable events, at a state of affairs essentially different from 
that of any former period. IMie whole question, disencumbered 
of details, now is, whether, having by the Emancipation of 1829, 
and the I’arliaiiienlary Reform of 1832, and the Municipal 
Reform of 1810, given the Irish Romanists plenitude of political 
power, it is reasonable or politic or possible to treat the only 
spiritual and moral guide of one-third of our own population, and 
of nine-tenths of Clirist(*ndoni, as a mischievous and incorrigible 
superstition, w’hich the State ought not to recognise' even by cor- 
rective legislation, and still less to endeavour to bring into api- 
ance with itself by any sort of countenance or protection. Th()se 
are the facts, recent, uiKhsputod, and irretrievable; and this is 
the question that, from those data, we are now driven by t^ie 
moral torture of Irish agitation to answer. Our answer is short 
— that W9 have no choice — that the pnnnises lead to an inevitable 
cx)nclusipn — that having admitted the jRoman Catholics to all 
,,c;ivil and political privileges, we canyot continute to their 

, religion, ^ 

\Ve are told that the Irlsh'Rqipan Catholic body of this day has 
little, claim to anything, may be called favour, Mjiynboth' still 
less — that concession after concession has only produced additiohal 
and growing discoiiientj taiul Uiat tiie money grgmed by Qovern- 

^ i : I . »/ ' t ^ . 
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result, a li>w ftcaja fiiin^eUecta^ Apqi|ircj^^, s^pd ahigh 
|)(>iitic»^ difiafTeolion* f fThia goes, toa true!;.lj^t 

we ‘Sre eoinpel^d.i‘tD ask. is^^he.t a s) 7 ^in pf couiciHaUfin 

flboilU/f)mKktQa^Iir>aa,v 9 ^tp^^ cifcpt? ,l^i ps hear ou ’t)^(s 
.)K»fntitlie' Deftaaf JJipcliin^r^tUp, son the celebrated bishop 
HoTalay swr . v’ / ; \ 

' ^ GanciMs^iior^ ! Doe^ aeyihmg whidh the British Parlioment hasy^et 
dbnwtcr inipTDve the oondition of the lloiuan Catholics of Irclapdy .tyhcpi 
{the mannev of the doiug of it^ and Uxe delay in the doing of it, arc 
taken into consideration, deserve that name ? LiCgislative grace and 
-fav/OMn conferred ])romj)tly, cheerfully, awii freelt/, win the hearis 
of those on whom they arc eonfcircd; but when wriiug 
fropi mi, unwilling senate hy fear and aiiprcliension, they arc totally 
. yalueless.^ZcWtr io Sir C, H. Smith, j). 20. 

It cannot be denied that our roiicessloiis have been wrung from 
us by difliirent degrees of turbulence and intimidation on their 
parts,! granted with every cireunistanre of jealous rcluetonrc 
on ours? Was really conciliation? — Was this a course ral- 
culatcd to jiroinote confidence and harmony, and to authorise us 
to complain that kindness has been answcTcil by hostility, and 
indulgence repaid by ingratitude ? We liave doubts — arising from 
a complication of painful causes — that conciliation would now be 
immediately, or even ultimately, successful ; but we assert that 
the Pepal Laws should either have been maintained entire, or 
abolished in an order and in a manner v(‘ry difl’erent from what 
w^e have seen adopted under the vaunt of grai e and indulgence. 
The memory of men of both opinions will supply sujierabundalit 
illustrations of what we have sketched; ])ut we woll appeal even 
to Sir Robert Inglis and Mr. Colqulioun, and would risk the 
whole issue on their reply, whether the treatment which the Irish 
Ro^nan Catholics liavc received from the hands of England has 
been in essentials, but above all in form and manner, such as, 
mutatis mutandis, would have made them affectionate subjects of a 
Roman Catludic government ? 

Of the variety of topics urged in opposition to any further 
indulgence, l^ie weakest in legislative reason, but the strongest 
perh^pp ill popular JcITect, is the inconsistency with which the 
ininistCTial proposers and Conservative suppi)rtcrs of these mea- 
sures have been so bitterly chargcMl. Wc will at once assert, 
and are $a|^fied that we shall be able to show, that the charge is 
cjlhpr entirely unfounded, or, where there can be any colour for 

*' mA Hi>'rsley ik' Dfan of Brectiia ?il th« Sccitch Eptscopu) Church, 
t 111 defence of tlie first Relief Bill iii 1793, Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dinnias had said that 
* they did it jotker tbw.fish a relkHiofi in, Jrelund ^ . , 
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it, groisly exaggerated. Nor would it be difficult to throw back 
on the opposing parties their own charge of inconsistency ; but in 
truth we demur to the degree of importance given in our 
political logic to a species of argument so entirely foreign to the 
jnerits of a case. Inhere is, we believe, no hook which a leading 
member of either House of Parliament is forced to study with 
more painful assiduity, and with less advantage to himself or the 
couni ry, than that formidable record of their own sayings, Hct/ii- 
sards Delates, When some question perhaps of great urgency 
and importance presents itself for consideration, he dares not look 
at the fact itself, or the circumstances by which it is surrounded, 
till he has first hunted up, in Hansard, every word he has ever 
said upon that or any analogous subject. Time passes -^circum- 
stances vary — men disappear — the Constitution itself is altered — 
storm succeeds to calm — clouds to sunshine — danger to BOcurity 
— all the elements of opinion are changed and changing around 
him — but opinion itself must he immutable, and Hansard’s ine.Y- 
orahlc register is consulted as if it were the book of fate, by 
which the present and tli(^ future arc to bo dcterinined uith the 
same invariable certainty as the past; — 

‘ And enterprises of great pith and moment, 

With this regard their currents turn awry, 

And lose the name of action.’ 

Wc are not blind to the value of Hansard as an armoury of 
arf/umcnia ad hnmincni, so oflectivc in a popular government ; and 
still less so to the importance of a liie:li and intelligent principle 
of Consistency in a constitution nbidi, like ours, must be 
worked by the injichlnery of l^irty ; but we distinguish between 
a real and a nominal consistency — between ‘ I lie letter that 
killcth and the spiiit that quickenetli.* The nominal con- 
sistency that tics itself to a stake is about as useful and meri- 
torious as the courageous <-owardicc of the gentleman in Solebay 
fight, who had himself tied to the mast in the most exposed 
situation to prevent himself from running below. Such a mis- 
taken consistency obviously defeats itself. He who stands still 
when everyone else is in motion alters his relative position just 
as effectually as he who moves when others are at rest, and will 
speedily find himsidf in very different, or perhaps we might say 
very indifferent, company. 

\Ve can well understand the feelings and conduct of se- 
cluded students who have studied everything but the history 
of their own times — of Protestant divines especially, who have 
never been in any way mixed up in the practical politics and 
political associations of the last half century. The standum 
suiier vias antiquas of these gentlemen we understand; but 

can 
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can tve without a smile of wonder see the most disting^uished 
members of the Pitt Club, and the loudest professors of Pitt 
principles,, resting their claims to consistency on an opposition 
to Mr. Pitt’s policy and pledges — not, like Reform, the hasty 
impulse of his inexperience — but the sober, deliberate, and reiter- 
ated opinions of his later life ? They claim to be the exclusive heirs 
and representatives, asfit were, of Mr. Pitt ; and, as S4>mctiuirs 
happens in private life, they are very angry with the executors for 
their readiness, to pay the legacies of the testator ; for assuredly 
no meta]>hor ever approached mure nearly to literal accuracy 
than the description of ‘ Emancipation* ^ Maynooth Colleye* and 
a ‘ State provision for the Roman Catholic cleryy if Ireland,' as the 
legacies of Mr. Pitt to his country: and wise or unrortunale, 
prudent or improvident, as these legacies iniiy be deemed by 
ditierent judgments — they must he paid. A large })ortioii has 
been, after a long and irritating litigation, already discharged. 
It is now, we think, obvious that the rc'st, in spite of a litigation 
as active perhsips, but we trust not to be ])rotractcd to the ultimate 
ruin of the e.state, must follow; and tlie adverse litigation cannot 
be with much grace or consistency maintained by those who pro- 
fess a pocnliar reverence for tho memory of Mr. Pitt.* In addi- 
tion to what every body— except the Pitt Club — knows of Mr. 
Pitt’s proceedings in these matters, new evidence has been just 
now produced, such as, when calmly considered, must have a great 
weight with every one who reverences the memory of Mr. Pitt. 

Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald, the Knight of Kerry, now we bcliev(^ 
the only survivor, besides the Duke of Wellington, of those who 
professed Mr. Pitl*s politics in the Irish Parliament, has in his 
‘ Letter to Sir Robert Peel’ very opportunely given his testimony 
as to Mr. Pitt’s views and jdedges, and his advice as to their 
accomplishment, l^lic following extracts will not, we are sure, 
be thought too long by any reader : — 


* Tho lirat indication we have of ?»Ir. Pitt's policy towards Ireland wo tlrid in his 
curreipoiiileiice with tlio Duke of Rutland when Lord Lieutenant. In a letter to his 
Grace of the 7th of October, 17b i, we tind the following curious passage. After saying 
that he was disposed to give Ireland a perfect equality of commercial advantages, he 
ailds — ‘ and if such a line can be found — such a prudent and tcm 2 )eratc Ue(|’ortn of Pai- 
liament as may guard against and gradually cure real defects .... and may unite (he 
Protestant interest in ejrcUtding the Catholict from any ehnre in the representation or the 
government of the country.’ — CorrrsjMnuUnce, p. 40. Tlio italics are Mr. Pitt's j and 
tlie sentiments will startle those of our readers who have not seen the work (whicli was 
printed only for private circulation), and may have overlooked the passage in our ex- 
tracts from it (vol. Ixx. p. 299) ; and it grows particularly curious when we recollect 
that in about three years after, he opened those communications with tho Coinmittce of 
English Roman Catholics which led to his own Relief Rills of 1791 and 1793, and 
laid the foundation of all the subsequent agitation, and have produced a htate of things 
the very converse of Mr. PItPs original idea, by almost 'excluding* — not (he CathoAcs, 
but the Froteifants, ‘ from miy shore in the represeutation ’ of Ireland, 

‘ You 
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. ./ You are a^ure which jbrought tq l,K)|^oq i^.uojt 

at all q£ a political nat^Tji^ ,aud /that,th^ coune 1 pow take baaj^^neitjl^^r 
c|irectly nor indirectly, been enq^urag^d or functioned by yqi^. Voijk are 
also aware of my total withdraw®! from puUip life. It. is ^ now somp 
eight years since I apprised you that | wnulc^jpQ.iyoCjcq^t of,^py of^ce 
under the Crown, either at home or abroad; J^am theje^M’e uafljuenced 
by no view either to present or future favour.i^ wl^at V^nie. ‘ 

, ‘ But although I do not court a living Minister, I revert with vivid 
recollection to Statesmen who have long since passed away, with whose 
counsels 1 was humbly but intimately identified^ and to whose pictd^^fy I 
look back with devoted, attachment. I have suddenly anived.fro|n the 
most complete retirement upon a scene of the most violent contention^ 

* 1 hear you bitterly assailed for having, as it is said, commenced a 
series of conciliatory measures towards the Roman Catholics of. Ireland. 
The only practical crime of which you at present stand convipte,4,.js your 
having pertinaciously urged throxigh the llousc of Commons an ipcirease 
of a few tliousand pounds fur the more cleanly and decent education of 
Roman Catholic priests. 1 would wish to dismiss here the really insig- 
nificant subject of Maynooth ; that College was established on the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Burke, as n i>ermanent institution, no doubt to be en- 
larged and improved according to the exigoucies of the Roman Catholic 
Church. It formed but a small item in the catalogue of measures con- 
templated by Mr* Pitt for the amelioration of Ireland* 

‘ Very grave gentlemen assure me that this is a first step in an awful 
revolutionary career. I will not, for a moment, doubt that many of my 
Conservative friends, and of the religious public, are actuated in their 
alarm upon this subject by llic most sincere and honest views ; but I 
cannot help asking myself whether these j)crsons have ever heard or read 
pf a measure called tlie Legislative Union between Great Britain and 
Ireland : if they have, tliey seem to have totally forgotten it. It is my 
misfortune to be old ciiougli to have a very lively recollection of that 
event. I was elected to the Irish Parliament in 1795, a pupil in the 
school, of Burhc, and an liiimblc but ardent supportert ot, the general 
policy of Mr. Pitt* I served long enough in the Parliament of College 
Greem to be thoroughly disgusted with its political corruption, its nar- 
irow bigbt^-y, and the exclusive spirit of mono])oly with which it mis- 
gQY.qipned Ireland^ When the measure of a Union w^aa announced ^o 
nae yidi all, due ip^stery, I was able to give an answer by return of 
post, expressing my great gratification at the prospect, and only condi- 
tipiijiig that tlip terms should be just and honouriiblc for Ireland* My 
^cqiiainlance with Lprd Casdercagh, unider a synipathv and perfect ccT- 
incidence as to all the measures of Lord Corf^wnllis’s government, 
ripened into the most cordial intimaev. Not pnly dia ,I enjoy his per- 
Boimt confidence, but I wa^ ^d.yanced rapidly, th’ougn then very young, 
ov^r the heads of ,pc(w;erful poiitiqal^aspirant^ tq the highest offiqi^I de- 
partmeiUs under the Goyqrnipient^; aqd I w^as. -by tljiis concurrence of 
eircuuistiujcc^, iii the inmost pontidenee of Lord Cornwallis*® cpuhselp. 

‘ Ue^'teqpr Clearlj- ^ 

towards the RomanCathoh^s^^pp^p^e^^pjrliDg thf pf 
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fftiddicpiof iht^Jldmctn CMiolibs:* ’Aa'the 6f the ttieasiirci 
T^loped itsdfy Pilose dp j)p8{fe fedi^8‘'w^r^ nidrp^ distihctly mbniftit^di 
Thc^ cdtap^^t atid erie^g^it^ ^sJ^hce dbhipo^d pf the mote z^alouii 
PrdtesUhd'o^ 4te''^^ofih;^^"^turd]^1land‘6f 't&e'bld'jobb6r8, and a rein* 
natit orAe* WM^'opijbdtiohl Wdre all tho^^hom tlk 

Government tddla itifltfi|icei*and'W6^i indiipehdc!n| persons as duljf eatl^ 
mated th2 cdliglitcncd'pciffcy of Mt. iPitt. ’ Wd wereliadked up'by thievery 
geiletal popularity of tn% mcasntc amon^ the ffenfiy of Soih ptrsfiM^iti^sr^ 
and the Homan 'Catholic popnlalion of Mumfer and CohTmtkgkt, 

' When I look back to the general scheme oipracdtal relief and ed* 
lightened donccssion towards the Roman Catholics, projected by Mr. 
Pitt at the period of the Union, and redefct that, after forty-fi^c years of 
lamentable procikistihation, your attempt to accomplish so mete afracticni 
Of that adheme shall have excited such unexamjned clamour, I do in- 
deed Btan4 amazed. 

* Why, Sir, if you arc chargeable with an indifferehee to our institu- 
tions and un intention of endangering Protestantism by endowing the 
Roman Catliolic clergy, what must have been Mr. Pitt’s case? Mr. 
Pitt, who had no such pressure from without to cinbarrussf him ns now 
affects your Government — Mr. Pitt, at the liead of the strongest ministry 
that ever existed in England — supported by the great Wliig aristocracy 
whicli passed over to him under the influence of Mr. Burke, — with a 
powerless and unpopulai’ opposition — Mr. Pitt deliberately and advisedly 
propounds a plan of which wliat you are said to have in hand is not a 
twentieth part. Why, Sir, if your denouncers are right, Mr. Pitt must 
have been a traitor to his sovereign — his country — and his religion. 

• From ^hat elevation and security, contemplating the inherent dis- 
tractioi^s of Ireland, and well knowing the impossibility of remedying 
them through a mere domestic Parliament, he devised the noble expe^ 
dient of elevating the smaller country by a comprehensive identification 
with England, including the total abolition of all civil and political dis- 
abilities founded on religious grounds. That such were hi^ purposes I 
can testify. They were communicated to me most'unresetvediy by Lord 
Cornwallis. I hold in my hands a confidential letter from Lord Castlfe- 
reagh, dated 22nd June, 1802, recognising the pledges gipen at the 
Union to the Roman Catholiesqf Ireland, for which they gaie vdtuabhe 
consideration in their support of that measure {without wkibh it could 
not have been carried), and further instructing me to endeavour to re- 
concile the heads of their hierarchy to a delay in the performance of the 
engagements made to them by Mr, Pitt's ministry for the endowmeht of 
their Church. Dr.Moyfan, a justly venerated prelate, had then recently 
intimated to Lord Cornwallis the cheerful acc^uiesccncc 'of the Roman 
Catholic bishops in the endowment of their Church. 

‘ The extension of the Regium Domini to the Presbyterians had been 
just then obtained by I^rd Castl’ereagh ; but circumstances of a then very 
delicate nature,' but, 'no^ well understood, pr^ventecjl Lord distlcj-ei^h 
and ‘ y{t. ^Pitt from prising the ' CathMlc. Claim : I acted on the 
negotialibn comihUtSk td mb, and Wbbkded. 
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* No m&n of the slightest political, knowledge can doubt that, hut for 
the King’s illness and his necessary withdrawal from power, Mr. Pitt 
could immediately after the Union have carried through Parliament, 
with an overwhelming majority of both Houses, his measures for the 
complete political relief of the Homan Catholics and the endowment of 
their Church : and to Mr. Pittas intentions on that subject I personally 
testify on the authority of Lord Cornwallis*. „ 

‘ With respect to the recent alarm excited as to that policy, I ask, can 
it be supposed by any rational person that such men as Mr. Pitt, Lord 
Grenville, Lord Spencer, and Mr. Windham w'ould surrender an iota 
of the security of our institutions fora temporary possession of power? 
which, alas ! they were but too ready to sacrifice: and when, at the end 
of half a century, I find you cautiously moving on in their footsteps, and 
on that account assailed by that pseudo-religious madness which per- 
vades a great portion of the public, and the arrogance of that cl^ical 
Convocation which, from Exeter Hall, and without the sanetiotfof the 
heads of our Church, would denounce Ministers and dictate to Parlia- 
ment, I appeal, in tlie name of the common sense of England, to the 
authority of tliose great names which I have mentioned. 

‘ If Conservatism, bewildered, demands a standard under which it can 
safely rally, I would require no better than that which was wielded, fifty 
years ago, by the firm hand of Mr. Pitt. 

‘ No doubt the present insolence and perverseness of the Irish demo- 
cracy offer a tempoiary difficulty. Scjiaratc, by n generous policy, the 
goofl from the bad ; and, in a spirit congenial to this great British 
nation, Be just, and fear not.” * 

The clear details here quoted will, we have no doubt, influence 
strongly many honest and honourable ( ’onservatives hitherto 
opposed to the Irish policy of the jiresent Government. Such 
men, wc think, can hardly hesitate to a^reg with the Knight of 
Kerry, that the safest standard round which, in any great national 
emergency, the country can rally, is that of Mr. Pitt; but, at all 
events, they cannot now deny the injustice which has denounced 
Sir Robert I’eel and his colleagues as deserters from that stand- 
ard. *Bir Robert’s inconsistency was — not the desertion, but — the 
adoption of Mr.’ Pitt’s principles in 1829; and that did not pro-^bnt 
his being called to the helm of affairs in 18‘>J and in 1839 — and 
in 1841, we may almost say elected, by the voice of the country, 
Prime Minister. And when now, in the pursuance of the same 
principles so sanctioned, and with all that remain of the same col- 
leagues collected round him, with the I^ukc of Wellington* still on 
one hand and Lord Lyndhurst on the other — supported, as before, 
by Lord Aberdeen and Mr. Goulburn, and strengthened by 

^ It ought nut to be furgottcii that his Grace's first appearance in public lil'e had 
been when, as the Hon. Captain Wellesley, be seconded the address in the Irish House 
of i'ominons, thanking tlie Crown for its recommendation of the great Catholic Kelief 
Bill of 1793.— I/isA Deb., IOTA Jan., 1793. 
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the co^'Operation of lx>rd Stanley and Sir James Graham, 
who left their party and A>rfeited office for the protection of the 
Irish Church— when, we say, in these circumstances. Sir Robert 
Peel proposes to increase an existing grant to the College of 
Maynoothi founded by Mr. Pitt, he is assailed by imputations of 
inconsistency, nay treachery, and warned in opprobrious and 
menacing terms of i\\9 'fate of apostates. And this, too, although 
during his whole parliamentary life, as far as we recollect, he 
never opposed the grant; nay, it was he who in 1813 pro- 
posed the increase of 700/. to that grant : and on the last 
Maynoolh debate, ‘28tli June, 1840, being then in opposi- 
tion, he supported lh(‘ grant and its principle against a large 
and ssealous body of his political friends — the same friends 
with whom, now again, he is, on the same question, in the same 
antagMijst |^3sition. And this is called sudden inconsistenc}*, 
and' the forfeiture when ?//, of })1 edges given when imt of 
office! It seems, niorever, already forirotlen that last year he 
j)roposed and carried the (diaritahle lierpicsts Act — an art 
of so much wider extent and broader prim ijde, that the May- 
iiooth Rill is in fart little more than a codicil to it. V"et that 
act passed both Houses alniofel iinaniniously — there was but one 
division against it. ‘The opj onents W'ere but five in number— 
])oi'ha])s Lord Ashley, Sir Robert Inglis, Mr. (Jolqubonn, jVIr. 
Law, and Mr. Pringle? — gentlemen whose* personal and public 
character, whose talents and whose jirinriples would have given 
weight and importance! even to so small a minority,’ and whose 
zeal ancLvigilance for the inlcrcsts of the Kstablished Church are 
,so unquestionable?^ No — on looking intr) the division list we 
find none of the nam<‘s we h:ue mentioned, and the minority 
w'ere four Roman Catholics and llie inenibju- for Athlorie, a gen- 
tleman identified with that interest. On which side, then, is the 
consistency?— with those who have supported Uvo sister Ij^lis of 
identical princi]ile.s and objects ; or those ulio, after sanctioning the 
oldest and stronyest, turn round with sudden alarm and indigna- 
tion on the younger and weaker? 

But the truth is, that the Knight of Kerry is quite right, and 
that, in a yiolitical view, ‘ Maynooth is really a very insignificant 
object.’ It is impossible to think worse of the principles on wliirh 
it was founded, the system on which it has been managed, the 
doctrine it inculcates, and the effects it lias produced, than we 
do; but finding it so established, the question of the addition 
of fifty students and an increase of their personal conifort.s, seems 
to us of very secondary consideration. The ministers found 
tlie College — a ^vernment institution, be it remembered-^ in 
a state of debb penury, and inefficiency for any good purpose, 
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which required their imitiiedi^ interference ; and thitikhtf, very 
wisely, that 'whatever is worth doin^ is worth doings well/ they 
resolved on a larg^e and lil>eral effort to improve the circumstances 
and thereby elevate the character of the institution and its inmates. 
They had been told that Maynooth, as hidterto condiicted, made 
' bad Christians and worse subjects:* thaf'lilone would, we think, 
have been a sufficient reason for attemptitigr a reformation. This, 
however, was a matter which might have been discussed on its own 
grounds, and would, we think, have excited little or no interest 
beyond the circle — a very respectable and not unimportant cMe. ive 
admit — which was in the habit of contesting the annual grant. But 
an idea has grown up — we cannot say unreasonably, for We our- 
selves partake it — that the proposed measure, though litnited in 
its immediate objects, might have larger consequences; fiSld — 
whether so intended by the Government or not — would, ih con- 
nexion with the Bequests Act, have the effect of hiroiliatinhg the 
public mind to endowments for the Roman Catholic Church, and 
lead eventually toaSrATK provision for the Roman Catholic 
Clergy. This is, after all, the great and important question — 
the greatest and most important that this country has had to de- 
cide since the Revolution; it is now forced on the consideration 
of the English public under new circumstances and with new 
lights, historical as well as experimental ; the question cannot be 
evaded ; and we feel convinced that its discussion must end in the 
accomplishment of what we believe to be the only measure that 
now offers any reasonable prospect of tr<anqui11izing Ireland, and 
cementing and securing the integrity of the empire, > 

We wish we could have discussed this question on its own dis- 
tinct grounds ; but it is at present so interwoven with the May- 
nooth bill and the provincial Colleges that we cannSt well separate 
them; and wc think that on the whole wc shall best do our duty 
to who may condescend to take an interest in our opinion, 
by i^eting those whoxfi we reluctantly call our opponents, on the 
ground they linvc chosen, and following their arguments in the 
line they liave adopted. 

We are ourselves so entirely satisfied ()f the advantage of the 
proposed measures to the interests of the Established Church, 
that our first impression at the extent and vehemence of the 
opposition exhibited, was wonder — not unmixed with satisfaction. 
We were not sorry to find that the Established Church had so 
many active, even though mistaken friends ; but when we came 
to look a little closer — when we saw from what lips the loudest 
clamour and from what hands the majority ^ the petitions pro- 
ceeded — when we saw, to use a homely bm most just simile, 
that Churchmen were made the cafs-paw of Dissenfers, and that 
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against all Church eatablisbmenti> wa relapsed into our origiiud 
surprii^ at.the faciUty with wUeb mankind may be duped. We 
are informed} by one on whom we. can' rely^^^nd who has taken 
some pains^fritb the inq$iiry« that of thepetitioas of which we hetd* 
SQ mi^ch, more ihmiM^^/ourths are from Dissenters ; anttwe 
caniy>t refrain fi'Oin ex^i^niging our astonishment that any sincere 
member of the Church of England should continue his o]>})osition 
to these measures ia concert ,with the Dissenters and on such 
gn^un^flvPf enmity to all establislunents as they liave unequivo* 
cally aypwed. That Dissenters should op])ose a Romish endow-* 
meat was natural and consistqnti but that they should do so iu 
alliance with and under the colour of solicitude and affection for 
th^^S^pmish .Church is new and monstrous, and reveals at once 
the ^^le.^pcret — ihaX the outcry is not against the Maynootii 
endoif^^tj bp t against all cudowments whatsoever, and especially 
and by name that of ^tbe Established Church. This is exhibited 
in a long and rancorous address to the Roman Catholics of Ire* 
land from the Conference of Protestant Dissenters held in Crosby 
Hall, London, on the 21st and 22nd May, 1815, and signed, on 
behalf of the Conference, * John Burnet/ — from which it is un- 
necessary to cite more, than one of twenty paragraphs charged with 
the same venq^ 

. • We have ever held^ that of all the grievances under wliicli your 
country has laboured, the establishment of the Anglican Church inJre* 
land is tfie mpst unjustifiable and Qp]}ressivey and we pledge ourselves 
never to r^it our e|p)rt8 to remove from you this intolerable burden. 
We deem it a fundamental maxim/even of the commonest political jus- 
tice— ;and in this opinion wc are fortified by that of some of the most 
eminent ynembei#'' of the Roman Catholic Church — Xhwt m compidsorg 
payfnents edfi rightfully demanded for the support of any religious 
system whai&ver * — limes, 2Sth May. 

— with much declamatory verbiage on the same themq; of the 
duty of relieving consciences of men of all denominations fipm 
the 'INCUBUS of the Protestant Church T (jh,) Just in the spirit 
of Dr. Priestley — the orgaq of the same classes of Dissenters — 
\vho, in 1790, declared ^ that he hated all religious establishments, 
and thought them sinfiil and idolatrous.^ 

The greater part of this long address of the. Conference is 
employ^ in proVing that th^ Maynooth grant is a measure whose 
primary object is to support the ' incubus’ — ^and in this we agree 
with them. We can have W 'doiibt llmt the present ministers 
hold the Established Chhfch to "'be'^tlie one grand link by which 
En^alid aiid^Ti^elai^ Imve bWn ancl mudi hound together — 
and tbat in evel^ Weat measure wlii^ they^pioposc as to Ireland, 
voL.^ txievi. itC CLi. ^ ^ ^ ‘ ' ' ' they 
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they mean to hold that link steadily in hand. That they have 
cfonc so on this occasion we most firmly believe ; and we therefore 
earnestly request the Duke of Newcastle and Sir Robert Inglis^ 
and those who with them oppose the Maynooth grant out of 
regard to the Churchy to ponder well the address of John Burnet 
— which, intemperate and even virulent as it is in terms, has at 
least the merit of sincerity — and aifords an answer more power- 
ful, more conclusive, than any we could make to the letters of 
his (*racc, the speeches of the worthy Baronet, and all the other 
efforts which, under the influences or for the purposes of delusion^ 
have been made to represent the policy of the Ministers as dan- 
gerous to the Established Church. 

The argument most relied on by the petitioners is that this 
increased grant to Maynooth is for the encouragement of a false, 
religion — for the endowment of idolatry. The Roman Catholics 
are denounced as idolaters — 'worshippers of images,’ — ‘followers 
of Antichrist — and Protestants are indignantly asked whether 
they can with safe consciences countenance such an abomination ? 

1 Icfin Horsley’s pamphlet/ embodying,’ as it states, ' the opinions’ 
of his eminent father, is a full answer to such interrogatories ; and for 
ourselves, it is as Protestants of the Church of England, not at all 
disposed to palliate those errors by which the Romish Church has 
deteriorated pure Christianity, and which not only justified, but 
required, the new hap-isnA of the Reformation, that we say that thus 
to attempt to exclude Roman Catholics from the Christian con- 
fraternity, and to rate them ns on a par with infidels and heathens, 
seems to us little better than insanity and suicide. We claim 
for our own clergy a direct and continuous Apostolic succession — 
but whence, we would ask, is that momentous authority derived to 
us ? Who consecrated Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer ? Were 
the waters of life that our forefathers drank and that we still 
drink, at their streams, drawn from not merely a discoloured, but a 
poisoned source ? Again : we have, in our own times, frequent in- 
stances of the conversion to our church of Roman Catholic priests. 
Are they re-ordained.^ — do they go through any new form of 
admission into the Apostolic succession? By no means. They 
enter into our church and administer our sacraments by the orders 
received at the altars of Rome ; — and such is not the case with 
even the best and most orthodox clergyman of the Church of Scot- 
land who may desire to pass into the ministry of the English Church. 

But as to the general question of recognising the Romish Church 
by English legislation, we have authority of a different sort directly 
in point. In 1791 , Mr. Pitt, after a long negotiation with a com- 
mittee of the English Roman Catholics, and having satisfied him- 
self — by the opinions of the universities of Paris, Douay, Louvain, 
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Salamanca, and Alcala*— as to the tenets of that Church respecting- 
the Pope's authority within these realms — his dispensing power, 
and the keeping faith with heretics; having, we say, satisfied 
himself on these points, he consented to the important Relief Bill 
of 1791, which, with his sanction, was introduced by Mr. Milford 
(Lord Redesdale) and Mr. Windham, and passed the House of 
Commons unanimously— and in the Lords was supported (as it 
seems, from some allusions made in the course of the debate) by 
the whole Bench of Bishops — Bishop Horsley making a vigorous 
speech in its favour, complaining only that it did not go far enough ; 
Bishop Barrington also speaking ior it — Bishop IlinchlifFe alone 
expressing something of doubt, hut not opposing. What follows is 
still more remarkable. The bill contained an oath to be taken by 
the Roman Catholics, wliich had been framed by the Roman Catho- 
lic committee ; but on further consideration, ^ the Catholic bishops 
and clergy objected to it as containing things contrary to the Catho^ 
lie faithy and as trenching upon the spiritual poircr of the head of 
the Catholic Chvrch and of ifs other pastors * (see Bishop Tomlin s 
Life of Pitt, ii. p. 402) ; and in deference to them the bill would 
have been thrown out, but that Bishop Horsley, in the committee 
on the bill, moved to substitute^ for the oath framed by the Homan 
Catholic committee another, meeting the views of the Roman 
Catholic clergy as to the spirihial authority of the Pope; and the 
bill, thus amended, finally passed, the only division on it having 
been on the clause allowing Romanists to practise at the Bar, 
which passed, 26 to 9 ! It is then Mr. Pitt, Lord Redesdale, Mr. 
Windham, Bishops Horsley and Barrington, and their right reve- 
rend brethren of 1791 — and not the Cabinet of 1845 — that should 
be held responsible for the toleration of 'sin and idolatry.* II 
v^y a quo I e premier pas qui coutc; and from this bill, passed under 
such peculiar circumstances, have flowed, as from a fountain head, 
all the subsequent measures of relief and indulgence. Even those 
who may think them fatal errors, cannot deny — 

‘ Hoc fonte dcrivata dados, 

In patriam populumque fluxit.* 

The Irish Protestant bishops seem to have had the same tolerant 
disposition Uiwards their Roman Catholic fellow-subjects and their 
faith. On the Irish Relief Bill in 1793 Dr. John Law, then 
Bishop of Killala, but afterwards better known as Bishop of 
Elphin, a man of a high order of intellect, and of the kind least 
likely to be disposed towards the errors of Popery, said — 

‘ I look upon my Roman Catholic brethren as fellow-subjects and 
fellow^ Christians — believers in the same God and partners in the same 
redemption. Speculative differences in some points of faith with me are 
of no account. They and 1 have but one religion — the religion of 
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CHliristianity* TlMlrafore at children oi tlie same father^ as travellers in 
the same road and seekers of the same salvation^ why not love each 
other aa hrothera ? It is no part of Protestautism to persecute Catholics ; 
and without Jmtice to the Catholics there can he m security for the 
Protestant Pstahlishment : as a friend, therefore, to the permanency of 
this Eslablishmenty to the prosperity of the country, and the justice due 
to my Catholic brethren, I shall cheerfully give my vote that the bill be 
committed.* — Irish Debates^ vol. xiii. 

Several bishops appear to have expressed like sentiments^ and 
none to have spoken on the other side except, it seems, Dr. 
Archbishop of Cashel ; but the debates arc so imperfectly re- 
ported that we speak doubtfully on that point: certain it is 
there were eight bishops present at the passing of the bill, yet 
no division and no protest. Nor is this all. We find that 
neither to the bills of 1705, ISOO, and 1808, which founded and 
endowed Maynooth, nor to the forty-eight annual A ppropriation 
Acts which have maintained it, has any one of the Irish or Eng- 
lish prelates of our church ever thought it his duly to enter a 
•protest i nor indeed, as far as we recollect, to express the slightest 
dissent, though it appears that there was an unusual number of 
bishops ])resent at the third reading of the bill of 1 795. Charged 
as those learned and pious prelates were with the double respon- 
sibility of their own consciences and of the purity and integrity 
of our church, they would not, wc presume, have hesitated to 
protest even against a money bill that should happen to counte- 
nance a false and impious doctrine ; but at all events as to tlic 
three special bills, their duty, in the supposed case, would have 
been so clear, that where there were no protests, we may safely 
assume that there were no scruples. 

But it is not in argument and implication only. In the advice 
of wisdom or the assent of piety, that wc find answers to this ob- 
jection ; we have the clearest and plainest practical precedents not 
merely analogous, but absolutely ad idem. We do not rely (in this 
part of the subject) on the ])ayments made by the State to the 
Presbyterian Dissenters in Ireland and to the Episcopalian 
Dissenters of Scotland — for though the principle is the same, 
the religious scruple would not be so excited by Protestant 
cases. We shall also for the moment postpone the fifty years’ 
precedent of Maynooth itself, as being suh judice ; but have we 
totally forgotten that very curious episode in the history of the 
revolutionary war — the annexation of Popish Corsica to the 
Crown of England? Wc find in the * London Gazette’ of the 
22nd July, 1794, the Corsican Constitution, of which the tenth 
chapter declares the ' Roman Catholic the only national religion 
of Corsica,* and *the eleventh chapter proclaims ^ his Majesty 
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Geor^ife III., King: of ‘Great Britain, iM>rereign of Corsica;' agd 
this Constitution * Sir Gilbert Elliot, in his Majesty's name, took 
the prescribed oath* to observe. So that our good King, who was 
so scrupulous about his coronation oath in England, became en** 
tangled in another exactly contradictor^ obligation in Corsica. 
We might also insist on the parliamentary grants made for so 
many years to the French emigrant clergy, and the assignment 
to them of a place of worship in the King's-house at Win- 
chester, and on the stipends formerly paid to the Roman Catholic 
ctergy of the West of Scotland. But discarding such accidental 
and temporary precedents, what answer can be made to the exist- 
ing practice of the payment of the Roman Catholic Church in 
all our colonics; of its regular and constitutional establishment in 
Canada — its recognition and maintenance in Malta and the Mau- 
ritius— ^nd the marked and growing countenance and protection 
afforded even to the Mythology of our empire in the East ? The 
only answer we have heard is what appears to us a mis-state- 
incnt of the facts, and even if tlie facts were correctly stated, 
an evasion of tiie prjpciplo — namely, that all these colonies wore 
acquired by treaties which bound us to the maintenance of the 
existing religions. This has been broadly and repeatedly stated 
in debate, and not that we have seen distinctly contradicted,* but 
we confess that we arc unable to discover on what authority those 
assertions rest ; we have looked at tbc original documents, and 
find not only no warrant for them, but the very reverse. Tho 
strongest allegation was as to Canada; now the words of the 
Treaty of Paris arc these : — 

‘ H is Britannic Majesty on hia side agrees to grant Ihe liberty of (he 
Catholic religion to the iiiliabilants of Canada : he will, consequently, 
give the most effectual orders that his new Roman Catholic subjects may 
profess the laorshipof their religion according to the rites of the Romish 
Churcli, as far as the laws of Great Britain permiC— Treaty of 
Paris, 1763, Art. iv. 

Not establishments, nor property, nor dignities, but 'liberty to 
prtjfcss their religion,’ — mere toleration, — and such toleration only 
as ' the laws of Great Britain would permity — the penal laws against 
Papists being at that time in full force. Accordingly we find, that 
when, in 1774, thirteen years after the cession of the province, tho 
British Government introduced their Canada Bill, which (inter 
alia) established the Roman Catholic religion, this latter pro- 
vision was received as a dangerous novelty t and was resisted by the 
Opposition of the day in language which affords — ^what we hardly 
expected to find — a parallel to the present violence against May- 
nooth. Mr. William Burke called it ' a hill to establish popery 

* Since the (c\t was written we see that Lord Brougham exposed some of these 
fallacies in tlie House of I/ords, l»y the same evidence which had occurred to ug. 
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and despotism in a cmfujiiered province, which ne^yer had been before 
attemj)ted.* Colonel Barre opposed the bill ‘as jfopish from be- 
ginning to end^ Mr. Howard said it was ‘ an abominable and de- 
testable measure to give a further estahlishment to papery, and that 
it should he kiclwd out of the House and the Corporation of the 
City of London, always forward to be mischievously wrong, in a 
petition to the King, reminded his Majesty in a menacing tone, that 
^the Rorrmh religion was idolatrous and bloody, and that his illus- 
trious family had been called to the throne under an express stipula- 
tion to exclude the Roman Catholic and maintain the Protestant 
faiths And yet respectably- informed members of the House of 
Commons gravely tell us that we have acquiesced in the establish- 
ment of the Roman Catholic religion in Canada, only because we 
were bound to it by the original treaty of cession ! A more entire 
oblivion of the facts of a case it is hardly ])ossible to imagine. 

And yet we know not whether the misstatement of the cose of 
Malta is not in some respects rather worse ; for neither in the 
military capitulation under which it was taken, nor in the treaty 
by which it is formally ceded, is there to be found any stipulation 
for or even mention of a religious establishment. The protection 
to all the civil and religious rights and privileges of the Maltese 
people, given in the first instance by the proclamations of the 
acting military governors, and afterwards extended, confirmed, 
and established by a succession of orders and instructions from 
the Government at home, adopting, as far as it was applicable, 
the precedent of Canada, was entirely spontaneous, and much 
more open to question (as far as international compact is con- 
cerned) than the grant to Maynooth. The case of the Mau- 
ritius was somewhat different. The military capitulation granted 
by the commanders of our troops to the French governor (3rd 
December, 1810) contained a stipulation that ^all private pro- 
perty should be respected, and that the inhabitants should preserve 
ihcwreligionAnwe, and customs.’ We need, however, hardly add 
that the terms of a military capitulation are in force only till a 
peace ; and in the final treaty that ceded the Mauritius there is 
no provision whatsoever concerning religion. With regard to 
India — we observe that Sir Robert Inglis confined his statement 
to Bombay, which would go but a short way to prove his case 
amidst the multitudinous idolatries of the East. But even as to 
Bombay — with all respect for the great research and general 
accuracy of the Member for Oxford — we think we may venture 
to say that the stipulation in the treaty of cession by Portugal 
w’as in favour, not of Indian Idolatry — " the native worship,* as 
Sir Robert Inglis terms it— but of the Portuguese Christians and 
their converts ; and if so, it would have no relation whatsoever to 
the ])urpose for which it has been quoted, of defending the couiite- 
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nance given to Heathen Idolatry *-not in Bombay aloncj but 
throughout the whole Indian world. 

The last number of the ^ Journal of the Statistical Society* con- 
tains an account, which we think highly gratifying, but which we 
fear Sir Robert Inglis, in his present temper, must think appal- 
ling, and for which certainly the cession of Bombay can furnish 
him with no excuse. We find that a general system of educa- 
tion is encouraged in all the Presidencies, without any distinction 
of religion. We see, for instance, in Bengal 45 colleges or 
schools, in which there are 253 Christian students, 1021 Mahome- 
danst and 6140 Hindoos. We select the account of one of these 
colleges : — 

* The College of Hadjee Mahomed Mohsin at Hoogly, although 
called after a Mahomedan, its benevolent founder, admits Christians 
and Hindoos as well as Mahomedans. Indeed, the Hindoos prevail over 
the other two rbltgions, and the expression in the rules of admission 
is based on the widest liberality, that it is open to candidates of every 
sect and creed willing to conform to the established rules of discipline.” 
It is divided into the English and Maliomcdan classes.’ — Journ. Slot. 
iSoc,^ vol. viii. part ii. 

This, we confess, startles even our liberality — not the fact of 
persons of different creeds resorting to the same college for secu- 
lar instruction, but the iwnckalant way in which the writer con- 
founds Christianity with the Mahomedan and the liindoo, as 
‘ one of the other religions.^ These colleges, however, are all 
under the superintendence of the Government, and wc really 
think that Sir Robert Inglis, whose excellent father was chair- 
man of the East India Company, and who is himself, we suppose, 
an East India proprietor, and at all events is an imperial legis- 
lator, will have some difficulty in showing that it can be his con- 
scientious duty to deny, at all risks, the slightest countenance to 
Roman Christianity in the West, while he recognises the ^ otluer 
txoo religions ’ of Vishnu and Mahomet in the East. 

But if these apologetical explanations were all as accurate and 
as apposite as they seem to be dubious and irrelevant, they 
would not answer the purpose for which they are produced — 
because, first, that which it is not lawful to do it is not lawful to 
assist in doing, and such a defence only shifts the burden from 
one shoulder to the other ; but, secondly, if international compacts 
arc to protect Roman Catholics in the colonies, why not at home / 
where there exists — even by the admission of the best and ablest 
of the Anticatholics themselves — an international compact with 
Ireland in favour of the Roman Catholics in general, but of 
Maynootb especially, much stronger than any tiling that can be 
produced as to Malta or Canada. 

At 
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,, At the Union we took Ireland with all her engagemeni&^^ne of 
them was ‘ the Royal College of St. Patrick at Maynootb 
mark ! the Royal College — ^sueb is its official title. It had been 
established under the auspices of Mr. Pitt, by Act of Parlia- 
ment, in 1 795, and this Act implicated the Protestant Govern- 
ment in the direct maintenance and management of the College, 
for it required that all by-laws, regulations, and statutes for the 
civil government and discipline of the institution should he ap- 
proved by the Lord- Lieutenant for the time being. A sum fo? its 
maintenance was voted every year up to the Union,* and con<(' 
teniporancously with the Act of Union was passed a second Act, 
reciting the establishment of the College, and that large sums of 
money had been granted to enable the trustees to improve and 
extend the said institution, and that more enlarged rules were 
now necessary for the good government thereof ; and then goes on 
to release the free exercise of the Romish religion, or the religious 
doctrine and discipline thereof, from Protestant control— to remove 
four Protestant ex-officio trustees, and to vest all such powers in 
Roman Catholic trustees exclusively, and to give them a kind of 
corporate existence, by allowing them to sue and be sued by their 
secretary. This Act went through the Irish Parliament simul- 
taneously and pari passu wdth the Act of Union, and received the 
Royal assent 07i the same day, the very last of the Irish Par- 
liament ; it was the last item of the separate account for Ireland, 
and was carried over as the first of the new liabilities of the 
United Kingdom. Could there be a stronger international en- 
gagement? Accordingly we find that when, in . 1808, Mr. 
Perceval, one of the keenest as well as ablest and sincerest of 
the opponents of Maynootb, thought it his duty as Chancellor of 
tlie Exchequer to reduce the vote from the sum of 13,000?. — to 
which All the Talents had raised it — to 9000?. (the original amount 
having been 8,000/.), he wrote an explanatory letter to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, saying, 

* My objection to the increased allowance proceeds upon principles 
which, if I did not think Parliament fledged to the support of the 
insfiiutioti by the Union and by the conduct of the Irish Parliament 
antecedent to the Union, w ould lead me to refuse to support it at all.* — 
Maymoth, &c., p. 17. 

And ft)ur years later — in the debate of the 9th of March, 1812 
— in a sjieech spoken while the representatives of the two great 
antagonist parties in the Union as in the Emancipation struggle — 

*** 'J here was one seeming exception, but it only males the case stronger. In 1799 a 
hill passed die Commons, in wluch the aiinud grant was accompuiied by some special 
legislation. This bill the Ldrds rejected, which caused much excitement^ and brought 
the wiiole question of M&ynooth in its full light before the public eye. Hut the money 
was voted, and, next year, fke important Act mentioned in the text was passed. 

Lord 
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Lord Casttereagh and Mr. Poster-^werte sitting at each side of 
him, witnessed to the accuracy of his statement, he said, 

‘ That he supported the grant as it stood, because it was one of those 
which the \Par/t amen/ of Ireland thought fit to preBcrvc at the Union— 
because he found it, in fact, given over to England as part of the Union 
— if the grant had been fairly open to opposition after the Union, he 
would have been disposed fo resist it Par, Deb, 

These declarations of Mr. Perceval as to the pledge to May- 
nooth are so decisive* and important that it has been thought 
nCt^essarj to neutralize, if possible, their effect ; and this has now 
been^ attempted by Mr. Dudley Perceval, the son of the minister, 
on the hypothesis stated in his pamphlet, and adopted by Sir 
lioberi Inglis in his speeches — that Mr. Perceval’s admission as 
to the pledge, meant only that the Maynooth grant was one of 
certain pious and charitable’ institutions for which votes had 
been usually made by the Irish Parliament, and which were 
protected by a special clause in the Act of Union for twentg 
gearSy and that of course the pledge to which he alluded has 
j<»ng since expired. We have so much respect for Mr. 
Perceval's opinion, that wc must defend him from the im- 
putation, as we think it, of having acted on such absurd and 
unfounded premises. We could do soon our own personal know- 
ledge, but we prefer putting it on more public grounds. First, as a 
lawyer and a statesman, he must have seen— even if Lord Castlc- 
reagh had not been at his elbow— that it was quite impossible 
that the Maynooth grant should have been contemplated in that 
clause. Secondly, he does not, in his speech of March, 1812, say, 
as he naturally must have done had the fact been so, that Uoehe 
years of the ticenty had already expired : on the contrary, he 
builds his argument on the supposition of the grant's being a 
* perpetuaV one. But, finally, he does not sav, either in bis 
letter or his speech, that the pledge is in the Aet of Union : on 
the contrary, he makes an iinporiant distinction, and says the 
pledge arises out of ‘ the conduct of the Irish Parliament ante- 
cedent to the UnionJ* These words are quite sufficient, if there 
were no other evidence, to show that his acquiescence in the 
Maynooth grant was not founded on the twenty years clause of the 
Act of Union, but on the whole ^antecedent conduct* — the two in- 
corporating Acts, and the several pecuniary votes—' of the Irish 
Parliameiyt* He clearly thought, as we do, that England had 
agfeed to the Union subject to these conditions as to Maynooth, 
and was therefore bound to fulfil them, not by any temporary 
clause or special pledge, but by the whole scope and spirit of the 
treaty, and by the antecedent and contemporaneous legislation. 

At the very time when Mr. Perceval made the first of these im- 
portant 
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portant and unequivocal admissions^ we must note a very remarka- 
ble instance of the recognition, even by that adverse government, 
of M aynooth as a permanent and even favoured school of theological 
education. A Lord Dunboync, who had been a Roman Catholic 
bishop, had conformed to the established religion, and continued 
for above ten years to profess it : on his death-bed, however, he 
relapsedi having made a will leaving his estates from his family to 
the College of Maynooth, and died, about 1800, a Roman Ca- 
tholic. This will was contested by the next of kin, and we believe 
set aside in the first instance by the courts of law ; but on further 
litigation the next of kin were willing to compromise with the 
College, on the terms of paying it an annuity of 500/. ; but the 
College had no legal power to compromise a suit, and it was to en- 
able them to effect this profitable arrangement that the Anticatholic 
government of 1808 permitted an Act to be brought in and passed 
(48 Geo. 111. c. 151) ‘to enable the trustees of the college to 
compromise suits and to purchase lands to a greater extent.’ This 
we fairly confess we should have thought a strong measure even 
for a favouring government to have sanctioned ; but it is addition- 
ally remarkable that the 500/. a year so obtained was devoted to 
the maintenance of an enlarged and higher class of theological 
students ; and still more so that in 1813 the Government — Sir 
Robert Peel proposing the vote — should have granted an additional 
700/. a-year to enlarge the number and increase the incomes of 
these Dunhoym studentships ; and all this passed — the Duke of 
Richmond being (what was called an Orange) Lord - Lieu tenant; 
Sir Arthur Wellesley and Sir Robert Peel Chief Secretaries; 
Mr. Perceval Leader of tlic House of Commons ; Lord Eldon 
on the Woolsack ; and George III., then in his full intellect, 
on the throne — and yet we are told of the inconsistency of the 
Duke of Wellington, and of Sir Robert Peel, and of the other 
surviving colleagues, friends, and followers of Mr. Perceval 
and Lord Eldon, because they will not now treat Maynooth as an 
ephemeral accident, whose claims to be a permanent school of 
theology Parliament has never admitted or sanctioned. 

We have said nothing of the policy of the original measure. 
Some such institution was certainly necessary, but we think the 
details — its locality, its constitution, and the scale on which it 
was planned — were injudicious, and helped the extrinsic and 
more powerful political circumstances which have since arisen, to 
defeat, in a great measure— or might we not say altogether? — the 
salutary objects for which it was intended. There are some cu- 
rious and almost forgotten circumstances connected with its origin 
which we may as well record. The first proposal was made pri- 
vately by Mr. Burke to Mr. Pitt, and publicly by a petition of 
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the Irish Roman Catholic Prelates to Lord Westmoreland, ani 
with Mr. Pitt’s approbation, was taken up by Mr. Grattan, as the 
organ of Lord Fitzvvil barn’s administration, and he had prepared 
a bill for it ; but on the accession of Lord Camden’s Government, 
Mr. Pelham, the English Secretary, took it out of Mr. Grattan’s 
hands and brought it in as a Government measiue : himself and 
Xhe Honourable Robert Stewart — afterwards Lord Castlereagh — 
being appointed to bring it in. It passed with little or no Pro- 
testant opposition, but Mr. Grattan did not approve of its details, 
and presented against it a numerously and respectably signed 
Rotnan Catholic petition complaining of its provisions, 

‘ by which no Protestant or child of n Protestant father should be per- 
mitted to receive education in that college. Their exclusion they con- 
sidered as tending to prevent that harmony, union, and friendly inter- 
course through life wiiicli might be thus early cemented between the 
youth of didcrent religious persuasions ; the hapmj effects of which had 
been felt by the permission of having the Catholic youth educated in 
the University of Dublin,^ — Ir, Par. Dvb.^ xv. 21. 

The bill, nevertheless, passed with that restriction; but it 
is clear that the exclusive cliaractcr of the institution cannot 
be charged on the Roman Catholics. To whatever objections, 
however, cither of principle or detail, it might have been 
liable, there is now one conclusive answer : they come too late 
— ‘the thing is done, and past recalling.* It is covered by 
that great axiom of practical politics which critics and declaim- 
ers arc so apt to forget, but without which tlic world cannot 
be governed — quod forsan fieri non debuit— factum tamen rakt 
We do not suppose that any Conservative member has changed 
his opinion of the Reform Rill, and wc even sus[)ect that our 
apprehensions of its ultimately faUil effect on the Constitution 
have been confirmed, in the minds of f>bserving men, by every 
year’s experience ; but no one is so Quixotic as to think of re- 
pealing it. Sir Robert Inglis himself, who takes an active share 
in working this new constitution, must needs accept, as ^ fails 
accompliSf Roman Catholic emancipation, municipal reforms, re- 
duction of Irish bishoprics, commutation of tithes, and several 
other measures against which he had made a gallant but unsuc- 
cessful struggle. In such cases all that the wisest or even the 
boldest statesman can do is to endeavour to moderate and guide 
impulses which he could not avert — to steer the bark through the 
dangerous rapids into which the current of events has brougljt it, 
and to act in public as a wise man does in private life — uinkc llie 
best of a bad bargain— 

‘ Durum ! sed levins fit sapientid 
Quidquid corrigere cst nefas.’ 

So 
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§o it is and must be with Majndoth, and with that of which May- 
nooth is the emblem^ — the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland. 
There it is : we cannot^ even if we would, annihilate it ; let 
us endeavour to improve it. Undoubtedly, if the question were 
a merely theoretic and open one, it would be most desirable, 
and not desirable only, but the highest duty, to educate the 
children of the State in the religion of the State — Christians, 
in whnt the instructor believes to be the purest ibrnr of Chris- 
tianity: but since, from circumstances over which the 'State 
has no control, it has become impossible to teach that purer 
religion, would you prefer that they should not be taug'ht at 
all? If you cannot command sunshine— would you, therefore, 
shut the windows? Whence is Gospel light to come? whence 
did it come ? Not assuredly, as Gray's epigrammatic couplet* 
has it, ^ from Bullcns eyes, but from the studious cells of 
Popish universities — and it is worthy of note that the most im- 
portant work of the two great reformers Wickliffe and Luther, 
and the real spring of the rapid as well as the ultimate success 
of the Reformation which they began, was their respective 
translations of the Holy Scriptures. Education is the only 
effective missionary. You must teach people to read before you 
can teach them to think, and they must learn to think before they 
can discern truth from error. It is only within a very few days 
that we have heard it for the first time from a Protestant laid 
down as a religious and political maxim, that imperfect education 
is worse than no education at all. Why, this is the very doctrine 
which the Roman Catholics lire so vehemently censured for prac- 
tising, and which we now find, to our infinite wonder, adopted 
by their most strenuous opponents! But let us not adopt a 
principle which w^c have so long and so loudly reprobated in them. 

But it is asked, why have they not erected this seminary at 
their ow'ii expense ? why drain the purses and burthen the con- 
sciences of a Protestant people ? To this there are several peremp- 
tory and painful answers. First, because we arc not a Protestant 
people. We arc an Anglican and Presbyterian and Roman 
Catholic people, and we all contribute in various ways, direct as 
well as indirect, in the maintenance of each other's worship. It 
is too late to begin to draw that line ; and if we did attempt it, we 
see but one certain result — the ruin of all the three churches. 

* ‘ When Love could teach a monarch to be wise; 

And (TOS])el light first dawned /Vow liullens eye#.’ 

This couplet was found on a scrap amongst Gray's papers, and was intended. 
Mason thought, to be introduced into the Ethical Epistle of which he had left a con- 
siderable portion. We doubt whether it was so intended, or, at all events, whether 
Gray’s accurate taste would on recousideratioii have admired it into any icrious 
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Thet State is ibe ^^vardisn of a)l iU| chiklr«[i» and is bound tp pro- 
vide for their education, where there are no appropriated funds, 
at the common expense. The State educates the Hindoos and 
Mahometans all over India, as we have already shown, but is 
forbidden, it seems, to educate a Romish Christian at home. But, 
secondly, as regards the Roman Catholics — be it remembered 
that prior to the Bequests Act, which is but nine months 
old, they «had no power to endow school or college without 
a specifld law — and the same conscientious scruples that are 
now^ so acute and active, would have been no doubt still more 
violent]y-r-and certainly more rationally— reluctant to give ido- 
latry an independent and uncontrollable }K)sitioa than a per- 
missive and a limited one. But, thirdly — even if that objec- 
tion were overcome, there was a still more serious practical 
one— where were the means "I The Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land, being above four-fifths of the population, do not, wc 
believe, possess one-tenth of the soil ; and the penal laws had for 
above one hundred years been directed in every way to ])r event 
the accumulation of pro])erty in their hands. The material 
means, therefore, of endowment were (particularly fifty years 
ago) deficient. Indeed wc have seen in this rich and enlightened 
country, in the heart of the greatest metropolis in the world, 
under a strong, both religious and party rivalry — the London 
University and King's College have been but scantily endowed, 
and; have not been exempt from pecuniary difficulties. What, 
then, could have been expected in Ireland? Wc may be tohl 
that the sums raised for O'Connell tribute and Catholic rent 
and so forth would have endowed half a dozen Maynootlis. It 
may be so, and we are very sorry for it. But the impulses of 
frenzy or fanaticism are no measure of the ordinary powers of 
action. The indignation of the people of England at seeing 
these illegal tributes wrung from a starving peasantry, did not 
])rcvcnt their charity from subscribing 400,000/. to alleviate the 
distress of the Irish a few years ago. We did not say to them 
— Go to Mr. O’Connell for bread — and wc are still less inclined 
to send them to Mr. O’Connell for education. 

The public was very much startled at the picture which Sir 
Robert Peel, in his opening speech, drew of the })cnury of the May- 
nooth establishment. Dean Horsley speaks out still more plainly : — 

‘ I have visited the establishment at Maynooth. Two years ago J 
inspected narrowly into all its miserable, and wretched, and destitute, 
and I will add (I mean no offence, for it must be the poverty of its 
means, and not the will of its directors, that consents) its dirty, and 
nas^, filthy economy ; and I confess. Sir, 1 blushed for the mean- 
ness of my countrymen that can dignify the paltrypittance their Govern- 
ment 
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ment at pregent doles out to the institution with the title of an act of 
bounty to the Irish Roman Catholic Church .’ — Letter to Sir C, E. 
Smithy p. 21. 

With such evidence of its necessity, from an impartial English 
clergyman, will any of our readers blame the increased allow- 
ance ? Sir Robert Peel stated that the penury was so great that the 
president had been recently obliged to make a vacation, and dis- 
miss the students for two months, to save the cost of ttmr food for 
that period ! 

We lament the cause of this interval, but not the result. One 
of the many faults of Maynooth is its ascetic seclusion. There 
appears to be a regulation which allows the students a vacation of 
two months in the summer, but the practice seems to be dis- 
couraged ; whereas we think it ought to be favoured, and even 
as a general rule enforced. Those who are to teach the people 
their social as well as their religious duties, should not be 
cut off from the society of tlieir families and friends, and shut up as 
it were in solitary confinement from all intercourse with, and 
knowledge of, the world in which they are destined to act so im- 
portant a part. Indeed the whole interior discipline for young 
men, of the ages of from seventeen to twenty-four, seems blame- 
ably copied from the jealous monkery of the dark ages. They 
are forbidden to converse with each other, or even to speak, except 
at prescribed and very limited times. They are not, it seems, 
permitted to walk beyond the College precincts but in a body 
— the elder twice a week, the younger once — and both under 
superintendence ; they appear, in fact, to be kept as close as little 
boys in a liOndon boanling-school. 

Can we wonder that savage manners, narrow intellects, and 
sour tempers should be generated in such an atmosphere, and that 
a sullen ingratitude, if not a rankling enmity, should be the fruit 
of such miserable charity ? 

The happy recollections, the grateful feelings, the cultivated 
tastes, even the knowledge of our fellow men and the habits of 
self-government, that Cambridge and Oxford inspire and impart, 
can never elevate nor sweeten nor utilize the after life of the 
student of Maynooth. We are forced to confess that we our- 
selves, in such circumstances, would probably feel a gratitude as 
scanty as the bounty. 

We must not, however, conceal from our readers our apprehen- 
sions that the wise and necessary change now proposed, like every- 
thing we do connected with this unhappy Catholic question, comes 
very late, and may not produce all the good effects that might 
have been reasonably expected from an earlier interference in a 
more auspicious sdas^. The Government cannot now venture 

to 
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to invest itself with sufScient authority over the civil discipline 
and social management of the College : any attempt in that di« 
rection would^ in the present state of men's minds, be in- 
judicious, and probably unsuccessful ; but it is so obviously the 
interest of the institution itself, and particularly of the junior 
members of it, that its general tone should be elevated and liber- 
alized, that we cannot but hope that increased personal comfort 
may have its ordinary beneficial effect on minds and manners — 
introducing students of a higher class both of attainment and feel- 
ing, and animating the whole establishment with a more benevolent 
and gentlemanly spirit. But all this, which the interference of the 
C*overnment at an earlier stage might have powerfully promoted, 
must now be left to time — to the internal operation of literature 
and light — influences which arc, at this time, working remark- 
able effects within the Romish system in other countries — and to 
the external control of public opinion ; which, after what has 
passed, will, we have no doubt, act with more power than it has 
ever yet had on the character and conduct of this hitherto secluded 
and mysterious abode of penury, humiliation, and discontent. 

The Government, however, has at last done its duty; and 
they and the country have now to sec how the authorities of 
Maynooth do theirs. Let it not be supposed that the transfer 
of the vote from the Miscellaneous Estimates to the Consoli- 
dated Fund — though it removes the occasion of an annual 
squabble — can, in any degree, impair the right and duty of 
Parliamentary revision and control whenever they may be neces- 
sary ; and the Government must feel itself additionally pledged 
to see tliat the bounty of the country, thus liberally granted, shall 
be properly applied. 

We at length turn from this Maynooth proposition to one 
which is certainly a corollary to it, but which involves wider con- 
siderations — Sir James Graham’s bill for the establishment of 
three academical institutions on the professorial system, and 
for exclusively secular instruction, in Belfast, Cork, and either 
Galwjiy or Limerick* — for the three provinces of Ulster, Munster, 
and Connaught; Leinster being already provided with Trinity 
College, Duljlin, and St. Patrick’s College of Maynooth. This 
is not an occasion for discussing the respective merits of the pro- 
fessorial and tutorial systems of collegiate education — we will 
only repeat our general preference for the latter; though we 
admit that it would be impracticable (at least at first) in the 
proposed institutions. No part, however, of the objection to 


* Galway we decidedly think it ihould be, ae Ihs €a|Htal of the We»t of Ireland. 
Limerick ie a larger town, but belong* essentially to thsf 
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has turncd^mibftl pnfiti^Mid'thedpposttioii is 
g'«thcr on tlifc absence.of relitgfi<Ms iirttfuction. ' *t - 
Sir Kobevt inglis condemned tins mmrare^at itsiiratV^nnot]nce<- 
nienk^ wkkmore of excitement thiin iamual ivith hiin, 

McJmn^ of Godless sducation,^ ^ Tiid expression^? soys Mr* 
moncl, ’ ^ is bappy^ for it has stuck; it has beea^coMAonted oir, 
railed at> censured, but it has not evapmrated as^il empty sound ’ 
(j>. 24). We do not concur ia this respect and 

iidinire the spirit- and ability ivith which t^tr Robert LngHs^per* 
forms aU his duties, and we auJinit timb ns a rketot ical! 
jdiraso mig-bt be called ^ happy;’ but/ knowing iiis ^.cantkmr ami 
resjiect. for truth, we do not believe that he^ would i liavaldRibe- 
rately uttered ih or wo^uld now deliberately rcpeat/it. « 'ft is not 
true, in terms, and still loss so iu substanco. ^ Mc..^ Dnunmoud 
bimself- — after seeming to aytplauil itr^nlisinisses >it ^Ao^emply 
sound;’ he emjdovs <!very other line of his clever pamphlet in 
demolishing all the arguments that liai;e any ' resemblance ^ to 
it;,apd in fact it was totally, dismided in. the sul>ssqueut debates!. 
Sir Kol>ert Inglis, on reconsideration, must feci that Jie. might 
as well call any Course of lectures ‘ Godless' wliicU should nob hke 
an l^xeter Hull meeting, be opened with prayer. Are tlie^di^yol 
Society .and ,theJ3ritUU Institution (of both of .which Sw Haber t 
Inglis is, we believe, a member), and. .ail. tl|‘)S0(,j4pnjtlicdi,vthqr 
societies and institutions emph^yod in iri^ 

tellcct, and in. diffusing secular knowledge— ar.^ th^ .^\\Go*IIgAs 
hecaujse they arc nut furnished with clia]uuh^hfUtu\.%#yi^pliy xm 
direct .religious iuslruction? 13ut we waive all Ig.cwrai^pre- 
<;edents— though really involving the same, remind 

hini.tjiat, in the year 1810 (Mr. Perceval bcipgj ft j,>.t Mhdstev* 
i^pr.d hd^lou Chancellor of England, Lord ManoerfiijQhi\ncuilor> 
Attorney- General of Ireland), an W? passed 
for ipjcyrporgtiji^ .Uic45<?hus.t Academical Institution, fpVj us. the 
preatnl>l^:Jitumji^— .... . . . > 


5 affordtwgjtP .youth a elamval aml uifircmikl«^ eflucutiQi%,vir\^ few t^ach- 
ii\g natural pUil()sopliy,,metaphy.sws».h^le8 hrttr.es,* moral 

pbilo^Oplj^', .iQliemistry, botany, ttgficul.CurvV 4Ufl br^i^ehe^ o! 

science.^ , , , , 

^ ‘ ,S li . #-* /i. ! W, 

No jjlusiop to religion : nav, the first 

jvancss, examined before, tlw Kdi^aflyn .^’gjijifjissu^jeys in, lH2b 
— ^vhpn asked 9^ to thq,}j^pt)}{yc} ^jfj,th9,,sto4ty)d? Oi .the different 
religipijs pcrsnasi9j;r%,^Sl»iei4”i/lwl'ji(»P ®P‘‘' 

i|s,^lyR :Jcads n.»! j- ,» •-<- - / ...... u . 


‘.raadp disliectipfl,, o^.^nytljing 

unpleaseotJo;tllP fetinejs, ijoU/J. PMu^lly, 

sv;h^t tl»9,ye%iO!,59,pi{}ujiglp,,9f V.»f4>upi]3 ipa^^bp.l— \y.jf. 41. 
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H«re, tlim» is m direct end daedule — not prec&ebtd merelj^ kol 
identity with the bill which Sir Robert Ing^lis calls QoiUe»$ ; ami 
yet the Pretsslaat P^iniate, and the Protestant Bishops oi* the 
diocese ami of the adjoiningf one of Dromore, were subscribers 
and patrons; and these two Bishops and the Provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin^ are ex officio ^ Visitore * of that Godless Institu- 
tion. There has also been for many years a srimewhat similar 
Institution in Cork^ for the same purjioses oi exclusive secular 
instruction — not incorporated by Act of Parliament, but cltartered 
hy the Crown in 1807, — and which has been maintained by a Par- 
liamentary yrant of al>out 25007. a-year — which, W’e presume, 
Sir Robert Inglis has voted for, or at least connived at during his 
whole Parliamentary life, and which is Godless in the same sense 
as tiie now academical institutions. And we may add the noto- 
rious fact that there are many hundreds of day schools, attended 
by many tlmusands of scholars, scattered over the lace of the 
empire^ in which nothing but secular instruction is attempted. 
In fact, in those institutions and schools in whi(‘h the students or 
children are not lodged and boarded, the religious instruction is 
generally supposed to be imparted by the* parents at the private 
residence, and rarely forms any portion of the sc'holnstic course. 

Hut we have a more direct and unquestionable jwecedent. 
Trinity College, Dublin, is open to Homan Catholics— Mr. 
Sheil himself and Mr. Thomas Moore wore educated there; and 
the (^oHege may be proud of, as they no doubt are grateful for, 
the successful liberality with which it culiivalcd the early talents 
of the brilliant orator and accomplished poet. I’lic Roman 
Catholic students are, we understand, generally about 15() in 
number, and their admission here has been relied on by the op- 
ponents of the now colleges as showing that these are unnecessary. 
But, on the other hand, all dissenting students of Trinity — Roman 
Catholics included — are excused from Chapel attendance, and are, 
as to religious instruction, in exactly the same condition that the 
students of the new colleges are to be ; and thus, that which is 
produced as a subject of approbation in Dublin is anathematized 
in Galway. Such are the inconsistencies into which party and 
prejudice will betray even solder and riglit-minded men. 

The plain truth of the matter is this — and so the English op- 
ponents of the measure admit — that by reliyious education they 
mean Protestant education, and Protestant education exclusively ; 
and that if, by way of getting rid of the reproach of being Godless^ 
the Ministry were to admit the intervention of the Roman Catholic 
clergy into these colleges, the outcry would have been doubled. 
But the religious scruple is not the only, nor is it, we beliete, 
the most influential objection. We are told of the rational dread 
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inspired by the nuinbeij^s— the power-^the ambitioti of the 
Catholics ; and ttien wc are invited to treat them as if they hml 
neither Jimbition, power, nor numbersyin fact, as if tljey, did 
not exist at all. The population of Ireland may be thi^s 
in round numbers * : — , , . < 

Church of England Q^O^QOO , . 

Presbyterians and Dissenters • , • 690, OQO' 

Homan Catholics • . . • » . 0,62OyPOQ 

And persons belonjjing to each of these three denominations are 
equally entitled to fill every situation and office undo^ the 
except that of Lord Chancellor — they may be and are electoici, 
corporators, attorneys, lawyers, doctors, cler^ry, general^, ad" 
mirals, judges, members of the House of Commons,, I’e^rs; 
but the. education wdiich is to fit men for those professions and 

<i^tations, you will bestow on one only of the three — ^you , give 

the Roman Catholics equality, and, in consequence pf jtlieir 
numbers, superiority of power, and then, instead of training and 
conciliating them to a due exercise of it, you proscribe and insult 
them — tell llicm that their faith is not even a religion, and deal 
tvith them as if your laws did not recognise the existence of 
these almost seven millions of people. And to enhance the 
absurdity, ibis strange doctrine is broached in a legislative as- 
aerpbly to which the seven millions have afforded pretty striking 
evidence of their existence, by choosing from amongst themselves 
^VO'thirds of the Irish representation. So extravagant an attempt 
tp resist and evcui to deny the force of natural causes as , this 
assumption, that ^Protestant cdacatiou and * rvliffions eda^t\orC 
must be synonymous terms, cannot, wc believe, be parallelcil in 
English history since the courtiers of King Canute advised him 
to place his throne on a foundation of sand, and in confiict with 
,the rising oeeaii. 

^ We should be very sorry to suppose that those new Academical 
Institutions were to dimiuisb the number of Roman Catholic stu- 
dents^in^ Dublin College. The union of the two religions jnrtbat 
scpiinary has been, .as the Catholic petition of 1795 admitted, of 
infinite advantage, and we should most gladly see any additional 
measures .for mainhainiiig and extending that union, short of 
ijxtprfering with the Protestant character of the eldest child of the 
Jfj^Qrmation — her whom Mr. Grattan, in the year Mayn^oi^ was 

' ^ 'We iluve takrti fhe estimate el* the Educatum Commissioners in 1S34, and added, 
ralfv^hbvtl^e' proixwtmiml number fhniisbed by the, census of J841, The exaet. total 
ill Jfiil wne 8,175,000, and, the niiml)cra are now probably greater, Uiough i^ sc^s 
Whether the population is increasing so rapidly os it did some years sitipc. 
We suspect; However, t list the Ciiutcli of England Kisy beiinde^t^d, 

Mr. Baron Foster, a very accurate judge iu such matters, estimated them in 1821 at 
1,240,000 : but this was certainly too high. 
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f(it(riderf,‘^ap6stirdpluse3j’^ iHbu'se’at’of sctence'and 

‘ ’ V ; ■' ‘ 

"li 'hai^ been' said wiille'Wtablishin^ '^le new colleges lii 
the hoftti, soiithl anti we^V j)uhtin'an(I its neig|ibourhood lias l)eon 
neglected. What we have just stated is a full .answer to tHis'ot)- 
jection. ' Tririity College does now arid will continue to afford in 
its locality precisely the same advantage that the provincial col- 
leges will oner ih theirs, so that the measure is complete — extend- 
ing Ho the provinces the principle? which has been tested 'eiAtl 
tipjfri^dycd' by the experience of abov^ half a centitri/ in Dribliri. 
StireTy, we arc' entitled to say that the outcry against thisprihcJjlle 
cbmes tori late. But it may' be asked, if Dublin College' is"sb 
crimpfetefit t6 this' duty, why endow others? We answer, in the 
first 'ittistaric'e;' for cAeapiess — the expenses of the distant capital, 
though considerably loss, we believe, than those of either Oxford 
or 'CAhiBridgiei must necessarily be greater than in the pro-* 
vincial town ) witness the Durham f'^olloge, founded the other 
day in the nririh of England fin- this chief reason: and next, 
because Trinity is already quite large enough for good dis- 
cipline ; arid thirdly, because it is desirable to extend the social 
and dvilisiing influences of such institutions as widely as may be 
practicable, particularly in a country in which, from circum- 
stances not lo be summarily gotten rid of, there is so great a 
dearth' bf resident gentry. I’hese colleges, liberally endowed, 
respectably ’ managed, and, as we hope, numerously attended, 
cannot but have, in addition to their merely educational value, 
a beneficial effect on the society of their neighbourhoods. 

We hear' as wc .arc writing, that the synod of Roman Catholic 
bishops hive condemned this plan .altogether — or, which comes to 
the same thing, except on conditions which are wholly in.admi$- 
sible. We are so anxious, even in the humble character of 
anonymous critics, not to say anjrthing that may widen differences 
on a measure, the success of which may be so much forwarded 
by harmony, that as we have on one side suppressed some ob- 
jections of our own as to tbe details of the plan, so on the other 
we shall say no more on this opposition of the Roman Catholic 
bishopS;^ than that we expected it, and that it in no degree dimi- 
nishes, but indeed rather incre.ises our desire for the success 
of the measure, ivhich we (as perhaps the Catholic prelates also dri) 
consider ^ a most im])ortant counterpoise to that exclusive clia- 
racter which imperious circumstances have imprinted on M.aynootb. 
We wish it had been possible fo have educated the Romaqiat 
dergj as tHe Protestant clergy *re edacated> in contact with thoh 
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fdllotv'-itfiibjcictsf destinred for^Dtliof/ watkg/ bf life; but iUut ;<Ck>Mld 
Trtfjt be, Vfe must [at leasl'^ondeaYoiir tOfSecuro that for 
the-HomiiuCutholie bwty. And -maym^ndt venture tur/a^k Sir 
Robdt In^lis and Mr/ C(pl(julHmi4l— lidrcL A«Ulcy.i#ud » *I*drd 
Rdderi; whether tliis Komnnist opf^oskiciu .intak<?sf*iio) sdlei'd^iou 
in their view of the case ? Will they not feel sdme. \>bole£H>ine 
su^pidon of the policy of a course of conduct .which Jhasribrol^ht 
ihein into co-operation with Dr. Mac Hale and Dr. Iliggiug? 

' Fronv the consideration of the two practical steps proposed by 
the Cwivofninent, wn proco<id to that greater and inffeitely wuire 
important object, without uhichall that has be^»;<luj1e or said 
will have been, in our opinion, not merely fi uitlessh.but injuthnis 
— A St ATI-: iMioMsiON I'OK THK Roman CATnoLiC/CM^MdY-^ 
a measure which, though it passed the House of >Qmu|tons 
tvitjnty years ago with a tolerably general eoncurronce of public 
€)pinion, h«ns bcoime, we fear, fioiii iatorvening circtiinitnitces, 
a matter of at once more didieuhy an<l greater ilfgeorv. 

We fully admit the prudence and fairness of the distinction 
taken in Parliament bvSir Robert Ihjel and Lord Stanley between 
the principle of the JMaynooth Bill anti that of a general endow^- 
meiit of tiro Roman Catholic Church. Ministers are no doubt 
right not tor cmlxirrass practical measures which thevhavedn hand 
by antiifiptidng future and contingent difliculties. Here indeed it 
may be truly said that ‘sufficient’ and much inore^haii vsufficient 
unU) the day is tlio evil thereof.’ But avo can not. con real from 
ourselves (and, if we wore in danger of any sucli ixiistahe, the dis- 
cussions, petitions, and speeches in and out of Pailaament would 
Cirrrect us) that this Mayiiooth Rdl is a natural jxrelude to the 
larger measure, fleneral endowment >vas no ingivdienl in ll«? 
ministerial proposal, but it was the mainspring and chief topic 
of all X\\e oiqfositioi}. We beg leave to register that inijw)4*tant 
fact; Atid' hrr ourselves we will honestly confess that if we did not 
cons^er the^ educational bills as an intrcKluctiou to, and u pledge, 
ns it Avet’^', (if a general and liberal cndowinent of tlie Roman 
C’ath(>)i(! tlci*gy in Ireland, our hopes of any resulting advantage 
would have been eomparalively slender. And in the iiumble 
hope of oontiibuting to accelerate s^te of the public mind, 
which* may ]>orinU tlie proposal of, this larger mcast^rc, w« submit 
fe'Our readers some obserrations, in addition to those incidentally 
made in the earlier portions of^this paper* ^ 

’ We begin by observing three remarkable peculiarities of this 
proposition. The first itf; that though it seems destined to be' the 
last in it was-f-h'jS it wught’in all reason and justice' to 

have been— one of' thi^ ‘ ojirU’eyt objects pf Catlmlic rd ref that 
catno into It was thought of lii 'W9*2, a's ri pre- 

cursor 
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fitrft was. %toforlunii;kplyr^by 

imtfecrMibn* w* iiialtv-olence does aiot ap[>ear — oonui'ctod 
ufih >som« eflr([)AngU at theycxpcuse of tho I risk Prut^statit 

0hdrchp^n4'^<''»s^ by-Mi\ Kairko^lhon tire groat autlitnity AvUii 
bofh- tljfe (‘Jtttltt>Urs'an(l tiwi QovernincntU-ou that account,, in<lig- 
iiafntty'r^j'octed; ^ . w . , , 

' But’irmrfc iho cohsetpioiK^ of injiidioM)us procrnsthvuion'^ilie 
spoUathxi Wf thi Irish Clitirclr' ihui iinlignnnlly rejected is luw 
axlVof^tcid by tnrlny men of good sense and good,princrple— Sible 
KVmers--bi$‘h cbuTchmen, Uh)— but so alarmed at the piH'Sont 
feifatc of Iveflartd afe t<» houTlling' to trV' this dc'sperale Keinedy-r- 
desperate,' indeed, for it would be just such a cure as //mi A is for 
all dtsebSi^. ' ' ' ’ ri . 

AlliWb^r *lvnnaTky)lc’drc‘uiristqnce attending this luetuiujco is, 
that it has becMi; proposed by thost^ anioiiirst the advocates 

of the Oatl«>lic claims uho wore most friendly to the intcTCSts.niid 
integrity of the . Protestant Chiirrli, and 1ms been, like the pending 
(Jollege Pilh /ipposed with equal violence by both parlies <iii ad- 
verse agitators,'tlje ultra-C^atholics and ull ra- Protestants. , 

An additional singularity is, that thnugh there is no immsure of 
the wliole series that lias been more decidedly repudiated by sue?- 
cussive (jOvermnenU ttnd by the Koinaii ("alholic. clergy tin. jucces- 
si VO oboastonit; w e aresatisrieil that there was imne^ which bolhparties 
iroulfl have been so glad to have seen finally and creditably soltlod; 
huttheiiovm timent has always been afrai/l of tlic Englisli and the 
Priesthood of ibe Irish people : each feared an imputation of making 
asaoriftfre ofibMvk fence to convenience — and it is only from a want 
of moral C(Wii<age on Iwlli sides, but cliiclly on that of the fimnaii 
Catholic' prrhdos, that this groat question has not been long sincH? 
satisfactoTi I y ^ ar r a nged . 

We arc not aware whether the proposition of I7^>^ .w as renewed 
in any nioro tolerable shape in 179»‘3, nor do wo know.of ^nytlimg 
having passed on tliis subject till tho ncgotiatu)its ihq Uoion 
in 1799, when ive have/; an authentic summary of this .portion 
of tho affair in Lord . Cast! ercagh’s speech of the .^OtU ><4 JVIny. 

1810:— r.ix. ■ . ' 

‘ITpon the ccclcsiastrcitl pat/ of the arrnngcment', Lanl CMereaffh 
was authorised, Tit the yeai’ W commimictiCe with tho Cathohe 
elergyc' !t whs ilistmetly i^nhleFStood that the considerjaioii of the ^e/i- 
tw(d claims of the Catholica ttiHst remain. £oi the .coMsidoTStiqn of the 
Imporiul BiThaDfieut ; but ^fpie provki 0 p for 

oveudjy,thqsft.who^)i-4jrc ayergcji<o,CftP|y:^ion 5 ,oJf. apolitical uature,, thlit 
m comnjjUuicapqpj^yiSiO^ciaUy.yjjSi^^^yjikth^^^ of thoh cki-gy g^rjn 

, ' - ’ ■ Tins 
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This negotiation was dt first ihost successful. THfe 
gaged to make an adequate provision for the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, and the hierarchy in return deefli'ed 
* that, in the appointment of the prelates of the Roman Cathofic reli- 
gion to vacant secs wilhiii the kingdom, such interference of the 
Government as may enable it to be gati&fied of the loyalty of the person 
to be appointe<l is just, and ought to be agreed to.* — 10, 

In pursuance of this declaration five articles, giving the. Govern- 
ment the power that became afterwards famous under the^name 
of the Veto, was signed by ^ the four Catholic archbishops and tlio 
six senior bishops, in the name of the whole episcopal tody/ to 
whose candour in the negotiation, and • their unaffocted ami dis- 
interested reluctance to receive exclusive benefits which wight 
have the appearance of separating their interests from tl^ose. of the 
laity,’ Lord Castlcreagh bore honourable testimony (16*), 'Thus 
we see that Mr. Pitt and Lord Castlereagh cxpectetl to carry the 
provision for the clergy in the Irish Parliament, leaving what they 
thought the larger and more difficult question of Jay emancipation 
to the Imperial Parliament. Neither, we all know, was effected* 
The CSovernment, we suppose, found that they had enough to do 
to pass the Act of Union without this additional difficulty, and we 
need not remind our readers that immediately after the Union 
Mr. Pitt’s endeavour to execute his pledges to the Roman Catholics 
ended in his resignation and the derangement of tho Ring's mind. 

In 1803 * Lord Castlcreagh was, as he staled, 

‘ authorised under Lord Sidinouth’s Administration tp, communicate to 
the Catholic clergy that it wus in contcrnplutioii of the, Government to 
make a proposition for a pccimiary provision on their bdhalf to Parlia- 
ment: they stated, in the most respectful and disinterested manner, that 
they could not, consistently with cltftij and honour^ receive such a mark 
of grace and favour at that moment.* — March^ 1821 . 

We know nothing more of the circumstances of this offer and 
refusal, which were only mentioned incidentally by Lord Castle- 
reagh in his speech on Mr. Croker's motion for u provision for 
the Roman Catholic clergy in 1821 ; but there can be little doubt 
that it was declined ‘ from honour and duty’ because it was not 
accompanied by a prospect of lay emancipation. We know, how- 
ever, Lord Sidmoutli’s own personal opinion on the subject: — 

* He was clearly in favour of a provision for such of the priests as 
would accept it ; and he thought that there was a time when they would 
have received it y/o//i him l^nlluding, no doubt, to I.iord Ca'stlereagh’a 

* It is 1805 ill Hansard, yol. iv^rN. S., p. 1500, but this must be a niisfakckM X<fi;d 
Sidmouth went out in 18b4 ; wc suppose 5 to be an error of tho press for 5. i%e^y- 
ment of Rombn Coiflhdlie clergy first (a^ far as we know) -{Mblicljr recOhitn^ft^d^U 
iti a pamplilet that appeared in 1807, and wade some sen8atioiif;oalleid 

Ireland Past and Present,' attributed to Mr. Croker. 

negotiation 
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negotiiltiton in 1809]. Hfi considered tbat U would effectually biml t4effi 
over to keep ih^ pefzce^ and prove themselves faithful subjects ; and so far 
from thinking that it wovM.|)e encouragement to Popery, lie argued 
that it lyould be, only pWeidg them on a footing with the dissenting 
minsters of Ireland who accepted the Regium Donum, and could not 
possibly be regarded us a recognition of Popery in a religious point of 
view.^ 

This is a most important fact — that Mr. Addington’s Administra- 
tion, which held office solely by its concurrence in George lll.’s 
resistance to what was called Emancipation, and in which il/r. 
Perceval was at this period Attorney- General, should have been 
willing — as his Majesty must also have been — to pay the Irish 
Catbiolic clergy. 

In 1808, on Mr. Grattan's motion for Catholic Emancipa- 
tioHj Mri Ponsonby renewed the offer of the Homan Catholic 
clergy to concede the Veto, and received their tlianks for doing so 
— but soon after, a great agitation was raised against tho Veto — 
a violent war of pamphlets took place, and the prelates were 
intimidated into a retractation of their former admissions. This 
affair created such dissensions amongst the Catholics them* 
selves, and between them and their leading parliamentary friends, 
that the Veto, and with it all idea of a State jnovision for the 
clergy, were tabooed — consigned to a limbo of prohibited topici^' 
whence no one seemed hold enough to recall it, till, in 1821, 
when a Relief Bill appeared for the first time likely to pass 
through the House of Commons, Mr. Crokcr — who supjiorted 
the bill, but not (it seems) in concert with any of the parties 
to the Veto squabbles and tactics — proposed a clause directly 
enabling the Crown to make provision for the Roman Catholic 
clergy. It was to get rid of this proposition that Lord Castle- 
rcagh made the statement we have before mentioned as to the offer 
and refusal in Mr. Addington s time, and he added that the same 
or even a greater reluctance on their part still existed, and he 
pressed Mr. Crokcr to withdraw his proposition, which could 
only serve to revive dissensions and endanger the bill. 

On the 1st of March, 1825, Sir Francis Biirdett moved for leave 
to bring in a Catholic Relief Bill . He was seconded by Mr. Crokcr, 
who declared — ^ that no measures for the relief of the Roman 
Catholics and the pacification of Ireland could be efficacious which 
should not include an adequate provision for the Roman Catholic 
clergy/ That bill was read a second time on the 21st of April, 
^ a majority of 27 ; and on the 29th of April, Lord Francis 
Egerton moved-— Colonel (now Sir Hercules) Pakenbam (the 
Dnke .of Wellington’s forotber«m<rlaw) seconding — a series of 
resokiiions, to enable the Government to make a pecuniary pro- 
vision 
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f«n'Ulie AosiiaAViClutlioUCi clerg}'; The scale propeBedMfrIis 
as-Twllo-wfe':— A '>,• } t » ^ . ' ,vr;> 

. . ' ‘ V ' . . .. ' ■ 

4 arcl»bi8lH>ps, 1300 /. each • . 4 # -w > 0.000 ' . 

. ‘J2 bishops, ut 1000/, wicU * ‘ . •!. .»» ifS2,000:,r i- 

:i 0 cleans, at liOO/. ciich * „ . . . , 0 , 0 j()O ^ 

, , 2000 priests, fit 60 /., 120/., a\uj ^00/. cucli • ipK3,obo 

‘ iJaai.oqo 

i;i f.linr(nqnt re]K)rts of Lord Fraiicls’s speech there arc iliacre- 
paiicles ill the iiciivs^ but he stated the total amount at a routid 
sum of 250 , 000 /. 

This motion was parried hy a majorit^r of d 3 —r(nily. three da}s 
after the I)uke of York liad made liis relcbrate4> declamtioa lof 
uncompromising hostility to Emancipation. The. KoljuefilliU having, 
however, been tlirown out in the Lords, this win// (ns.it Wfis 
called) was abandoned — for it was proved brforc the comutivtees 
of the liOrds and Commons, by the unanimous evidence of all the 
Catholic witnesses, that lion ever acceptable the pj^ymeut of the 
clergy might be in connexion with general emancipation, it would 
not be for a moment listened to nitliout it. . 

This was.i wc believe, the last direct notice of this ineas^uio ; 
fpid here we Lave to remark that during the five and twenty ycfirs 
diat it bad been — though not actually in ddiate till Mr..Crnker’s 
and Lord Fraueis’s motions — yci in constant view, we do' 
yee,ollect that any objection was ever made lo it on th0 score of 
conscientious scruples — not even, as wc have seeUi by Air- Ad- 
dington himself; and it is, therefore, with tb^e; gfeater tvfjftldcr 
and regret that ive observe the serious religious ,^'ljaracleF that 
it .has more recently assumed. All the passion which h?id been 
ff^rmerly spread over the whole subject, seems now concentraioil 
on this re^mant of it ; and an arrangement which nt clideront 
times lyoiiid btvc been acceptable to aU parties, will be nbw 
e(|uaUy ncnouiiccd by the Ilomauists as a corrupt debasement, and 
by Uie Protestants as a sinful cxfdtation, of the lioiiiati Catholic 
Church,. It is evident tliat both these classes of objection canmit 
be truer— for the same measure will c^,rtainly not fulfil such Con- 
,b*at]icU)ry apprehensions; our convipMonds tl^t neither is well 
founded, a,s w,C think a few plain andr practicfrl oblervalions will 
shp^vj.^ 

tYe saj^ first, to the Catholics, .that wcdntve dieir oivn roi>faated 
assent to the lawfulp-cs/^ and-^^be emancipation cd tho Jaily 
having been accoinjdish^i); — the 9;{|re.diency of such an arrauf^- 
mvnt — tlie coRvention jof th<?, ^n prelates . with Mr^ .Pitt in J 7 B 0 
— its rmic\val)?y. Irild) |>ishop»i^vith Mesers. 

Ponsonbv 
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Do}le, and of Messrs. Illake and O'f'onnell, before PtilUa- 
inentar.t cominiltees 0 |( 1824-5. We have no doul)t that y;/v/e- 
tienfty* the events of the iiiterveniniy' j/eri<]kl*^t\Aenty Vc'ius of 
a^^italion — must have rendered tli^ arran«xeinont more 
iliflVAlfft: the old lesson (d’ the SilnKs lejives Seem.s deslipeil to 
be, iilf'irli the teachings of hislorv, the least profitable. The 
j)oncr,5)f th<* priesthood has developed itself so larji^ely, that there 
are probably many amongst them who would not now he satisfied 
tvith'the saibe^-hor indeed V^ith h;)?/ terms, and ho maybe iii- 
elitlekl to aet orf the visionary ]Vrh'speei ()f' TH iiatioiiaHtv nirtU 
Romanist su})remaey; but that, as far as it may exist, is, we liojie 
and Inili^vc/ but a temporary intoxit atkin, which would not long 
iretffst' lli^'])roipH*t of tlie solid' Advantages S\hicli a regular and 
ttSDabUslAii 'Slate provision' wod'M confer on the individual (‘IcfgJ , 
on their 'CJmreh, and on linf country. 

' J With respect to Protestant scrnjiles, what we have said u]nm tin! 
'jMayn<>/>th and College endoitTuents a]>pli('s witli still greater 
tiWee t6 ihfc payment of the cl(*rgy. Mr. Riiike said, with hi.s 
uswd eombfrtation of wistlom and eloqiienee — ‘ /// Karjluml the 
CittfioUvs nrr it sLCT ; in Ireland they arc a n atio’n.^ 4'hls was 
spoken in tin; reign of the ])enal cocle, and when they numbcre<l 
less thtSn three wHliotn^. How much more striking is it no>v, 
when We feefc them armed with all we eoiild give them (if political 
power, and dilated td the numerical strength *)f nearly seven mil- 
of Ireland -and, at the very least, a fourth of 
dtir w46l rf ' 1"] li ropeati jio j i nl ation . 

■ W^dl HtiV ‘IVotestant deny in tlic abstract that it i.s the duly df 
the State to piT^ride for tlie relitrioiis and moral gtiidanre of 'so 
large a bi>dy of its sabjeels ? We might wish — if visionary wishes 
\vere worth indulging — thAt we could supply it for all from i]i(; 
one pure fountain of (hir o>vn sanctuary — tlinl the ’ J^indhOs and 
Mtihomedans of our Rastcnl wothl were Cliristi'an^i—that then! 

tjo Presbyforiaps in SctJtlnnd, and no Roman Cdljbolics in 
IrcdtiFid, Mtiltai And Cariada — that the British c'mpire, in short, 
were a rtjHgiOUS’ I /tO^wa-r bitt it is not so, and cAniioi no nlhdd so ; 
and it is oiif dcsliny'Atfd’Aftt duty to deal with a difTercnt .state of 
thhigs, and'tc>’em|>R)y ’lIih'irti^ah^ in onr hands for purposes Vvdthlri 
oifr rcadi. it iiit'SAifl tlltlt tlic guides that xvb propose to pay, 

entertain and teach certain doctrinal errors which the State should 
’Oii<thjL‘'CCWtratyiyisCotint6nant*e.^ '*^V\i'w5l! tiol;* enter upon these 
dodtfiuAl *pahrt^> '<>n' which ScVerl*elgMWbf 'CtriStertdr>in Would Im? 
aigsainsi uS ;— ivc nslv'WgAi'iTf, ^0 aU^ Other guides possible ? 
‘Hal'e^ we^’cVortlAie^^cltr^me ^ltei*Aadvb none?' We 

haw^i4<)lP‘ rontihve to ti'dre: 
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and surely the lower any one may rate the actual fitness oC^ese 
inevitable functionaries for their important duties^ the stronger 
should be the desire to see them clevatecUin the scale of intelli- 
gence and respectability. The Duke of Cambridge in the May- 
iiooth debate put the case in a short and cogent form—* If yoil 
want good scholars, you must have good teachers.* 

We are further told that State stipends will only increase the 
influence, without improving the spirit. We agree at once that 
tlie State stipend will not alter the doctrines — but it would 
clearly elevate the Priests above the necessity of complying with 
the mere prejudices or fostering the bad passions of the people ; 
it would relieve them from wliat we once before called ^ the .Worst 
voluntary system that ever humiliated any Church' (Quart. Rev^, 
vol, Isn^v. p. 201) ; and we cannot doubt that it would have a greSt 
tendency to alter and to improve the spirit with which in the pre-< 
sent state of things it is natural, inevitable, that the Irish priesthood 
should regard British government and British connexion. 

We know not that in point of substantial argument we can add 
much to what we said in the article just referred to, and to the 
last few pages of which we beg leave to recall the attention of 
our readers. But the case is stated in the posthumous pamphlet* 
of Sydney Smith — alas, poor Yorick ! — with a pleasantry that 
gives poignancy to good sense, a felicity of illustration that comes 
home to every understanding, and a truth — sober truth though 
clad in motley — which every one who knows anything of Ireland 
must acknowledge. 

‘ The revenue of the Iribh Romiin Catholic Church is made up of 
half-pence, potatoes, rags, bones, and fragments of old clotlics, and those 
Irish old clothes. 

* The mode of exacting clerical dues in Ireland is quite arbitrary 
uud capricious. Uniformity is out of the question ; everything de* 
pends on the disposition and temper of the clergyman. There are 
salutary regulations put forth in each diocese respecting church dues 
and church discipline, and put forth by episcopal and synodical au- 
thority. Spcciiic sums are laid down for mass, marriage, and the 
administration of the Eucharist. These authorised payments are mode- 
rate enough, but every priest, in spite of these rules, makes the most 
he can of his ministry, and the 8t]*angeBt discrepancy prevails, even 
in. the s^me diocese, in the demands made upon the people. Tlie 
priest and his dock are continually coming into collisiou on pecuniary 
inaittcts. Twice a year the holy man collects confession money under 
the denomination oV Christmas and Easter Offerings. He selects in 
every neighbourhood one or two houses in which ho holds stations 

* It is called ‘ 0/1 uarevised/ra^A/«/i<,’ but it seems to ua as if it were composed qf 
several fragments, of which, in one or two places, the counectitig link had been lost. This 
would account fur a ooujdo of obsouro poiMiges, whicb> howevei^ art Of little tnbment. 

> of 
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of coifftekm^ ’Very ^ingreelfble tMiditioAul 

money M demanded, or 'wiien^jaddifnoiial time' for payment i» omtedL 
The first thing done when there is a question of marrying a couple 
is, to /make a bargain abiout the marriage money. The rvary mini^ 
ster watches .the palpitations,, puts on n shilling for every sigh, and 
twopence on every tear, and maddens the impetuosity of the young 
lovers up to a pound sterling. The remuneration prescribed by t)ie 
diocesan statutes is never thought of for a moment ; the priest makes 
us hard a bargain ns he can, and the bed the poor peasants arc to lie 
upon is sold to make their concubinage lawful but every one present; 
at the mfitriage! is to contribute the minister, after begging and ert^ 
treating some time to little putpose, gets into a violent rage, abuses, and 
is abused ; and in this way is celebrated one of the Sacraments of the 
Gathcdic Church !-^The same scenes of altercolion and abuse take place 
when gossip money is refused at baptisms ; but the most painful scenes 
take, at extreme unction, a ceremony to which the common people 
in Ireland attach the utmost importance. “ Pay me beforclinnd — this is 
not enougli — I insist ui^on more, I know you can afford it, I insist upon 
a larger fee!*’ — and all this before tlie dying man, who feds ho has not 
an hour to live! and bdieves that salvation depends upon the timely 
application of this sacred grease. 

‘ Other had consequences arise out of tlie present system of Irish 
Clnirch support. Many of the clergy arc constantly endeavouring to 
overreach and undermine one another. Every man looks to his own 
private emolument, regardless of all covenants, expressed or implied. 
The curate does not make a fair return to the parish priest, nor the 
parish {rriest to the curate. There is an universal scramide !— every 
one gets what he can, and seems to think he would be almost justified 
in appropriating tlie whole to himself.’ 

This is stating the case as strongly as Exeter Hall could do — 
but Exeter Hall forgets to ask — 

‘ And how can all this be otherwise ? How are the poor wretched clergy 
to live but by setting a high price on their theological labours, and using 
every incentive of fear and superstition to extort from six millions of 
beggars the little payments wanted for the bodies of the poor and the 
support of life ? I maintain that it is shocking and wicked to leave the 
religious guides of six millions of people in such a state of destitution \ 
— to bestow no more thought upon them than upon the clergy of the 
Sandwdeh Islands !’ 

He does full justice' to the improvement that every year of the 
Union has made in the material prosperity of Ireland. Why has 
its moral state not made corresponding advances — why has its 
social condUion retrograded? Why — because the elements of 
material prosperity are in the hands of those who are interested 
in promoting that prosperity, anil the moral and social improve- 
ment in the hands of those Whose interest lies the other way. 

Mtis cutertaiiuqg enough, that ^Uhmigh the Irish are beginning to be 
so clamorous about making their own law s, the wisest and the best statutes 

in 
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iir'thfe Wks 'ttiavie tfi'cir titlirth 

Catlialie disabiHttH^hai’' 6 l 3 Cterf‘<iboW«hi:'d J' a gbod police* IrA^ Iwd-'fetai 
bli^Iied all over the' kibgdoln 7 jmblic cduftU'of petty aeasluifil/dWbdcn 
liWtitiiled ; free lradc betwclm Great Kri^aitt add Ireland' has 
plctely carried into efFcct ; bird lieutirfftrfn'fis’ are plafecrf ib iVtitj couiity; 
church rates are taken off Ciithblie shbiddcfhi’; thc' tloiihi*;f^Giadd:''Jqty 
Rooms are flung- open to the hiiblic; dodiUy '^rvijyoYs^-'iite bf great 
^^rviec; a noble provision is made fcrreVhlcfitnig the pe6pl6'/ f Inever saiv 
a man who had returned to 1 1 eland after four or five years’ absence, who 
did not say hoW much it had improved, and how fast n-as irhi>r6ying: 
arrd this is' the country which is to be Rriii‘-go-bragh*d by this shal- 
low, vain, add' irritable people into liloodshcd ahd rcMlum 1 ' 

' * We consider the Irish clergy as factious, and as onconriiging thdr'bttd 
anti-British spirit of tlic p(^])ie. ' How cad it be otherwise/? ' ThCJ' lire 
by the people; they have nothing to live upon but .the voh'intaVy*'6bla- 
Irons ot the people; and they tniist fall into the snme' spirit hf? 'the 'pdople, 
or they would bo starved to death. No marriage *; no tiioi^ttary Irnwscs ; 
no tinelions to the priest wlio preached ligninst fVConncll ! 

‘ Give the clergy a maintenance separate from the will of tlic people, 
and you will then enable them to opp/)se the folly and madness of the 
people. The objection to (lie State provision dOes not tciiTly conic from 
tlic clergy, but from the agitators and repealers ; those men see die iiti- 


mciiso JMlvantggc.of carrying the clergy with tlicmjn their agitatiaov and 
of giving* tlic saiietion of icligioii to political hatred; they know, that the 
clergy^ moving in the same direction w'ith the people, )mve a^i iniiiicnsc 
infiuence over them ; and they arc very wisely afraid, hot only pf posing 
this co-operating power, hut of seeing it, by a state pr<Wisiui|^ arVayed 
^igaihst ibein. I am fully convinced that a state jifiymcnt to the Clttliolic 
clergy, by leaving to that laborious and useful body of nieii the. c.xcrlplsc 
of (heir free judgment, would he the severest blow (liat’^h ^gifution 
could receive.’ , ‘ \ 

IMic objection that staggered Lord Casllercagh, and tlait.Sir 
Ilobcrt Pool biipself seems U) feel as most scripts— }bpt*;ibe 
iSjests ivppHl iipt accept the bounty If plfcred — qui; Deinucritjgs 
treats .iyith. a levity strongly cliaractcj isUc pf hi? pwu ,pQC?tmgI 
li'abit's and feelings, but arising fropi a shrewd estimate of 

• - .< -• -i/i !.■ ■■ •• • ' • >' .0 

. ‘ VVh^t, of all govennpe^ ?,, ,[rh^ obj.(;ct^9f all govern- 

ment ! Is Viist ^mutton, potatoes, claret,; a,- ^owt cpu^tiible, . honest 


tbe'slr(»c'ts' aboul tlip Grccii Isle, the Isle of the Oc^n !' tlic bold, anthem 
! A faf b^tteV ahtbeiA Sv^iute hfe EfiH'. go brfead' and 
EfhVgo “chbiiiS t1lli6HvfTl‘dvc^''bul 'Wife 'rairf,' ErW'go ^Tinti1d6hs 
without holes in them! 


t.Tho^Eratitbingfo bctdiino B t<^pay the priests; and after little Uhiic 
thiy vwilLifaAo.thc/noncy.'^iiOwe moii^ to rcpairdiia -coMSagiej; iqiothor 
wants R buggy ; a third cannot shut his eyes to the dilapidations of a 
crtssock. slwhi 

'■'* ' ' t. , niarlcet-towif. 
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nVirketr^yw, TU Iwiispr 

ke^ec^/: My ;iyai^, ia. it.if uol;. 

cme!d>lfy,<J^>yip& it jnii^st.ko cvusps. ami 

cp^U^MajLic^,^, %Vim . tjie . W. '- 1 Wly ^ , sorrow fully, luul 

c^pmU 9 n.^X,t\rst^ kutlhp facility of goUip^ 
tJw.^alj^jiy violence tM^ar^ »OW A)f;ccd to u&e, and ihc (hilji'. 

to.yyjn^li they arc exposed jii procuring the payment of thui^f 
empIpHieutiB to which. they arc faiiiy entitled, ^yill, in the end, overcome 
all uhi^tuclcs.* ! . . ■ ' 

‘The Uoiuau Catholic priest conUJuot refuse to draw his ^lary fnnn 
the State without. incinrring the indigujition, of Ins dock, “ ^Vhy ai!C you 
to come upon ps for ulf this. money, whvn you can.ridp ovea: to Sligo ojr 
Belfast, gnd dypw ,a,draft upon Go\cnnnent for tUj juuoiuU?” U as not 
eij?y Lp.give a ^iatisfactgry answer to this, to a shrewd man who is:starv- 

(‘.It.ls ,pplnpnnd 3 (M^aid 1 U tho.Koinan Catholic priests arc puid. hy the 
H wj^/;they,^iU, Ipse their iulluence over their lIocks;-rnot thcij\/i///' 
influence— not .that Mtaence which any wise and good man would wish 
to see ill all religions-^ not the dc]>cndcnt*e of himil>lc ignorance upon 
prudence -and piety— only fellowship in faction, and fruleruily in rebel- 
lion rail w’ill he lost.* 

And finally, w^e ha\*c this most important exmsiderntion with wliiidi 
ire shall conclude our extracts from this remarkable panipldet. 

* And if it does nC^l sveevvdy what harm Is done hj (he aitntqil 'f ft 
evihoes^on the part of this country the strongest disposition to do wlml’is 
just, and to 'apply the best remedy to the greatest evil; hnl tlic \ery 
uUenip^Watjld db’good, and would he felt in the great (‘athulic, invurrec- 
ti'on, COmc' When All rebellions and disufFcctions arc general aWd 

tcrriljjfc’in.prij'pp^ as one jiarty has suircrcd and the other infliefed; 
— any 'gWat' Pleasure of conciliation, proposed in the spirit of kindiicss, 
is rememhered, ami renders war kss terrible, and (»pcns avenues to 
pi^ce.’ ^ ' 

' Serlrtus .Tories may, perhaps, be inclined to receive suspio- 
OUsly the* \<^arnings‘ of the fabellous Whig*, l)ut they will not dis- 
regard' thri advice of, \Ve \vlll hot say a wiser ((or Sidney was 
wisirt in his gOnrfatidh),’ IVnt si iiibre serious monitor.' ■ * 

Dr. Stock,* bishop of Killala, was made prisoner by Ffeiirti 

whon th^y landed at'^hat ^la(*e in 1798, and has 'ieft a^Wny 
interesting heeminf of wl^ht^ ^passed under his eVes, "<1urih«j two 
nionths . of militay ^einoei’atic anarchy. “yVniong^t othfV 
things notice^ the general and active disloyatVy^ of t4»c .ftoiipsli 
pyieg^U^^ (pr which* he . thus accouoJts, pn^l proposps^iUe same remedy 
that w'e do : — 


‘>Ti)e /^almost 'itdtal deiiendenco HoniiSh clergy of Iroland upon 
thuiir people for theimeana of subsiskenoe w^fhe cniise, ^cconlmg to my 

t'TTT'nT-rv- 7‘f‘t- “C"' 5^:r7 ‘ 


StocKj^uie^ainhor lif the * Aarmtire,* ivifli nis prcaecesser, Dr. Law. 
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best judgment, why upon every popular commoti/>Ti mftny 'prJests oif that 
comniunioii have been, and, nnlH mrasums- of better jmlinj urA^ndopted^ 
ulwaya mill be, foumd in the ranks of Hediiion and opposition to the 
estJihiishcd government. The peasant will love a Tevolution, because 
he feels the weight of poverty, and has .not often the sense to perceive 
that a change of masters may render it heavier: the priest must follow 
the impulse of the popular wave, or be left behind on the beach to 
perish. Voluntary conliil)ution, the main resource of the priest, 
'must depend on his popularity. 

‘ A sturdy moralist will do his duly in despite of penury; admirable, 
and not to be looked for amon" the common herd of mankind, is the 
virtue whicli can withstand the menace of absolute want of bread- The 
remedy for this defect in the present political system of Ireland slmdd 
seem, to be as easy as it is obrinns. Put it is not for a private individual 
to suggest to our enlighleued legislature either the time, or the measure, 
i?l which such a remedy onyht to he applied.' — J^arratiro, p. 101. 

His Lordsliij) cloarlv alludes to a State provision for the priests ; 
and thus the I'cry Jirst siigorpstion of this measure (except the 
obscure bints of some communication to ]\Tr. Burko iu 1792) 
appears to come from a Protestant Bishop — a strict Anglican, 
who had been Fellow' of Dublin College, and whose opinion 
is entitled to additional respect, because it was the result not 
merely of geuend benevolence or abstract reasoning, but of actual 
and painful experience. 

One of the greatest of living writers has said, emphatically, ' on 
appartient a son epo(|ue coinino a sa patrie and this feeling is 
Btrongly indicated in almost every })ublicalion to which the cir- 
cumstances of llio present epoch have given birth. We have 
never known a case in which, judging from the publications 
whi(‘U this (question has produced, the literary mind of the coun- 
try so unc((uivocally preponderated to one side. Every name 
of note, and every anonymous publication of any merit, arc — -w'c 
might almost say without a single exception — in favour of the pay- 
ment of the Calludic clergy. Three of these have attracted more 
thanorditiarv notice, l^oan Horsley’s testimony and proofs of his 
father’s early opinions on that matter must hoof great weight witli 
all churchmen. The author f»f * The Past and Present Policy of 
England towards Ireland ’ (said to be Mr. Charles Greville, the 
Clerk of the Council) — with an entire absence of party spirit, great 
diligence of inquiry, considerable shrew'dness of observation and 
deduction — makes what seems to us an irresistible case for the 
same policy ; and although his acquaintance with the subject is 
evidently derived from books, iind from books^Plowdcn, foi* in- 
staticc-^not as impartial as he liimsclf is inclined to be; and 
although we do not concur in all his reasonings, and cannot 
follow him to aU bis conclusions, we can recommend his book as 

the 
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the best historical manual that we liave aeon of tlie whole Irisli 
question.* 

Mr. Henry Drummond’s letter to Sir lloherl In^lis is also a 
reinarhablo production, though of a very different te\t\ii‘e. Mf. 
Drummond is a mart of the higliest and purest ehnrarter, of 
great talents and many acconiplishnionts ; but the keenness of 
his logic and the susceptibility of his feelings lead him to push 
every argument to its extreme — to drive the nail to the head, at 
the risk of splitting the material which he only meant to S(?cure. 
He evidently lias some personal knowledge of Irelaiui, and 
warmly advocates the Maynooth endowment, and wdiat he con- 
siders its .natural consequence — llm payment of the clergy; but 
his regret, perhaps we might say his indignallon, at the long 
postponement of conciliatory measures, carries him too far. 7'hns 
it is that his letter warns his old friend and ‘ brother Tory,* Sir 
Robert Inglis, not merely that the opposition to Maynooth may 
risk the existence of the A nLdican and Scottish fhnversities — not 
merely that the further delay in paying ilie Irish Catholic clergy 
may endanger the Irish lOsiablishmcmt — but that cm\ /nvr the 
doom of those Lbiiversitics and of that k]stablisliinent is (ilready 
sealed — that, if we do not misunderstand him. even the most liberal 
and conciliating policy would now' be too late to avert tliose 
great catastrophes ; and that the lime is come for surrendering, 
frankly and at once, these untenable objects of, on our side, a 
hopeless contest. It will be easily supposed that we ])ro<lu<*e 
such extravagant advice as a beacon, not as a gui(h’ — as the 
lighthouse on the rock, and not the lighthouse of the harbour. 
Agreeing, as wc do, in the abstract, with most of Mr, Druin- 
morurs sentiments and princijdes, and even admitting that our 
p>sition is one of instant didiculty and eventual danger, we cannot 
jump with him to such desperate conclusions; and can only regard 
his latitndinarian st'heme of ptnijicalion — by .surrendering thrt 
Irish Church establishment to Mr. O’Connell — making Dr. 
Smith Dean of Christchurch, find * John Burnet' Master of 
Trinity — as the boldest flight of political paradox tliat this para- 
doxical age has witnessed t bulls it not at least a strong symptom 
that honest men and clover men are convinced lliat we cannot 
remain in our present timid and bewildered inaction with regard 
to the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland ? 

Mr. Drummond’s error seems to be — (hat seeing tumult in 
one direction only, and hearing complaints on one side alone, he 
thinks that if he pacifies them, his happy task is accomplished : 
he forgets that there are tw’O scales to every balance. He 

* It is. however, very strange that he does not notice the most rcmatkahle fact of tho 
ivhotc history — Lord Francis Egertdn’s 8iicc66sf\ii Ynotiori in 1825. 

would 
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would gratify the million of Dissenters that would puli ^wn 
the Universities, but forgets that tliis might not be altogether 
so gratifying to fourteen millions of Churchmen. He chooses 
to consider Ireland as ex'clusively Popish, and makes small 
account of a million and a half of Irisli Prbtestanis — one of the 
most intelligent and most resolute of the races of men — the de- 
scendants of three series of conqverorst who form, as we believe, 
an inexpugnable garrison in that — which has been for two, and 
three, and four centuries — their native land, and who are as ready 
and as able to defend their hereditary position as their brai^ 
ancestors were to ac?quirc it. Mr. Drummond would only, to use 
an heraldic metaphor, count erclianffe the danger. 

But is this balance of danger — these alternative theories of civil 
w’ar — a state in which the British Islands can be permitted to 
remain? Are ue to allow the integrity of this great empire to 
tremble on such a narrow and precarious basis? — to be liable to a 
fatal explosion from the indiscretion of an individual, as a powder 
magazine is at the inerev of an accidental spark ? Such has been 
the description of the state of Ireland — from all sides — from every 
man. And has any one proposed a remedy — even a palliative — 
even a nostrum — except only the provision for the j^riesthood f 
That which at worst is only a high-piiced lottery ticket, why 
should vve not try ? If it endangered one pinnacle of the Church 
— one battlement of the Constitution — if it involved the smallest 
recognition of any destructive ]>riiiciple — the slightest increase «»f 
danger to any existing institution — we should be as strenuous in re- 
sisting, as, with an opposite conviction, we are anxious to jnomote it. 

(’an we remain as irc arc? Is the law' predominant in Ire- 
land? Is life safe? Is property secure ? Do the (joverninent 
and the people stand towards each other in their natural relations 
of authority and subordination ? Could the Sovereign, whose 
gracious presence is everywhere else as welcome as sunshine, 
venture to visit, without the risk of affront, that great division of 
her empire? And when we seek from the supreme legislature 
a remedy for this monstrous and disgraceful anarchy^ W'c are 
answered by criticisms on Dens's theology, extracts from Bailly, 
and exposures of the filthy casuistry of Cabassutius.’'^ We are as 

sensible 

See till* * Ttmtt' of the 5th May lor some shocking cxtracti from the works nf 
these schoolmen taught at Mayiiooth, anti which, even under what Gibbon calls * the 
ul)scurity of a learned language,' we wonder at tbe courage of that journal in Mblish- 
iiig. They were so quotetl in opiKwition to tbe Mayuooth grant : on ui they pro- 
duced a quite diderent etfect. ^Ve believe that these abominulde mysteries can only 
t»e dispelled by tbe admission of light — by the diffusion of education ; and that this 
cannot be accomplished but by a liberal and conciliatory system. There is at this 
moment going on in Parts a iVoevr in which these turpitudes, tltat conceal themselves 
under the abused name of ‘ Moral Theology,' are receiving (in one sense) a salutary ex- 
posure. 
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^ i Vieruk caa bo 

1 , H / I ‘ ouv.tWforoiice 

^?rtfthen< k this : tliev 5/^s6.ed WUiwersial jropro* 

bAt?^te cff ^iicy le^v^ ii hi its I'liU and 

citen pDiiiicioiifi the futdity ol'. 

pofemitj cTl^iliutions, ar|e anxious^ by a . system, of, social ix>ncilia* ^ 
ti(5h, f6‘ sofifen that pcciiiiar spirit pf aiHm 9 sit> .which distinguishes 
the Irish from 'all other RoinUU prieslhiKMk, of Euro|)e-^n 
unhappy cTistihction Iforvvhioh wo can discroycr no- other cause tliaii 
ihtlt Irefahitf ii the opiy count^’^* hitWhicU the Stfitq ^ejects all cam* 
of, an<*l all connexion wiUi!, the clergy of the great knly of iJie 
people. We conclude (hat no one— Cittholicor ProteslaiiL, priest 
Tof^f^lje^levesi <)r,t'vui wi>ltu« that Uung's <•»«- 

Mmrm/ 



one — ^thtls fie^ouie our Inst nntl dcsj^inate rcsoiirci' — is no other 
than the 'first ami funda^notilal proposition upon which at the out- 
set all* pdrtids w*6 re not merely agreed, ])ut had acluall} pledged 
ihettiselvcs by written stipulations. We really do not rtun^nikjr,' 
iiVtnfe dijYrak of fegislatioii and governim^nt, so extraordii^^iy, so 
ineSplfcriblh^ a hlhtiddr iis that we should have been* for.hadl a 
ccriruWvbirfij()iti^''oh ill design of a great political arcliitcet, and 
lahiettti?t]^‘'Hiid v^Otiireilng at the insunieicncy, the iustahility, and 
clailgM^ ' ifirp^ williout discovering that we kid . 

total W' fi/f^dltfilri 'Ijiis foundation. All that is now left for us is V> 

.s7/<9>‘/?y‘?y)J‘ay^cr{o o^peute as best we may, in 1810 or 17. what 
Mr. Pfit pMp'osed in 179U, and which in a lucid iut(;rvul of forty- 
eighttenrs the Hoiise of (Jommous adopted in 18-2:3. 

W^ feject altogether any idea of interfering with. the property 
of the^Ksitablibhbd Church. The Tithes C*uiiunuta)j(u| and the 
ChurCh'TtnipofalificS A^i6i (3 & 4 Win. IV., c. o^) have qlfecti'd 
such art stheratioh ih fhe'^tate of that property as to remove it from 
all dirert arifd^rtism'tt’^ifh'tjie Romish Cliin eh. We ^ee in any 
attempt ‘at h he^ 'disffih^^ti;of ecclesiastical property such per^r 
tain ruin trt 'the wfiirtlh^ AiV^licah GhurcFi, and so alarming a danger 
and disturbance of all property, that we ilecliuc to cater into any such 
discusfiiofUci-WeagVieewith Sydney Smithy that the expose must he 

)iOsure.^, .4 ^CjotftpaHllmn TkeoioguB 3Iora/u, oomjNlwl for the u«e of the 

HomUh MuOiOr tlMt superiuteQclonceof Hvo orchMs^hnyy, hM h.i{i- 

peued.tu.J^ liettu found M 0 (mtiiiii»tt 8 Rue- of equivocation, 

l.'i&ItVt 4^ q\dt» aaudkhif «8' yo^€aUBfiSMtiii»~m ^toff, 

the‘raost. 5 aQonjh^it!le fqJMo^il iiqU .tiWi thatMfe iiarie -cyor y«f Mon hr print. Thi« 
revelation 40!t.Mrsi)tuvtf»,l)ut jariii«% Outtvf a jwdickl inquiiy^ wfll, we aii^^ 
bav^.S efi'ecit .90 wind Meiblr^Tfiebiogy itf tbe enriiifniHlM of tlfe 

Chayi^U ^ Rome. 
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on the Consolidated Fund^ ivhence all grants for e^uc^^on, 
police, charity, Regwm Dmim^ and all tbie oilier duties of a Qctvern- 
ment towards its people, and of a peo])Ie towards itself, are regularly 
defrayed. There, we at once say, or nowhere! We are aware that 
some strenuous Churchmen have been so indiscreet. as to profess 
Conscientious scruples against such an application of the general 
taxation of the empire; are they not aware that c^^nsiderable 
numbers of Catholic priests arc now maintained by general 
taxation — Catholic chaplains to workhouses, hospitals, and jails? — 
hay, that wc exempt our Catholic soldiers from attendance on the 
regimental chaplains, and provide special masses for them at the 
public expense!' And that nothing may be wanting to the, ab- 
surdity in whicii this argument involves them, we find llie.Qe|i- 
bacy of the Romish clergy, against which our XXXiInd Article 
is directed, is recognised and sanctioned by the Assessed Taxes 
Acts, which excmjit from the additional charge on ‘ bachelors ’ — 
‘ Soman Catholic ClcrgymoC These facts seem to us conclusive 
both as to the ])riii(nplc of the grant and the mode of providing it. 
Rut we beg leave also to repeat the suggestion made by Sir Robert 
Peel, that before Churchmen venture to broach this principle of 
limiting general taxation hy the scruples of individual consciences, 
it would be prudent to .see whether their arguments would not 
inevitably and most inc^mveniently recoil upon themsudves. If 
Anglicans and Presbyterians object to contribute to the, support 
of the Roman < hurcJi, Romanists might surely, with equal reason, 
object to the Rajhim Donum of the l^icsbyterians, or to the grants 
for additional Anglican churches, or wliat might they anil the 
Dissenters have said to the million voted some years ago to the 
Irish clergy t In the Mayiiooth debate of 1840 Sir Robert 
Inglis, with less than his usual tact, made use of this double- 
edged and double-handled argument, which was immediately 
seized by Mr. M. J. O’Connell, who replied — 

‘ If the principle laid down by the Hon. Bart, the Member for the 
University of Oxford be adopted-— if the grant be withdrawn on the 
grounds that if is unfair to tax the inhabitimts of a country for the, sup- 
port of a religion in which they do not<66nscientioiialy believe— I am 
sure your proceedings will meet untversalt approbation in Ireland.’ — 

' Maynooth' Debate^ 2^rd June^ \^0,i 

, It does not appear that Sir Robert Inglis made any reply to 
this suggestion, and we confess we ^do hot '^ee where he could 
hgi'e found ooe. , \ 

The amount of the grant is^as tp ibe princi];Vlc, nothing ; atid w'c 
do not think it need create any considerable alarm even to thh’ Can- 
celler ofihe ^Exdii^ueT. Mjr#i,.GouJ;b.nni, iip tbj^ .cil^l^^te qh ’ Lord 
Francitf morion ini he 4i4fnqt. of 

J I- su(5cient 
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tnetailK^ if it could bo proved 
a one* ' Wifch thk. new we lay before our 

readers a sbihti^dry acceultei of the etiate of the Roumn Catholic 
chui^ch in'^Ii'eliihd, whi'fclbf'^we extract from a new almanac, pub- 
lished iti Dublin' for the first time last year, with the coun- 
teiiance^as 'it ^Uems, of the Government, and which appears to 
us a very important and even startling sign of the times with re- 
ference to our present subject. The volume for 1815, now l>efore 
us, contains more information about Ireland than wc over saw 
collected in one volume as to any country, and its arrangcnvpiit 
and typigraphy are creditable to the publisher ; but its most pro- 
minent fcatui'c is its, ns it were, oOicial recognition of the Roman 
Cdtbolic dhurch in all its dignities and details. It gives in the 
first' placiU a'" full and perfect account of the Kstablished Church — 
its dioceses', chapters, and ])arishcs, with the names of all tiie indivi- 
dual clergy under their respective places and denominations ; and 
next follows an account similar in every resjiect of the Irish 
Roman Catholic church. Then alst) are given like details of the 
Presbyterian chur(*h. 'riiis to some readers may seem a small 
affair, and the New Almanac be as little regarded as the * old 
but we sec in it a strong indication of a great cliange of public 
opinion in Ireland, and an advance of the Roman (!latbolic church 
out of that mystery in which she used to shroud hersclf-^cilher 
from traditionary cauluiii derived from the old penal laws, or, 
as we havU rather thought, from a rcluctanct; to subject herself 
in Jiny degree to lay inspection : however that may be, she has 
now come forth into the face of day, and assumes a place amongst 
the cdnslitiited autliorities of the country. 

‘ The Roman Catholic hierarcliy consists of four archbishops, whose 
secs are in Armagh, Dulilin, Cashel, and Tuain ; and iwcnty-lhrec 
hishops, the present see of Galway being, until lately, an exempt jurih- 
diction under a warden. Tiie bisiiops arc nominated by the I^ope gene- 
rally, olit of a list of names submitted to liim by the bishops of the 
province and the clergy .of the vacant diocese. In ca^e of expected in- 
capacity from age or infirmity, the bishop names a coadjutor, who is 
usually confirmed by the Pnpe. 

‘ Every diocese hw avdean and an archdeacon ; the former appointed 
by the Cardinal protector at Rome, the latter by the bishop; but. these 
dignities .are withpyit emolument. The whole of the 

elergy>are supported solely by the voluntary contributions of their flocks. 
The episcopal emoluments arise from the parish in which the bishop 
ofiG^ciat^, marriage licences, and from the cathedraticura — an 

anpu^V suni varyihg‘'from'2i. to IW.V paid -by each incumbent in the 
diocese.* ■ ' * :«■*> trh . ,, ,• 

‘ The panrchihi clergy; whose tiuiiflfcr in 1841 w'ss 2146, are nomi- 
hated ^ ^Thhiedneomes arise fs<»Ql mar- 

Vrk^, baptisms, and deaths, on Easter and Christmas dues, and Igpom 

u 2 incidental 
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incidental voluntary contributions cither in money or labour AllUhe 
places of public worship afe built by subscription.’ — Iriik AM^ac 
and Official Directory I p. 337. 

We have seen that Lord Francis Egerton gave an estimate of 
the expense contemplated by his plan, which wc have reason to 
believe was furnished to his Lordship by high Catholic authority, 
— the ‘ Edinburgh Rcwiew* for January, 1844, states that it was 
suggested by Mr. O'Connell, — and as his Lordship's proposition 
passed the House of Commons by a very considerable majority 
(as numbers ran on those questions in those days), and as it 
never was rescinded, but only dropped by his Lordship on the 
defeat of the Relief Bill, there can be, we hope, no impropriety 
ill supposing that Parliament may again pass a similar vote, and 
in ofl’ering some observations explanatory of tliat scale. 

Our first obscM'vatioii is, that the celibacy of the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy makes so essential adilfercncc between them and the 
Protestant clergy in domestic expense — the education of children, 
and a provision for them and for widows, whether made by life 
insurance or ollierwisci — that the liberality of the grant cannot be 
measured by a mere comparison of sums, and that Lord Francis’s 
scale oHf/ht to be (juite satisfactory. It is very nearly twice as 
mucli as is allowed to the Roman Catholic hierarchy of France ; 
for wc find in the last Ecclesiastical Budget the following scale ; 

I archbishop of Paris, KiOOZ. — 14 other archbisho])S, each 600/. 
— 65 bishops, each 400/. I'he inferior clergy, in number above 
32,000, are ranged in different classes — canons, parish priests 
(curias), and curates (iksservans) — to whom the highest stipend is 
60/. There are some supplemental allowances which are sup- 
posed to raise the stipends of the archbishops to about 800/., and 
of the bishops to 60(V., and they also receive some allowance to 
defray the expenses of their first appointments ; and there is for 
certain superannuated parish clergy a small retired allowance. 
Lord Francis’s scheme is magnificence compared to all this. We 
should wish, however, to see some slight amendments on his 
sciiile^ for instance, some distinction might be made in the in- 
comes (if the archbishops of Armagh and Dublin — for the first, 
on account of his primacy; for the latter, of thfe more expensive 
residences in the capital : and so we think the bishops* of Cork 
arid Down — the latter residing itt Belfast— should have some* 
thing more than the bishops ofle^ etepensive dioceses. In one 
reports of Lord Francis’s speech' his estimate for deaneries is 
stated at 400/., and in another at 300/. ; we should adopt these 
sums as the extremes, and allot them to two classes of deans. 
With regard to the 'parish priests and curates> we sOe that the 
actual number' exceeds by-abt>utd50 his calculatian : thattronkl 
make an addition of from 10,000/. to 15,000/.' ' 
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These additions would perhaps be coyexed by his Lordship's 
original estimate of 250,000/. ; but suppose that the whole expense 
were to amount in round numbers to 300,000/., it falls short 
by a fourth of 400,000/., the sum proposed by Sydney Smith, 
who probably bad not looked accurately at the numbers ; and 
we are satisfied that Mr. Goulburn would still say, in 1846 as 
he did in 1825, that, ' if the measure could he shown to he a 
henejicial 07ie, the sum itself was not of sufficient importance to 
impede it.' It is curious and not unimportant to observe, that 
even the extreme sum of 300,000/. is exactly the amount reinit* 
tecl this session in the Auction DuUj ! and wc may add tliat tlie 
value, even at the present high prices, of the annuity of 300,000/, 
would be ten millions — half the amount that we wore willing to 
pay for effecting the slave emancipation of our VVest India Islands. 
Wo presume we need not insult the feelings and miderstandings 
of the country with one word more on the objection of finance — 
Oh, what an cconomic«al and profitable cxjwnse that would he ! 

Rut supjiose it passed — would the jn-iesihond aceopt it ? W<J 
believe they would — and immediateh/ — if presented to tliein, ns 
we trust it would be, in a way luit to comproinise in any de- 
gree either their personal independence or liieir religious liberty. 
The State of course w^ould be entitled, and indeed bound, to 
demand sufficient securities for the Alness of the ]>erson, and 
the due execution of the duly, such as tlic Roman Catho- 
lics of Irelaml have alr<*ady oifered. and such as the Church 
of Rome concedes to all other — even Protestant — sovereigns. 
The Giivernracnt can desire no unworthy influence over the 
Roman Catliolic clergy, but on the other hand it cannot submit 
that the Crown of England should be treated with a Jess respect- 
ful and honourable confidcncre than other Protestant States, As 
the Government would probably make no new demand what- 
soever, and be content with such regulations as arc already con- 
ceded to other powers, these and such like mere points of busi- 
ness' might, we presume, be arran^r^d without creating scruples in 
aay sincere iniod. {But we doubt whether it would be expedient 
to embarrass the injditlduai members of the Homan Catholic 
Hierarchy by asking their assent to the arrangement; — 

it should 'he. treated,', i»ot as a idafter of negotiation between 
parties, but as the authocilative execution pf a great adminis- 
trativiC duty on the part of the Government~a provision which 
the parlies might toAe or have i os they should think proper. 
The* best way iiserUaps would « be h) grant the sum in gene- 
ral t^ms, ,on. certain general conditions, to such of the clergy 
as should be entitled and to accept it, with perhaps the* 

bpecifieation t the classes eff * , clergy * — archbishops, bisbpps^ 
deans, priests, and wlnm it wag to apply, ||jpd 
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the maximum ahd ttiimmum of each class ; fti all 
other respects leavihg the details to he adjusted by Hfei*'’ Ma- 
jesty or the Lord' Lieutenant in council; — but with twVir*’J)to- 
visos— that any increase of the numbers should be dtJfi'ayed out 
of the original sum by a proportionable ‘deduction frdm the class 
in which the increase is made ; — and that in case an^ individual 
clergyman should at any time decline to receive the allotted 
stipemh the same should be paid to the fund of Charitable Be- 
quests, and employed either towards a specific endowment for the 
particular diocese or parish filled by the person so d^dining,or for 
general purposes, :is might be thought most expedient — permitting 
always tlic party to withdraw his refusal, and to receive the stipend 
for the current and, if due, one antecedent year. A difirculty 
has been suggested w hich at first sight has some import'ahV^,- but 
is really of little. IVe are told that the Roman Catholic Church 
will always feel humiliated if its prelates arc not called to the 
House t)f Lords — that without this there can be no perfect equality. 
VVe have many answers to this proposition — one will suffice: if 
Romanist bish()])s were, like the Anglican bishops, absolutely 
nominated by the British sovereign, and acknowledged his supre- 
macy, they might then inv(d<e the principle of equality ; but tliat 
not being the case*, wc see no more right in the Pope to make a 
spiritual lord than a teiiqioral one. As to introduction into the 
British legislature, the Romanist prelate has no locus standi what- 
soeviM*. 

The advant.ages that we anticipate from an arrangMnent of this 
nature would bo of great variety and incalculable extent. In 
tlic first place, as to the Roman Catholic clergy themselves — 
their comfort, their indcjicndencc, their respectability must, if they 
be not an unhappy exception to our general experience of human 
nature, be greatly increased; and temper, manners, and liteValurc 
would surely manifest a corresponding improvement. Elevate the 
(*ondition of the priest, and you will elevate his character — 
improve his education, and he will improve that of his Hock — 
enable liitn to associate with the gentry iii the country, as his sacred 
office entitles him and as his improved view^s will probably in- 
cline him to’ do, and we shall soon see him adopting their tone, 
entering into 'their feelings, becdf^iirig, li^'he Ought to be, a 
medium of conciliation and charity; tOs^ad of ' beings as be now 
generally is, the t^-peW repulsion anil^l?he fociisl Of ‘Animosity. Let 
it nof be said or thought thhf we 13^1 liarshly that clOi-gy in 
supposing thet they need irtiWtiV’emerit ih' these points. Wc Say 
no moi'e Of*lhctn than* Wnwfcdhvihcied w^ shbuid 4rdVe to siyoFa 

Protcstaht'eleVgy, if ^ fre eOtild inidi^^e tlicm’ti6"be‘'seW6tied^lVora 

the siime Inferior rf'a^l^s{--^diibated‘ift»th'e saihe^'dfqltk^ penury, hnd 

condemned to pdsa rWeiriiWs’fri the'htiniWWrt' sJtfcifety*, and tfotib- 
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tain 9 , and pre^cavrivus ^l^tencQ by begging from beggars. 
VV^ rqg^y tb^nk t^at a .]^qman Catbplic priest who should be 
tolerant of the Protestant Church and Io}al to a Protestant 
Government# must be little less tlian a miracle of forbearance and 
charity.! , We therefore not only ask you in the n<unc of justice 
to redr^ this great wrong, but we warn you by every motive of 
policy to avert this great danger. 

Depend upon it that this is, to the lioinish and the Protestant 
Church, a conmon causc^ Establishments strengthen establish- 
ments; endowment suppoits endowment; and*\\e arc firmly con- 
vinced that the most protective laws which the ^ most favtmr- 
ing legislature could de\isc to guard the Protestant Church in 
Ireland, would be weak and iueffecti\c in coin))aiison with such a 
recognition ^d establishment of the Roman Chute li ns we advo- 
cate. As surely as we may confide in the sciiptuial axiom that 
‘ wisdom is a defence and money is a defence/ so surely will this 
joint application of money and wisdom lx* a defcnc-e to tlie Estab- 
lished Church But sliould we be mistakim — ^shoultl llie Ro- 
man Catholic priesthood continue dissatisfied and pen else, and 
the Roman Catholic population continue turbulent and disaf- 
fected, ami agitation continue audacious, and the* Hall of llilicr- 
niaii conciliation continue a locus of political iiu'endiaiism, — • 
suppose, contiaty to all expcnicmce and icasoii, that this state of 
things should continue — in what ic‘spect shall we — the Anglican 
Chuuh, Irish Lo}alists, and the British (joieininent — bo wcsik- 
cnecl or damaged by tins gi eat and libeial idfort at c'oneiliation ? 
Wlwt we pioposc gives* no additional wliatevei to the Roman 

Catholics; we ha\e, in tiulh, none Icdt to give — they lia\e it all — 
by tlie c^lectho fiancliisc in 1793 — the endowment of Maynooth 
in 179.> — commissions in army and navy in lbJ7 — the geiii*ral 
emancipation in 1829, and the Municipal Coi porations Acts of 
1840. V\« know nothing of political power that is withheld, c*x- 

cept the Crown and the Great Seal, and llie only effect of the 
payment of the pries, Is would be, to set uji against the abuse of 
that political jiower tjie^oral influences of education ;ind public 
opinioi?# and no fuytb^T saciiiicc hut that of a sum equivalent 
to the Zl4^y»/.<jE,very point involving principle has been 

long ago Conceded, so t^at i^t is now almost a mere question of 
moncyr -(of whioh, bg^th^^mg, the MommistsmuldforUribiitet/ieir 
quota) — hush-mvptj^ ,Mr; |0;’(^Joqncll inay ptH i^ And if it ueie 
bushTmoney, wtc^j^lcTi^^not appliw? — bnt in fact it is in 

t^o o^tjapr seps^ dtff“»mn of liberal 

education cc|mtmrifm4y,4^tpjfaJJy^be expected to ex- 

jdain mi^onday,9tanc[ipgs--ifssqag^ ,anjimo^4*®® — promote inutoc^ 

prosperity of cjjir ^;omm<)ti 

coutitry. , So f^Ji* we slral} be 
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calhj in no worse situation than we arc, for we surrender notbini^ ; 
and morally in a much stronger, because public opinion will give 
us credit for the ample liberality and zealous sincerity of our 
attempts at conciliation. We may then appeal to the judgment 
of impartial mankind whether the fault will not be that of the 
Roman Catholics exclusively, and whether on them must not fall 
the responsibility of whatever other measures may be necessary 
for the pacification and civilization of Ireland : for Ireland must he 
pacified! And our readers will be pleased to bear in mind, that 
all over Europe, but especially in the more enlightened Roman 
Catholic countries, tliere is a large and influential Romanist po- 
pulation disposed to regard ])ractical questions of this sort from 
anything but an ultra-ecclesiastical jv)lnt of view. 

It was public; opinion — thc^ slowly but at Iasi decidedly altered 
opinion— of tlie most influential classes of the British people that 
emancipated the Roman Catholics. 7'lie same British feeding, 
that tlie Irish Roman Catholic (church is unjustly dealt with, 
is even now the mainspring of Mr. f>*Connell’s ]X)\ver : if he 
were not supportc'd by the sympathies of l^ngland lor his humi- 
liated Church and its starving peasantry — if he stood on his 
own personal grounds, ])arading in the molodramatical mum- 
meries of Tara of the Kings or Mullaghmast of the Mart}rs, 
the mock-fight of Repeal — he would he extinguished as easily 
and as completely as Hunt, or Frost, or any other occasional 
imitator of Jack Cade. TIis strength is in our disunion — 
in the simple fact that the C’onscrvatives are still divided as to 
this great cjiiestion of Irish policy — and wc have no doubt that 
the final cromplclioii of Emancnjiation, which we now \enturc 
to recommencl, would at once he felt to alter the point of 
view of all those who, with real attachment to the Constitu- 
tion in Church and IState, have hitherto bc^en found to sympa- 
thise with the coin])laints of the Irish Roman Catholics: — that 
it would unite the public opinion of England against all fur- 
ther agitation,' and would either conciliate Ireland into a state 
of spontaneous tranquillity, or would strengthen the hands of 
Government for the iin mediate extinction of wanton and causeless 
agitation. Wc do not say that there would not be a violent oppo- 
sition to the measure. Mr. O’Connell would, no doubt, see in it 
the destined overthrow of his domination — the inevitable destruc- 
tion of his power ; and he might be for a season successful in 
defeating its full accomplishment. It is difficult, as we have said, 
to estimate the pi>ssible extent of party frenzy — more so that of 
fanaticism— most of all that of party and fanaticism at work 
together on that excitable people; hut we are satisfied the resist- 
ance would be but for a season. There is no such specific cure 
for either party or fanaticism as pounds, shillings, and pence. The 

fever 
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fever nvill be observed t 6 intermit more and more decidedly at 
every quarter-day ; and as to ‘repeal of the Union/ or •• sympathy 
with America/ or ‘intrigues with France/ he would be a bold 
agitator indeed who should venture to broach any such abominable 
topics, to the possil)le interruption of the aforesaid annuity of 
300,000/., duly transmitted in four quarterly payments by the 
Old Lady in Threadnoedle Street to the other older and more 
venerable Lady in Ireland, whose temper, manners, and feelings 
in her own liouschold and towards her neighbours will be won- 
derfully improved by a more intimate acquaintance with ‘ the 
elegant simplicity of the three per cents.,' which, even more than 

‘ Iiigciiuas (lidicisse fulelitcr artes — 

Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros.’ 

In conclusion, we rest our opinion and our advice on two broad, 
and, as we think, indisputable principles : first, that m\ alimeniarif 
]}rovision for the clergy ought not to be by reasc>nable men con- 
founded with, on the one hand, any a] y probation of tlieir spiritual 
tenets, or, on the other, any invasion of their s])iritual indejioii'- 
dence ; and secondly, that, however important might he the be- 
nefits conferred by the proposed endowment on the Irish Roman 
Catholic clergy and pco])lc, tiicv would b(j in every view secondary 
to those whicli may — even now — be antici})atcd lor the Frotestanl 
Ciiurch, the Protestant gentry, the Protestant population, and ge- 
nerally for ALL the Protestant interests of In^land — with which 
those of luigland and the empire are indissolubly connected. In 
no other view or hope has it received our humble advocac;y. 

As we are writing these closing lines, we Janve heard a piece of 
Foreign Inlclligcni’c tliat appears to us to bear with great force 
on the subject we are discussing. Kverybody knows that Austria 
is the most Roman Catholic state of Eurojje — more Homan, we 
might say, than Rome herself ; and that the Protestant Church is 
there tolerated under something of the same kind of voluntary 
systejn that the Romanists are in Ireland, tliough rather, better re- 
gulated. The stipend of the minister is raised by an assessment on 
the Congregation, which, although professedly voluntary, bos some- 
times, ^ after many {x\xi\\e^% exhoHations addressed to tfm consciences 
of the reluctant partie^^ to be ultimately enforced by authority** 
We have just heard that itk believed in the best-informed circles 
of Vienna^ that tlie i^mperor, by the adyic^.of his grqat and wise 
minister Pjrince j^etterntch^is al^ut tQ grant a Stato enovisiow 
to the Protestajnt clergy qf his Empire^ Will this uncacpectcd 
yet opportune Iqi^pu of jiber.aljty^ justice, aod sound policy be 
lost upon 14 s, 09 the splvice of ^lu Ojurr^waetattssme/i for the last 

* TuiDhiilVs^Auitria, ii. IO6. 
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half century has been ? Will England, who prides herself on 
having been the first parent and most faithful guardian of the civil 
and religious liberties of mankind, persist in a system so contra- 
dictory of all her own principles, and of which even despotic 
governments are growing afraid or ashamed ? We trust not. But 
of this arc assured, that there can be neither peace in Ireland, 
nor safety for Protestant life, property, or Church, until we shall 
have created in the llornan Catholic clergy a beneficial interest, 
as all other classes liave, in the tranquillity and prosperity of the 
country, the efficiency of the Government, and the maintenance 
of the Union. 


While this is passing through the press we receive an account 
of a frightful event which affords an additional proof that some- 
Mmy must he done to protect ‘Pron^staiit property «/zd ///b in Ire- 
land.’ On Sunday the 22Lid of June, Mr. Booth, a magistrate of 
the county of Cavan, attended divine service in the church of Kil- 
more, and was driving home about two o’clock in the day, in an open 
carriage, accoin])anied by his three boys — two in the carriage and 
one on a pony — when a countryman came along the road smoking 
his pipe with his arms folded over his breast, and as soon as the 
carriage had passed, he turned short round and shot Mr. Booth 
through the head, who fell dead on tlic spot. The horse took 
fright and overturned the carriag<;, and the wheel broke and 
mangled the arm of one of the children. As soon as the ‘mur- 
derer had fired he jumped over the hedge and walked quietly 
away, still smoking his pipe, and reloading his pistol. 

The high sheriff of the county, Mr. Bell, and his lady were 
walking on in front, with a servant fifty yards distant. The ser- 
vant stop])cd the runaway, horse, and drove off to the nearest town 
for medical assistance and to alarm the police. The sheriff, who 
is suffering under partial jmralysis, was unable to pursue the 
murderer, but he and Mrs. Bell both called to many people on the 
road, ' There’s the man — follow him but the men laughed and 
continued their way, saying ‘ they had no fire-arms, and did not 
want to be shot.* So the murderer escaped, and has not since 
been heard of. In telling this shocking story, the ‘ Dublin Free- 
man’s Journal,’ although a violent Repeal newspaper, adds, 

^ What the motive is which instigated this assassination we cannot form 
the most distant idea, for a more kind, tender-hearted, upright gentle- 
man did not exist ; but he was a Protestant, and a Magistrate.’ 
A Protestant and a Magistrate ! Mortal crimes ! What could 
words add to the awful warning of such facts as these ? 
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Art. I. — Du PrCtre, de la Fcmme^ de la Famille, Par .1. 

Michelet. 5"'* Edition. Paris, 1845. 

^pHIS is perhaps the most remarkable of the countless pain- 
plilcts and volumes called forth by the p^reat religious con- 
troversy now raging in France ; remarkable not only from the 
character and position of the author, whose manner ()f writing, 
with all its excellences and defects, is here displayed in singular 
distinctness ; but also as revealing more fully the real natuiT* of 
the contest, the aims of the conflicting parlies, the moral force 
at the command of either, the principles of (we fear) their 
irreconcileable hostility. Not, indeed, that we have any clear 
statement of M. Michelet’s own religious views: his mt'inifesto 
is sufficiently distinct on the points against which he Wcages 
war; on his terms of peace be is silent, or vague. His work 
begins with these sentences: — ‘ 11 s’agit de la Famille.* In 
other words,’ the domestic happiness, and we will add (sup- 
posing M. Michelet to state the question fairly), if the domes- 
tic happiness, the virtue, of France is at issue, ‘ The home 
' is in question — that asylum in which after all its vain struggles 

* and disappointed illusions the heart would fain have repose. 

* We return weary to our fireside — do we find repose ? We 
^ must not dissemble ; we must frankly avow the real state of 
' things. There is within the family a serious difference ; the 
^ most serious of all. We may converse with our mothers, our 
‘ wives, our daughters, about subjects on which we converse with 
‘ indifferent persons, on business, on the news of the day — but 
‘ not on subjects which touch the heart and the moral life, on 
^ eternity, religion, the soul, and God. Take the moment when 
' it would be most delightful to withdraw yourself with your 
' family into some common subject of thought and feeling, in the 

* quiet of the evening, around the family board. There, in your 
^ own home, by your own fireside, do you venture to speak on 

* these subjects ? Your mother shakes her head in sadness, your 
^ wife contradicts, your daughter shows her disapprobation by her 
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* silence : they are on one side of the table, you on the other, and 

* alone. One would suppose, that in the midst of them, opposite 
' to you, is seated some invisible person, to controvert all you say. 
^ Do we wonder that such is the state of the family ? Our wives 
' and daughters are brought up, are governed, by our enemies : — 
the enemy, M. Michelet explains himself with unhesitating frank- 
ness, is the priest ! 

If we were about to throw ourselves headlong into this conflict, 
we should be much disposed (our readers must excuse the levity 
for the aptness of the illustration) to adopt in serious earnestness 
the prayer of the honest Irishman, who rushed into the thick of 
an irresistible fray, shouting, ‘ God grant I may take the right 
side ! ’ Such, however, is not our design ; we have enough to do 
to keep the peace at home, without embarking in our neighbours* 
religious quarrels. Yet the Christianity of the whole world is 
bound together by deep and untraceable sympathies; it has 
many common interests, even where the interests appear most 
adverse; many secret influences emanate from the most hostile 
forms of faith, which bring them into the most strange and un- 
expected relationship, I'here is an unity among the lovers of 
peace and true Christian love, which places men of the most 
opposite and conflicting views together upon a calm and com- 
manding height. The same principles are at work under the most 
despotic and most democratic forms of Church polity. In the 
Free Church movement in Scothand there is a strong Hildcbran- 
dinc element — and Ireland claims the right of resisting the infal- 
lible authority of Rome, when Rome would command peace and 
order. The great abstract question of education by the Church 
or by the State, is of universal interest : the incorporation or the 
dissociation of religion from the general system of instruction. 
Yet the manner, and even the principles on which the position 
and influence of the clergy in that system will be discussed, will 
depend on the circumstances of each country. In France, at 
present, the Church proclaims itself the advocate of full liberty 
of education; the University rests its exclusive claim on what it 
asserts to be the public weal, the actual constitution, and the 
genius of the better, and more French part of the people ; on its 
nationality as established after the revolution. The clergy assert 
their right to open schools and seminaries upon the broad prin- 
ciples of religious freedom ; — their opponents disclaim all hos- 
tility to true religion — but in report, in novel, and in treatise, 
denounce the irreclaimable Jesuitism which, openly and contrary 
to law, is endeavouring to obtain possession of the public mind ; 
and which if not the boast (nous sommes tous Jesuites), has been 
the incautious admission of at least one ardent writer. 


Is 
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Is then the Christianity on which M . Michelet, and those who 
think and feel with M. Michelet, would open as he asserts their 
inmost hearts to their mothers and their wives, but on which 
the stern voice of the priest interdicts all syinpithy, a}inmu- 
nion, and harmony — is this the religion — ^we say not of the Gos- 
pel in our high Protestant sense, but — of such a more rational 
<and practically spiritualized Roman Catholicism as it were the 
worst arrogance of exclusiveness to deny might be imagined to 
arise, not by rudely rending off, but by quietly dropping the more 
unevangelic doctrines, and the haughty pretensions irrecon- 
cileable with a more enlightened age : such as might arise in 
the Church of Bossuet and Fcnclon, purified in the fire of 
revolutionary degradation and suffering, taught wisdom and hu- 
mility by the sad remembrance of times when Christian faith 
and Christian feelings were alike extinguished ; conscious of its 
own delinquencies (for the Churcli of Fcnclon, of St. Vincent 
de Paul, was the Church of Dubois and Rohan) ; above all, na- 
tional as becomes the Church of a great nation; intelligent as 
becomes that of an intellectual pcojilc ; without the dishonest 
concession or compromise of one true Christian principle, but 
with no needless opposition to the state of the public mind ; a 
purely and sublimely moral and religious, not a turbulent political 
power? — Is it religion with any depth and vitality, with .my definite 
creed, with any commanding authority over the conscience, with 
any active zeal, any sincere love of Christ and his faith in its 
purity? Is it more than a something cold and negative — the 
fastidious or indignant repudiation of the follies and superstitions 
of an antiquated faith — more than a conscientious aversion, justi- 
fied by profound historical inquiry, for the evils of the Confes- 
sional, with its manuals of all imaginable and unimaginable 
crimes ; for the Direction, with its dangerous intimacies and mor- 
bid excitements; the ultramontane pretensions of the clergy, and 
their revival of all the frauds and puerilities of mcdiicval miracle? 
What religion, what Christianity, would M. Michelet propose 
in place of that form of the faith which ho considers absolutely 
irreconcileablc with the state of the male mind in France ? What 
power, what influence would he leave to the priest ? what should 
be his intercourse with the family ? what his social and political 
position? To us the writer’s lofty phrases of Uhe modern 
spirit, of liberty, and of the future’ (de I’esprit moderne, de la 
liberty, et de I’avenir), convey no clear sense ; but they are 
coupled with some significant and ill-boding expressions about 
democratical sermons, which M. Michelet appears to hail as the 
only hope of improvement in the clergy. Now we must assert 
our impartial aversion to democratic as w9ll as to absolutist ser- 

Y 2 mons. 
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mons. If, as a distinguished partisan of the church party has 
boldly declared, it is a contest between the sons of the Crusaders 
and the sons of Voltaire, we must be permitted to hold our sym- 
pathies in abeyance. We are as little disposed to that Maho- 
metan fire- and- sword Christianity, as to the anti-Christian phi- 
losophism of Ferney. 

We are bound, indeed, to acknowledge that it would be the height 
of injustice to represent M. Michelet, the historian, as an infidel 
writer, or even as hostile to Roman Catholic Christianity. 'J'he 
strong charges of inconsistency which arc brought against him 
are his fullest exculpation. Striking and eloquent passages from 
his History in favour of the monkish system, the power of the 
Papacy, the celibacy of the clergy, are adduced in triumphant 
refutation of his arguments in the present controversy. But even 
if these passages expressed the mature and deliberate opinions of 
M. Michelet, occurring as they do in their proper historical place, 
with reference to a remote age and a totally different state of civili- 
zation, we must pronounce them utterly irrelevant, and without any 
legitimate bearing on the present question. We take the oppor- 
tunity of protesting against the watchful industry with which 
every attempt to treat the Papacy and the religion of ‘the Middle 
Ages with fairness and sound philosophy, is seized upon as 
an extorted concession of Protestant prejudice to the power of 
truth; ns an unwilling homage to the majesty of Rome; as an 
approximation, worthy of every encouragement, to a recognition 
of tlie perpetual supremacy, the irrepealablc sanctity of the whole 
creed and all the usages of Papal (Uiristianity. As if any form 
of Christian belief was without its beneficial power ; as if any 
amount of engrafted human invention could absolutely obscure 
the blessed light of Christ's faith : more especially a form of 
that faith so wonderfully, we will venture to add providentially, 
self-adapted to the dark ages, as that great Papal system, which 
it is as impossible to contemplate without awe, and even admi- 
ration and respect, as without gratitude that in bis good time God 
was pleased cither to shatter it to the ground, or to allow it to 
sink into natural decay and dissolution. 

But this, in truth, is a writer whom we scarcely think it fair to 
bind down to the full meaning of his own most forcible and bril- 
Ihuit passages. M. Michelet is an historian of a very peculiar 
character, and in some of the qualifications of that noblest literary 
function, unrivalled or almost unrivalled in the present day. He 
is profound and indefatigable in research ; in his composition he 
has a singular felicity of arranging and grouping his facts almost 
in a dramatic form ; some parts of his narrative pass like scenes 
before the imagination ; he has practised skill and at times con- 
summate 
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summate success^ not merely in the description, but in the iinper* 
sonation of character ; he has wonderful power in throwing himself 
back into other periods, and environing himself as it were with all 
the incidents of the time — he lives, and makes us live among the 
men, and the deeds, the passions and opinions of each successive 
period : and the age too lives again ; it is M. Michelet’s boast, 
and no ungrounded boast, constantly to renew its actual, pecu- 
liar, characteristic life. But in all these points it is the am- 
bition of M. Michelet to be always striking. From his dili- 
gent, and, we believe, conscientious* study of the old chronicles 
and records, he is constantly picking out, usually with judgment, 
always* with acuteness, the slighter discriminating touches or 
incidents, the epigrams as it were of history: — but on these 
he often lays very undue stress. He is so perpetually strain- 
ing after the drama, and poetry, and romance of history, as 
sometimes almost to leave out the history itself. Instead of the 
cjilrn and equable flow of the historian, rising occasionally to 
majesty, or stooping almost to fainiluirity, according to the cha- 
racter of the facts which he relates, we have a succession of lively 
and picturesque chapters, in which after all we find it difTicult 
to trace the course of events. M. Michelet, in short, is often a 
brilliant writer on history, rather than an historian. He will 
not accuse us of estimating his ambition too low, when we say that 
he aspires to be the Shakspeare and Walter Scott as well as the 
Livy and Tacitus of French history : but there are two other 
unlucky weaknesses in M. Michelet, which even our sincere ad- 
miration of his genius must not permit us to disguise — one a 
dreamy sentimentalism, the other a claptrap adulation of na- 
tional vanity, to which neither the English dramatist nor the 
novelist condescend, though possessing the privilege of poetry and 
romance. From the first they were preserved by their masculine 
good sense, from the latter by the quiet consciousness of English 
greatness. Of M. Michelet’s peculiar style and taste the volume 
before us abounds with striking illustrations; but in those extracts 
for which alone we shall trespass on the ' PrtHre/ we must be 
extremely guarded and careful. We arc far too serious on such 
subjects to pursue throughout this history of spiritual flirtation, 
especially connected as it is with such high, and we believe 
blameless names, in the satiric and glowing manner of our author. 
What present justification M. Michelet may have for thus with- 
drawing the veil from the Confessional, from the intercourse of 
the Director with his spiritual charge, and from the perilous 
workings of religious Quietism, we feel no temptation to inquire ; 
but there arc two grave and solemn questions on which this book 

and 
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and this whole controversy cannot but fix every reflective mind 
and on which we shall presume to offer a few^ but we trust, 
dispassionate, observations; the importance of the Family — of 
domestic virtue and happiness — to the peace and advancement of 
Europe, especially of France ; and the relation of the Christian 
clergy to their people. With these two questions is connected 
a third, the celibacy of the clergy — a subject which abroad is 
assuming no inconsiderable importance even in the Roman 
Catholic Church ; .and as may hereafter appear, is not altogether 
without reviving interest among ourselves. 

It may sound trite, even to puerility, that in the present social 
condition the Family is the sole guarantee for the stability of the 
State. In the powerlessness of government in the western countries 
of Europe, there is one great counterpoise to that anarchy which is 
perpetually impending from the ambition, the insubordinate pas- 
sions, the means of agitating the public mind through the press, 
and even from the talents, eloquence, and greatness of those adven- 
turers of society, wlio arc constantly, at every hazard, even of the 
peace of their country, at every sacrifice, even of their own happi- 
ness or their own lives, determined to force their way to distinc- 
tion. This is the solid and substantial weight of those whose 
family tics bind them to social order. The husbands and the 
fathers are the true conservatives ; their wives and children are 
hostages for civil j)cace. The youth who is loose upon the world is a 
republican by nature ; he has all to gain and nothing to lose by 
political confusion. In France the history of the country has been 
almost a long revolution since 1789 : and every great general and 
distinguished statesman has pushed his way to fortune by his 
energy and talents, because all barriers were thrown down before 
energy and talent. And that this revolution should not continue : 
that the future history of France should not be like that which 
Louis Blanc has written — or rather that which Louis Blanc would 
wish to write — not a succession of republican abortions, of wild 
conspiracies against all order and government, of Saint Simon- 
inianism, Fourrierism, and every other strange scheme for the com- 
plete regeneration, as it is called, of society — nay, still worse, of 
actual convulsion and sanguinary strife : that the political condi- 
tion of France and of other countries who are or may become like 
France, should rather be the salutary agitation of constitutional 
government, the ardent but not reckless collision of well organ 
ized parties, formed on recognized principles, and nobly striving 
for ascendancy — not an eternal anarchy, a chronic state of dis- 
solution, till the weary world yearns for the peace of some strong 
despotism — the one guarantee for all this, under Gh)d, is the 

Family — 
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Family — the Family Ixiund together by strong love, and con- 
sciously holding its happiness upon the tenure of public order. If 
there be any truth in M. Michelet's statement that this source and 
pledge of peace, the Family, is threatened' by the intrusion of a 
dissociating, not harmonizing religion ; if the influence of the jiriest 
is producing a wide and general estrangement between the sexes 
(les pretres — les envieux naturels du inariage, ct de la vie de fa- 
mille) ; if the men in opinion, in sentiment, in sympiithy, are all 
on one side as to the most momentous questions which can 
occupy the understanding and the heart, and the females on 
the other ; the only consolation will be that such a state of things 
cannot endure; that parents and husbands will assert their power 
and authority, and a general insurrection of the better feelings 
will repel the invader from the sanctuary of domestic happiness. 
Rut how fearfully will this reaction operate upon religion, thus 
brought into collision by its unwise apostles with all the holier 
and better feelings of mankind ! Nor is this domestic virtue and 
happiness in France of light comparative hazard. Of all things 
it is most difficult to estimate the comparative morality, in certain 
points, of different countries, or thjit of the same country at 
different periods. But for the first time in later French history 
(must we not ascend almost to St. Louis for an earlier prece- 
dent of this moral phenomenon ?) the Court of France has set 
the high example of domestic virtue. We profess to be utterly 
and happily ignorant of the scandal of the upper orders in 
Paris ; but that men of observation, and n(H entirely secluded 
from the world, can be ignorant of such things, is in itself 
evidence of a great change. At what former time has not Eu- 
rope rung with the deeds of the accomplished and shameless 
mignons and rouis of Paris? The statesmen whom we could 
name as examples of every amiable as well as of every high and 
honourable virtue may not fairly represent their whole class ; but 
at least that class is not represented by the Richclieus and so forth 
of old. Notwithstanding the noisy and extravagant enormities 
in which the drama and romance of Paris delight to revel, we 
believe that domestic virtue has greatly advanced both in the 
uj)per and the middle classes — the bourgeoisie (according to M. 
Louis Blanc, the actual rulers of the country) — since the Revolu- 
tion. The security of property, no doubt, is with this class ano- 
ther great guarantee against political confusion; but it is the 
Family which adds weight and sanctity to property ; and both are 
embarked in a common cause by common interest. 

Such being the tremendous hazard — the domestic harmony and 
happiness, and with the domestic harmony and happiness the 
domestic morals, and with the morals the only firm security against 

an 
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an eternal succession of revolutionary movements — is there any 
real i^round for the jealous apprehensions of M. Michelet and 
his followers ? Is the religion now struggling to regain its lost 
ascendancy the enemy, instead of the harbinger of peace ? Would 
it enter into the family, not to purify and elevate, but to disturb — 
not to soften, to refi^p, to assert the dignity and authority of the 
primary domestic relation, but rather to weaken or paralyse that 
which in the Roman Catholic Church is the holy sacrament of 
matrimony ? Is it hostile only to the godless and frantic doctrines 
of Jacobinism, or to that real advancement in freedom and civiliza- 
tion which is the better sense of that pregnant word ‘ progress ? ’ 
This is the practical absorbing question, far more than any one 
connected either with the doctrine or ritual of the Church ; it 
is with the moral working on society that society at least is most 
concerned. 

Let us look, therefore, at the converse of this statement ; let us 
hear the jileadings on this delicate point from the opposite side. 
Has real religion found its only repose in those who, as their sen- 
sitive being more profoundly needs its consolations, in every age 
have been its most successful te*achers ; who have converted heathen 
kingdoms, find reared up the best and wisest of the Christian saints / 
Is the wife the object of the especial care oi the priest, because 
she alone has her heart open to the sacred persuasives of the faith 
— and with the apostolic aim, that the unbelieving husband may be 
sanctified by the believing wife ? Is it so, not in order to ‘ lead silly 
women captive ’ to foolish or harassing superstitions, but that the 
legitimate influence of woman may be employed in subduing by the 
sweet lessons of niaternal religion that anarchy of fierce passions 
to which (if the modern romances have any touch of reality) the 
youth of Paris, and those who crowd from all parts of trance to 
all -engul piling Paris, are cast forth in perilous freedom ; and that 
social anarchy which is constantly threatened by the conflict of 
these individual anarchs? Is it the noble, the Christain ambition 
of the clergy thus to introduce a counterpoise to the still dominant 
irreligion of the present instructors and leaders of the public 
mind ? Is it, to be more particular, through one parent at least, to 
prepare the young mind for the dangerous and, as it is asserted, 
un-Chrislianising ordeal of the college or the university? Is it to 
fight the great battle of the faith in the only field where it can be 
fought with success ? — where the evil is so deeply -rooted, to strike 
at the root of the evil ? In a word, is it the humanizing, and so- 
cializing, and immortalizing spirit of true Christianity, which is 
thus gradually to he infused into the ill-cemented fabric of so- 
ciety ; or is it only the galvanic life of Jesuitism, which after some 
^ strong 
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strong and painful paroxysms will give back the weary body to 
incurable dissolution and decay ? 

Time alone will show the issue of this conflict, in whi h we 
have no intention to engage as partisans, still less the presumption 
to offer our mediation. But the ocoasion tempts us, in a spirit 
altogether undogmatic and uncontrovcrsial, to enter (at far less 
length indeed than such topics would require) on some questions, 
which we are persuaded are of the greatest importance to man- 
kind ; on which depends the true development (a word much 
misused) of our religion, at least in its moral and social energies; 
its wonderful power of self-accommodation to all the inevitable 
changes in the manners, habits, and opinions of mankind ; its pre- 
dicted authority ' even unto the end of the world.* 

The nature of the religion to be taught, and permanently to be 
maintained throughout Christendom, docs not depend altogether 
on the abstract and speculative doctrines, or on the ritual of the 
Church, but on the manner of the teaching also — in other words, 
on the relation of the clergy to the people. What then, above 
and beyond their great and undeniable function of officiating in 
the church and at the altar, of conducting the rites, and adminis- 
tering the Sacraments, is that proper superintendence of the heart 
and soul of each individual under their charge, which they can 
assume, in the present state of society, with safety to themselves, 
with blessing to mankind ? 

We are inclined, at the risk of every suspicion of prejudice, and 
without dissembling the defects and abuses inseparable from every 
system, which must be carried out by men of every degree of zeal, 
conscientiousness, or fidelity, to consider the theory of the Church 
of England as that which for the present state of the Christian mind 
is nearest to perfection. This theory of course breaks up all vast 
overgrown parishes into smaller practicable circuits, or at least 
supplies them with ministers of religion answerable to their extent. 
The theory we apprehend to be this : — that in every parish (besides 
the general pastoral care of the clergy over the education of the 
young) every mature and reasonable Christian should have a 
clergyman, whom he can consult under all religious doubts, and 
even moral difficulties, which may perplex his mind ; that he 
should command his presence in sickness and on the death- bed; 
that whenever he needs advice or consolation he should be sure 
of receiving it with affectionate promptitude, and with profound 
interest in his welfare: but that in ordinary cases the Chris- 
tian should be governed entirely by his own conscience — that con- 
science of course awakened and enlightened by the regular exhor- 
tations from the pulpit, or even private and friendly admoni- 
tion, administered with discretion. The Confessional, we cannot 

be 
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be too devoutly thankful to Almighty God« has never been part of 
the Protestant English ritual. And it is, perhaps, the gravest 
practical question raised by M. Michelet's work whether the Con- 
fessional will be long endured by Roman Catholic France. We 
perceive indeed some yearsings in a certain school among our- 
selves after this practice ; — at least after that which promises the 
sacerdotal power, which they covet, but which they cannot obtain 
by more legitimate means, the priestly absolution. But though 
here and there, from that passion for novelty which disguises itself 
under reverence for ancient usage, it may acquire some votaries ; 
though even in the form of religion the most opposed to every- 
thing which is thought popish, something very congenial may 
creep in, as the confidential relation of ' experiences ’ to the 
favourite preacher; yet the jealous household seclusion of English 
manners will secure us from any great or dangerous abuse of this 
influence. The Englishman would repel the private entry of 
the clergyman, if he thought his visits too frequent or assiduous, 
as he would that of the Queen's ofheer, from the inviolable castle 
of his home. 

The age of the confessional, of spiritual direction according to 
the sense which it bore during the Jesuit dominion over the 
human mind, is gone by. It is fatal to the clergy, whom it invests 
in power too great for mortal man — in power, when assigned 
to an order gathered from all classes and characters of men, 
destructive of proper religious influence : — and no less fatal, we are 
persuaded, to pure Christian morality and to high Christian virtue. 
There is, to our calm judgment, a primary and irremediable 
incompatibility with the true rules of Christian responsibility in 
this absolute assumption of dominion on one side over the in- 
ward being of our fellow, and the surrender of it on the other. 
The great broad principles of Christian laii^. and of Christian duty 
can never be mistaken. The healthful conscience, in the general 
conduct of life, even in the discharge of religious service, ought 
to be its own sufficient guide. It is as sure a symptom of mental 
or spiritual disease to be constantly consulting the priest, as of 
bodily malady or valetudinarianism to be constantly consulting 
the physician. There are fearful, painful, miserable sicknesses 
of both mind and spirit ; and in God's name let them have all which 
skill, and gentleness, and wisdom, and Christian consolation and 
instruction can bestow. Let the mind which is afflicted by rack- 
ing doubt have the pious adviser to satisfy its fearful question- 
ings. Be there the learned divine to grapple with wayward scep- 
ticism — with the daring desperation of the unbeliever. Let those 
perhaps more dangerous doubts which arise from redoubled and 
extreme affliction — the maddening and wicked thought of the 
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injustice of God in seemingly assigning all His blessings to one 
class, all wretchedness to another — be allayed by wise and tender 
argument. Let remorse for crime take counsel on the best 
means of reconciliation with God— of restitution, or of reparation 
for injury to man; let sorrow never want the sympathising 
prayer, the soothing exhortation; let the house of sickness l>e 
visited with kindly and regular consolation; the death- bed be 
smoothed by the hand of Christian hope and peace. But foster 
not habits of irresolution and dependence ; keep not tlie mind in 
a fretful state of anxiety ; teach man consciousness in his own 
strength — that strength which God will give to all ; encourage no 
one to surrender himself as the subject of morbid moral ana- 
tomy — to have the hand perpetually on the religious pulse, or the 
probe in the most vital parts. It is still worse if this intercourse 
degenerates, as it often will, into a form. The priest, if at times 
more rigid, punctilious, and exacting to the anxious, will at times 
be too easy and compromising to the more careless. Confession 
on one side and absolution on the other become acts of religious 
courtesy, and there is so much facility in discharging his debts 
that the penitent is careless how soon or to what extent he may 
accumulate a new score. The security which it gives must be 
as perilous as its most cruel austerity. ^ 

The mental and spiritual childhood of man is passed — let him 
learn to go alone as a moral and responsible being. The clergy 
must be constantly supplying motives and principles for self- 
government, not assume to be the executive of human action. 
Among the savages of Paraguay that might be a v/ise and bene- 
ficial government which, were it possible, would be destructive 
to religion itself in Europe. All attempts, in Jesuit phrase, em- 
maillotter Tame, will not merely be an utter and ridiculous failure, 
but a signal disruption of all the salutary restraints of religion. 
This is at best, even when administered neither with harsh nor 
harassing severity, nor as dangerous facility, but a religion of awe ; 
its votaries may submit to the severest mcirtifications, but it is 
because they are enjoined; they may make the most prodigal 
sacrifices, pour their whole fortune at the feet of the priest — but 
it is desperate prodigality, wrung forth by fear ; its obedience is 
servile ; it is usually the dread of man rather than of the Maker — 
the stern rebuke, the terrible interdict of the human voice rather 
than that of God within the conscience. It may anticipate and 
prevent much crime and vice; it may incite to what is called 
virtue : but the virtue altogether wants the dignity of being free, 
spontaneous, unforced ; it is the tribute of the slave, wrung from 
him by a desjmtic satrap, not poured by voluntary love and 
homage at the feet of the King of kings. 

Each 
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Each of these objections would require to be wrought out into 
a long and careful chapter. We must look to history, which 
speaks with sufficient distinctness^ and to those other sources of 
authentic information whicli have ventured to betray the secrets 
of the Confessional. Wc must look around us at once with calm 
and dispassionate inquiry. Among the English Roman Catholics, 
the confessional is kept under, as it were, by the dependence of 
the clergy upon the laity — by that rigorous good sense which is 
part of the English character, and which cannot but be maintained 
by the constant j)rcsence of a rival faith. In Ireland, however it 
may seem inciTectivc or lenient as to crimes of blood, it is generally 
acknowledged, as regards the relations of man and woman, not 
merely to be irreproachable, but highly beneficial : we are willing 
to believe that it is so. In southern countries the result is far 
difTerent : the fearful revelations in the early life of Mr. Blanco 
White are strong enough as to Spain. M. Michelet may colour 
darkly as to former times in France, yet is his colouring untrue ? 
It is when we thus come to its pnactical workings on a refined 
and dissolute state of society, that we feel still more the neces- 
sity, yet the difficulty, of confining ourselves within our appointed 
limits. 7^hc subject, to do it complete justice, demands a long 
historical induction. When men in general were children, the 
clergy alone men, there might be some better excuse for this per- 
petual interference of parental authority. But in countries where 
we presume not to say from national temperament, but from civil 
convulsions, in general fatal to morals, or from unknown causes, 
dissoluteness of manners prevails to a wide extent ; there it would 
be no liberal courtesy, but a base abandonment of truth, to disguise 
our convictions of its irremediable, unavoidable tendency to the 
deepest demoralization. When we see it stimulating human pas- 
sions — psissions cx])ressing themselves in that ambiguous ama- 
tory language which applies equally to earth and heaven, but still 
betraying the lower nature even in the presence of such stain- 
less men as St. Francis de Sales or Feneloii *(look at the words of 
Madame du Chastel, quoted by Michelet), or even before the awful 
Bossuet himself — we almost tremble to imagine what it must have 
been at the command of the worldly, the ambitious, the sensual 
and unscrupulous priest. Even where it did not perhaps especi- 
ally and peculiarly corrupt the clergy, did not the confessional in 
certain hands lower the general morality of nations ? Did it not 
frame a system of evasion, of compromise, of equivocation, at which 
Christendom stood aghast? For the Confessional is the parent 
of all those huge tomes of casuistry which now repose in pon- 
derous slumbers on the shelves of ecclesiastical libraries, but 
which are ever distilled into small manuals — even now^ we lament 
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to say, placed in the hands of the younger clergy. This 
casuistry, as M. Michelet justly observes, was addressed to the 
world when it was reeking with all the foam and mire of the 
civil wars. ' There you read of crimes which probably were 
' never committed but by the terrible soldiers of the Duke of 
' Alva — or those Companies, in the thirty years* war, without 
‘ country, without law, without God — vraies Sodomes errantes 
' dont Tancienne eut eu horreur.* This is among the strongest 
points of the Anti- Jesuit party ; and if the clergy of France make 
common cause with — if they do not disclaim — this education of the 
priestly mind in the theory of all possible or impossible crimi- 
nality, the moral indignation of mankind will shake off their yoke 
as a pestilence. Books of very recent date have been forced upon 
our notice (one bearing the name of the bishop of an important 
see), of which we write with the calmest deliberation, that if a 
husband or the father of a family knew a priest, a young priest, to 
have had his mind and memory infected by them, and did not 
spurn him from his door, he would be guilty of a sin against the 
God of purity — of a wicked and cowardly abandonment of his 
most sacred duties. Those who are but partially read in this 
controversy will find enough in a work of M. Libri. It is in 
vain to defend these publications, either as necessary or as mere 
harmless and traditionary sp^^culations. One of the books which 
we have seen is made still more offensive by being adapted to 
modern use by a surgeon, who asserts that all tlic advanced 
medical knowledge on every part and condition of the human 
frame is indispensable to the priest. Even if any one of such 
inconceivable monstrosities as these works coolly conceive were 
to be revealed, by confession or otherwise, to a priest, and his 
natural and Christian horror of such things did not at once direct 
him how to act, such a case should be reserved for the bishop, 
and kept in deeper than religious silence. 

But if such learning be so perilous to the prlest*s own inward 
sanctity — what is it when brought into contact with penitents of 
every age and moral condition, and of either sex — when, pro- 
foundly instructed in such a manual, the priest proceeds to scruti- 
nize the secrets — ])erhaps of a delicate female heart? 

‘ Et ce jeune prtoe, qui d’apres vous croit que le monde est encore 
ce monde effroyable, qui arrive au confessional avec toute cette vilaine 
science, Timagination meublcfe de cas monstrueux — vous le raettez, im- 
prudents! ou comment vous nommerai-je, en face d*une enfant qui 
n’a pas quittd sa mere, qui ne sait rien, n’a rien k dire, dont le plus 
grand crime est d'avoir mal appris son catiSchisme, ou blesst^ un pa- 
pillon.* — p. 24. 

This is the deep original sin. of the whole system. That it 
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compels the minds of all, young as old, the tender maiden, whose 
light heart is as pure as the summer fountain, to dwell on thoughts 
from which they ought to be diverted by every lawful means ; and 
not to dwell on them only, but to give them words, and that to 
a person of another sex. What she would scarcely dare to utter to 
her mother, to herself, is, with but a thin wooden partition, to be 
whispered, but distinctly whispered — and thcit not now to a hoary 
and venerable prelate, not to a monk pale with fasting and emaci- 
ated with study and prayer, and bowed to the earth with premature 
age — not to one who retires again with her secret to his lonely 
cell — but one in the full vigour, it may be, of manly beauty, whom 
she meets at every corner of the street, perhaps in her common 
society, and as a welcome guest in the quiet saloon of her own 
home. 

M. Michelet sets forth with his usual graphic power, and 
at least with that probable truth which may suggest serious 
reflection, another scene (his pamphlet, like his history, is all 
scenes) in which a devotee, not quite so ignorant of the world, 
may pass from one excitement to another : — 

‘ Quel lieu, je vous pric, plus puissant que I’t^glisc sur I’imagination — 
plus riche en illusions, plus fascinateur ? C’est IVglisc justement qui 
ennoble I’homme, vulgaire aillcurs, qui le grandit, Texag^re, lui pr^te sa 
podsie. 

‘ Voyez-vous cette solcnnelle figure qui, sous Tor et la pourpre des 
habits pontificaux, monte avec la pens^e d'un peuple, la pri^re de dix 
millc hommes, au triomphal escalicr du chocur de Saint Denis? Lc 
voyez-vous encore, qui sur tout ce peuple ii genoux, plane k la hauteur 
dcs voutes, porte la t^tc dans les chapiteaux parmi les t^tes ailt^es dcs 
anges, et dc \k laiicc la foudre ? ... Eh bicn ! e’est lui cct archangc ter- 
rible, qui tout k riicure descend pour elle, et maintenant doux et facile, 
vient, lii'bas, dans cette chapellc obscure I’enteiidre aux heures languis- 
santes de I’apres-midi ! Belle heurc ! orageuse et tendre (et pourquoi 
done le coeur nous bat-il si fort ici ?). Comme elle est deja sombre cette 
eglisc ! il nVst pourtant pas tard encore. La grande rose du portail 
tiamboie au solcil couchant. . . .Mais c’est toute autre chose au chmiir; 
des ombres graves s’y (^tendent, et derriere c’est I’obscurit^. . .Une 
chose dtonne et fait presque peur, d’aussi loin que I’on regarde ; e'est, tout 
au fond de I’dglise, ce mystere de vieux vitraux qui, ne montrant plus 
de dessin prtfeis, scintillent dans I’ombre comme un illisible grimoire 
de caractercs inconnus. • • .La chapelle n’en est pas moins obscure; 
vous n’en distinguez plus les ornements, les d^licates nervures qui se 
nouaient k la voutc ; I’ombre s’epaississant arrondit et confond les formes. 
Mais, comme si cette chapelle sombre n’etait pas encore assez sombre, 
elle euferme dans un coin I’etroit rdduit de chkne noir, ok cet homme 
dmu, cette femme tremblante, r^unis si prks I’un de I’autre, vont causer 
tout has de I’amour dc Dieu.’ — ^pp. 204-206. 
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We have done some violence to ourselves in quoting this pas- 
sage, of which, however brilliant, we can neither altogether ap- 
prove the spirit or the tone j but it furnishes a conclusive argu- 
ment. Where such men can write fearlessly and unrebuked, at 
least by any dominant, we say not universal, feeling, of the con- 
fessional in such language, is it not a sign that its authority, and 
therefore that its use, has passed away ? If not awful, it must be 
changerous, or worse than dangerous. It is idle to denounce, iis 
some may be inclined to denounce, the irreverence, the sacrilegi- 
ous insolence, the impiety of such writers ; the page is read from 
one end of France to the other : and how large a part of France will 
hail it as the vivid expression of its own sentiments ! Can the 
confessional regain its awful ness in the face of such remonstrance 
— be that remonstrance just or not — with the historic certainty that 
in the Church of Rome itself it is but of recent date? For though 
confession is as old as Christianity, the compulsory confession to 
the ])riest was first enjoined by an authoritative decree in the 
pontificate of Innocent III.* 

Christianity must never be degraded to a mere moral law; it 
must never for an instant forget its loftier mission of making the 
Invisible visible; of rcaising the soul far above this sublunary 
sphere: but while it is above, it must not be against the moral 
S(mtiinent, the enlightened moral sentiment of mankind ; it must 
harmonize with it jealously, severely, and without suspicion. 
Priestly influence may silence it, may pervert it, may substitute 
for it some other absorbing impulse ; but the indissoluble wedlock 
of Christian faith and perfect morals cannot be long violated 
with impunity. Christianity has not emanci]>ated woman to sub- 
mit her to another dominion than that of her liusband. 

But the influence of the Confessional is nothing to that of the 
Direction. The confessor receives his penitents in the church, at 
appointed hours ; the director, at his own time, in the private 
house : — 

‘ Au confcsscur on dit les pe'ches ; on ne lui doit ricn de plus. Au 
dirccteur on dit tout, on sc dit soi-m^me et Ics siens, sea afFairee, ses in- 
ti^rets. Celui h qui Ton confie Ic plus grand in^r^t, cclui du salut 
titerncl, comment ne lui con6erait-on pas de pet its int^r^ta temporcls, le 


* Witli (he author of a book which has just reached ui, *De la Confession, et du 
C41ibat des PrStres, pas Franci^ue Bouvier,' we would both willingly augur, and 
devoutly pray for the increasing influence of the Pulpit, rather than of the Confessional. 
This work, though of considerable ability, and witli much knowledge of the subject, is 
not errittoi in the calm tone, or with that severe accuracy of learning which is demanded 
in this grave controversy. The quotations are strangely loose, some of tlie references 
incorrect — almost all to author or volume, without chapter or page. In one place, 
among the authorities cited is Tripartite (p. 414)^ a newly discovered ecclesiaftical 
historian — we presume, an impersonation oKhe ‘Historia Tripartita." 
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manage de sea enfana, le testament qu’on projette, etc. ? Le confeaaeur 
eat obliged au secret ; il ae tait, ou devrait ae taire. Le directeur n'a point 
cettc omigation. II pent n^vdler ce qu’il aait, surtout a un pr^tre, k un 
autre directeur. Supposons dans une maison une vingtaine de pretres 
(ou un peu moina, par dgard pour la loi d’association) qui aoieut lea uns 
confesaeurs, lea autres directeurs des memes personnea ; comme direc- 
teura, ila peuvent tSchanger Icurs renseignemens, mettre en commun sur 
une table mille ou deux mille consciences, en combiner lea rapports ; 
comme lea pieces d*un jeu d'dcheca, en regler d’avance les mouvements, 
Ics intcireta, et ae distriWr k eux-memes lea rules qu’ils doivent jouer 
pour mener le tout a leurs fins.’ — p. 225. 

It is this Direction which, withdrawing confession from its last 
control — the solemnity of the church — from the partial publicity, 
the dignity of a sacred ceremony — introduces into the family one 
that is not of the fiimily, but who rules it with despotic sway ; who 
knows more of the intimate thoughts of the husband than the wife, 
of the wife’s than her husband ; who has an authority greater than 
that of the parent over the child, because the cliild intuitively feels 
that it is the Director, not the parent, who determines everything. 
Thus all that is delightful in affection, its spontaneity, is checked 
and chilled ; mutual confidence passes tlirougli the intervention of a 
third person ; love itself becomes timid and surreptitious — it has 
lost all its free and unrestrained effusion. It is now no longer the 
eye of God, whose eternal providence is watching over the deve- 
lopment of the affections, the growth of the individual moral 
being, and the reciprocal influence of members of a harmonious 
family upon each other; but the prying, curious, sleepless, im- 
portunate, inevitable eye of a man — who is present in the most 
intimate intercourse, hears every word, coldly watches every 
emotion ; whom habitual hypocrisy vainly attempts to elude, and 
habitual servitude only can satisfy. This assuredly is a temptation 
to spiritual tyranny to which human nature should not be ex- 
posed. A Rodin is the inevitable consequence of the system. 
The confession, too, of one must involve the conduct of others : thus 
it is an universal delation by a religioils police, with an espionage 
in every family. The director is to the wife another husband, to 
the friend a more intimate friend, to the statesman far more than 
his secretary, to the king nearer than his minister. This direc- 
tion, though not confined to the Jesuits, was the great secret of 
the Jesuit power; and, no doubt, of the Jesuit ruin. It would 
be a curious speculation how far the decrepitude of the old royal 
families of Europe, which led to the triumph of the French revo- 
lutionary principles, may be traced to direction. Hereditary ma- 
lady, no doubt, in many cases surrendered the enfeebled sovereign, 
without resistance, to this secret domination ; but it is a melan- 
choly truth, that in scarcely any instance did this close religious 
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superintendence restrain, we say not the follieSi^ but the grosser; 
vices of these kings. Trace it from the soft and easy rule of Father " 
Cotton down to the Pere Tellier, down to the accommodating;* 
directors of Louis XV., and throughout almost the whole liIle.o^ ^ 
Spanish Bourbons. While even this poor advantage-r-poor as far 
as their subjects were concerned — was not obtained, the afiwsof; 
the kingdom were left to upstart favourites made or unmade by 
this secret influence — or they were abandoned to total neglect 
To maintain that jxiwcr — that sovereignty above the sovereign— 
that al)asement of the temporal below the spiritual dominion— 
which the Gregorys and Innocents sought by the bolder means of 
direct aggression, of haughty pretension, of spiritual force and 
violence, but which was far more fully exercised by being be- 
hind the throne rather than above it — what sacrifice could be too 
great? Christian morality went first: had not Pascal, with his 
fearless irony, feyrbade the divorce, it would have been complete. 
Monarchy, which ceased to rule, fell into contempt. TIjc whole 
mind of Roman Catholic Europe, which by an education, cold, 
minute, laborious, Jesuitism strove to engross and keep down to 
a dead level of mediocrity, woke up suddenly, opened its wonder- 
ing eyes, and mistook the brilliant meteor of the Voltairian phi- 
losophy for the sunlight of truth. Religion itself, without the 
poetry of the older Catholicism, or the more severely reasoning 
faith of Protestantism, which this order had been inculcating from 
the cradle to the grave, on the peasant, on the sovereign — to which 
they had been endeavouring to enslave literature, arts, philosophy — 
was suddenly found dead. Willi all the rising generation — as it 
would have seemed — at their dis]X)sition, they had not a man of 
talent or vigour to stand in the breach : it was as if their 
triumph had smitten the whole Church with barrenness. While 
this vast spiritual police seemed omnipotent as omnipresent — 
while by every kind of intrigue, by correspondence throughout 
and far beyond the civilized nations, by a free-masonry which 
communicated with the rapidity and the secrecy of the electric 
tclegra})h, it appeared to rule the world, it was put down, as it were, 
by acclamation. The suppression of this wonderful Society — for 
wonderful it was in its rise — in its progress to almost universal 
dominion — in the extraordinary charalbters of its first founders — in 
its reconquest of half Germany from Protestantism, In its foreign 
missions, which, after astonishing Christendom with their boasted 
success, were disclaimed by more than one Pope,,as compromising 
the truth and the purity of religion their suppression is the evi- . 
dence of their utter weakness in what appeared their bouK 
strength: they were still directors of half the consciences; 
large part of Europe, when they were at once and contempi^i&pily 
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discharged. The Pope was compelled to abandon them ; and 
the only protectors they found were the English (with whom they 
had entered into some questionable commercial relations in Ame- 
rica), that pious Christian Frederick of Prussia, and the virtuous 
Empress Catherine ! * 

We return to the relation of the clergy to the people. Of all 
the manifold blessings we owe to the Reformation, the greatest 
was that which restored the minister of Christ to his position as 
a citizen and as a man ; the abrogation of the celibacy of the 
clergy; the return from that monastic Christianity, which from the 
fourth century had held out a false model of perfection, to genuine 
primitive Christianity. 

Believing, as we implicitly do, the whole monastic system to 
have come originally not from the shores of the Jordan, but from 
those, of the Ganges — ^not from the foot of Carmel or Lebanon, 
but of the Himalaya ; believing it to be founded on a false phi- 
losophy — the malignity of matter, and in consequence the sinful- 
ness of everything corporeal ; believing it to be a dastardly de- 
sertion of one half of our duty under the pretence of exclusive 
devotion to the other — the utter abnegation of one of the great 
commandments of the Law, the love of man ; believing it to be 
directly* opposite to the doctrine of our Lord, who seems de- 
'signedly to reject the example of John the Baptist as applicable 
to bis disciples ; believing that the one or two passages in the 
New Testament wtiich can be thought to tend that way relate 
merely to the dangerous and a£9icting times of the primitive 
Christians; believing that the perfection of Christianity is the 
active performance of duty, the devotion, the dedication of every 
faculty of body and of mind with which we were endowed by 
God to the identical cause of God and human h^piness ; be- 
lieving it to be inconsistent with any pure and lofty conception 
of the Godhead, and of the true dignity and destination of man ; 
believing it to be low and selfish in its object — superstitious and 
di&grading in its practices — at best but a dreamy and indolent 
concentration of the individual upon himself under the fond sup- 
position that he is in communion with God-^r the degradation 
of ottr better faculties to coarse employments, which there are and 
must be coarse natures eifbugh to fulfil ; — ^yet, with all this, we 
hesitate nert to do justice, and ample justice, to individual monks, 
^^nasteries, and to monasticism itself. In their time they have 
^C^^Uss wrought incalculable good-^ood which could not have 
wy^ught without them* The monk, because he has been a 
because he has not been encumbered with earthly 


* jStetht Quriouf rsoAit volume of M. Si Priest * 
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ties — has been able to rise to the utmost height of relmip^us 
sacrifice, of Christian heroism in the caus^ of God aqd of ibaou 
The monastery, at least in the West^ Has been 'the holy refoge ^ 
much human wretchedness, driven from the face of a Imstito aond 
inhospitable world — of much sin, whicli required ^rofou^ and 
solitary penance — of much remorse, wnicb has beed soothed juid 
softened. They have taught industrial habits to rude and warlike 
tribes, and fertilised deserts ; they have been the asyla of learflh 
ing and the arts, the schools from which issued' the most powerful 
intellects throughout the middle ages. Of their inestimable ser- 
vices, especially of the Benedictines, to letters, what lover of 
letters would not be afraid lest he should speak with leto liberal . 
gratitude than justice would demand? ^ < 

So, too, the celibacy of the secular c:lergy — imperfectly as it Was 
enforced, and pcrseveringly resisted or eluded, and therefore con- ' - 
stantly producing the evil of practice inconsistent with theory, of 
life at war with the established ||iW8 — nevertheless, in its tim 
produced much collateral and adventitious good. It was * 
merely that the missionary priest, as well as the mif^' 
monk, was better qualified for the great ’work to whi'* 
devoted himself, by being unincumbered ijrith anii^' ’ 
and with sympathies which might haveidist^ 
of his heart and soul ; but there was a mo'** ^ 

at first appears in the stern measures of ( 
the clergy from mankind. Not only wa 
more powerful instrument for the advancei.,,,... ^ 

and an aristocracy necessary to maintain the great spiritual sove- 
reignty, which he aimed to set up above the temporal tlirones of 
Europe ; but in the strong hereditary tendencies of the feudal 
times, a married clergy would Imve become an hereditary caste, . 
and finally sunk back, bearing with it the gradually alienated en- 
dowments of the Church into the mass of each nation. But this 
view requires far more tiian a passing sentence^ and more indeed 
than all which hereafter we shall be able to bestow upon it. 

However it may appear to some of our readers, this whole ques- 
tion of the monastic Christianity ^d the celibacy of the clergy is b/ 
no means idle and irrelevant at the prei^nt hour. Oqr BoclesHdd- 
laters are not content with the cattiedral — they are looking biu^k 
with fond and nndisguised regtei to the monastery ; they disdaia 
the discomfited surplice, and yearh after theioowl and* the peaptt^^ 
lary. When we have men not merely of Vecluse and studidw^ 
temperament, with the disposition and habits of th^.^^undjer of % 
religidhs order, revelling in subtleties of the intellect like en 
schoolman, with a conscious and wcU*tried power of ca{)tivi;tii^ 
young minds by the boldness and ingenuity of Religious putadogf 
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but those too who havej known the sanctifying blessings and the 
sanctifying sorrows of ddmestic life> not as ijet indeed condemning 
the marriage of the clergy, but holding up monastic celibacy as a 
rare gift, an especial prfyilege of God s designated saints, assum- 
ing the lofty indignation of insulted c^irituality against those who 
utterly deny the first prandples of this doctrine — it may be time 
to show even hastily and imperfectly the grounds on which the 
English Church has deliberately repudiated the whole system. 

Among Other startling publications of the day, Mr. Albany 
Christie (still we believe a professing Anglican) has lately given 
us a tract on Holy Virginity, adapted from St. Ambrose, for 
modern use — a mystic rhapsody in the worst style of that most 
unequal of the ancient fathers, strangely, and we must take the 
freedom to say, comically mingled up by the trsinslator with 
allusions to modern manners. The boldness with which the 
authority of Scripture is dealt with in this little work is by no 
^ cans the least curiousi point about it, considering that it is un< 
j mulously, no doubt jfrom reverence, as proceeding from a holy 
» 'f the church, repjroduccd at this time. ^ Consider;’ we read, 

’’ere virgins who, in preference to the Apostles, first saw 
of the luird.’* Now we read in St. Luke that it 
and Joanna, and Mary the mother of James, 

* were with them, wliich told these things 
10). As all biblical critics know, there 
monising the accounts of the Evangelists 
.jtnng women to the sepulchre ; but without enter- 

ing into the question aljibut Mary Magdalene, besides the mater- 
nity of the other Maryj we read of Joanna that she was the wife 
of Chuza, Herod's steward ; and Salome (who is named in St. 
Mark, xv. 40) was prqbably the mother of Zebedee’s children ! 
But the Song of Solomon furnishes the great persuasives to Holy 
Virginity, — 

‘ My locks' saith he, ‘ 'are fitted with the drops of flight * (Cant. v. 
2). Upon his head the trazor came not, he is the Prince of Peace, and 
steel is the sign and implement of war, therefore are his locks unshorn ; 
and they are filled with the drops of the night, the meaning of which 
we have already seen, eveh the dew of the Holy Spirit, which refreshes 
the parched and weary soid, watering the dry and sun-baked soil, that it 
may bear fruits of holinesf. But we must not haste too fast: his locks 
are, ' as •of a holy Nazariifje, unshorn, the razor hath not touched his 
head : yet how unlike thej ringlets of the wanton daughters of fashion, 
dressed with crisping pins, purled and plaited with a hireling’s art, divided 
hither and thhher with minutest care, redolent with luxhrious perfumes 
and scented oils ; these are not omain^nts but criminal devices; not the 
modest head-gear of the viituous maiden, but impure allurements to un- 
• Tract on Holy Virginity, derived from St. Ambrose, p. 7. 

chaste 
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chiiste thoughts and enticements of a soul, if not a body, the vittim of 
prostitution. These haughty daughters of .England, who walk with to«t1> 
stretched necks and wanton eyes, walkitfg'and mincing as they 
despise the degraded and wretched womanT whom deceit has lur^, or 
agonising poverty has driven from the patfis of virtue ; think you that 
their virtue would be proof, if the fear of public infamy were withdrawn 
against the deed of sin, when now so many acts imply that the thought 
of sin is no stranger to their minds? * — p.-31. 

So, according to this new treatise on the ‘ Unloveliness of Love- 
locks/ (pardon this approximation of Old Prynne and St. Am- 
brose,) all young ladies who curl their hair, or have their hair 
curled by * a hireling/ arc in heart no better than the outcasts 
of the Strand ! 

‘ Shun then, Christian virgins, the public walks, shun the places of 
public concourse ; shun the hot ball-room ; the worldly bazaar (the 
more worldly because hypocritical) ; the fashionable watering-places ; 
ay, and the Church of God, which should be the house of prayer, hut 
which is made the scene of man’s display and man's idolatry, where 
Christ’s little ones, the poor and wretched, cannot (for delicacy and 
pride exclude them) come to worship.’ — p. 18. 

This, if \vc could be amused by such things, would be an amusing 
confusion of modern- antique notions and antipathies. St. Am- 
l>rose may possibly liave had a convent chapel to send his recluses 
to ; but arc the young ladles of the new school not to go to Church 
at all — because, to tlie horror of Mr. Christie, they may find it 
necessary to sit in pews ? 

It is singular that these monastic notions, even partially and 
timidly admitted, seem to produce an indelicacy and even gross- 
ness of tliought and sentiment, which in the most innocent gaiety 
of manners, and in the most harmless ^ amusements, can see no- 
thing but the deepest and most shameless corruption. Omnia 
viunda muncHs may be a doubtful adage, but omnia immunda 
immundis is irrefragable. The whole series of * Lives of the 
Saints,’ in language severely pure, perpetually shows a coarseness 
of thought, we are persuaded more dangerously immoral than 
works of a far lighter and far less rigid tone.* We'mean not only 
those perilous adventures in which almost all their knighUerrants 
of monkish valour are tried — and from which they take refuge by. ' 
plunging head over cars into cold water ; and all the other straqr' 
conflicts with daemons, who seem to have a peculiar spite 
this especial virtue, f We dread the general effect of thcse^jrAi**if® 


* We giipposc fnost of our readers are aware that the ‘ Lives of ty - Newman— 
jiublishiiig in small monthly numbers, were started with a prefa^v of thcaoa- 
and are generally considered as having biften designed to snpak P , 

{iciided ‘'IVaUs for fhe Times.’ We have before us a dozen "J**? 

f See some small but clever tracts, called * Modern, which, 
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oh the minds of young men, aye, and young women too ; for we 
hare no doubt that the beauty and simplicity with which a few at 
least of these very unequal biographies are composed — the singular 
skill with which every thing which is, is depreciated, and every 
thing which has been is painted in the most captivating light — the 
consummate artifice with which the love of novelty is disguised 
under a passion for ancient and neglected truth — will obtain some 
female readers. We dread it because throughout these writings 
the minds of the pure of both sexes, and especially of that which 
is purest by nature and by education, by innate modesty and 
tender maternal watchfulness, are forced to dwell on thoughts 
which recur frequently enough, without being thus fostered by 
being moulded up inseparably with religious meditation. The 
true safeguard of youthiul manners is the sensitive delicacy which 
restricts from tampering with such subjects; the strong will 
which dismisses them at once, and concenters itself on other sub- 
jects, on the business of life, on intellectual pursuits, or even on 
sports or exercises ; but here by this one conflict being represented 
as the great business of life, as the main object of spiritual ambi- 
tion, no escape is left open ; it does not naturally recur, but is 
hourly and momentarily recalled ; the virtue we have no doubt 
is often rendered absolutely unattainable by the incessant care 
for its attainment. 

This — almost beyond their perilous tampering with truth, and 
endangering of all faith, by demanding belief in the most puerile 
miracles, as though they were Holy Writ, or at least insinuating 
that there is no gradation in the sin of unbelief — and we must add 
a most melancholy hardness and intolerance — will confine the in- 
fluence of these new hagiologists to a few, and those the younger 
readers, who will hereafter beaime wiser. 

There is a passage in the ‘ Life of St. Gilbert,’ which, profane 
and uninitiated as we are, we read with a shudder. The author 
is speaking of certain dreams which determine the saint abso- 
lutely to forbid himself the sight of a woman. After an allusion, 
to our feelings most irreverent, to the Virgin Mary, he goes still 
further; with, as usual, either a real or a studied ignorance of the 
meaning of the Bible. ' He who was infinitely more sinless by 

]). 10, et seq., are some significaiit extracts (such as we hardly dare vcntuie), 
sensible observations on the language of these stem assefters of the strictness 
they call Catholic morals. As this writer says — * A naint according to 
^ f teaching is plainly a person of no ordinary degree of natural viciousness, 
pi and almost preternatural violence of animal passions. His sanctity 
^nsists the curious and far-fetched ingenuity of the torments by which he 

n ^himself within the bounds of decency.' The example is that of St. 

^ conversation with the abbess 

aution to cool himself every ijigM “by standing up to his neck 

in the water, OTinthe^cjiiy airi» / or 


grace. 
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grace, even hy nature impeccable, because he was the Lord from 
heaven, he has allowed it to be recorded that his disciples won* 
dered that he talked with a woman.* That his disciples did not * 
wonder at his talkini^ with a woman, but at his talking with a 
woman of Samaria, what simple reader of the gospel will fail to ' 
perceive ? (John iv. 27 ; compare verse 9.) How many other 
passages in our Lord's life utterly refute tliis false monastic view 
of his character ! Who are said to have ' ministered to him ? ’ 

We must add one or two extracts, — but they shall be passages 
of the more harmless sort. 

‘Holy virginity is no less a portion of Christianity than holy peni- 
tence ; and the denial of the virtue of the one most certainly impairs the 
full belief in the other.’ — Life of SL Gilbert, p. 49. 

The reader may not be prepared for the proof of this axiom — 

' for the communion of saints and the forgiveness of sins he close 
together in the Creed ’ ! ! Again — 

‘ They who deny the merit of virginity leave out a portion of Christian 
morals. . • . The Bible’ — this writer acknowledges — ‘says nothing 
about monks and nuns; but it says a great deal about prayer, and 
about taking up the cross. It is quite true that the cross has sanctified 
domestic affections, by raising marriage to a dignity which it never pos* 
sessed before; and yet human affections are terrible things; love is as 
strong and insatiable as death ; and how hard is it to love as though we 
loved not; and to weep, us though we wept not; and to laugh, as though 
we laughed not ! Happy arc they to whom human alfeclions arc not all 
joy ; the mother has her cross as well as the mm, and it will be blessed 
to her. Happy they who have to tend the sick bed of a parent or a 
friend ; they need seek no further, they have their cross. Yet happiest 
of all is she, who is marked out for ever from the world, whose slightest 
action assumes the character of adoration, because she is bound by a 
vow to her heavenly spouse, as an earthly bride is bound by the nuptial 
vow to her earthly lord.* 

F’or ourselves we rest content with the Christian perfection of 
the Bible. According to the plain principles of that book, we 
believe that the most ' enskyed and sainted nun ' (in Sbakspeare s 
beautiful words) is as far below, in true Christian perfection, we 
will say the mother of St. Augustine, or the wife who sucked the 
poison from her husband's wound, even, in due proportion, as he 
who went into the wilderness to him who * went about doing good.' 
Who will compare the ‘ fugitive and cloistered virtue * of |hc 
recluse with that of the sister of charity ? Yet will the virginity of 
the latter weigh in the Evangelic balance one grain in comparison 
with her charity ? 

Another writer is not content with elevating the unnatural 
state, but must depreciate those natural affections, to be ‘ void of 
which,' we have high authority to believe, is no safe condition^ . 

* AAer 
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‘ After casting our eyes on the holy rood, docs it never occur to us to 
wonder how it can be possible to be saved in the midst of the endear- 
ments of a family, and the joys of domestic life? God forbid that any 
one should deny the possibility ! — ^but does it not at first sight require 
; proof, that heaven can be won by a life spent in this quiet W'ay ?’ — 
Life of St. Stephen Harding p. 113. 

We will tell this unhappy man that there is more true religion, 
more sense of God’s goodness, more humble resignation to his 
chastening hand, from the sight of one living, or the grave of one 
dead child, than in years of fasting and flagellation. 

Wc repeat that we have not the least apprehension of the 
ultimate, or even the extensive success of these doctrines here ; 
their only bad effect will be to make a few young men very 
miserable, very sour tempered, and very arrogant; and on the 
other hand they may j)crha})s prevent some early and imprudent 
marriages. 

But abroad, in the bosom of the Roman Catholic Church, mur- 
murs both lou<l and dee]) are again heard against the law of celibacy. 
It is not only the priest Rouge, who has absolutely seceded from the 
Church of Rome, and appealed to the good sense and truthful- 
ness of Germany against the seandess coat* of our Lord, wdiicli in 
the nineteenth century the Archbishop of I'revcs thought fit to 
exhiint, and which in the nineteenth century was visited by above 
a million of worshij)pers. The clergy of Baden some years ago 
published a deliberate argument, to which a reply f was made by 
the late Professor Mdhler, the author of the Symbolik ; a reply 
written with his usual ability and polemic skill. Even in bis own 
Church, the arguments and authority of this distinguished logician 
have had little or no effect in suppressing these opinions : they are 
d.ay after day gaining ground.' l?ut we may be sure that Mdhler 
would be accepted by all moderate and learned Roman Catholic 
writers as in every resj)ect qualified to do justice to his cause. 
Mdhlcr’s great argument is, that the Church has the right not 
merely to lay before those whom she exalts to the dignity of the 
priesthood, but to exact, as a qualification for that dignity, the 
highest ideal of Christianity. But this assumes the point at issue. 
If it be not the ideal of the Sacred Writings — if it be the ideal 

* Two Ciuiniaii Piufessors :it Hoiin have niblisheil a cuilous tract mi this seamless 
coat of Treves aiul the tivenhj otlier seamle is coals, the history of which they have 
traced with true (lerniaii perseverance and ei uditiun. It. is a calm disquisition in an 
excellent tone ; its historicu>theological Icar dug relieved by quiet irony. It is some- 
what amusing to liiul that the Infallible G egory XVI. issued a Letter, asserting the 
authenticity ul tli.^ seamless coat of Argeii -uil, not remembering that the Infallible 
Leo X. had asserted the authenticity id that of Treves; while other Infallihlc Pon- 
tirts have gifen their approbation to the list of relics in the church of St. John Laleiuii, 
where there is a third. ‘ Horn hat gcsprochen' — say oiir l^rofessors. 

f The tract is rcprinted in Mohler’s ‘Gesammelte Scriften,’ i. liund, pp. 177-267. 

of 
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of a false philosophy not recognised by the Sacred Writings, but 
almost universally dominant in the intellectual world, into whic'h 
Christianity passed almost immediately after its first complete 
publication --and if that false philosophy be now utterly discarded 
from the human mind — the conclusion is inevitable. 

It may be assumed that the great ideal truth, which distin- 
guishes any system, will pervade that system throughout; that 
if not objectively prominent in every part, it shall be found in 
its depths, wherever we sound them; that it will be, if not uni- 
formly and explicitly, perpetually hiiplied; that it shall be not 
casually and incidentally noticed, but fill that place which be- 
comes its importance; and, above all, must be in perfect harmony 
with the rest of the revelation. But hir this principle, upon 
which the ideal dignity of celibacy rests, the monastics can refer 
only to two insulated and ambiguous passages in the whole New 
Testament.* 

This is the more remarkable, if it was not a new truth, of vvbicli 
tlie primary conception ilawncd as it were ujion the world under 
the new dispensation. Notions absolutely uiicoiigeiiial with the? 
state of the human mind, might, according to the customary deal- 
ings of Divine Providence, have been introduced \iitb caution, if 
we may so say, bordering on timidity ; but this would luirdly be 
the case with questions which might seem to await a solemn and 
indisputable decision from the new teacher of righteousness. 

7'he great question of the superiority of the celibate and con- 
templative stale over that of marriage and of active life — llic philo- 
sophy or theology, wliiclievcr it may be called, which proscribed 
marriage, and exalted celibacy, as withdrawing the soul from the 
pollution of malignant matter, — had already made its way among 
the Jews both of Egypt and Palestine : it w\as the doctrine of the 
Essenes and TherapeutaJ, who, even if we do not allow them to be 
the parents, W'crc at least the types and tlie forerunners of Chris- 
tian mon<achism. 

That such tenets had already grown up among the Jews we 
have the historical testimony of both the two great Jewish writers 
of the times — of Josephus and Philo (to say nothing of Pliny and 
i)thers) — testimony absolutely unquestionable. And that such 
tenets, so directly opposed to the law, the history, and the actual 
predominant state of Jewish feeling, should so have grown up, is in 
itself very extraordinary, and shows the wonderful power which 
these tenets possessed of seizing and enthralling the human mind. 
The Priesthood, the High Priesthood itself, was hereditary; the 

♦ We say two, because, though often quoted, the third (Itev. xiv. A) is, to our 
judgment, cJearly mefaphorical ; it is not physical pollution, but (he polJutiou by 
idolatry which is meant. See Kusenm idler i/i /oco, or the common Family Hible. 

I^evitcs 
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Levites were in no way exempt from the great duty, in some 
respects the positive law, of continuing their race ; throughout 
the Old Testament we have no trace of the sanctity of celibacy : 
barrenness in all women uas a curse; and this feeling (for who 
might not be mother of the Messiah?) still in general prevailed 
among the Jews, lliis part of the Essenian doctrine was the 
strongest proof of the growth of foreign opinions. This there- 
fore was a point on which the new religion would, it might be 
expected, authoritatively pronounce, if accordant with its design ; 
accept with distinct approval, ^define with precise limitations, make 
it in fact an integral and inseparable part of the faith. Such it 
was when it became the doctrine of the Church, after several cen- 
turies : it was then virtually and practically a part of the religion. 
A Jovinian or Vigilantius of the fourth century might appeal to 
reason or to Scripture against it ; but even they would hardly deny 
that it was a dominant tenet in Christendom. 

But even that highest sanction, our Lord’s own conduct in the 
choice of his disciples, was wanting to this tenet. The chief of 
his apostles, St. Peter, certainly had no claim to this ideal per- 
fection ; nor does there aj)pear the least evidence in the Gospel, 
that up to a certain period, cither by his langutige, or by his pre- 
ference of those who possessed this qualification, the Saviour had 
inculcated, or even suggested, any belief in its superior sanctity. 
The one occasion on which he spoke on the subject was that 
related in the lOtli cliaptcr of St. Matthew. Questions had 
been brought before him relating to marriage and divorce. The 
purer and more severe morality of our Lord condemned without 
reserve that fatal facility of divorce which was permitted by the 
less rigid Pharisaic school. Adultery alone, according to his com- 
mandment, dissolved the holy and irrepcalable marriage tie. But 
his disciples, bred, it should seem, under the laxer system, appear 
to have clung strangely to the easier doctrine. Their doubts 
assumed the following form : — ‘ If this be the case, if marriage be 
so inflexible, so inexorable ; if the wife is to be dismissed for no 
lighter cause, for no other vice, men would be wise not to load 
themselves with this intolerable burthen.’ To this our Lord 
appears to reply : — All persons are not capable of refraining from 
marriage. Sinne are especially designated by the divine will for 
this peculiar distinction; some are born disqualified for marriage; 
others are made so by human art; others, from some religious 
motives, disqualify themselves. For all sound interpreters concur 
in taking this disqualification not in its literal sense, but as a 
voluntary abstinence from marriage. At first sight it might 
seem a natural interpretation, as our Lord speaks in the present 
tense — there are, not there will be, those who in expectation of 

the 
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the coming of the Messiah (for the Kingdom of Heaven’s sake) 
abstain altogether from marriage — that he might in fact have 
allndcd to those of the Essenes^ or the other hermits, who, ac- 
cording to Josephus, had retired to solitary cells in the desert : 
and in them the great dominant expectation of the coining Mes- 
siah was at its sublimest height. The absorption of the soul, 
as it were, in this act of faith ; the entire devotion of the being, 
with the sacrifice of the ordinary ties as well as avocations of 
life, to the contemplation of the kingdom of God, was the lofty 
privilege of but this chosen few. But if we include the future sense, 
and with most interpreters give a kind of prophetic significance to 
our Lord’s words, the meaning will be, that some men for the 
promotion of the kingdom of God, the propagation of the Gos- 
pel, will abstain from marriage; they will willingly make this 
sacrifice if they are thereby disencumbered of earthly ties, and 
more able to devote their whole souls to the grand object of their 
mission. But it is this lofty sense of duty, in which lies the 
sublimity of the sacrifice, not necessarily in any special dignity of 
the sacrifice itself, excepting in so far as it may be more hard to 
flesh and blood than other trials. He whom duty calls, and who 
receives power from on higli {he that is able to receive it let him 
receive it) is by this as by every other sacrifice for the cause, and 
through the love of Christ, thereby fulfilling the ideal of Chris- 
tianity — which is the Jinnihilation of self for the promotion of the 
Gospel and the good of man. 

This is to us unquestionably the impression which is conveyed by 
our Lord’s words, considered with relation to his times, and without 
the bias given by the long-fostered admiration of celibacy during 
certain ages of the Church. And in this view the language of our 
Lord is strictly coincident with the second passage, that of St. i^aul 
to the Corinthians, lliis chapter (1st Epist. vii.) was written in 
answer to certain questions relating to marriage, proposed to him 
by some of the Corinthian Christians. It does not appear in what 
spirit or by whom those questions were submitted to St. Paul ; 
whether from a Jiidaizing party, who, like many of their country- 
men, might hold the absolute duty of marriage at a certain time of 
life ; or in the spirit of that incipient Gnosticism which the apostles 
had to encounter in other sects who altogether proscribed marriage. 
Paul was unmarried ; other apostles, St. Peter himself (cb. ix. 5) 
were not only married but accompanied by their wives. The lan- 
guage of St. Paul'*' is something like a vindication of his own course ; 
though he asserts the advantage ^ perhaps the merit y most undouht- 

* * Now concerning the things whereof ye wrote unto ine : it is good for a man not 
to touch a woman. Neverthelegg, to avoid fornication, let every man have his own wife, 
and let every woman have her own hiuband.* 

edly 
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edly not the absolute j)erfcctioii of celibacy, lie excepts no class from 
the right, or even the duty of marriage, if they have neither the 
gift nor the power of continency. But St. Paul himself returns to 
the main question, that of virginity ; and in terms which appear 
in us clear and distinct, instead of a general and universal precept 
of Christianity, limits his own words to temporary and local 
admonition, called forth by some peculiar exigency of the times. 
' I suppose, therefore, that this is good for the present distress ; I 
say that it is good for a man so to be.’ The meaning of these 
words, S/a Ty,v Evg/TTwerav dvayuriv, is the key to the wh(de passage. 
M older, it is true, endeavours to get over this difficulty, by an 
interpretation, to which we will venture to say no such scholar 
could be reduced but by hard necessity. He interprets the 
£V6<JTai<jav dyyyvL'fiv as what is commonly called in theological 
language. concupisc(‘ncc ; and as that is perpetual and inex- 
tinguishable in huijian nature, so he Avould infer the jicrpetuity 
and universality of the precept. But this notion is hardly w^orthy 
of refutation. What then was this Wlisfressf It was s/nnething 
instant — cither some actually pressing calamity, or one imminent 
and inevitable. But the Corinthian Church, it is said, was not 
then under any immediate apprehension of persecution. Locke, 
no doubt among the most sober and cautious interjiroters, docs 
not scrujde to siqiposc that the apostle had a prophetic antici- 
pation of the Neronian jiersecution. But even those who reject 
this explanation must admit that it would not need either the 
sagacity or the experience of Paul to perceive that the slate of the 
Cliristi<ans, opposed as they were to all the religious and all 
the political prejudices of the wwld, was one of perpetual danger. 
Already, even in Corinth, tumults had arisen out of their pro- 
gress ill the public favour ; already they had been before the tri- 
bunal of Gallio ; and though the Homan governor then treated 
them uith h.aughty indifference, and their enemies at that time 
were only their comiiatriots the Jews, yet it was impossible not 
to foresee that their further success must lead to some fearful 
crisis. Their whole life was at war with the world ; and although 
a quiet Christian community might not alivays be exposed to the 
same perils as the apo.stle, yet they could not but be under con- 
stant apprehension ; distress, if not actually present, was perpe- 
tually imminent. 

But there is a singular likeness in the expression of St. Paul 
to that of a passage in St. Luke’s Gospel, which may perhaps 
lead us to a more definite sense — 'iaron yap dviyxm fJLsydXn rrjf 
yrif (c. xxi. 23). Tliis is i)art of the awful prophecy, in which the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and the second coming of the Mes- 
siah, are mingled up in terrific and almost inseparable images. 

There 
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There can be no doubt that this second coming of Christ was per- 
petually present to the minds of the first Cliristlnns : the apostles 
themselves were but slowly emancipated from this primary Jewish 
conception of the immediate and risible kingdom of the Messiah. 
St. Paul was obliged to allay the terrors of his disciples^ who had 
inferred from his ordinary preaching that it was clearly and inevi- 
tably at hand (2 Thess. ii. 2). Certain signs were to precede that 
coining, and the believer is reminded that to Cod time is nothing. 
But still the images arc left in the thoughts of the believer in all 
their unmitigatexl terrors; Jind they were renewed, or renewed 
themselves, at every perioil of peril or of persecution. Even as 
our Lord mingled up, or allowed to remain mingled, those foarful 
predictions of the destruction of Jerusalem with the images which 
shadowed forth the Last Day, so his apostles blended the uncer- 
tainly of life — its peculiar uncertainty to those who at any lime 
might become objects of persecution — with the final consumma- 
tion in the second corning of the Lord. Awe was perhaps not 
always precise and distinct in the language in which this truth 
was expressed : — it was still less so in the interpretation of that lan- 
guage by the hearer. But it was quite enough to justify the ex- 
pression, i\\Q. pi'esent distress, the eyetyrufToev dmyKriw, at least during 
the apostolic age. With this view the words ^ for the time is 
short' (is drawing closely in), on o xaigor <yvve<7r(zKixivos to Xoiirov 
f<jnv, and the whole of the verses from the 29th to the 38th, 
vaqxysi yiq to cyrif/.x rov x6afjt.ov tqvtou, not fully rendered by 
* the fashion of this world passeth away,’ remarkably coincide. 

It is not, then, the preoccupation alone of the marriage state 
which might divert either husband or wife fwin religious thoughts 
— the conflict between the desire to jdease each other and perfect 
devotion to religion — but the anxieties likewise, the trembling of 
deep love for others rather than themselves, which then rendered 
the unmarried life the safer condition. It is not merely a care- 
fulness on account of the ordinary trials and uncertainties of life 
from which the Apostle desires to keep them free — but a peculiar 
carefulness, belonging to that especial time and to their peculiar 
circumstances. The trumpet may sound at any hour. The 
Christian soldier should be girt and ready, tinincumbercd with 
unnecessary ties ; with no fears, no anxieties but for himself ; no 
bonds to break but those of life. On the wliole, in short, this 
is neither a general law of Christianity — nor even its perfect 
ideal, though attainable by Tew — an eminent and transcendant 
gift and privilege, which shows its first principles in their most 
full development. It is exceptional in time, place, person, 
circumstance. The merit is not intrinsic, but dependent on 
foreign and peculiar accidents. If marriage disqualifies in the 
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slig^htest degree for greater usefulness — if marriage withdraws the 
mind from holiness — then it must be sacrificed, as the right hand 
or the right eye is to be sacrificed : but as the maimed man is not 
better than the whole, so celibacy in itself has neither superior 
dignity nor superior sanctity. 

Who can point out any thing in the earliest Christian institutions 
which in any way secludes the virgins as a separate and higher 
class from Christian wives and Christian mothers ; which distin- 
guishes to his advantage the unmarried from the married apostle ; 
which sets the unmarried Paul above the married Cephas ? — Com- 
pare the significant caution of the Apostle’s expression with any 
passage taken at random from Basil, Ambrose, or any of the writers 
on these subjects in the fourth century ; and who will fail to per- 
ceive that it is with them not merely the development (the favourite 
phrase) of a recognised principle, but a new element, predomi- 
nating over and absorbing the opinions and feelings of our nature ? 
This is still more conchisive, if we observe certain positive and 
direct precepts of St. Paul. Not merely are there several })assages, 
where, if this notion was present to the Apostle’s mind, either as 
a necessary part of Christianity, or as its highest aim and prero- 
gative, it must have forced itself into his language — yet we have 
nothing of it. Not merely is he on such occasions profoundly 
silent, but his general precepts on the other side are clear and 
unambiguous. If we might suppose the Apostle to have contem- 
plated in any quarter the peaceful and permanent establishment 
of the Gospel ; if anywhere he deliberately organized a Church 
with its ministry, and described the qualifications of a settled 
teacher, of a separate clergy; it is in that calm epistle to l^itus, 
in which he consigns to him the establishment of the Church 
in Crete. Throughout this Kpistle it is the Christian family 
which St. Paul seems to delight in surveying in all its blameless- 
iiess and harmony. But is either the Elder or the Bishop a being 
standing alone and above this household virtue ? He is its very 
rncKlel and pattern. Desperate ingenuity may explain away any 
passage in Scripture ; but none can suffer greater violence than 
does that simple text, ' the bishop must be the husband of one 
wife,’ when it is construed as meaning anything but that, in 
salutary contrast to the habits of a licentious time, he is to he a 
husband of unimjieachable purity, even as he is a man of unim- 
]ieachab1e sobriety."" Nor is this a casual and isolated expression. 

• Chrysostom's Commentary on this |)assage is in these words, in loc. t. iv. p. 387, 
ed, SttV. ; rlvos fvcKtv koL rhy rotovrov tis fiivov irapdy^i ; imaroulCei tovs aiperiKohst 
rohs rhv ydfiov ita$d\\oyras, BfiKvvs Bn rh vpuyfia ovk tffnv ivayh^ itAX* oBru ripioy 
&s jucT* adroO B^ycurBai Kal ivl rby &yioy ayafiaiytiy dpByov, He proceeds to condemn 
severely second marriages. 


In 
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In the fuller statement of the Epistle to Timothy — in what we 
may fairly consider to be St. Paul’s abstract ideal of a bishop, 
there is not merely the same expressive silence as to the oblig^a- 
lion, or even the excellence of celibacy, but again we find his 
n\arriage distinctly taken for granted (1 Tim. iii. 2). Here, 
again, not merely is he held up as the exemplary husband but the 
exemplary parent ; his family seems a matter of course. He * is 
to be one that ruleth well his own house, having his children in 
subjection with all gravity.’ * 

There is no doubt that the false Philosophy or Theology — the 
common parent of Gnosticism, of Monasticism, and of all the 
high notions on celibacy — was at least in its elements widely 
disseminated, and could not but be known to St. Paul ; yet not 
merely was it not admitted, but repudiated by him with remarkable 
vehemence. Forbidding to marry and abstinence from certain 
meats (1 Tim. iv. 3) is thp distinctive mark of some sect, cither 
already beginning to develop itself, or prophetically foreshown, as 
in direct antagonism to the Gospel. The Gnostic sects in the 
second century followed out these principles to extreme extrava- 
gance ; some Encratites are said absolutely to have proscribed mar- 
riage, and to have abstained, with a Bud hist aversion, from every 
kind of food which had had life. But with a higher wisdom Paul 
did not, like the later uninspired preachers of the Church, receive 
the philosophy and attempt to avoid the conclusions; incorporate 
the primary doctrine of the Gnostics with the thouglits and feelings, 
and proscribe its excesses. There is a singular vacillation in 
some of the earlier local and particular councils, condemning 
those who but carried out admitted principles to their legitimate 
consequences ; now depreciating, now asserting, the dignity of 
marriage ; establishing not merely different laws and a different 
discipline for the clergy and laity, but a different morality, a 
different estimate of moral excellence. And this was the first 
great silent and almost universal change which grew upon the 
spirit of Christianity; and it commended itself by some sym- 
pathies with the Christian heart, to which we cannot be surprised 
if that heart should yield with unsuspecting jiassion : — by its high 
self-abnegation; its entire concentration of the soul on God ; its 
terrors and its raptures; its communion with the invisible; even 
its detachment from a world in which happiness, security, as well 
as virtue in those dark and degenerate times, could only be found 

* Mr. H. Drummond, who is «o strikingly right when he is right, thus comments 
on the text 1 Tim. iii. : — * Whence the Judgment of God plainly is, that wherever 
there is a body of clergy who liave no families to govern, there is a body eminently 
incapacitated from guiding the Church of God ; allieit it might be wise and merciful 
in a bishop not to ordain any missionary or evangelist for heathen lands who had a 
wife and fiunily to care for .’ — Abstract Principkt of RgveaUd ReUgion, p. 22S. 

in 
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in seclusion. Yet was it directly opposed to that practical Catholic 
religion of our Lord and his Ai)ostles, who did not promulgate 
Christianity for a sect, an order, a certain definite section of the 
human race ; nor even reserved its high places for a few lonely 
contemplatives ; but revealed a perpetual faith for all mankind-^ 
for mankind active, progressive, going through every phase of 
civilization ; if not in continual advancement, yet constantly aiming 
at advancement. 

The Scriptural — let us be permitted to use the word Pauline — 
ideas of evil and its antagonist Christian perfection, are widely 
dificrent from those of monastic Cliristianity. In St. Paul the 
evil principle is moral degeneracy; in the other, the moral is 
blended up with some vague notion of physical corruption ; the 
body itself, as formed of malignant matter — of matter inhe- 
rently antagonist to God — is irreclaimably corrupt. In the one 
system the aim is the suppression of the evil of our nature; 
in the other, it is the suppression of our nature itself. In one 
it is !i sin, in the other absolute perfection, to be without natural 
aficction. In the one, females make an important part of the 
mingled community ; in the other, the line between the sexes, as 
if two hostile* races which cannot approximate without pollution, 
is sternly drawn. In the one it is the purification — in the other 
the proscription, the utter extinction, of bodily emotion which is 
virtue. In the one it is the unlawful — in the other it is the 
physical act of procreation of children, which is sin. Paul will 
keep his body under; Antony the hermit paralyse its functions. 
In the one case sanctification was possible; in the other, extirpa- 
tion was absolutely necessary. The tenet in truth of the resur- 
rection of the body, though that body was to be glorified in the 
Resurrection, might almost seem a protest against this dualistic 
theory. Nor is it any answer that the monastic churches, who 
thus mingled foreign conceptions with the primitive doctrines of 
the Gospel, still retained that essential tenet of the faith ; it was 
a necessary consequence of the fusion of two systems, that in 
many parts they should be irreconcileable and contradictory. 
The mystic Quietism, which in every age of the Church has 
been the extreme height to which this kind of Christianity has 
soared, and soared with such sublimity as to attract some of the 
noblest and purest of men, has been but the Platonic, and more 
mystic than the Platonic — the Indian triumph of mind over 
matter; the absolute annihilation of the ph}sical being. 

We have never seen that Protest of the Baden clergy against 
which M biller directed his laborious refutation; but the Fribourg 
professors, who took the lead in the controversy, must not merely 
have been guilty of several errors as to dates and facts, (which 
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Mohler triumphantly adduces) — they must have argued their cause 
with feebleness bordering on treachery, if they abandoned the 
ground of the three first centuries without making a firm and de- 
cisive stand. They cannot, surely, have omitted the strong passages 
of Clement of Alexandria, which assert the fact of the marriage 
of the apostles and vindicate that of the clergy ; the long line of 
married bishops which might be produced from the Ecclesiastical 
History of Eusebius alone, with some even from the later annals 
of Socrates and Sozomen : the direct admission of its legality by 
Athanasius (Epist. ad Dracontium) ; the absence of prohibitory 
terms even in Easil and Augustine. Tlie assertion of Jerome 
that it was the universal practice in the East and Egypt, as well 
as at Rome, to ordain only unmarried clergy, or those who had 
ceased to exercise the privilege of husbands, must be c^ualified by 
a great number of known exceptions. In the West itself that 
which was first an usage, more or less rigidly observed, was 
first hardened into a law by Pope Siricius (a.d. 385). This 
decree was j)robably called forth by the progress of the o})inions 
of Jovinian, who, as did Vigllantius, strove in vain to stem the 
overbearing tendencies of their age ; and from that time it may be 
considered as forming part of the discipline of the Western 
Church — a discipline theoretically maintained, but in practice 
constantly violated in almost every part of Euro])e. 

The East Jind the VV>st, as is well known, came to a decided 
separation on this great point of ecclesiastical discipline. Either 
the usage was by no means so general in the l^ast during tlu‘ 
fourth century as Jerome intimates, or it fell into desuctuilc, or 
was so repugnant to the clergy that at a later period the council 
in 'Frullo, wliich finally regulated the bhistern practice, demanded 
celibacy only from the bishop^ Such has continued to be the 
practice in the Greek Church*. Tlie reasons for this diflerence 
seem to lie on the surface. In* the East the monks were more 
secluded ■ within themselves; they dwelt aloof from general 
society ; they did not spread as in the West, j)articularly the later 
orders, through every rank ; nor wander abroad as apostles and 
missionaries, and later as mendicants and preachers, into ev(;ry 
corner of the earth. They did not indeed always remain in their 
calm contemplative solitude; tlujy were fierce ])artisans in re- 
ligious, sometimes in civil warfare ; they rushed from their caves 
in Nitria, or their cells on the side of Athos, into the streets of 
Alexandria and Constantinople — and by their surpassing ferocity 
sometimes almost shamed the worst cruelty of the rabble.* But 

* Is this what is called ‘ stout-hearted defence of the orthodox faith,' which, with 
other monastic virtues, reigned among the quietly succeeding generations of the Egyp- 
tian cenebites and solitaries ? — Life of St. Adamnanj p. 120. 
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they acted thus in bodies, and on occasions; they were not the 
perpetual, busy rivals of the clergy in every district and in every 
parish. But the chief cause was that there was no Papacy — no 
pow'er which could enforce a law contrary to the general sentiment 
of mankind. Justinian; a sort of caliph, who almost openly as- 
sumed and undoubtedly exercised a religious as well as civil 
supremacy — who legislated for the clergy, for their mode of elec- 
tion, their position and duties, as freely as with re^J)ect to any 
civil arrangements of the empire — was disposed to limit rather 
than favour the celibacy of the clergy. But so completely had the 
lawful marriage of tlie clergy become a tenet of tlic Greek Church, 
that in the disputes between the Eastern and Western Churches 
in the ninth and tenth centuries it was one of the points most bit- 
terly bandied to and iro as a mark of orthodoxy or heterodoxy. 

In the West, we have said, from the time of Pope Siricius the 
celibacy of the clergy was the law of the Church ; but it was a 
law which was so opposed to the common feelings of mankind 
that it was for some centuries eluded, defied, and even resisted 
by main force. In the north of Europe, in England during parts 
of tljc Saxon })eviod, in Germany, if we receive as authority the 
indignant declamations of the high advocates of celibacy, the 
breach was at least as common as the observance of the rule. If 
it was an evil, it was an evil of vast extent, and inveterate in the 
manners of the clergy, against which Hildebrand for the first time 
wielded tlie thunders of the V’^atican with much success. Even 
in Italy the Lombard clergy, especially those of Mdan, boldly 
asserted their liberty of marriage: they declared that tliey had a 
tradition from St. Ambrose himself (whom the Church of Milan 
professed to venerate with almost as much honour as Rome did 
St. Peter) which allowed them the same latitude as prevailed in 
the Greek Church. It needed the sword of a fierce crusader, 
Herlembard, to hew asunder the bonds which united the edergy 
to their wives, whom it was the policy of the hostile party to 
brand with the odious name of concubines, while they retaliated 
on the unmarried clergy by far more odious appellations. But 
the history of this Lurojiean strife is yet to be written with 
philosophic equity and Christian tenderness. On the Milanese 
chapter we have two remarkable authorities, the historians Arnul- 
phus and Landulphus, who were partisans of the married clergy 
— the most curious perhaps of all Muratori’s curious collections 
of mediaeval history. 

Hildebrand, a wise man in his generation, knew that the power 
of the Pope through the clergy and over the clergy, depended 
on their celibacy ; and for that reason alone, to the extent that 
the papacy was beneficial to mankind, so was the celibacy of the 
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clergy. But at wliat sacrifice this advantage was bougfht can 
only be estimated by a lon^ historical disquisition, which for the 
present at least we must decline. 

But even in the Church of Rome, it may be said, for other 
times, other manners : — the celibacy of the clergy, according to all 
their best writers, is a question of djscipline, not of doctrine. It 
rests on ecclesiastical authority, and is repejilable by ecclesiastical 
authority. Nor is this our concern. With St. Paul, with our 
Lord himself, as we humbly and reverently believe, the whole is 
a simple question of usefulness (we take the word in no vulgar or 
debasing sense) to the cause of Go<l and man. By Christendom, 
without the pale of Rome, the relation of the clergy to the people 
must be considered entirely with regard to their fitness for their 
high calling — the general fitness of the whole order, not of an 
individual here and there designated for some special service, or 
called upon by some particular exigences to isolate himself from 
the common condition of his order. Take first the effect of celi- 
bacy upon the chanicter of man. Mdhler inis drawn out this 
argument with such singular fairness and beauty that wc are 
surprised that he did not convince himself. VVe are really 
astonished as we survey the vague and false metaphysics by 
which he attempts to refute his own better understanding, and, 
we are almost inclined to suspect, the remonstrance of his own 
heart. 

‘ The power of soinahness (sclhst-sucht), which is inwoven with our 
wliole being, is nitogether broken by marriage; and by degrees love, 
becoming more and more p»ire, takes its ])lacc. When the man marries 
lie gives himself up entirely to another being ; in this aflair of life he 
first goes out of himself, and inflicts the fust deadly wound on his 
egotism. By every child wnth which his marriage is blessed Nature 
renews the same attack on his selfishness ; the man lives ever less for 
liimsclf, and more, even without being distinctly conscious of it, for 
others ; in the same degree as the family increases the selfishness dimi- 
nishes; and his heart ex^iands out of its former narrow exclusiveness. 
What agony during the sickness of thcw'ife; what sadness when the 
children are in danger! Through all this the feeling becomes more 
pure, more holy. As his income is liberally dispensed among many, so 
his whole inward life is shared among them. This family life is the 
only strong ground from which the life of the individual becomes more 
public, i, e. his love becomes more full and expansive. How many new 
relationships and connexions arc nut partly the immediate, partly the 
more remote consequence of marriage; in the love to the wife all her 
relations are blended ; by and bye the sons and daughters form new tics, 
and in the like proportion the heart of the father expands. The canon 
law wisely prohibited in rude times the marriage of relations, even in very 
distant degrees, in order to enlarge that circle of connexions which to 
uncivilised and rude natures, which were always disposed to draw back 
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within themselves, wus extremely difficult. After all this necessary 
training, the moral strength has sufficient energy to love the native land 

(das vaterland) and then mankind. But the unmarried, who 

without observing these gradations indicated by nature, would soar at 
once to the utmost height, in fact never emancipates himself from this 
selfishness ; he attempts the flight of Icarus, which is sure to fail ; as 
one who from the lowest step of “a ladder would w'ith one spring rise to 
the fiftieth, does not only get no higher than the lowest, but sinks 
powerless to the ground, and perhaps has not the courage to make a new 
attempt : thus is it with the unmarried. And so reason shows unanswer- 
ably what doubtful experience leaves uncertain, that want of feeling 
and selfishness necessarily cling to an unmarried life.’ — Werke^ vol. i. 
p. 249. 

And Mohlcr's reply to this is a subtle ])aradox, that the love 
of wife and children is but disguised selfishness ; that in them we 
love but ourselves : as if friendship, patriotism, we venture to say 
religion itself may not by the same argument be reduced to pure 
selfishness. God has so knit together our temporal and eternal 
interests, that it is really impossible, however our language may 
assume a lofty tone, or we may endeavour to withdraw our 
thoughts into a liigher order of things, that we should altogether 
lose sight of the ‘ reward that is set before us.’ 

But is the language of experience so uncertain on this point? 
Is it not an axiom confirmed by all Jiistory, that those who are 
most severe to tliemselves are apt to be most se\ erc to others ? 
Where did j)ersecution ever find its most willing liclors — its most 
merciless executioners ? Was it not in the convent? Tliose that 
are nightly flogging themselves are least scrupulous in applying 
the scourge : and it is too often he that would sufl'er death for the 
faith who would inflict death. We speak of the system, and we 
appeal to history. No doubt many a meek hermit has dwelt 
aloof, who, with his Budhist aspirations towards absorption into 
the Deity, felt the Budhist sensitiveness with regard to every- 
thing having life. In many cloisters the produce of the sweat 
of monkish brows has been distributed in lavish charity to the 
poor. In many more, during times of religious peace, and when no 
ecclesiastical passions were called forth, their boundless hospitality, 
their gentle habits, have spread, as it were, an atmosphere of love 
and holiness laround them. In some, as in the Benedictines of 
France for instance, that best praise of learning — its tendency to 
soften the manners — has been exemplified in the highest degree. 
But on the great general principle we fearlessly appeal to the 
whole annals of the Church. Perhaps the monkish institutes 
should have the excuse, or the palliation, that they were composed 
in hard times for hard men. But what sentences of unfeeling, 
unmitigated, remorseless cruelty do they contain — what delight 

do 
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do they seem to have in torturing the most sensitive fibres of the 
heart — in searing the most blameless emotions of human nature ! 
And we must take the freedom to say, that in all the semi-monkish, 
or rather ultra-monkish literature, which is now poured out ujion 
Protestant England with such rapidity, besides the arrogance, there 
is a hardness, a harshness, an incipient cruelty of disposition, which 
in such gentle and Christian hearts as we know to be among the 
writers, can only be the effect of a bad and unchristian system. They 
sternly compel iheinsclves to theologic hatred. I'heir biographies 
are strangely at issue with their motto — ‘ Mansueti hereditabunt 
terrain — the meek Recket ! — the humble Innocent III. ! From 
this text the teacher even vindicates an interdict by which a whole 
people was consigned, as far as the privation of most of the means 
of grace, to everlasting damnation for the sins of their rulers ! 
This spirit, we grieve to say, is not confined to one class of their 
writings. We have read, for instance, high admiration of that 
sangui mar}’ saint, Cyril of Alexandria. If Laud, we should say, 
their great hero, or rather confessor, had had a wife and children, 
he would neither have cutoff* Prynne’sears, nor lost his own head. 

On the general theory we will go further. They arc best suited 
to minister to the sorrows of men who have been tried by those 
sorrows — 

‘Haufl ignara mali, miseris succurrere disco.’ 

It is not in the cell — it is not even in the home of the unmar- 
ried pastor — that deep sym]).athy is to be taught for the afflicted 
parent or bereaved father. 

‘ IIc talks to me who never had a child.’ 

Take the gentlest village cure — a man by nature of the kindliest 
heart, and that heart softened by constant study of the Bible, and 
books of quiet devotion — heightened, if you will, by the contem- 
plation of Jlis image on the cross, * whose sorrow surpassed all 
human sorrow ’ — take him in age and personal familiarity the 
parent of his flock — yet there is one school in which his barren 
lieart has not been taught ; and that school will give more real 
experience, more skill in healing the wounds of others, more 
patient sympathy, more truth, and therefore more eloquence of 
language, than years of secluded study, or even of actual inter- 
course with the untried ills of life. 

In our Church, and in all churches which have rejected the 
celibacy of the clergy, there are some advantages which in our 
present social state cannot be appreciated too highly. I n thou- 
sands of parishes the clergyman’s wife is his best curate. She is not 
merely useful as multiplying the occasions of mutual kindness, but 
as ail additional almoner, as the best instructress in the 4bmale 
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school. Throughout the country there are thousands of females 
with all the gentleness and activity of sisters of charity, with the 
superior good sense and tenderness of mothers of families, minis- 
tering to the necessities and afflictions of the poor as females 
alone can minister. This quiet and noiseless system of bene- 
ficence is so completely a matter of course that it is often entirely 
overlooked in such discussions. 

Even in modern missions the married will be not less stedfast, 
or more safe in his high calling, than the unmarried. There 
will be exceptions to this rule, but still they arc exceptions. Our 
modern missions are rarely among fierce and warlike tribes, such 
as were encountered by the apostles of the faith in the earlier and 
middle ages of Christianity. Among such lawless savages a 
female, besides the actual hardships under which her feebler 
frame might have sunk, must have been an object of deep and 
incessant anxiety : her perpetual exposure, unprotected, to worse 
evils than pain and death, would proscribe at once such enfeebling, 
such disqualifying companionship. There might, indeed, be 
imagined a female of that rare loftiness and imposing character 
which would have appealed to the awe and sanctity which 
the ancient Germans attached to the feminine character, accom- 
panying the first missionary on the banks of the Elbe, or in 
the depths of the forest: a Christian Vcllcda might have gone 
by the side of St. Boniface, and assisted rather than embar- 
rassed his great work. Female influence has been in various ways 
of no small moment in the conversion of the heathen ; but in 
general the missionary must have confronted danger alone, and set 
forth unladen with a venture at once so precious and so insecure, 
upon his perilous voyage. But in modern missions there are rarely 
hardships which may not be borne by the missionary's wife as well 
as by himself; and his labours, if not actually promoted, are rarely 
impeded by such a companion. Tahiti at first would have been 
a delicate mission for an unmarried man : most, if not all, of the 
pious men who have laboure<l throughout Polynesia have been 
accompanied by their wives; and the Abbe Dubois might be 
quoted on certain dangers to which unmarried missionaries were 
especially exposed in India. Nearly all successful missionaries in 
the present day are settlers in the land where they have gone to 
propagate the faith, not itinerant and adventurous wanderers from 
tribe to tribe. Their family binds them still more closely to the scene 
of their labours. But these questions lie rather beyond our present 
consideration. We speak of the fixed resident clergy of an Esta- 
blished Church — each in his bishopric, his ecclesiastical dignity, 
or his parish^ holding an important position, and that position re- 
cognised and defined, in the social system. 


Now 
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Now we believe that the silent influence of one well-regulated 
family — as every candid person of whatever creed or party will 
admit that of the English clerg3'man usually to he — not ab- 
staining from social intercourse, but not its slave, with the great 
Christian virtues of ordinary life quietly displayed, to have been, 
and to be, of far greater importance than many social influences 
of which more is thought and said. Some will, no doubt, have 
the foolish vanity of vying in expensive habits with their wealthier 
neighbours; some will be too much addicted even now to field- 
sports ; others may be too much absorbed in the care and in the 
advancement of their families: but if pomp and profuse expendi- 
ture be wrong in a churchman, we are inclined to think that 
the English clergy inherit whatever can be traced among them 
of such habits from their predecessors, the unmarried clergy of 
former times. We doubt whether the wives and families of modern 
deans consume more, or more unprofitably, as far tas regards the 
interests of religion, of the wealth of the church, than the retainers, 
and apparelled steeds, and sumpter mules, of the lordly abbots of 
other days. The love of field-sports comes lineally down from 
those times when the j)rior or the secular priest might be seen 
with his hawk on his fist or his hound in a leash ; and however the 
nursery windows of our episcopal palaces, and so forth, may offend 
the architectural vision of Mr. Pugin, wo are inclined to think that 
their withdrawal from the secular business, which, though much 
of it was of necessity forced upon them, we do not find that they 
were too eager to decline, will give our clergy at least as much 
time as is usually devoted to their domestic concerns. If those 
domestic concerns are regulated according to St. Paul’s precept, 
they are not merely beneficial to society as patterns of the holier 
and gentler virtues, but the growth of well-conducted Christian 
families is perpetually infusing into the mingled mass of society 
a leaven of sound, honourable, and religious principle. How 
much of the good old household virtue of England is due to this 
silent influence ! How ill could %ve spare it in our present shift- 
ing and conflicting state of society ! 

Other considerations arc closely connected with this great ex- 
pansion of Christian families throughout the land. That which 
in feudal times would have been almost an unmitigated evil, an 
hereditary clergy, is now, partially as it exists, of great advan- 
tage. The families of the clergy furnish a constant supply of 
young men, trained at least by early respect and attachment, if 
not by deep and home-bred piety, for the service of the Church ; 
and yet not bearing that undue proportion to those who spring 
from the gentry, from other professions, the higher tradesmen, or 
others, as to form anything like a caste. In these days of crowded 
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competition for every occupation, at least every occupation held 
in respect, their places might be supplied : but, if they were, we 
doubt whether, on the whole, by persons equally adapted for their 
station. 

And as the moral and social, we are fully persuaded the reli- 
gious influence likewise of a married clergy is not only more ex- 
tensive and lasting but of a more pure practical cast. Jesuit 
morality would have been indignantly and instinctively rejected 
by a married clergy ; they would have perceived at once its deep 
and deleterious operation on all the first principles of active life. 
Even cases of conscience have gone out of use in the English 
Church ; and though some of our great writers (as Jer. Taylor, 
in his ' Ductor Dubitantium ’) applied their wonderful powers of 
mind to the science of casuistry, honest English good sense, and 
English practical religion, felt with Bishop Butler, 

‘ That in all ordinary cases we see intuitively at first view what is our 
duty, what is the honest part. That which is called considering what is 
our duty in a particular case is very often nothing else but endeavouring 
to explain it away. Thus those courses which, if men would fairly 
attend to the dictates of their own consciences, they would see to be cor- 
ruption, excess, oppression, iincharitableness ; these are refined upon — 
things were so and so circumstantiated — great difficulties arc raised about 
fixing bounds and degrees; and thus every moral obligation whatever 
may be evaded. Here is scope, I say, for an unfair mind to explain 
away every moral obligation, to itself.* — Bp. Butler, Sennon vii. 

There are other — the wrorst parts of this immoral morality — 
from which the being husbands and fathers would be an absolute 
security. What husband and father could have published what 
bishops in neighbouring countries have published within these 
few years? Must he not have been compelled to conceal from 
his wife and children that which he sent forth with his name into 
the world ? 

Shall we offend if we say that the secrets of fraudulent miracle 
would neither be safe, nor would they, we are persuaded, ever have 
been practised to a great extent under female confidence or that 
of a family? Men will hazard untruths before the world, for cer- 
tain objects, which they would not (so sacred is truth to the un- 
' perverted heart of man) before their own children. The cloister 
has always been the school, the workshop of these impostures ; 
they have been encouraged by a clergy standing aloof from the 
world, bound together by what has seemed a common interest, 
and even by mutual rivalry. The more the clergy are segregated 
from the world, the stronger the corporate spirit ; and it would not 
be difficult to show from history, that where one of these false 
miracles has been wrought for the sake of Christ and his religion, 
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twenty have been wrought for the separate power, authority, or 
estimation of the clergy. 

But the celibacy of the clergy, it is argued, is the great gua- 
rantee for the independence of the clergy on the State. * So long,* 
writes M older, * as it flourished in the Church, it was a living 
protest against the Church permitting itself to be lost in the State, 
even for this reason, because celibacy will for ever hold fast the 
opposition between Church and State, and for ever prevent tlie 
merging of the former in the latter ; it will prevent the seculari- 
zation of the Church, and uninterruptedly frustrate the mistaken 
attempts formerly begun by some particular Church rulers to sub- 
ject the State to the Church.’ Mdhler istooinuch of a German to 
be a Hildebrandine, like some of our modern English writers. But 
we have an importunate and troublesome propensity to inquire the 
distinct and practical meaning of terms, even though they pass 
current among writers of the highest authority. ' The indepen- 
dence of the Church ’ has a lofty and commanding sound ; it ap- 
peals to generous and disinterested emotions ; it seems to be a 
calm and dignified assertion that Gotl is to be obeyed rather than 
man — that religious are to he predominant over temporal motives, 
eternity over time. Erastianism again is a word of sinister and 
ill-sounding import; it must contain some dire, latent heresy. 
But what does it mean? What sense does it now bear to States- 
men or to Churchmen who are most conscientiously determined 
to carry right principles into firm and consistent action ? In plain 
truth, all our theories of the relation of Church and State, of the 
Unity of the Church — whether with excellent Dr. Arnold in some 
unexplained and inexplicable manner we make the State the 
Church — or, like other high-minded and high-toned writers, w^e 
keep them as distinct and antagonist powers — utterly break down 
when we attempt to apply them to the existing order of things. 
Let the framers of ecclesiastical Utoj)ins dream over whatever 
unreal Past or impossible Future it pleases imagination to pa- 
tronize — but this state of things, we presume to say, arises neces- 
sarily out of the constitution and progressive development of man, 
and therefore out of God’s appointment. If it has its evils, in 
God’s name let us labour to remedy or to allay those evils in the 
best practicable manner. But it has likewise its inestimable bless- 
ings, for which in God’s name let us show our gratitude. 

What is meant by the independence of the Church upon the 
State ? We apprehend that there is now no country, or hardly 
any country in Europe, where the clergy even of the Roman 
Catholic. Church, however in theory some may profess their 
admiration for what they hold up as the sublime doctrines of 
Bellarmine and Mariana, would pretend to be a separate, self- 
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ruled caste, superior to all the obligations, and free from all the 
restraints of citizens. For all offences against the laws they are 
amenable to the civil tribunals; they hold, where they still hold 
landed estates or property, on the common legal tenure of the 
country; they are liable to public burthens; they owe allegiance 
to the sovereign ; and arc bound by all the enactments of consti- 
tutional authority. This common allegiance they owe in return 
for the common protection of the law. So far, then, no inde- 
pendence belongs to the clergy beyond any other members of 
the same community. 

The independence of the Church, then, is the right of propa- 
gating and maintaining Christifin truth, whether by direct leach- 
ing or by its peculiar riles and ceremonies. This is indeed to a 
certain extent a right, and more than a right — a solemn duty — in 
every one whom God has gifted with ])owcrs for such a work; — 
but it is a right peculiarly vested in the clergy, who have solemnly 
dedicated themselves to, and are recognised as exercising, in a pe- 
culiar manner, this great public function. This independence is 
grounded on the great law of Christian liberty, which is superior 
in its claims on the conscience to all other law — the law by which 
all are bound to obey God rather than man. On the other hand, 
there is and must be an abstract omnipotence in the laws of the 
land — a supremacy, according to the constitution of each state, 
vested in a monarch, a senate, or in a popular assembly ; and 
extreme state-necessity may justify the suspension of this as of all 
other inalienable rights. Hut that slate-necessity must be clear, 
urgent, irresistible; the civil polity must be in actual, in imminent 
flanger. Where Cliurch and Slate from separate become an- 
tagonist powers, there is something wrong or unnatural, something 
out of the usual course — on one side or the other usurpation or 
injustice. When a man’s civil and religious duties arc brought 
into collision, cither the State is unnecessarily interfering with 
Christian liberty, or the Church has advanced some pretensions 
beyond her proper province. 

This stale of things at once appears in the early history of 
Christianity. The abstract supremacy of the law the Romans 
— those idolaters of law — had vested by the change of their con- 
stitution ill the emperor. In him, however tyrannical he might 
be, was the full, unlimited sovereignty over all mankind. This 
sovereignty was first put forth against the Christians, afterwards 
in their behalf, or in behalf of one class of Christians against 
another. The emperor now of his sole will forbade men to be 
Christians; now commanded them to be Christians; this year to 
be Arians, next year to be Trinitarians. If there had been an 
absolute state-necessity, — if either Christians or Heathens, Arians 
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or Trinitarians, had been undoubtedly and irreclaimably enemies 
of public order and peace — ^if, as they were at first WTong'fully 
accused^ they had infringed the first principles of social morality, 
had been cannibals, and from their religion itself devoted to 
horrible crimes — then the justice of their persecution would have 
been unimpeachable : but as there was nothing in cither religion, 
either in Christianity before the days of Constantine, or in hea- 
thenism after the days of Theodosius, to prevent men from being 
good subjects and orderly citizens, all interference was unjusti- 
fiable tyranny — tyranny which they were bound to oppose, at least 
by passive resistance. 

So far on these abstract principles of independence; and, un- 
doubtedly, where this collision between the sovereignty of the State 
and the proper liberty of conscience, or the liberty to the clergy 
of exercising its high functions, was inseparable from the order of 
things — or even likely to bo frequent — an unmarried clergy, being 
freed from social ties, might have greater courage to resist, and 
to resist to the death, this intolerable state-despotism. But, for 
the same reason, if more hardy asserters of the independence of 
the Church, they would be more dangerous enemies to the proper 
supremacy of the State. If the tender charities of life would 
weaken the heart of the Christian, so their absence would harden 
and make more inflexible that of the ambitious and usurping 
churchman.* Mohler, with his usual sagacity, has endeavoured 
to anticipate this, and ad<luced as examples of the independence 
of a celibate clergy, even in front of ecclesiastical usurpation, 
the friar Minorites, and the asserters of the liberties of the Gal- 
lican Church against the exorbitant j)rctensions of the Papacy. 
The fact of such resistance is true : but w hat follows ? That 
these pretensions were so at war with the common sense and 
reason of mankind, that they provoked rebellion even among the 
subjects of the Papacy ; they were resisted by some of the clergy 
who lived under the general law of celibacy; but celibacy had no 
connexion whatever with their resistance. I'he married Pro- 
testant clergy of France might be strengthened in their Protes- 
tantism by their attachment to their wives and families ; but 
neither did the democratical opposition of that branch of the 
Franciscans, nor the aristocratic opposition of the higher French 
clergy, rise out of, nor was it strengthened or supported by, their 

^ Furono biasimati li Legati d’ haver lasciato disputar quesfo articolo, come peri- 
col oso : essetido cosa chiara che coll' iiitrodiizioiie del matrirnoninde’l’reti, si farebbe 
che tutti voltassero rafletto ct amor loro alle mogli, a figli, e per conwfuenzn alia casa, 
ed alia patria ; onde cessarebbe la deperderiza stretta die 1’ online Clericale ha con la 
Sede Apostolica, e tanto sarrebbe conceder il mafrimoiiio a Preti, quanto distrugger la 
Hierarchia Ecclesiastica, e ridur il Pontifice che non fosse pid did Vescovo di Roma. 
— Fra Paolo, Stor. del Con. di Trento, Lib. vii. 
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celibacy ; in the former it was much more connected with their 
vows and habits of poverty ; in the latter with their adulatory 
exaltation of the French Crown. It is singular enough, that 
while Mohler is holding up this independence of the older Dupin, 
and Bossuet, and Fleury, as a noble testimony to the effects of 
celibacy, the celibate clergy of France, with Cardinal Bonald at 
their head, are condemning most solemnly the work of M. Dupin, 
a layman, who asserts the Galilean liberties. 

But how far is this natural and unalienable independence of the 
Church limited or compromised by its becoming an Tilstablished 
Church, recognised by the Constitution, directly endowed or paid 
by the State as the Cliurch of France, or holding property under 
the ])rotection of the common laws, and having the gUiirantee of 
law for whatever gifts or bequests it may reccMvc from the piety 
of its disciples? It is the plain duty of every Christian to 
provide, in his proportion, for public worship, and the main- 
tenance of the necessary ministers of religion.* But in what- 
ever form, and to whatsoever amount, this jwovision may be — if 
it is taken, as it were, from the precarious safeguard of the in- 
dividual conscience — if the j)ayment ceases to be voluntary — if 
it be secured by statute as a legal chiini, or as a corporate inherit- 
.ince, tissossed and levied by legal authority — it cannot at once be 
under and above law. How far then has the State, if the religion 
of the Church be that of the whole people, or even of a domi- 
nant majority, a right to interfere; either as the general guardian 
of property — which is to a certain extent the creation of the State, ^ 
and which it must not permit to be diverted from its legitimate 
purposes; or as itself coii.stituting the Church (minus the clergy), 
and CO nomine bound to maintain this property in perpetuity for its 
sacred uses ? When the Church thought itself strong enough to 
maintain Church property by Church censures alone — when the 
danger lay in the treachery of their own body, who might be 
tempted to sacrifice the interests of the Church to the interests of 
their family— then there certainly was a strong argument for the 
celibacy of the clergy. A married clergy —in the endeavour to 
make that hereditary in their own families, which was rightfully 
hereditary according to Church descent — would probably not only 
have diminished the enormous wealth of the sacerdotal order — 
even though counteracted by the monastic spirit, which was con- 

* We find that we have now a new champion of the divine right of tithes. ‘The 
tenth prt of every man's fixed income has been by God's ordinance devoted to Him 
ever since the creation; Christian kings gave it from the revenues of all their lands, 
and such was regularly paid so long as income was derived from the produce of the* 
land alone. Merchants and manufacturers, however, never paid it out of their revenue • 
they always cheated God, and do so to this day.’— .1/r. Htnry Drummond' » Utter to Sil 
R. IngUs, 
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stanlly bringing large revenues into the Church — but they might 
have rctlucetl it far too low for the times. Not that this clanger 
has been absolutely prevented by the Hildcbrandine Law. Epis- 
copal, and still more, Papal nepotism has preyed in quiet on the 
wealth of the Church, with almost as much rapacity as could 
have been feared from parental affection. The great and wealthy 
houses of Rome, which bear the family name of almost each 
successive pope (though many of these popes were of mean 
origin), could hardly have been founded except either by direct 
alienation of the estates of the see, or at least the diHrsion of its 
actual revenues for the time from their designed and avowed 
uses. But to return — that in most countries in Europe the Slate 
has been tempted by the vast w’calth of the Church, or of eccle- 
siastical bodies, to abuse its power for plunder and confiscation, 
is no argument against the proper control of the State. The 
laws of England, which prevent the alienation of Chujrch or 
Chapter property to private uses, will hardly deserve the unpo- 
pular name of Erastinnism. This is at least a more simple and 
more safe measure than trusting altogether to the superior in- 
tegrity, or the devotion of an uninarrieil clergy to the interest of 
their order, or the good of the Church, over that of a married 
clergy. 

What part of the independence of the clergy ^ vfXvicXx salutary 
either for themselves or for mankind— whni part of their legitimate, 
their beneficial iniluence — is more conscientiously guarded, more 
strenuously exercised by an unmarried than by a married ministry ? 
A married clergy will always (from being an order, especially if 
an endowed order) have as much of the corporate spirit as is 
good for them and for the laity. It never has been wanting (its 
excess has rather been complained of) in the English Church. 
The double allegiance to the Pope and to the temporal sovereign, 
we hold, in the present day, to be almost a harmless fiction of 
ecclesiastical law. In this sense we would speak with our friend 
Mr. Carlyle, if we may without offence, of that 'chiniaera the 
Pope.’ The ultra-montane doctrines ()f the French clergy are 
the growth of France, not of Rome ; their Jesuitism is, we are 
satisfied, at bottom more political than religious ; it is anti -revo- 
lutionary, and anti-revolutionary even to abject absolutism, though 
at present in opposition to the government, rather than merely 
papal. It is inclined to repudiate the Gallican liberties, because 
those liberties are asserted by the ruling party in the State. In 
other parts of Europe the movement is more decidedly religious ; 
but wc greatly doubt, though its more ]X)werful and zealous 
partisans may themselves sternly embrace and rigidly enforce 
clerical celibacy, whether eventually this question may not become 

the 
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the groundwork of a more formidable schism than has yet divided 
the Western Church. Appealing, indeed, to later history, we 
cannot see that the clergy of England, or of Protestant countries 
in general, have been more subservient to the State (to the Crown 
ns head of the State) than the unmarried courtly prelates of 
France or Spain. The latter may have obtained greater power, 
because the priestly character was more awful, and they still 
maintained something of that intellectual superiority which had 
belonged to them in the middle ages; but we doubt vvliether 
the claims ten hungry children or the ambition of a luxurious 
wife would have sharpened their contention or subtilized their 
intrigues for court favour and preferment. The ‘sufferings’ of 
the married clergy in England in the days of Cromwell were 
no doubt greater than they would have been, had they been 
unmarried ; but they were not borne with less meekness and 
resignation. We do not remember how many of the seven bishops 
were married, but they all went to the Tower with the same sub- 
missive dignity. 4'he direct power of the Crown as to the Church, 
in the apj)ointmcnt of bishops for instance, may be greater in 
England than in most Roman Catholic countries ; but the actual 
power has always been as great wherever the Crown w’as strong: 
— witness Austria, witness even France. Had our bishops been 
unmarried, they would not the less have been appointed, in former 
days, through parliamentary influence or ministerial raj)rice. No 
part of our j)rcscnt ecclesiastical system, which is denounced as 
Erastian, is affected by this question of discipline — neither the 
royal or ])arliamcntary supremacy originally recognised, and rati- 
fied ill the Act of Unifoimity — nor the more recent pjirlia- 
inentary measures relating to Church property — nor those for the 
relief of the Queen’s subjects who arc without the pale of the 
National Church. 

Looking, indeed, entirely tow\ards home, we will neither dis- 
guise nor deny some incidental advantages which might arise at 
least from voluntary clerical celibacy. We as little incline to 
compulsory marriage, compulsory even by the mild influence 
of persuasion, as to compulsory celibacy : we are not such zea- 
lous anti-Malthusians as to wish to weaken the check of 
forethought. The clergy are not merely as much bound as 
any other men — they should be more strongly bound by the 
ordinary rules of prudence than the poorest of the poor, with 
whom indeed themselves, considering their station, are too 
often to be numbered : if they marry without provision for the 
future, they must make u]) their minds to pay for the luxury of 
domestic happiness by personal privation, and not by impairing 
their small means of usefulness. For this reason we look with 

great 
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great apprehension to the temptations held out through the multi- 
plication of very small benefices by the recent ecclesiastical ar- 
rangements. I f young men» impressed with the wretched state of 
the lower po]}ulation in our large towns> shall deny themselves 
that luxury in order more entirely to devote themselves and 
their worldly means to their mission, and shall find that they 
Lave strength to adhere to their purpose, who will refuse to admire 
the beauty and the grandeur of such Christian love? But this, 
as its sole merit consists in the conscientious conviction and self- 
denial of individuals — so it must stand without, and High above, 
any general rule. All its dignity arises out of its spontaneousness ; 
the self-dedication is its one claim to Christian reverence. 

Some transitory folly and vanity may under our present ordinary 
system beset the patli of the clergyman in the opening of his career, 
which he might esca])e if he were known to be one to whom 
the softer sympathies of our nature arc interdicted by a stern and 
irrepealable law. The sensation produced in a village, or even 
€*1 town, by the appearance of a young, perhaps handsome, un- 
doubtedly eloquent curate, may not be quite purely spiritual; 
the young ladies are seized with more than usual warmth of 
devotion — they are even more than ordinarily attentive in the 
church — they become remarkably active in their visits among the 
poor — and greatly interested in charitable societies. 13 ut this 
does not last long — except in a very few cases : the comely 
curate makes his choice, and settles down into the quiet and 
exemplary husband and father. Still wc must not behold our 
young and rnoderatcly-beneficed clergyman in the first blame- 
less enjoyment of domestic happiness only; — we must look 
forward to the pressure of domestic cares and anxieties. The 
provision for the growing family more and more occupies the 
thoughts, and witfnlraws them from the higlier calling. The 
scanty income must be more exclusively devoted to these im- 
perious claims, or eked out by pupils, or some other occupa- 
tion. This is an evil, undoubtedly, to be set against the enor- 
mous amount of good, arising out of the removal of an un- 
natural restriction — a restriction which, when enforced, has been 
enforced only by a severe struggle — where attempted to be en- 
forced in a less rigid period of morals, then most fearfully demo- 
ralizing ; and likewise against the other blessings which a married 
clergy confer on a Christian community. 

On a broad and general view even of this maintenance part of 
the question, as it works practically among ourselves, there are 
many incidental advantages which the merest utilitarian must 
allow to counterbalance the afflicting penury, or at least straitened 
circumstances, of many among our })arochial clergy. Such in- 
quirers 
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quirers must consider not only how much Church wealth (we 
mean wealth arising out of the offerings or endowments received 
by a clergy) is thus to a certain extent withdrawn from church 
uses strictly so called ; but also how much temporal wealth is 
brought into the Church by the present system^ and devoted to 
what may fairly be called church uses ; the better maintenance 
of the clergy, the charities, and even in some cases the adornment 
of the sacred edifices. In a word, how many of the English 
clergy spend far more of their own — first on their professional 
education, Afterwards in the sphere of their professional duty — 
than they ever receive from it ! This arises, no doubt, from the 
respect in which the profession is held. But how many such 
valuable men would be repelled if they had to make the further 
sacrifice of domestic life ! 

Tn fine, you may make a sect, you may make a brotherhood, by 
imposing any test, however above nature or contrary to nature : — 
and your sect or your brotherhood will rise and fall, as did all the 
monastic orders, with sudden accesses and gradual j^aralyses of 
zeal — but that was immaterial ; whether the succession was kept 
up, or how the succession was kept up, regarded the order alone. 
But you cannot so make or maintain an order of clergy — an order 
which must be supplied in cold as well as excited, in rationalizing 
as well as in enthusiastic times. You cannot calculate on a sus- 
tained and perpetual effort to subdue and extirpate nature. To 
recruit a clergy who are to influence every class, cope with every 
adversary, meet the wants of a vast population in various degrees 
of intelligence and advancement, you must not look merely to 
the rare anti heroic virtues of which our nature affords specimens. 
You must disqualify none who might be useful, by unnecessary 
restrictions; you must condescend to, rather than haughtily pro- 
scribe, human weakness. A clergy all burning zeal, all vehement 
enthusiasm, all restless activity, would be a questionable blessing 
to any country: extreme fanaticism, extravagant superstition, alone 
would raise the more ambitious and enterprising above the high 
level. But among a sober and practical people like ourselves 
there must always be a strong counterpoise of moderation, good 
sense, and practical wisdom. Imperfect Christians as we arc, we 
do not stand in need of fiery missionaries every two or three years 
to reclaim us from our heathenism, and to teach us anew the 
primary elements of our faith. The constant infusion of youth 
into our clerical body is of itself (independent of sectarian rivalry) 
enough to keep us alive — of youth which in its generous ardour 
will be always looking out for some new principles which are to 
regenerate mankind: who have been Evangelicals — are now 
Puseyites — in ten years may be Arnoldines. 


The 
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The clergy in general must partake of the character of the 
people. Without assuming Lord Clarendon's well-known re- 
proach on the professional narrowness of mind and unfitness for 
the affairs of life to be quite obsolete — admitting the contracting 
influences of seclusion in country cures (if railroads will allow the 
deepest dells or the wildest mountain hamlet to be secluded) — 
the conscientious confinement of their minds to one class of litera- 
ture — the occupation of their whole thoughts by the severe duties of 
their calling — the temptation of breaking up into small sets and 
clerical cliques — still it is impossible that our clergy should not 
partake of the general intelligence, or that they should keep 
themselves entirely aloof from the general movement of the 
human mind. 

The great trial of the English clergy — the test of their fitness 
for the English people — is a distinct perception of their actual 
position as regards the rest of society. This perception must be 
realised, notwithstanding every attempt to bewilder them into a 
false idea of that superiority which they may and ought to 
possess, by skilful appeals to their jn-ide, by artfully disguised 
suggestions of self-sufficiency, and by perpetual persuasives that in 
the most exaggerated notions of their authority they are magnify- 
ing (jod, and not themselves. The real d&nger of the recent 
movement in the Church is the total isolation of the clergy from 
the sympathies, from the hearts, and from the understandings of 
the people. The energizers of the hour are a mere unintelligible 
enigma to the popular mind. 

Wc know very well all the sounding common-places that will be 
evoked by what we arc about to say — but we cannot afford space 
to forestall them : it is our simple duty to look steadily into the 
state of the world around us, and declare the results of our in- 
vestigation. The party to whom we allude have been straining 
themselves in a vain effort to resuscitate a dead system of things. 
The clergy can no longer command — but they may persuade 
with irresistible force ; their persuasion, however, must be purely 
moral and religious, as contradistinguished from sacerdotal per- 
suasion. Many causes, none indeed which ought to make us 
despair of their proper and legitimate influence, have altered 
their position. They no longer stand alone on an intellectual as 
well as a religious eminence. The awe in which they were in- 
vested as wiser as well as holier than the rest of mankind, has 
passed away ; they are not the exclusive, or even in any peculiar 
degree the pre-eminent cultivators of letters, of arts, or of philo- 
sophy. The mass of the clergy are,, no doubt, and must hence- 
forward be, inferior in general knowledge to many of the laity in 
their respective parishes ; and if, on the strength of their posi- 
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tion, on the sanctity of their ordination, they pretend to assume 
a superiority which they cannot support ; if, where they are not 
intellectually superior, they do not confine themselves entirely to 
their religious guidance — nay, if, being conscious of high talents, 
they do not exercise even that guidance with the modesty which 
ought always to belong to youth — which (to say truth) is very 
rarely wanting when the mind is really strong — but which is, in 
fact, the surest pledge of the real Christian temper and spirit — 
they will lose their proper power, by straining after that which 
is unattainable — which neither is nor can again be their pre- 
rogative. 

The knell of ecclesiastical avthority has rung : even in the 
Roman Catholic Church, notwithstanding its large apparent 
increase in many quarters — and great is still its influence upon 
the minds of men — \i^ power is a phantom. It is now a great con- 
federacy working togetlior for a common end ; not a body wielded 
at will, and governed and directed in all its movements by a 
despotic Head. 

The Pope holds Rome through the great, powders of Europe : 
if they were to withdraw their support, his own subjects w'ould 
reduce liim, as they often attempted of old but always failed, to a 
simple bishop ; if indeed young Italy would still endure his pre- 
sence. The kings, who were of old his vassals, arc his masters. 
In Austria the Church is the servant of the state: it has never 
shaken off the yoke imposed upon it by Joseph II. What 
may be called the spiritual mandates of the Pope are obeyed, 
even in Italy, according to the good will of the sovereign 
princes. He attempted to interdict the scientific meetings in 
Italy; they have been held in Tuscany, in the Austrian States, 
and even in Turin — this year they assemble in Naples. Even 
the puny despot of Modena has invited them. In Spain the 
work of spoliation, the secularization at least of conventual pro- 
perty, has hardly condescended to notice the remonstrances of 
the Roman Pontiff. In Cermany Roman Catholicism is still 
strong : it is strong in the old poetical and sesthetic feelings 
of the people in some parts, among the men of letters, the 
artists ; it is strong as the badge and distinction of one of the 
great political divisions, of the Austrian as counterbalancing 
the Prussian power ; it is strong in the contentions of its ad- 
versaries, in the three main sections — the religious Protestants, 
the Rationalists, and the Hegelians. But is the Roman Catho- 
licism of Germany a submissive, obedient faith ? One Hermes 
has been hardly suppressed, partly perhaps because his system 
was too abstruse and metaphysical even for Germany itself; 
But how long will it be before there is another and more popular 

Hermes ? 
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Hermes? * They’' (says the writer of a stranjre book, but with 
many things in it not less true because they are strange \ at all 
events, a very able man, and one who knows much of the real 
state of Germany), — * they who now hear the llegolitc lectures and 
read the O'Connell addresses of Romish literati, would hardly be- 
lieve that they emanated from t!ie children of that Church which 
condemned Galileo, and denounced all rebellion against the Lord's 
anointed. But besides the politic reliixations of disri])linc on the 
part of the Romish Church towards those without, her own clergy 
plainly indicate a tendency to reject, as unscriptiiral or intolerable, 
many of her observances. They chiefly insist on the use of the 
vernacular tongue, the abolition of celibacy, communion in both 
kinds, the reform of the confessional, and the abridgment of the 
Papal authority. Although some are actuated l)y an inhdel 
impatience, others are truly seeking the well-being of the Church; 
and although Mahler — whose fair pictures of his mother make 
one w'isli that they were true, and that he did not know their 
falseness — quieted matters for a time by his moral influence and 
apologetic a<lroilness, yet the principles at work will not long 
leave these objects unattained.* * Since this gentleman wrote the 
affair has assumed a very formidable shape. The movement of 
the Ronge party has already swept like a torrent from west to 
east, freftn north to south, A new Reformation is organized. 

Among ourselves we will not dwell on the total abrogation of 
all real authority in those who hold the place of rulers in our 
Church. What is the case in the quarter where obedience is 
the very vital principle of the system? In the words of that 
remarkable letter to Sir R. Inglis, which we have already more 
than once cited, ‘ The tractarians, obedient in theory, and loyal, 
not to their own diocesans, but to their own ideas of what their 
diocesans should siiy and do, go a-head of, reprove, and teach 
the Bishops of the Church, without any commission, without the 
thought or pretence of apostolic authority so to do.’ Here and 
there we have some desperate, ostentatious act of submission, 
endured with the air of a martyr. What can a bishop do by 
power even over his clergy ? What, may he not do by gentle 
influence ? 

All this may be very melancholy, and to those who have less 
faith in the vital powers of Christianity, in whatever form it may 

* ‘ Moral Phenomena of Germany,' by Thomas Carlyle, E^. ‘ Ilehold (here are 
(wo Percies in the field !’ — of Germany. This gentleman holds very diflereiit prin- 
ciples (principles akin to those of Mr. Henry Drummond) from the original Thomas 
Carlyle, neither does he write in Carlylese. We wish we could have given more of 
this liis first perfumiauce — but his vein is so evidently a rich one that we may safely 
count on a future (we hope a sjjeedy) opportunity of making our readers better ac- 
quainted with him, 

2 B 2 adapt 
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adapt itself to the infinite varieties of the human mind, and to 
every stage of civilization, it may lead to utter despair. But 
let lis rather look back to the causes of this decay of authority 
with quiet impartiality. Nothing is more easy than to denounce 
the infidelity of the age — to deplore the irrevocable past — with the 
almost enviable unfairness, though not always with the beautiful 
feeling and eloquence of the author of the ‘ Mores Catholici,’ to 
recall all that was poetical, tranquil, holy, in what that writer is 
pleased to call the Ages of Faith, and to be totally silent on the un- 
utterable miseries, and crimes, and cruelties of those fierce times. 
But trace the growth of ecclesiastical power, and we trace its de- 
cay. The one legitimate extreme penalty which belongs to the 
Church, however that Church may be ruled, is excommunication. 
Penance in its various forms can, of course, only be enforced on 
a reluctant member by the dread of that last and capital punish- 
ment. No sooner had the Homan emperors been converted to 
Christianity than excommunication became connected with civil 
disabilities. It was not merely a religious, but likewise a secular 
punishment. In the high days of ecclesiastical power it even 
smote, as it were, the State itself with civil disability. The ex- 
communicated king, according to the loftiest theory, was thereby 
deposed. Even where the sentence of deposition was either not 
issued, or was despised by the refractory son of the Church, public 
opinion infiicted a kind of civil disability. Hie excommunicated 
monarch was, even to his subjects, as it were, a leper, and all 
allegiance ivliich he might still receive or enforce was at best 
doubtful and precarious. But by the constitution of most king- 
doms, by the great common law of Europe, excommunication has 
entirely lost this alliance with civil disability. Sonic privileges 
may still be withheld, some ofiices be refused to dissentients from 
the dominant faith, from those who are self- excommunicated 
(for all separation is self- excommunication) from the Church, 
whether it call itself Catholic, or be a national or otherwise self- 
incorporated society — but that is all. 

Beyond this ; that kind of civil incapacity which w.as inflicted 
by public o])inion, that opeq or that tacit ])roscription which dooms 
those without the pale of the Church to inferiority, has likewise, 
for the most part, practically disappeared. The sympathies of 
men are so entirely in favour of toleration, that the Roman 
Catholic Church, as well as every the smallest sect (of which 
the theory equalfy is, and must be, exclusive salvation w'ithin its 
own or some limited pale) is perpetually at issue with its own 
principle. Its authority is gone when men can despise that au- 
thority and be none the worse, either as to their worldly situation 
or their estimation in society, and where they themselves dread 
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no eternal consequences. Where excommunication does not cer- 
tainly imply (if unrepealed) absolute exclusion from heaven, 
where it has lost its spiritual as well as its temporal terrors, then 
and there its power has cither altogether ceased, or is so reduced 
as almost to be deprived of its controlling: efticacy. When any 
one may in a Roman Catholic country become a Protestant (ex- 
cepting where feuds, as in Ireland, run high), however he may 
distress his friends or family, without losing caste ; where a man 
excluded from one religious community (at least on purely re- 
ligious grounds) is at once received into another — what is excom- 
munication ? It is already incurred by the voluntary renuncia- 
tion of relationship. I banish you, says, with Coriolanus, every 
proud or at least self-confident seceder. But if deprived of this 
ultima ratio, how shall ecclesiastical authority enforce its smaller 
])cnaltics for smaller offences ? The conscience of the individual 
has become his sole judge ; whether he fears or whether he 
defies Church censure, absolutely depends on his own individual 
conviction of the validity or invalidity of (church censure. If, 
indeed, we bemoan the loss of godly discipline, if we think 
those wiser or more safe who still bow themselves to its humili- 
ating and it may be sanctifying control, we should first reiuciiiber 
that it was because it ceased to be godly discipline, and stooped 
to be w'orldly discipline, that it has been so entirely lost. And 
was ])enitential discipline so efficacious? All that we know of 
the state of morals and of manners, when it was at its height, is 
not much in its favour. According to our own modes of feeling 
arc we quite sure that doing penance and being put to ripen 
shame would be productive of inward contrition? and notwitli- 
standing the contempt and pity which is felt and expressed 
towards our degenerate age, we believe that our aversion to osten- 
tatious penitence, to that self-atoning confrontation of shame, is a 
sign of our moral advancement, of our genuine rather than aifected 
religious sensibility. 

What mission, then, remains to the clergy in a state of society 
which thus repudiates their authority i The noblest, the most 
sublime, because the most quietly, secretly, unostentatiously, bene- 
ficent ; in many, perhaps in most places, ill -rewarded, often en- 
tirely disinterested service ; and that without awakening the old 
justifiable jealousies, and therefore without encountering the 
hostility, which perpetually struggled against a presumptuous, 
arrogant, dictatorial, meddling, sacerdotal power, ^''o be the 
administrators of the holy, the sanctifying sacraments of our 
faith ; to be the ministers of a Church ceremoniiil, simple, but 
solemn, affecting, impressive — a ceremonial not to be regulated 
by pedantic adherence to antiquated forms, but Instinct with 

spiritual 
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spiritual life ; not the revival of a symbolism, which has ceased to 
be a language, and become a hieroglyphic — a hieroglyphic with- 
out a Champollion ; neither a sort of manual exercise of Church 
postures, which have lost their meaning — an orderly parade of 
genuflexion, and band-clasping, and bowing the head; — but a 
ceremonial set forth, if possible, with all that is grand and 
beautiful in art (for nothing is grand or beautiful which has not 
an infelt harmony with its purpose) — the most solemn and 
effective music, the purest and mf)st impressive architecture — 
everything which may separate the worship of God from the 
ordinary and vulgar daily life of man — all that really enforces 
reverence — excludes the world ; calms, elevates, truly spiritualizes 
the soul — all which asserts, heightens, purifies devotion — that de- 
votion daily fed and maintained, where it may be practicable, 
with daily service. The mission of the clergy is to be more than 
the preachers of the Gos}>cl, the example of the Gospel in all 
its assiduous and active love. In each parish throughout the 
kingdom to head the model family of order, of peac;e, of piety, 
of cheerfulness, of contented ness, of resignation in allliction, of 
hopefulness under all circumstances. To be the almoner (the 
supplementary almoner over and above the necessarily hard mea- 
sure of legal alms) of those who cannot be their own. To be 
the ruler, as such a clergy will be, by the homely poetic precept 
of domestic life ; 

‘ And if she rule him, never shows she rules.* 

The religion of such a clergy will not be the religion of the 
thirteenth century, nor of the ninth century, nor of the fourth 
century, but it will be the, in many resj)ccts, better religion of 
the nineteenth. Let us boldly say that the rude and gross and 
material piety of former ages w'as an easy task as compared to 
rational, intelligent piety in the present. Mere force is not 
strength, but force under command. The cilice and the scourge 
arc but coarse and vulgar expedients to subdue the will to the 
yoke of Christian faith and love. What is the most flagellant 
asceticism, the maceration of the body, to the self-denial of a great 
mind, above all the transitory excitement, the bustle and fashion of 
the religionism of his day, but sternly and hopefully striving for 
the truth, holding with steady equipoise the balance of reason and 
faith ? 

Of all tjiings, such a clergy will be utterly abhorrent to all 
tampering wdth truth; they wdll place themselves high above 
even the suspicion of profiling by untruth — not, w^e grieve to say, 
under existing circumstances, the least difficult of our trials. 
For among a truth-loving people like ourselves — at least com- 
paratively 
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paratlvely truth-loving — the sure effect of the slightest dishonesty 
of purpose or language >vill be the total estrangement of the con- 
fidence and the respect of the people. 


‘ Thus, then it is * (writes one of the biographers of the Saints) : 
^ some there are which have no memorial, and are as tliough they have 
‘ never been ; others are known to have lived and died, and are known 
‘ in little else : they have left a name, but they have left nothing besides ; 
‘ or the place of their birth, or of their abode, or of their death, or some 
‘ one or other striking incident of their life gives a character to their 
‘ memory ; or they are known by martyrologies, or services, or by the 
‘ traditions of a neighbourhood, or by the titles or decorations of a 
‘ church ,• or tliey arc known by certain miraculous interpositions which 
‘ are attributed to tlicm ; or their deeds and sufferings belong to coun- 
‘ tries far away, and the report of them conics musical and low over the 
‘ broad sea. iSuch are some of the small elements which, when more is 
‘ not hioxen, faith is fain to receive, lore dwells on, meditation unfolds, 
‘ disposes find forms, till hy the sympathy of many minds, and the 
‘ concert of many voices, and the lapse of many years, a certain whole 
^figure is developed with words and actions, a history and a character. 


‘ which is indeed hut the portrait of the oriyinal, yet is as much as a 
^portrait, an imitation rathex than a copy, a. lihcncss on the whole ; 

* hut in its particulars more or less the work of imagination. It is but 

* I fiHiirfiiiH lliif iisfalj^gii iitnjMilli ; it is the truth under assumed con- 

‘ om a true idea, yet hy inaccurate or defective 

‘ means ofexhwitwn ; it savours of the aye, yet it is the offspring froxn 
‘ what is spiritual and everlasting. It is the picture of a Saint, who 


^ did other miracles, if not these ; who went through sufferings, who 


‘ wrought righteousness, who died in faitli and peace — of tliis wc arc 
‘ sure ; we are not sure, should it so happen, of llic when, the wliere, 
‘ the how, the w hy, and the whence.’ — Life of St. Gundleus, pp. 4, 6. 


There is a work of wliich our readers perhaps have heard 
much, but know little ; the ‘ Life of Jesus/ by Strauss. Wc have 
sometimes contemplated an attempt to give our readers some 
notion of this book, but have been deterred partly by general 
doubts as to tlic expediency of such a course ; partly by the diffi- 
culty of fairly translating the peculiar mode of thought and ex- 
pression, which is not merely German, but German according to 
a special philosophy — that of Hegel. It is done to our hands by 
this unconscious Hegclite; alter a few words, and we are reading 
Strauss, unfolding the process by which grew up the great Myth 
of Christianity ; and if this be the legitimate principle of Christian 
history, what criterion of superior credibility have the four Gospels 
over the fifth by S. Bonaventure and Mr. Oakley, recently pub- 
lished for the edification of the English Church? 

We have quoted but one sample; we could easily give fifty in 
the same strain. It is a serious question to deal with a peasantry 
in whom legendary faith has been, as it were, a part of their bap- 
tismal 
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tismal creeds who have been nursed^ and cradled, and matured 
in this atmosphere of religious fiction, lest, when we pluck up 
the tares, we pluck up the wheat also. But deliberately to load 
Christianity again with all the lies of which it has gradually dis- 
burthened itself, appears to us the worst kind of infidelity both 
in its origin and in its consequences ; infidelity as implying total 
mistrust in the plain Christianity of the Bible ; infidelity as 
shaking the belief in all religious truth. It may be well to have the 
tenderest compassion for those who have been taught to worship 
relics, or to kneel in supplication before the image of the Virgin ; 
but to attempt to force back, especially on an unimaginative 
people, an antiquated superstition, is assuredly one of the most 
debasing offices to which high tsilents, that greatest and most 
perilous gift of God, can degrade themselves. If mankind has 
no alternative between the full, unquestioning, all-embracing, all- 
worshipping faith of the middle ages, and no faith at all, wdiat 
must be the result with the reasoning and reflecting part of it ? 
To this question we await an answer ; but let this question be 
answered by those only who have considered it calmly, under ik) 
preconceived system, in all its bearings on the temporal and on 
the eternal interests of mankind. 


Art. II, — The Ecclesiastical Architecture of Irelaml^ anterior 
to the Anglo-Norman Invasion; comprising an Essay on the 
Origin and Uses of the Round Toicers of Ireland. By George 
Petrie, V.P.R.T.A. (Being Vol. XX. of The Transactions 
of the Royal Irish Academy.^ Dublin. 4to. 1815. 

W E have taken up this beautiful work of Mr. Petrie’s with the 
interest due to one of the most curious of antiquarian re- 
searches, and laid it down with no little gratitude for the tempo- 
rary relief and respite which it offers to those dreary, cheerless 
contemplations with which the present and past history of Ireland 
is so thickly beset. A man without family pride, and a nation 
whose present life seems full of poverty, turbulence, sedition, and 
bloodshed, while its past records present at first sight little but a 
blank of barbarism, are destitute of one of the most ennobling in- 
centives to reformation or improvement. And to an ignorance of 
the past history of Ireland must be attributed much of that indif- 
ference, amounting even to false shame, with which Irishmen in 
English society sometimes venture to depreciate, and even disown 
their country. While to a remembrance of the same history, 
however vague and obscure, and overlaid with legends and super- 
stitions. 
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stitions, we may trace many of those high and even holy instincts 
which redeem the other faults of the Irish peasantry. 

And to the same ignorance may be attributed much of th»it 
weariness and hopelessness (stronger words need not be used) 
with which the prospects of Ireland are too often regarded even 
by educated Englishmen. Ilefore us^ jbehind us, all around us, 
on every-side, to superRcial eyes thpre seems to open a wilderness 
of untilled ground ; whose very luxuriance vents itself only in the 
rankness of its weeds. In the past worldliness and impotency of a 
Church whose present zeal is little understood — in the extravagance 
and extortions of a race of landlords which now has all but past 
away, though the sons are reaping the whirlwind which the fathers 
have sown — in the religious distractions of age after age — and in 
the petty marauding vexatious series of burnings, and masssicres, 
and plunderings, and perjuries, which constitute the wars of Ire- 
land from the beginning of the English Invasion to the final sub- 
jugation of the whole island, there is scarcely a single feature which 
can interesif or attract. The whole scene is dark and dismal. 

And yet there was a time when Ireland was the light of 
the world. In the same ages in which knowledge and philo- 
sophy and wcj;^ ^way over the whole surface of the 

known globe,, under nh"S fhvjiges of barbarians, the neglect of 
em{)efors,'{he '’seisin and heresies of Christians, and the disor- 
ganisation of a corrupted and crumbling empire, Ireland offered 
a refuge and a school, in which the light was kept burning, and 
from thence spread once more over the greater part of Europe?. 
‘Sola Britannia,’ says Brucker (Hist. Philos., vol. iii. p. 575), 
‘ literarum cultu felix insula cxules Musas patentibus ulnis am- 
plexa, profugam cum reliquis litcris philosophiam cultu squa- 
loreque deformem vixque dignoscendam recepit, et' in ainplexus 
admisit suos. Id imprunis, et jure quodarn suo ad Hihemiam 
pertirijet, quo hoc seculo Angli literarum addiscendarum causa adkuc 
proficisci solehant' 

‘ riiave long wished,’ said Dr. Johnson, ' that the Irish litera- 
ture were cultivated. Ireland is known by tradition to have been 
once the seat of piety and learning ; and surely it would be very 
acceptable to all those who are curious either in the original of 
nations, or the affinities of languages, to be fully informed of the 
revolution of a people so ancient and once so illustrious.* (Bos- 
well, vol. ii. p. 77.) ‘In Mexico and Peru,’ says Sir William 
Temple (Of Ancient and Modern Learning), ‘ before the least 
use or mention of letters, there was remaining among them 
the knowledge of what had passed in those mighty nations and 
governments for many ages. Whereas in Ireland, that is said to 
have flourished in books and learning before they had made much 

progress 
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propfress in Gaul or Britany, there are now hardly any traces left 
of what passed there before the conquest made of that country by 
the ll)nglish in Henry II/s time/ 

If it is asked how the records of tliis period have been so lost 
or hidden — the answer is, first by the ravages of the Danes — then 
by the internal quarrels and predatory incursions of the numerous 
petty princes, between whom Ireland was divided — then by the 
English Invasion — then by the plunder and ravages of the Re- 
formation — then by the outrages of the Puritans under Oliver 
Cromwell — then by tlie neglect, and indifference, and ignorance 
of the Anglo-Irish, who succeeded to the confiscated properties — 
and, lastly, by the mistaken prejudice and ill-directed zeal which, 
latterly has endeavoured to unite Ireland to England rather by 
effacing the vestiges and affections of Irish nationality, than by 
consecrating and developing them as a grand portion of the 
common treasure of the British empire. 

And yet, notwithstanding these various forms of destruction, a 
vast number of most interesting relics exist in Ireland, some 
already brought to lii^ht, and others still capable of recovery, 
which bring us at once into contact with the sixth and seventh 
centuries, with a degree of reality and evidence surpassing perhaps 
that of any ecclesiastical remains of antiquity in the world. 

Of the architectural portions of these relics Mr. Petrie has 
given a minute and detailed account in his present volume ; and 
we propose to mention a few others, principally from information 
supplied by his own researches, in the hope of drawing more 
general attention to a subject little studied even in Ireland, but 
one full of interest and importance. 

Its interest lies chiefly in the fact that in the sixth and 
seventh centuries Ireland, beyond a doubt, became an extra- 
ordinary instrument for the preservation and diffusion of the 
Truth. Though comparatively little has been done in extract- 
ing from the Irish manuscripts still in existence the infor- 
mation which they conUin on this subject, the following facts 
are undoubted : — 1. Notwithstanding the unsettled condition of 
civil society in Ireland at that period, the Christian Church did 
make an extraordinary progress, and produce an immense num- 
ber of holy men and devoted missionaries, the memory of whom 
is still "preserved in the popular name of Ireland, — Insula 
Sanctorum — the Isle of Saints. 2. It was the resort of Christians 
for the purpose both of instruction and religious discipline from 
England, from Wales, from France, from Italy, from Germany, 
as Athens or Alexandria were the schools of a preceding age. 
3. These students ^ were gathered in vast bodies, who in many 
instances were not only taught but supported and fed at the ex- 
pense 
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pcnse of religious communities : as at Armagh^ Clonarcl, Mungret 
near Limerick, Clonmacnoisc, Bangor, and many other places.* 
4. Missionaries were sent out from it, under the followers of 
Colurnba and others, to Wales, to Scotland, to England, to France, 
to Germany, to Italy, and to Iceland, who founded celebrated 
monasteries, and brought with them a variety of arts connected 
with the offices of religion. 5. It is clear that Ireland in those 
times was, like the rest of Christendom, not yet subjugated to 
Rome, nor to any considerable degree infected with religious 
errors. Whatever trace of these is found in the later records of 
this period disappear in the older annals : and the progress of 
invention and falsification may easily be traced ; and thus this 
portion of Irish history offers a wide and peaceful field, in which 
lovers of their country and of its ancient glory may expatiate 
without collision or jealousy. 

These facts are proved, not by legendary lives of saints or the 
exaggerations of a national poetry, but by the concurrent testi- 
mony of foreign and independent witnesses. And the question 
still to be solved is this, — by what means was this great work 
achieved under circumstances apparently so unhivourable ? 

Four of these means may be seen faintly indicated in the brief 
annals of the times which have hitherto been examined. In the 
first place, Colurnba and his followers seem uniformly to have 
acted on the principle derived from their predecessors, of gathering 
their clergy, both secular and regular, into organised collegiate 
bodies. In the second place, a close connexion appears to have 
been established between these bodies and the ’episcopal order of 
the Church — a connexion indeed very different from the relation 
which would exist between collegiate bodies formed in the present 
day and the bishops of the dioceses in which they may be placed 
— since bishops were often at the head of them, and still oftener 
were inferior members of the body subject to their abbot, as in 
the well-known instance of the abbot of Iona; or as a bishop 
holding a prebendal stall in his own cathedral is subject as a pre- 
bendary to his dean, while his dean as a priest is subject to him- 
self as a bishop. Thirdly, these collegiate bodies, or monasteries, 
improperly so called, were for the most part formed upon .a plan 
essentially different from cither the solitary retirements of Eastern * 
monks, or the ascetic system of the Benedictines. They were 
great schools, of which education wa»the chief object; and those 
who have ever practically examined the working of monasticism 
will comprehend* the importance of this distinction. Fourthly, 
as far as we can judge, classical literature, and especially the 

There were 7000 at Armagh. Compare the numben at Oxford : e. g, 30,000. 

Greek 
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Greek language, formed an integral part of the course of in- 
struction pursued in these seminaries ; and that, at a period, 
when from the rest of Europe the traces of Greek literature were 
rapidly vanishing. The importance of this fact will be best under- 
stood by an historical cxcimination of the progress both of society 
and of the human mind, wherever Greek literature has been pro- 
foundly and generally studied, and of the influence which the 
same study has exercised in stimulating and developing the intel- 
lectual powers, 

1 1 is, however, no part of our intention at present to enter into 
a fuller discussion of these facts, which can only be extracted and 
confirmed from a minute induction of particulars scattered over a 
wide range of records, many of them unedited. Our present busi- 
ness is with the architectural remains of that period ; and of these 
the most interesting and prominent specimens arc the Round 
Towers which have proved the occasion of Mr. Petrie's disqui- 
sition. It must be unnecessary to say that these structures have 
for centuries formed the stumbling-block of antiquarians. 7\all, 
slender, cylindrical, cone- topped piles, too small for habitations, 
too simple for ornament, too vast for mere ‘appendages to the little 
buildings with which they seem to have been connected — too uni- 
forni in construction to be accidental caprices of taste, and yet too 
varied to be all reduced under one age — rising up, as they often 
do, among the bleakest mountains, by a gloomy lake, or on some 
desolate island, or even from a group of ruins clustered round 
them by ages later than their own, as on the rock of Cashel, they 
produce a singular clfect of mysterious ghostlike grandeur — far 
beyond any composition of the most elaborate architecture. 

And their effect upon the understandings of the beholders has 
been scarcely less surprising than upon their imaginations and feel- 
ings. It is impossible to enter on Mr. Petrie's own theory of the 
Round Towers, without adverting to the -severe yet merciful inge- 
nuity with which he has anatomised the theories of too many of 
his predecessors. We have all heard of Aristotle’s logic. Some 
of us may have read of a new system of ladies’ logic which has 
been recently propounded in a popular though not very grave 
])ublication. I5ut there is also, it would appear, an antiquarian 
logic, very different from either, which has been largely employed 
in the present discussion, before Mr. Petrie thought it necessary 
to recur to the dry anil more painful process of investigating 
facts. A long and not useless treatise might be devoted to this 
subject, which might embrace many other antirfuarian researches 
besides the jircscnt, and be illustrated by the practice of not a 
few well-known writers. But two or three heads of syllogisms 
may be sufficient for our purpose. 


One 
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One of these may be entitled the argument from hearsay^ the 
‘ somebody-told-me ’ syllogism, which, by a very easy and simple 
process, a short series of expert and courageous writers may at 
any time convert into an argument from umlisputablc testimony. 
For instance, Giraldus asserts that the Round Towers were 
built ‘ morepatricet or in a mode peculiar to the country ’ {Inquiry ^ 
p. 5, pt. 1, s. 1). To overturn this assertion, in company with a 
multitude of others by the same writer. Lynch, the author of 
‘ Cambrensis Eversus,* in 1G()2, ventures to hint that there is ‘ a 
report ’ to the contrary — that they arc said to have been erected 
by the Danes. In 1684 Peter Walsh takes courage, and trans- 
lating nearly word for word the statement of Lynch, sli])s at the 
same time by a bold stroke of legerdemain the ‘ it is said ' into 
‘ it is most certain.’ Fortified by this authority, Dr. Molyneux 
insists on the same theory. And in the beginning of this century, 
Ledw'ich, who in this as in many other ])oints has exhibited, of 
all writers on Irish history, the most intrepid conscience, comes 
forward boldly claim in support of the same hypothesis the 
whole series of authorities, during a s])acc of 542 years, from 
Cambrensis to M(dyneux inclusive — Cambrensis having positively 
affirmed the contrary. 

Another mode of reasoning is the argument ' anon existontibus/ 
or the proof from things that never existed. Thus Dr. Molyneux 
convinces us that nothing was more likely than that the T)anes 
should erect in Ireland buildings like those which they had left in 
their own country, and therefore that the Round Towers were 
erected by the Danes. It is true that a remorseless and unpatri- 
otic Dane declares that his countrymen never possessed on their 
own shores any buildings of the kind. Rut Denmark is at a 
considerable distance, and little visited by travellers ; and under 
similar conditions the argument may at any time be safely em- 
ployed, and with very great effect, provided the existence of the 
non-existent facts be boldly assumed, and cannot readily be dis- 
proved. — Or again, the peculiar occurrence of Round 1 owers in 
Ireland is explained by Mr. Beauford {Inquiry, p. 31) from the 
well-known fact of the Gaursor Persian ISlagi overrunning Europe 
in the time of Constantine ; and the explanation will be perfectly 
satisfactory till the reader looks into history, and finds that no 
such ^overrunning’ ever occurred. — Or again, the Round Towers 
were observatories — because the four windows arc uniformly placed 
at the four cardinal points ; a solution which we eagerly eiiflbrace 
till we stumble on towers with five apertures; others with three, 
and others commanding all the points of the compass. 

Another argument is that of analogy drawn * a rebus toto 
coelo differentibus ’ — from things having no analogy whatever. The 
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reader will find an admirable illustration of the form in p. 75 of 
Mr. Petrie’s work. He has only to compare a Round Tower 
with the drawings there given of the Nuraghes of Sardinia — the 
tall, slender, simple shaft of the one with the central cone of the 
other standing on a square base, and having four small cones at 
the angles connected with a parapet- wall — in order to recognise 
at once their perfect similarity, and deduce from the analogy 
without difliculty the Phcenician origin of both. 

Another form is the well-known reasoning from etymology. 
But the use of this is so common, and the instances so abundant, 
that we need only allude to it. The Irish language, whose 
manuscripts arc unknown, spelling uncertain, origin obscure, 
and glossaries rare, affords peculiar facilities for the employment 
of this argument. And assuming the well-known fundamental 
principle that in deducing etymologies consonants go for very 
little, and vowels for nothing at all, there is nothing which may 
not be proved by it. General Valiancy and Sir William Betham 
may perhaps claim the palm of dexterity in the* use of this most 
powerful and versatile instrument of antiquarian research. 

Another variety is that from Irish history. • To this General 
Valiancy has referred for a multitude of facts respecting the 
Druids and the fire-worshippers in Ireland ; for the reformation 
of that worship by Mogh Nuadhat, or the Magus of the New 
Law, otherwise called Airgiod-lamh, or Silver- hand {Inquiry^ 
p. 27) ; for the Fomorians or African Sea champions, who came 
to Ireland a few centuries after the deluge, and taught the natives 
to build with lime and stone ; for the adoration of Crom Cruach ; 
and for. the introduction of fire-worship by a certain draoi named 
Midhghc, a corruption of Maguisch, which in Persian signifies 
‘ nailed by the cars ’ — together with a number of other events 
which would be indisputably coaclusive to the fact that the Round 
Towers were created for the worship of fire — provided only we 
could find the histories in which the facts themselves arc recorded. 
But General Valiancy having forgotten to give any references, 
and all inquiries hitherto made to discover them having failed, 
this slight confirmation is still wanting. 

Perhaps we may place separately the argument from ma- 
nuscripts. Thus General Valiancy quotes from the glossary 
of Cormac, and Mr. D’Alton from the Psalter of Cashel, 
and Dr. O’Conor from the Annals of the Four Masters. If 
indee^'d such men as Mr. Petrie are close at hand, who will 
provokingly interfere ; who will look into the manuscripts 
themselves; who will wonder at omissions and insertions, which 
produce a perplexing contrariety between the original manu- 
script and the quotations; who will teasingly and tiresomely 
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inquire into the real meaning of words, and even use painful 
expressions like garbling and inventing— then indeed we would 
recommend that this mode of proof should be used with great 
caution. And perhaps henceforth it must be dropped, or used 
with far less boldness than hitherto in the case of Irish re- 
cords, which are beginning to attract the attention of scholars. 
If used at all, as by some former Irish antiquarians in some of 
their speculations, the references should be carefully confined to 
such manuscripts as are either wholly illegible, or can nowhere 
be found. 

We may close our list with the argument ‘ k Museo Britannico,' 
or if named from the work chiefly employed in the present contro- 
versy, the argument Psalterio Cassiolcnsi,* from the Psalter of 
Cashel. A copious illustration of this kind of argument may be 
found on another subject in Lauder’s ' Detection of the Plagiarisms 
of Milton’ — all the finer parts of whose poems he had discovered 
in a variety of Latin poems, which were to be found somewhere 
or another, no one knew where, in the Bodleian Library. What 
the Bodleian Library was to Mr. Lauder, the British Museum 
has been to more than one ingenious writer on the Hound 
'J Wers. Mr. D’ Alton and Miss Beauford have referred largely 
for the most important confirmation of the fire theory to the 
Psalter of Cashel and the Psiilter of Tarn ; documents evidently 
of the highest antiquity and authority, and whose testimony must 
at once set the question at rest. Unhappily their references are 
all traceable up to one source, a little abridgment of the English 
translation of Keating’s History of Ireland by Mr. Coraerford, 
who unhappily also appears to have known nothing of any Irisli 
authorities. Still more unhappily, and to the cruel disappoint- 
ment of Irish antiquarians, who would give their heads to obtain 
a sight of either of the volumes referred to, all notice of their 
locality, of the time of their inspection, and of the nature of the 
context, has been accidentally omitted by the quoters. No clue 
to the discovery of these points can be traced beyond a vague hint 
in another writer, Mr. O’Reilly, that they are said to be in the 
British Museum. Still more unhappily, even this intimation is 
coupled with a suspicion that the saying is probably not true ; 
and, most unhappily of all, those who know most of the history of 
Irish manuscripts have reason to doubt not only if the Psalter 
of Cashel exists anywhere at this present day, but also if tlic 
Psalter of Tara ever existed at all. 

But we must not dwell more on a part of the subject which 
Mr. Petrie has discussed with as much accuracy as delicacy and 
forbearance. Our readers, we suspect, possess the same amount 
of information on the state of Ireland which has been attained by 

Englishmen 
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Englishmen in general, and which is about equal to that which 
we enjoy of the interior of Africa ; and they will be more disposed 
to ask what a Round T ower is than what it is not ; — 

‘ These towers, then, arc rotund, cylindrical structures, usually 
tapering upwards, and varying in height from fifty to perhaps one 
hundred and fifty feet ; and in external circumference, at the base, from 
forty to sixty feet, or somewhat more. They have usually a circular, 
projecting base, consisting of one, two, or three steps, or plinths, and 
are finished at the top with a conical roof of stone, which frequently, as 
there is every reason to believe, terminated with a cross formed of a 
. single stone. The wall, towards the base, is never less than three feet 
ill thickness, hut is usually more, and occasionally five feet, being 
always in accordance with the general proportions ol the building. In 
the interior they are divided into stories, varying in number from four 
to eight, as the height of the tower permitted, and usually about twelve 
feet in height. These stories arc marked cither by ])rojccting belts of 
stone, set-oils or ledges, or holes in the wall to receive joists, on which 
rested the floors, which were almost always of wood. In the upper- 
most of these stories the wall is perforated by two, four, five, six, or 
eight apertures, hut most usually four, which sometimes face the car- 
dinal points, and sometimes not. The lowest story, or rather its place, 
is sometimes composed of solid masonry, and when not so, it has never 
any aperture to light it. In the second story the wall is usually per- 
forated by the entrance doorway, which is generally from eight to thirty 
feet from the ground, and only large enough to admit a single person at 
a time. The intermediate stories are each lighted by a single aperture, 
placed variously, and usually of very small size, though in several in- 
stances that directly over the doorway is of a size little less than that of 
the doorway, and would appear to be intended as a second entrance. 

' ‘ In their nisisonic construction they present a^ionsiderahle variety : 

\biit the generality of them are built in that kind of careful masonry 
called spawled rubble, in which small stones, shaped by the hammer, 
ill default of suitable stones at hand, are placed in every interstice of the 
larger stones, so that very little mortar appears to be intermixed in the 
body of the wall ; and thus the outside of spawled masonry, especially, 
presents an almost uninterrupted surface of stone, supplementary 
splinters being carefully inserted in the joints of the undried wall. 
Such, also, is the style of masonry of the most ancient churches ; but 
it should be added that, in the interior of the w'alls of both, grouting is 
.abundantly used. In some instances, however, the towers present a 
surf.jce of ashlar masonry, — but rarely laid in courses perfectly regular, 
— both externally aftd internally, though more usually on the exterior 
only ; and, in a few instances, the lower portion of the towers exhibit 
less of regularity than the upper parts. 

‘ In their architectural features an equal diversity of style is observ- 
able ; and of these the doorway is the most remarkable. When the 
tower is of rubble masonry, the doorways seldom present any decora- 
tions, and are either quadrangular, and covered with a lintel of a single 
stone of great size, or semicircular-headed, either by the construction of 
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a regular arch or the cutting of a single stone. There are, however, two 
instances of very richly decorated doorways in towers of this descrip- 
tion, namely, those of Kildare and Timahoe. In the more regularly 
constructed towers the d«)orw’ays are always arched semi-circularly, and 
are usually ornamented with architraves, or bunds, on their external 
faces. The upper apertures but very rarely present any decorations, 
and are most usually of a quadrangular form. They are, however, 
sometimes semicircular-headed, and still often present the triangular or 
Btiaight-sided arch. I should further add, that in the construction of 
these apertures very frequent examples occur of that kind of masonry, 
consisting of long and short stones alternately, now generally considered 
bv antiquaries as a characteristic of Saxon architecture in England.*-— 
pp. 355-357. 

With respect to the origin and use of these mysterious struc- 
tures, we fear that to many readers Mr. Petrie’s solution of the 
problem wdll be productive of some disap])ointnicnt. Its sim- 
plicity dispels that charm of doubt and wonder which has hitherto 
surrounded them like a hazy atmosphere, distorting and refracting 
every view which has been taken of them. Its comprehensiveiie.ss 
will act as a most uninteresting sedative to the animated belli- 
gercnits of the contending theories; and its rigid imperturbable 
appeal to facts, to actual admeasurements,^ accurate surveys, and 
personal research both into buildings and into manuscripts, will 
cotisiderably damp that free and ardent spirit of speculation which 
has hitherto expatiated, with so much of boldness and delight, in 
Paganism, Buddhism, Gaurism, and the mythical ages of Irish 
history, without the fear of being surprised or detected by a single 
historical policeman. 

‘ The towxrs have been all subjected to a careful examination, and 
their peculiarities accurately noticed ; while our ancient records, and 
every other probable source of information, have been searched for such 
facts or notices as might contribute to throw light upon their history. I 
have even gone further: 1 have examined, tor the purpose of compa- 
rison w'ith the towers, not only all the vestiges of early Christian archi- 
tecture remaining in Ireland, but also those of monuments of known or 
probable pagan origin. The results, I trust, will be found satisfactory, 
and will suffice to establish, beyond 4111 reasonable doubt, the following 
conclusions : — 

‘ I. That the towers are of Christian and ecclesiastical origin, and 
were erected at various periods between the fifth and thirteenth cen- 
turies. II. That they were designed to answer, at least, a twofold use, 
namely, to serve as belfries, and as keeps, or places of strength, in 
which the sacred utensils, books, relics, and other valuables were depo- 
sited, and into which the ecclesiastics, to whom they belonged, could 
retire for security in cases of sudden predatory attack. III. That they 
were probably also used, when occasion required, as beacons and watch- 
towers. 
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‘ These conclusions, which have been already advocated separately by 
many distinguished antiquaries — among whom are Molyneux, I^edwich, 
Pinkerton Sir Walter Scott, Montmorenci, Brewer, and Otway — will 
be proved by the following evidences 

* For the first conclusion, namely, that the towers are of Christian 
origin: — 1. The towers are never found unconnected with ancient 
ecclesiastical foundations. 2. Their architectural styles exhibit no 
features or peculiarities not equally found in tlie original churches with 
which they are locally connected, when such remain. 3. On several 
of them Christian emblems are observable, and others display in the 
details a style of architecture universally acknowledged to be of Christian 
origin. 4. They possess, invariably, architectural features not found in 
any buildings in Ireland ascertained to be of pagan times. 

‘ For the second conclusion, namely, that they were intended to 
serve the double purpose of belfries, and keeps, or castles, for the uses 
already specified: — i. Tlicir architectural construction, as will appear, 
eminently favours this conclusion. 2. A variety of passages, extracted 
from our annals and other authentic documents, will prove that they 
were constantly applied to both these purposes. 

For the THIRD conclusion, namely, that they may have also been 
occasionally used as beacons and watch-towers:—!. There are some 
historical evidences which render such a hyjiothesis extremely pro- 
bal)le. 2. 'I'he necessity which must have existed in early Christian 
times for such beacons and watch-towers, and the perfect fitness of 
the round towers to answer such purposes, will strongly support this 
conclusion. 

‘ These conclusions — or, at least, such of them as presume the towers 
to have had a Christian origin, and to have served the purpose of a 
belfry — will be further corroborated by the uniform and concurrent tra- 
dition of the country, and, above all, by authentic evidences, wliich shall 
be adduced relative to the erection of several of the towers, with the 
names and eras of their founders.* — pp. 2-4. 

We have no wish to anticipate the reader and defraud the author, 
by condensing the ingenious and interesting process with which 
Mr. Petrie has extracted his evidence to these facts, as well from 
the details of the buildings themselves as from the manuscripts of 
Irish literature. The second part of the work is still to come, and 
in this we may hope for still more minute delineations of the 
several edifices ; but even thus far the evidence is to our own mind 
complete ; and there is one deeply interesting fact which must be 
impressed on the mind of every candid reader who will follow 
the line of argument — it is the extraordinary value of that mass 
of unpublished and neglected documents which now lie cob- 
webbed and worm-eaten, and often uncatalogued and unknown, on 
the shelves of public or of private libraries, under the despised 
title of Irish manuscripts. Once more — the fact cannot be re- 
peated too often — let it be remembered that there was a time 
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when Ireland was the sanctuarjof Christian truth, the school of 
Europe, the nurse and mother of the holiest men, and the en- 
lis^htener of an age of darkness. Upon this period a cloud has 
hitherto rested, enveloping it in the profoundest obscurity. Its 
most heroic and saintly names have been dealt with as the shadows 
of a myth. The memory of it has been preserved in our own days 
only by a few faint allusions to it in authors of more than ordinary 
research. No traveller visits Ireland with the thought that he is 
treading ground hallowed and ennobled as one of the brightest 
sanctuaries of the Church. He l(H)ks upon its border castles and 
ruined abbeys, numerous as they are, contemptuously, as a)m- 
pared with the grander monuments of England, and painfully as 
associated only with records of turbulence and crime. A Danish 
rath or a Druidical stone may catch his attention for a moment ; 
a slight question may cross his mind as to the reality of a St. 
Patrick, or the schools of St. Columba ; but to look for any trace 
of their footsteps, or any light upon their history, would seem a 
delusion like a struggle to exhume the relics of a Preadamite 
nation. 

Meanwhile there lie sleeping, not only in many a poor cabin 
of Ireland, but even on our own book-shelves, in the Bodleian, 
in the Royal Irish Academy, in Trinity College, Dublin, at 
Stow, in the British Museum, in the collection of Sir Thomas 
Phillips, a vast collection of records, unequalled for their 
minute historical accuracy, and accessible, without any extra- 
ordinary difficulty, to any fair Irish scholar — records which, 
patiently and thoughtfully analysed, would throw a flood of 
light upon this very period, and render it perfectly intelligible. 
Let us not be misunderstood. It is not said that these records 
contain intentional detailed descriptions of the sixth or seventh 
centuries in Irish history, or philosophical disquisitions on the 
state of domestic society, or political relations at that period, 
such as we expect and demand from a modern writer of history. 
To find among them any such treatise would be like finding a 
stejim-engine, with the name of Watt upon it, in a Pictish barrow. 
It would prove them to be forgeries. Neither must a lover of 
poetry expect any very delightful food for the imagination in the 
songs and poems which form the main feature in them.* Poems, 

indeed, 

* The passion of the Irish at the present day for poetry, as the sweetener and 
reliever of graver studies, may be understood by a little anecdote which, whether 
somewhat heightened or not, may be worth subjoining. A distinguished and bene- 
volent English scholar was apiJointed not many years since to one of the highest 
ecclesiastical stations in Ireland. He is said to have shared the fate of English- 
men in general, in being little acquainted with the real state of Ireland— even with 
the existence of the Irish language. But bis seal for benefiting the people was 
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indeed, are the passion of the Irish, and their poets formed a 
distinct class of society ; and St. Coluinba himself did not t^ink it 
beneath him to interfere, with the whole of his influence, to pre- 
serve them from a sweeping and meditated destruction. He him- 
self became their reformer. But we candidly confess that the 
specimens of epic verse which have recently been given to the 
world by the labours of the Irish Archaeological Society, and 
which record the wonders of the battle of Magh Rath, are not 
such as yet supersede, in our own case, the perusal of Milton and 
Shakspeare. It is true that even Eton and Oxford possess an 
alembic in which the choruses of iEschylus and the glories of 
Homer are transmuted daily into the most absurd, disjointed, 
abominable rhapsodies which a barbarous imagination could de- 
vise. Construed by a schoolboy or an under -graduate, according 
to the uniform principles of our English scholarship, even the 
battles of Troy sound by no means unlike the battles of Magh 
Rath. We therefore suspend our judgment ; and until it should 
be possible for ourselves to peruse the original documents in 
their native language — a possibility which looms far beyond tlie 
distance even of the removal of the income-tax — we pause before 
we pronounce that the poems which still lie imbedded in the 
Irish langUfage may not be models of elegance and sublimity. 

Still, though neither poetical nor philosojihical — thougii com- 
posed, to a great extent, of a bare catalogue of names — Irish manu- 
scripts may be of incalculable value as historical documents. They 
are authentic, for each monastery had its annalist — each family 
its historiographer; and it is something to possess even a dry 

worthy of his character. The fact that the Irish laugiiage was still s}H)keii, uiiil its 
extracrdiiiary influence on the ]ieopIe having been at lust brought home to him, 
he hctliought himself of some mode in which it might be most successfully turned 
to account in elevating the character and ameliorating the condition of the peasant. 
And it npfieared that a deeper insight into the principles of political ccunoiny would 
prove one of the most powerful instruments in the regeneration of the country. He 
])rocnred therefore the assistance of a good Irish scholar, iind commanded liim to 
translate for popular circulation some extracts from some of his own writings on the 
theory of rent, wages, value, stock, capital, bullion, &c. &c. The work was completed 
— the trAnslation brought. To test the accuracy of the translation, and remove a still 
lingering doubt, whether the Irish language was not still a dream and a liction, the 
illustrious author took his own work in his hand, and commanded the humble trans- 
lator to translate his own translation. Nothing could be more accurate — all doubt 
was ilispelled. The author's benevolent eye gleamed with delight at the thought of the 
impoverished peasantry crowding to purchase and peruse a true philosophy of wealth. 
At last he observed the translator turning over several pages in the midst of a most pro- 
found but demonstrative argument on the true theory of rent. * What are you about V 
was the question — * What are you hiding, sirf’ *0, nothing, please you, my lord.' 

< But 1 must insist on knowing. Why did you turn over the leaves?' * Nothing, indeed, 
my lord. It was nothing.' * Nothing exclaimed the prelate. ‘ What is here ?' and 
he took up the book. * What is this that you have inserted in the middle of my 
essay ?' * If you please, my lord,' said the blushing and confounded translator, * if 
you please, my lord, it is only a poem. I did not think they would read the rest.* 
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rough hewn causeway of pedigrees and genealogies by which to 
wade safely and firmly into the unsounded depths of antiquity. 
Our Egyptian discoveries have given us little more— but who 
docs not feel even here that to touch solid ground in a period of 
history, in which, before this, every fact seemed impalpable and 
unreal, is a very healthy check to a dangerous scepticism, and 
that the confirmation of an already recognised historical truth, 
even in the minutest detail, may be of considerable importance 
in supporting a whole body of tottering evidence, and in laying 
open a vast field of interesting philosophy ? We have heard, 
and we have no reason to doubt the anecdote, that for the 
volume now before us — which has drawn up a veil from the 
most interesting period of the history of Ireland — w’e arc in- 
debted to the following fact: — Mr. I’etrie, it is said, was visit- 
ing, as a tourist, the ruins of Clonmacnoise, once the richest 
bishopric, the grandest monastic establishment, the most cele- 
brated royal burial-place in Ireland, now a barren dreary desert 
on the hanks of the solitary Shannon. He was climbing a stile, 
over which he W'as obliged to ascend and descend by a flight of 
seven or eight rude steps. To his surprise he found that they were 
formed of stones inscribed in the Irish character. He passed 
into the adjoining grave-yard, thickly strewed with tombs, lying 
like corpses round the rums of its ancient churches, its exquisitely 
sculptured crosses, and its two ghost-like Round Towers; and still 
there met him on every side the same inscribed stones. He col- 
lected from that one spot no less than three hundred epitaphs in 
the Iiish language. He catalogued the names, and then turned 
to Archdale's Chronicle of that abbey, and found that these stones 
were the tombs of the very men there recorded as among the most 
eminent ecclesiastics in Ireland, from the seventh century down- 
ward. 

Let us imagine another instance of coincidence and mutual 
support presented by the old structures and the old records of 
Ireland — and the hypothesis shall be a fact (Inquiry, p. 163). It 
has been sometimes questioned by antiquaries whether or not St. 
Patrick really had any nephews, and whether they came, as it is 
hinted, from Gaul. There is indeed mentioned, in the Lives of 
St. Patrick, one nephew, a Gaul of the name of Lvgnathy or 
Lugnaden, whose mother was named Liemania, and the names 
occur nowhere else among all the innumerable catalogues of 
saints. He was located in the neighbourhood of Lough Corrih 
on an island still called the * Island of the Devout Foreigner^ 
close to a church, the foundation of which popular tradition at 
this day assigns to the age of St. Patrick, and the ruins of which 
still remain and bear bis name ; and upon this island, at a little 
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distance in front of the church, an antiquarian, in 1820^ stumbled 
on a stone — an upright pillar of dark limestone, about four feet high 
— with the following inscription, in characters apparently of the 
earliest Christian antiquity to be found in Ireland : — ‘ Lie Lugnoe- 
don macc Lmcnueh’ (The stone of Lugncedon, son of Limenueh). 

In the same manner, during the most interesting operation of 
the kind ever carried on in any country — the Ordnance survey of 
Ireland — a party who were examining the hill of Aileach, in the 
county of Derry, found on the summit of it the remains of a large 
fortification, formed of concentric circles of walls, now mouldered 
and covered with grass, and intersected by a broad level passing 
from the foot of the hill to the gateway of a keep or central in- 
closurc. What wjis the nature and meaning of this ? Their at- 
tention was directed to the ‘ Dinn Seanclius,’ a manuscript ori- 
ginally of the sixth century, and in its present interpolated form 
certainly not later than the tenth century, and in this they found 
the place delineated with the greatest accuracy — its green banks 
described as walls, and the level as the road of horses, and the 
locality marked as the celebrated palace of the kings of the 
northern half of Ireland down to the twelfth century. 

Once more: in the old manuscripts of the twelfth century, 
which are, for the most part, transcripts and compilations from 
much earlier authorities, it is stated as a fact, which has received 
the usual credit of the mythical tales of antediluvian history, 
that in the great contests between the Fir-bolga; and the Tuatha de 
Danann, centuries before the Christian era, the Fir-bolgm were 
defeated in the battle of North Moy Tuiry, and driven across the 
bay of Ballisadarc into the peninsula of Cuilirra, on the south of 
the bay of Sligo, and that their king, Eochy, was killed in crossing 
the strait. In this peninsula there is found at this day a space of 
about a square mile which a few years ago presented one series 
of circles of stones, each with its cromlech in the centre, and of 
which no less than sixty-five circles were marked by Mr. Petrie 
in the Ordnance map. These, there can be no doubt, were 
sepulchral, not Druidical monuments, because in all the circles, 
and beneath all the cromlechs, cinerary urns and burnt bones, and 
other indications of interments, are invariably found ; and in the 
middle, beneath one of the largest cromlechs, and covered with a 
cairn, have been discovered not only human remains, but a vast 
mass of bones of animals, chiefly horses, such as has been found 
in other parts of Ireland, and lately in the county of Meath. 
Now in all the battle-fields of the Fir-bolgae similar stone mo- 
numents are found, as at the Northern Moy Tuiry in Sligo, and at 
the Southern Moy Tuiry in Mayo. But there is a singular pe- 
culiarity in the Cuilirra cemetery coinciding with the statement 
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in the manuscripts* (and this is the point we arc now illustrating). 
The History states that the king was killed in crossing the water. 
And at this djiy, nearly in the centre of the vast tract of level sand 
from which the sea retires at low tides in the Bay of Ballisa- 
dare, and where the bay is still fordable, there rises above high- 
water mark a cairn of stones, marking, according to O* Flaherty, 
the very spot where the monarch fell. 

But for the most interesting of any of these inquiries we must 
be once more indebted to Mr. Petrie’s own publications in the 
' Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy.’ His essay on the 
celebrated Hill of Tara exhibits, on the authority of manuscripts, 
a topogra])hical account of that locality as it stood in the twelfth 
century, with all its features, its raths or circular forts, the founda- 
tions of its ancient regal halls, its Lia Fail, or stone of destiny, on 
which the ancient kings of Ireland were crowned, — which the 
credulous visitor of Westminster Abbey at this day firmly believes 
that he sees in the seat of King Edward’s chair — and to the jms- 
session of which is attached, by the old traditions of Ireland, the 
talisman of the empire. This stone, or Lia Fail, is an upright pillar, 
about nine feet high ; it stands at present on the grave of a body of 
rebels, who w ere buried there in 1 798 ; and wdiither it was removed 
from its original spot to mark the place of their interment. But its 
existence on the Hill of Tara may be traced, by manuscripts, from 
the sixth century downward. And the stone on which the sove- 
reigns of England are now supposed to be cn>wned, as the Lia 
Fail, — the stone on which the kings of Scotland used, on the same 
hypothesis, to be crowned; — wLich Fdward, for this reascui, 
brought, in the same hope, away from Scotland — wliich the 
Scots, an Irish colony, had borrowed from their ancestors of the 
mother- country — which, as they believed, the Irishmen of the 
mother-country had brought with them from the East ; and which 
poss(‘Sscd the miraculous power of attesting the legitimacy of their 
sovereigns by roaring as those sovereigns were enthroned on it — 
this stone, it appears — O wonderful phenomenon of Irish prudence 
and caution in the sixth century! — O miraculous insight into the 
spirit of acquisitiveness and economy, which the mere climate of 
Scotland seems to. have breathed from the first even into the profuse 
and generous character of the colonists from Ireland I — this stone 
is found to have been a sham. When the colonists, as the Scotch- 
men say themselves, begged it as a loan from the mother- country, 
the mother-country thought it safer to retain the original in her 
own maternal hands, and to send over a duplicate, or fragment, 
which the colonists accepted in faith as the genuine article, and 
cherished the loan too highly ever to think of returning it. The 
original is still at Tara. 


But 
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But the artificial remains of Tara are not the only points indi- 
cated in the manuscripts. Tara was deserted in the seventh cen- 
tury : and the manuscripts of the twelfth century describe it as it 
then stood ; and that description was found to tally exactly M^ith its 
condition now — with the number, position, and character of its 
earthen mounds and walls. But a still stronger attestation to the 
historical accuracy of these documents still remained. On the Hill 
of Tara Jire three springs — one of them is known, both in the ma- 
nuscripts and in the traditions of the neighbourhood, as the spot 
on which the first mill in Ireland was erected; another, indicated 
in the manuscripts, had not been discovered by the party who 
were prosecuting the Ordnance survey on the spot. Mr. Petrie 
recurred to the manuscripts, traced out exactly the point where 
this spring might be expected to lie, walked across the hill in that 
direction, and came d<jwn immediately upon a very copious well, 
which had escaped all former observation. This fact may be 
found in a note appended to Mr. Petrie’s remarkable Essay on 
Tara in the 18th volume of the Transactions. 

These few instances may be sufficient to indicate two of the 
remarkable trains of evidence, one derived from manuscripts, and 
the other from monumental remains still existing, which may be 
brought to bear upon the early history of Ireland, and the chief 
value of which consists in their mutual and independent con- 
firmation of each other. But there is a third, of very considerable 
value, and the weight of which can scarcely be appreciated by 
an English reader — it is the uninterrupted chain of popular tra- 
dition. In England we possess no such literary records of the 
contemporary period of English History, because England at that 
time was in darkness, while Ireland was in light : and our monu- 
mental remains have been obliterated by the hand — shall we say 
of civilization ? We pull down churches to build docks — would 
carry a r.iil road over Glastonbury Abbey — would build a lighthouse 
out of the remains of St. Cuthbert’s chapel on Fame Island — and 
would pave New Sarum with Stonehenge. In the same manner, 
with civilization, as it is called, and with that which accompanies 
civilization, the breaking up of families, the destruction of local 
ties, of the superstition of hereditary rank, of the charm of oral 
records, preserved from parent to child, and familiar 'ias household 
words, tliere have perished our popular traditions. In Ireland 
they are still preserved : the very efforts made to extinguish them, 
by the suppression of the Irish language, by the uprooting of 
ancient families, by the confiscation of property, which followed 
on repeated rebellion, seem rather to have preserved and per- 
petuated them. They are cherished, as a vanquished but noble 
nature cherishes the memory of its former state under the pressure 
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of a defeat and oppression, from which it hopes and believes that 
one day it shall again spring up. To this hour the supposed 
lawful owners of the confiscated estates in Ireland arc known as 
well as the present possessors. Families, which to strangers* eyes 
are no more than private gentlemen of moderate fortunes, or, it 
may be, even sunk in poverty, are esteemed and honoured as still 
representatives of royal blood. 

And by this popular tradition the strongest confirmation is given 
to the minute accuracy of the manuscript documents, coming as 
they did originally from a regularly authorised class and profession 
of writers, attached to each monarcliy, and family, and monastery. 
Let us give an instance. In the pedigree of the O'Brien family, 
preserved in all the ancient genealogical books of Ireland, there 
occurs the name of Brccan, who is described as an ecclesiastic 
and a distinguished saint, and the first bishop of Ardbrackan: and 
it is stated that he died in the island of Aran. 1:1 c was the se- 
cond son of Eochaidh Balldearg, king of Thomond, who was 
baptized by St. Patrick at Saingel, now Singland, near Limerick, 
and was the direct ancestor of the illustrious family of the 
O’Briens. Here is the statement of the manuscripts; now fol- 
low’S the popular tradition. At the present day, in the island of 
Aran, there is a groupe of seven churches, in the midst of which 
(see Inquiry, p. 136) there is an inclosure of a circular form, which 
is known by the name of St. Brecan’s tomb, and is held in the 
greatest veneration by the natives, who cherish his memory, ho- 
nour his anniversary, and recognise him as the tutelar saint of one 
half of the island. Now follows the monumental evidence. About 
1800 the tomb is opened to receive the remains of a distinguished 
and popular ecclesiastic, W'ho left a d> ing request that he might 
be buried in it; and in the interior is found a .small round stone, 
with an inscription, which those who preserved it did not under- 
stand. The stone is now in Mr. Pelnc’s possession. The in- 
scription is in the Irish character and language; and the trans- 
lation of it is ' A prayer for Brecan the pilgrim.’ Mr. Petrie 
obtains leave in 1820 to reopen the tomb, and he 6nds, at the 
depth of six feet, the original stone which covered the grave, in- 
scribed with the words ‘ Capiti Brechani * — ‘ over the head, or the 
headstone of Brecan :* perhaps a singular corroboration of the fact 
mentioned by Colgan, that it was not unusual at that period to 
bury bodies in an upright posture. And this last supposition is 
still further confirmed by the size and shape of the stone itself, 
tvhich could not hsive covered a recumbent figure. 

Once more. An antiquarian (and the case is but one out of 
many) extracts from manuscript records the pedigree of one of the 
oldest regal families of Ireland : by these he is enabled to trace 
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up this family, from son to father, from the time of Queen Anne 
to the fourth century. He can even fix the year of the death of 
every father, and, what is more, of every mother, in the chain. 
He desires to prosecute the inquiry further, and bring down the 
pedigree to the present day. He inquires in the neighbourhood 
where the family property lay, and is then told that a poor woman, 
in a country town at a distance, is the lineal representative of the 
family. He ascertains her residence, finds her in a cabin sur- 
rounded by poverty, but with superior manners. By the fire, 
stirring something in a pipkin, is sitting a young man with the 
marks of high blood in his manner and appearance, but dying in 
a consumption, and apparently pained and offended at the intru- 
sion. The stranger makes his inquiry, and learns from the female 
that she is the representative of this regal family ; that the young 
man is her son. She gives her visitor the whole pedigree of her 
family hack from that day to the time of Queen Anne, and ten or 
twelve degrees beyond it, which degrees cxjictly tally with those in 
the records, although those records can never have been seen by 
the informant. Not an error is made: and the informant could 
Imve gone further back, but her memory had failed; and the in- 
quirer, having nothing more to learn, is unwilling to trouble her. 
It may be added, that when pressed to give information respecting 
one of her sisters, she begs to be excused : the other sisters had 
married into old families of noble blood ; but the one passed over 
in silence had demeaned herself by a low connexion with a trades- 
man. We have touched on one or two anecdotes of this kind, not 
only from their intrinsic interest, but as illustrating the nature of 
the evidence by which the ancient history of Ireland and Mr. 
Petrie’s researches must be tested. And they will be peculiarly 
valuable when brought to bear upon that part of the volume before 
us which illustrates the ecclesiastical remains of the fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and following centuries, down to the twelfth, which are 
still extant in Ireland. 

1. There are then to be seen in Ireland at this day (let not the 
reader be surprised) authenticated remains of churches — humble 
indeed, and simple even to rudeness, but of the deepest interest — 
anterior to the eighth century, to the number of perhaps several 
hundred. 

‘ These churches, in their general form, preserve very nearly that of 
the Roman basilica, and they are even called by this name in the oldest 
writers ; but tliey never present the couched semicircular absis at the 
east end, which is so usual a feature in the Roman churches, and the 
smaller churches are only simple oblong quadrangles. In addition to 
this quadrangle, the larger churches present a second oblong of smaller 
dimensions, extending to the east, and constituting the chancel or 
sanctuary, in which the altar was placed, and which is connected with 
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tlie nave by a triumphal arch of semicircular form. These churches 
have rarely more than a single entrance, which is placed in the centre 
of the west end ; and they are very imperfectly lighted by small windows 
splaying inwards, which do not appear to have ever been glazed. The 
chancel is always better lighted than the nave : it usually has two and 
sometimes three windows, of which one is always placed in the centre 
of the east Nvall, and another in the south wall ; the windows in the nave 
arc also usually placed in the south wall, and, excepting in the larger 
churclics, rarely exceed two in number. The windows are frequently 
triangular- headed, but more usually arched semicircularly, while the 
doorway, on the contrary, is almost universally covered by a horizontal 
lintel consisting of a single stone. In all cases the sides of the door- 
ways and windows incline, like the doorways in the oldest remains of 
Cyclopean buildings, to which they bear a singularly striking resem- 
blance. Tlie doorways seldom present any architectural decorations 
beyond a mere flat architrave or band, but are most usually plain ; and 
the windows still more rarely exhibit ornaments of any kind. Tiic walls 
of these churches arc always perpendicular, and generally formed of 
very large poUgonal stones carefully adjusted to each other, both on tlie 
inner and outer faces, while their interior is filled up with rubble and 
grouting. In the smaller churches the roofs were frequently formed of 
Slone, but in the larger ones were always of wood, covered with shingles, 
straw, reeds, and perhaps sometimes with lead. 

' To the above general description I may add, that no churches appear 
to have been anciently erected in Ireland, either of the circular, the 
octagonal, or the cross form, as in Italy and Greece, — though it would 
appear that churches of the last form were erected in England at a very 
early period, — and the only exception to the simple forms already de- 
scribed, is the occasional presence of a small apartment on one side of 
the chancel, to serve the purpose of a sacristy.’ — pp. 159, 160. 

It must be added, that they are almost invariably of small 
size, their greatest length rarely exceeding eighty feet, and being 
usually not more than sixty. And there are evident traces of 
the preservation of a particular type and proportion in these 
structures. 

2. Besides these churches, there are the remains of oratories — 
probably the first stone buildings erected for Christian purposes in 
Ireland, and which served as a species of chapel for the saint who 
dwelt, and often was buried, near them. These are small quad- 
rangular structures, built of uncemented stones admirably fitted 
to each other, and their lateral walls converging from the base to 
the apex in curved lines. In many instances, according to ancient 
records, they were built of wood, and have perished ; and yet there 
is reason to suppose that a number may still be traced scarcely 
inferior to that of the primitive churches. The oldest of these are 
built without cement, but with the greatest art, and may possibly 
be anterior to the age of St. Patrick himself ; hut, for drawings 
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and descriptions of thorn we must refer to Mr. Petrie’s own 
book (p. 130). 

3. 3 ’here arc still in existence the great cemeteries appropriated 
to tlie interment of the princes of the different races, \vho ruled as 
sole monarebs, or provincial kings or toparchs. And such ceme- 
teries were well known to the people in Christian times^ and in 
one or two instances llie localities have been consecrated to the 
seivice of Christianity. The authority for this is to be found in 
one of the most tclebiatcd Irish manuscripts (see Inquiry, p. 95), 
the ‘ Leahhar nah Uidhre/ a work , compiled at Clonmacnoise, 
and transcribed by a distinguished writer of that great abode of 
learning in the twelfth century. The treatise alluded to is called 
a ‘ History of the Cemeteries/ and its age must be referred to 
several centuries previous to its transcription. From this and 
other documents vve know not only the use of these localities, but 
the very names of tlic persons buried in them : and when we 
wonder that no articles of vjilue are found in some of them, as in 
the magnificent mounds on the Eojne at Drogheda, Dowih, 
Knowih, and New Grange; this also the manuscripts enable us 
to exjilain, for they tell us that these very sepulchres were opened 
and plundered by the Danes in the jear 802. 

4. There are still in existence, though in a more or less advanced 
stage of dilapidation, several hundred specimens of the round, or 
beehive houses, partly pagan and partly the habitations of the 
earliest Christian saints in Ireland, and the form of which is still 
retained in the wigwams (ihey are scarcely more) of some of the 
islands of the coast of Coiinaniara. Of those of St. Finan Cam, 
who flourished in the sixth century — and of St. Fcchin, a 
saint of the seventh, Mr. IVtrie has given drawings and ac- 
curate admeasurements (p. 12/).* The roof of these is formed 
by the gradual approximation of stones laid horizontally, till it is 
closed at tlie top by a single stone ; and two apertures in its centre 
served the double purpose of a window* and a chimney. The 
dimensions of St. Finan’s house is 16 feet 6 inches by 15 feet 
1 inch ; find the height at present 9 feet 9 inches. The doorway 
is 4 feet 3 inches high ; its width is 2 feet 9 inches at the top, and 
3 feet at the bottom. The jambs of the doorway converge, in 
the Egyptian form, a form repeated in many subsequent build- 
ings of much later date ; but exhibiting another among many re- 
markable indications of the Orientalism of Ireland. In the 

* 'Wbeii tlie subject of drawings is mentioiied, we ought to add that the number 
and beauty of those contained in the present volume render it in themselves a lemaik- 
able work. And, wbat is of great importance in the illustration of an aichitectural 
theory, their accuracy may be depended on in the smallest minutise, as they were 
made upon the block by Mr. Petrie himself. 
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Christian structures of this form the interior bcc*omes square 
instead of rounds and, singfular enough, the transition itself is in- 
dicated in early manuscripts by a prophecy. 

We must extract from Mr. Petrie’s book one more account, 
perhaps the most interesting of all, of another class of most 
ancient ecclesiastical edifices, of which many remains, in various 
stages of decay, are scattered over Ireland. It describes the slate 
of the anacliorctical or heremetical establishment, founded by 
St. Fecliin, in Ardoilen, an almost inaccessible island olF the coast 
of Connaniara. 

‘ Ardoilen, or High Island, is situated about six miles from the coast 
of Omey, and contains about eighty acres. From its height, and the 
overhanging character of its cliffs, it is only accessible in the calmest 
weather, and even then, the landing, which can be only made by 
springing on a shelving portion of the cliff from the boat, is not wholly 
free from danger; hut the adventurer will be well rewarded for such 
risk ; for, in addition to the singular antiquities which the island con- 
tains, it affords views of tlie Connamara and Mayo scenery of insur- 
passahle beauty. The church here is among the rudest of the ancient 
edifices which the fervour of the Christian religion raised on its intro- 
duction into Ireland. Its internal measurement, in length and breadth, 
is but twelve feet by ten, and in height ten feet. The doorway is two 
feet wide, and four feet six inches high, and its horizontal lintel is in- 
scribed with a cross, like that on the lintel of the doorway of St. Fechin’s 
great church at Fore, and those of other doorways of the same period. 
The ea^t window, which is the only one in the building, is semicircular- 
headed, and is but one foot high and six inches wide. Tiie altar still 
remains, and is covered with offerings, such us nails, buttons, and 
shells, but chiefly fishing hooks, the must characteristic tributes of the 
calling of the votaries. On the east side of the chapel is an ancient 
stone sepulchre, like a pagan kislvaen, composed of large mica slates, 
with a cover of limestone. The stones at the ends are rudely sculptured 
with ornamental crosses and a human figure, and the covering slab was 
also carved, and probably was inscribed with the name of the saint for 
whom the tomb was designed, but its surface is now much effaced ; and 
as this sepulchre appears to have been made at the same time as the 
chapel, it seems probable that it is the tomb of the original founder of 
this religious establishment. The chapel is surrounded hy a wall, 
allowing a passage of four feet between them ; and from this, a covered 
passage, about fifteen feet long by three feet wide, leads to a cell, which 
was probably the abbot’s habitation. This cell, which is nearly circular 
and dome-roofed, is internally seven feet by six, and eight high. It is 
built, like those in Aran, without cement, and with much rude art. On 
the east side there is a larger cell, externally round, but internally a 
square of nine feet, and seven feet six inches in height. Could this 
have been a refectory ? The doorways in these cells are two feet four 
inches in width, and but three feet six inches in heiglit. On the other 
side of the chapel are a number of smaller cells, which were only large 
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enough to contain each a single person. They are but six feet long, 
three feet wide, and four feet high, and most of them are now covered 
with rubbish. These formed a Laura, like the habitations of the 
Egyptian ascetics. There is also a covered gallery, or passage, twenty- 
four feet long, four feet wide, and four feet six inches high, and its 
entrance doorway is but two feet three inches square. The use of this 
it is difficult to conjecture. Could it have been a storehouse for pro- 
visions ? 

‘ The monastery is surrounded by an uncemented stone wall, nearly 
circular, enclosing an area of one hundred and eight feet in diameter. 
The entrance into this enclosure is at the south-east side, and from it 
leads a stone passage twenty-one feet in length and three in width. At 
each side of this entrance, and outside the great circular wall, were cir- 
cular buildings, probably intended for the use of pilgrims ; but though 
what remains of them is of stone, they do not appear to have been roofed 
with that material. Within the enclosure are several rude stone crosses, 
probably sepulchral, and flags sculptured with rude crosses, but without 
letters. There is also a granite globe, measuring about twenty inches in 
diameter. 

‘ In the surrounding ground there are several rude stone altars, or 
penitential stations, on which are small stone crosses ; and on the south 
side of the enclosure there is a small lake, apparently artificial, from 
which an artificial outlet is formed, which turned a small mill : and, 
along the west side of this lake, there is an artificial stone path or cause- 
way two hundred and twenty yards in length, which leads to another 
stone cell or house, of an oval form, at the south side of the valley in 
which the monastery is situated. This house is eighteen feet long and 
nine wide, and there is a small walled enclosure joined to it, which was 
probably a garden. There is also adjoining to it a stone altar sur- 
mounted by a cross, and a small lake, which, like that already noticed, 
seems to have been formed by art.’ — pp. 419-421. 

And now having exhumed thus briefly these singular relics of 
antiquity, before we pass from them, let us reflect once more who 
were the men by whom they were raised, and by whose memories 
they ought to be hallowed in the eyes of even the nineteenth 
century. Ireland at this period was known, in Colgan’s words, 
as the ^ Communis Europae bonarum litcrarum oflicina, commu- 
neque ascetaruin sacrarium.' To Ireland, as a place of refuge, 
as a school of learning, as an abode of holy discipline, flocked 
crowds, by thirties, fifties, even by one hundred and fifties at a 
time, of Saxon, British, French, Italian, Roman, and Egyptian 
Christians. A remarkable proof of this is found in the Litany 
of St. Aengus, the Culdee, in which are invoked numbers 
of foreign saints buried in Ireland (Inquiry, p. 134). In the 
great Island of Aran may still be seen the Grave of the Seven 
Romans, with an inscription of the remotest Christian antiquity. 
In the town of Cell Belaigh (Inquiry, p. 351) there were the 
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seven streets inhabited by strangers. Saxon kings, among them 
an Alfred, came to be educated in Ireland for their regal duties ; 
and when wearied with those duties retired to Irish monasteries 
to close their lives in peace and devotion. In the meanwhile 
I reland w'as pouring forth a tide of holy and educated men to 
carry all which then existed in the world of Christian knowledge 
and discipline into the rest of Europe. It was to such a degree 
the recognised nurse and mother of such men that in foreign 
churches a saint whose nation was not known wfis at once re- 
puted an Irishman. Without.dwelling on the illustrious Iona — oi 
which not only the founder St. Columba, but every abbot, with 
the exception of one, was for 700 years an Irishman — St. Cuth- 
bert, the founder of Lindisfarne, was an Irishman. So also 
Wtas St. Chad. Glastonbury is know'ii in manuscripts as the 
Glastonbury of the Irish. I'he Palatine school of ("harlomagne 
was Irish. The Saints venerated in Cornwall, and to a great 
extent in Wales, were Irishmen. Pinkerton himself acknow- 
ledges that all the great ecclesiastics of Scotland, down to the 
twelfth century, were Irish. Even in Iceland arc found Irish 
bells, croziers, and shrines. The monasteries of Bavaria, of 
Austria, and those along the brinks of the Rhine, were formed 
from Ireland. In France, in Switzerland, and Italy the same 
phenomenon occurs. Whatever superior intellect and piety irra- 
diates the darkness of that period, is connected with Ireland and 
the Irish under the name of Scoti. It is a fact to be remem- 
bered and cherished, not only by Ireland at this day, but by 
England even more. What has been once produced upon a 
certain soil from certain elements of national character, may be 
produced again. And amidst all the miseries of poverty and 
neglect, of superstition on the one hand, and laxity of rule upon 
the other, no observant eye can examine the state of Ireland even 
in the nineteenth century, without detecting elements of intellect, 
feeling, energy, faith, piety, and self-devotion, even in both the 
extremes of its religious divisions, which promise a most fertile 
harvest in return for wise cultivation. 

And in carrying on this great work no little encouragement is 
supplied even by the interest which the revelations of Mr. Petrie 
have already created ; and which must tell, sooner or later, directly 
or indirectly, upon every class of society, from the peer to the 
peasant. But we should ill appreciate the value and extent of the 
ecclesiastical antiquities of Ireland and of Mr. Petrie’s researches, 
if, before this brief outline is closed, a few words were not added 
on other portions of ecclesiastical remains, such as no country — 
on this side the Alps at least — can match, and for our knowledge 
of which, as indeed for nearly all our knowledge of this most 
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interesting subject, we must be indebted to Mr. Petrie’s incidental 
remarks in the volume before us, and to many scattered little 
notices which he has placed before the public in various forms.* 

In the first class of these remains we must place its manu- 
scripts, beginning with those of a very early date, and immediately 
connected with the most venerated ecclesiastical names of Ireland. 
And when the surprise of the reader is roused, as it will be, 
before he questions, as he will do, the authenticity of these re- 
mains, let him transfer himself from England to Ireland, and 
remember the following facts. Religion in the heart of an Irish- 
man is a passion, of which the cold hesitating independent spirit of 
the nineteenth century can scarcely form a notion. It throws him 
at the foot of his ])ricst, or before the relics of his saint, vrith an 
entire devotion both of the understanding and the affections. We 
may call it by what name we choose ; but the devotion still exists. 
And by it w'cre canonized and preserved inviolable for successive 
generations, in the hands of aj)pointcd families, endowed with 
landed property as the keepers of the treasures of the nation, 
nearly all the important relics which we know from existing docu- 
ments to have been left by the great saints and ecclesiastics of the 
country. These relics have been guarded with the most mysterious 
awe. They have been screened from detection by any who would be 
likely to profane or misappropriate them. At the same time their 
existence has been generally known by whole districts. They 
have been applied publicly and habitually to a variety of, it may 
be, superstitious uses. And nothing but abject poverty has pre- 
vailed on the hereditary keepers to jiart with them. In this man- 
ner they can be traced, for the most part, up to a very short time 
back, and beyond this their existence and authenticity, and pre- 
servation in certain families, is proved by indisputable historical 
evidence froin an uninterrupted series of manuscript documents. 

In the hrst rank oi tliese relics for exquisite decoration, w'e 
must place the Book of Kells, now in the possession of Trinity 
College, Dublin (Inquiry, p. 203), ‘a manuscript,’ says Mr. 
Petrie, ‘ which for beauty and splendour is not surpassed by 
any of its age known to exist.’ This manuscript, a manuscript 

* We have heard iiicideutally ())erhaps it is scarcely delicate to allude tu it, and 
yet we can scarcely refruiii) that a young noblemati who, if Providence spares 
his life, will hereafter be at the head of the peerage of Ireland, has appreciateil so justly 
ai.d warmly the value of these scattered notices, and their important bearing not only 
upon the interests of literature, but upon the welfare of his country, that he has ex- 
pressed a wish tu be allowed to bear the whole expense of their putdication in a col- 
lected form. If this is the spirit now rising in the higher classes of Ireland, especially 
in the coming generation (and we know from our own observation that it is rapidly 
spreading), what may we not hope for Ireland, when those who have hitherto felt 
ashamed of their country learn to honour and reverence it in its past history, and to 
devote themselves with earnestness and zeal to its future improvement f 
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i)f the four Gospels, was given to the College bj King Cteirles 
II., with the Library of Archbishop Usher. It is proved to 
have been originally in the possession of the monastery of Kells, 
by a variety of records and documents relating to the property of 
that monastery, which are inscribed in blank leaves of the folio. 
Wc know from the Irish Annals that in that monastery was 
preserved a remarkiible manuscript of the Gospels belonging 
to St. Coluinba — and held in the greatest veneration. The style 
of writing hxes it undoubtedly not later than the sixth century. 
Its exquisite beauty of illumination can only be described in 
the words of Giraldus, speaking of a manuscript of a similar 
kind at least, at Kildare — * inter uni versa Kyldarim miracula 
nil inihi iniraculosius occurrit.' It has been generally iden- 
tified by the most eminent critics with Columba*s own book of 
Kells. It may even be a question whether this was not the 
identical inanuscrijit described in such glowing terms by Giraldus 
in the twelfth century, as then in the possession of the church of 
Kildare, and known cas the TIook of the Angel ; and perhaps is the 
same which St. Coluinba is known to have taken away as a relic 
of St. Patrick from Armagh, and transferred to Kells. 

In the same Library is a copy of the Gospels, known by the 
name of the Book of Durrow. By inscriptions, which in Bishop 
Nicholson’s time (see Irish Historical Library) were still upon 
the silver ornament of the case, it is jiroved that this book had 
belonged to St. Columba’s great monjislery of Durrow; and that it 
had been decorated at the expense of Flan O’Melaghlin, who 
was monarch of Ireland in the ninth century. And it is ascer- 
tained by the uniform tradition of manuscript history, that this 
volume was in the handwriting of St. Coluinba himself. 

In the Royal Irish Academy is the Cathach, a manuscript 
of the Psalms in the hand-writing of the same Saint. It is a 
small quarto, very imperfect. It was dcjiosited in the Academy 
by the present Sir Richard O’Donnell — who is considered as a 
descendant of Columba’s own family. In the possession of the 
O’Donnells, as Lords of Donegal, it has been preserved since 
the close of the eleventh century. Beyond that, by the undoubted 
evidence of manuscripts, it can be traced in the possession of the 
tribe, a branch of whom were its hereditary keepers, and held the 
lands of Bally Mac Rafferty on this very title. Like other relics of 
the kind, it was enshrined in a magnificent case, which a super- 
stition of the remotest antiquity, and traceable in every age of Irish 
history, forbade to be opened. Even a few years since, when Sir 
W. Betham was allowed by the family to inspect it, the same 
stipulation was solemnly made, under the belief that some awful 
calamity would follow on its violation. As one of the great re- 
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liqusiries of the North of Ireland, it was carried, like other similar 
treasures, before their chiefs in battle, as a sort of standard, and 
from this derives its name — the Cathach or warrior — and was em- 
ployed as the most solemn sanction which could be given to oaths. 
According to the Life of Columba by O'Donnell, this was the 
identical manuscript which was the occasion of Columba*s leaving 
Ireland and establishing himself in Iona. 

Another manuscript in the hand-writing of St. Columba, must 
have been extant at no very distant period, and may perhaps even 
now be recovered ; though at present nothing remains but the richly 
ornamented case of sculptured silver and enamel. This case itself 
is repeatedly mentioned in ancient manuscripts as the Meeshach. 
The keepers of it were the family of O’Muirghessiin, who held 
lands in Donegal on this title, as is proved by an inquisition of 
James 1., to inquire into the state of church property. The in- 
scription on it shows that it was repaired by one of the family as 
late as 1533. From that family it passed into the hands of Dr. 
Bernard, Bisho]) of Derry. By the assistance of Mr. Petrie, and 
the munificence of Viscount Adare, it was recovered from hands 
into which it had fallen, without the interest attached to it being 
known, at the sale of the Duke of Sussex, and is now deposited 
in the hands of its fittest possessors, in the new founded College 
of St. Columba. 

But a still more ancient and interesting manuscript than these 
is still in existence. In the possession of Lord Rossmore is 
the Doinnach Airged, or Silver Dominica, a case similar to the 
Meeshach, of highly ornamented silver set with gems and 
enamelled, and exhibiting a remarkable instance of three distinct 
ages of Irish art — in the eighth, the fourteenth, and the sixteenth 
century ; — work of each of which periods may be traced on the 
case, and indicates a gradual decline. No chain is attached to it ; 
but as one of the great reliquaries of Ireland it is not improbable 
that, like the Meeshach, it was carried before the armies to battle. 
The size of this case is that of a quarto volume ; and it contains 
an interior wooden case, in which is deposited a copy of the 
four Gospels, each Gospel being a separate manuscript. The 
vellum is now so conglutinated and massed together that as yet 
no one has ventured to separate all the leaves. But from the 
examination already made by the learned and accomplished Dr. 
Todd, it appears that the version is different from any one known, 
is anterior to the version of Jerome, and is written in characters 
which bear the mark of the fourth and fifth century. The gift 
of this manuscript by St. Patrick to the first Bishop of Clogher is 
mentioned under the same name in the * Tripartite Life of St. 

Patrick,’ 
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Patrick,’ a work, even in its interpolated state, anterior to the 
tenth century. Under the same name it has always been known 
ainongf the peasantry down to this day : and the inscription, of 
various dates, on the case describes it as the reliquary in the pos- 
session of the Bishop of Clogher or Clones. A very full account 
of this relic has been given by Mr. Petrie in the ‘ Transactions of 
the Royal Irish Academy,’ and to this wc must refer for a more 
minute delineation. 

In the possession of the Rev. Mr. Brownlow, of the county of 
Derry, there is also the celebrated Book of Armagh, the identical 
book mentioned by St. Bernard (sec Inquiry, p. 328) as one of 
the three relics of St. Patrick — the bell, the crozier, and the b(K)k 
— the possessor of which the people without inquiry recognised as 
their bishop. The bell also is still in existence, and the crozier is 
known to have been destroyed in Dublin at tlie Reformation. Tlie 
manuscript was considered of such inestimable value that its safe 
stewardship, like that of so many other relics, became an hereditary 
ofBce of dignity, and was held by a family connected with the 
church of Armagh, who derived their name, Mac Moyre, or 
son of the steward, from this circumstance, and as a remuneration 
for it held no less than eight townlands in the county, still known 
as the lands of Bally Mac Moyre, or Mac Moyre town. 

The subsequent history of this volume is given by the celebrated 
antiquary Humphrey Lhwyd, and is published in O’Conor’s 
* Rerum Hibernicaruin Scriptures.’ In 1680 it wJis taken to Lon- 
don by Florence Mac Moyre, who went there to give his evidence, 
probal)ly false evidence, against Oliver Plunkett, titular Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, who was executed for high treason. Mac 
Moyre fell into extreme poverty, pledged the volume to an ances- 
tor of the present Mr. Brownlow for five pounds, returned to 
Ireland, died a beggar and an outcast, and his memory is at this 
day held in such detestation that the common people are in the habit 
of purposely defiling his grave. The manuscript itself is evidently 
not older then the seventh century, and is a transcript from an 
older one. It contains a copy of the Gospels, the Confession of 
St. Patrick, the oldest known lives of that saint, some epistles and 
canons, and a life of St. Martin of Tours. The silver shrine in 
which it was originally deposited is lost. But the outer case, or 
satchel, is still in existence, and is a very elegant specimen of 
stamped leather, of the workmanship of the tenth century, a 
fact which is ascertained by a record in the ' Annals of the Four 
Masters.’ 

In the 17th century we know that there was also in existence 
another copy of the Gospels given by St. Patrick to the first 
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Bishop of Duleek^ and preserved with similar care. All imme- 
diate traces of this have now been lost; although among the 
manuscripts of Trinity College there is one the age and character 
of which might justify us in supposing it to be the same. 

We find in the same library St. Cronan’s copy of the Gospels, 
described by Sir W. Bethain in the ^ Antiquarian Researches,’ 
and evidently of the date of the seventh century. There is 
also the great reliquary of the Cavanagh family, Kings of Lein- 
ster; by whose representatives it was deposited here. It is a 
small manuscript of the Gospels in the handwriting of St. Moling, a 
saint also of the seventh century. Both these manuscripts were 
preserved in silver covers richly ornamented, which still exist. 
These are but some of the many relics of the kind, of which there 
are traces in the manuscript records of Ireland, and which even 
now may be in existence, though known only to the possessors, 
and carefully hidden from profane eyes. 

But besides these relics so deeply interesting, there are in 
existence vast collections of manuscripts of a date anterior to 
the twelfth century : the works of the old poets, of the family 
historiographers, and chroniclers of the monasteries — manu- 
scripts which throw extraordinary light on the history and topo- 
graphy of the country; but from which we have only space to 
select one portion, the examination and publication of which 
is a duty imperative on the University of Dublin. These 
are the Brehon Laws. A very large collection of these was 
made by Humphrey Lhwyd, and from him passed into the 
possession of the Sebright family, by whom, at the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Burke, they were presented to the University, in 
the confident expectation that their contents would be made 
known to the world. The value of these, as the only re- 
cords which could give us an insight into the state of society 
in Ireland anterior to the twelfth century, must be inestimable. 
The laws themselves arc apparently pagan, but modified under 
the influence of the church to suit the Christian system. The 
documents contain the original laws, their modifications, and 
copious commentaries upon them. They did undoubtedly hold 
a very close relation to our own Anglo-Saxon codes. They 
exhibit a most minute detail, entering into every variety of crime, 
every ramification of domestic life, every branch of art and pro- 
perty — as may be inferred even from the incidental notices of 
them with which Mr. Petrie has illustrated his present volume ; 
especially one which prescribes the sum to be paid to the builder 
of a round tower, and the proportion which the tower should 
bear to the chapel — a pro]X)rtion which even now may be de- 
tected 
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tected. Without a thorough examination of these records it is 
idle to think of inquiring into the early history of Ireland ; and so 
long as they are permitted to sleep unknown and unnoticed upon 
the shelves of an Irish University, that University will forfeit one 
of its first claims to the respect of the nation. 

If the University should much longer neglect this duty, there 
is still hope that it may be undertaken by the Irish Archaeological 
Society, which has been formed under high auspices for the very 
purpose of exploring and laying open this field of inquiry. And 
the admirable manner in which, with small resources, they have 
already prosecuted their labours, demands the gratitude and en- 
couragement of every one interested in the history and literature 
of Ireland. 

We would willingly point out some few more relics among the 
many still remaining, which, with Mr. Petrie s information, to detail 
their history and association, must fill the most cold and sceptical 
inquirer with astonishment and interest. He will see in Mr. 
Petrie’s own museum, in that of the Academy formed under his 
superintendence, and even in the hands of private individuals, 
bells, croxiers, shrines, and other remains, of which there cannot 
be a doubt that they were fabricated for St. Patrick and St, 
Coluniba, and other most eminent saints of the Irish church. 
Like the copies of the Gospels belonging to those saints, they 
have been deposited in the hereditary keeping of certain families, 
and have been known and almost worshipped by the people through 
successive generations. Their existence is noticed repeatedly in 
the usual manuscripts. The evidence which authenticates them is 
irresistible: and many of them (the bells especially) are used at 
the present day for the very same purposes as of old — for enforcing 
oaths, honouring funerals, curing diseases, exercising a species 
of ordeal, and attending the festivals of the patron saint of the 
district — just as we find them used in most ancient histories of 
the country. The very last possessor of the celebrated bell of 
Armagh — the identical bell noticed by St, Bernard as one of the 
three palladiums of the see — bore the same name as that of its 
hereditary keeper, inscribed upon its shrine of jewelled silver 
and gold in the eleventh century, when it was newly cased for the 
archbishop by Donald Mac Laughlan, then king of Ireland. 
These bells are usually from nine to twelve inches in height, and 
about six in width. They are formed of a dark bronze, and are 
remarkable for the sweetness of their tone. They are quadrangu- 
lar like the Roman bells, from which they probably derive their 
shape. Sometimes they are cast in one piece ; but at other times 
they are formed of two or three plates riveted together, and subse- 
quently 
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quently fused into one mass by some singular process of founding, 
which in the present day appears to have been lost. 

7''he croziers of the founders of the churches in Ireland were 
preserved in like manner — short, simple-shaped, and yet elegant 
bronze crooks, remarkable chiefly for the beauty of their detailed 
workmanship, especially the interlaced triquetra filagree so pecu- 
liar to Ireland ; and they are not unfrequently ornamented with 
enamel and jewels. Of these very many are still in existence, and 
may be authenticated as genuine relics of the most eminent saints 
of the sixth and seventh centuries, the original form being pre- 
served, although repaired and embellished at different periods. 

Of a still later date may be seen in the Museum of the Aca- 
demy the most beautiful specimen of jeweller’s work to be found 
in the empire, the celebrated cross of Cong — the identical cross, 
as inscriptions on it prove, made to receive the piece of ' the true 
cross* which was sent over by the Pope to Turlogh O’Conor king 
of Ireland in 1123; and the casing of which in gold is recorded 
in the Annals. In the abbey of Cong it was preserved appa- 
rently from the death of the last king of Ireland, Roderick, who 
died in the twelfth century within the walls of the abbey. At 
the dissolution of the body it passed into the hands of the priest 
of the parish, who still held the nominal oflice of abbot, as the 
head of the Augustinian order in Ireland, and was recognised as 
such by the people — even with the title of lord — though living in a 
poor cabin, and stripped of all the dignity of his order. With 
the death of the last priest this order became extinct ; but before 
he died Mr. Petrie had obtained a sight of the relic — had learned 
that it had been found in an old oak chest, together with many 
illuminated manuscripts of exquisite beauty, which, during the 
absence of the priest on the continent, his curate had torn up and 
destroyed. At the death of the priest it became the property of 
his successor, by whom it was allowed to be exhibited in the 
chapel, and there most seriously injured ; and from him it was 
obtained by Professor Mac Cullagh for the sum of one hundred 
guineas, and deposited in the Academy, of which it now forms 
the most remarkable ornament, though it must be added that 
as an ecclesiastical relic it might be deposited in a more appro- 
priate locality. The ecclesiastical interest of this cross is not a 
little enhanced by remembering that it is a memorial of the 
strenuous efforts made at this period by the see of Rome to sub- 
jugate the Irish Church. And as a work of jewellery it is no 
less valuable from exhibiting, as the inscriptions on it prove, the 
extraordinary perfection of Irish art at a period when it is com- 
monly imagined that the whole country was lost in barbarism 

And now we must close these remarks with one practical sug- 
gestion, 
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gestion^ with a view to which they have chiefly been made. To 
those who really understand the state of Ireland, it is obvious that 
any attempt to pacify, to elevate, or to purify it will be futile, 
which does not take into consideration two great elements on 
which an English politician in the nineteenth century will be very 
much disposed to look down as the extravagances of an idle 
enthusiasm — nationality and religious feeling. In what way these 
elements are to be dealt with, so as to draw most closely the ties 
which may bind together the hearts and minds of the Irish 
people to the British empire, is a question on which we have no 
intention to enter here ; but to overlook them, or to think of ex- 
tinguishing them, is as mischievous as it is idle. Such instincts 
in the minds of a people arc vast powers, which a wise statesman 
will think not of destroying, but of employing to good. And we 
do believe that one of the great avenues to the hearts of the Irish 
nation is by recognising, fostering, a2)j)caling to, valuing as a great 
treasure, in which Englishmen have a common interest, their 
deeply cherished, worthily cherished nationality, fed as it is to 
this day by the traditions ?ind memories of that very period to 
which Mr. Petrie’s researches have carried us back. These 
memories have been never forgotten among the peasantry : and 
now that they have been exhumed and set before the more culti- 
vated classes, they will jiroduce on them also a very powerful 
impression. The nobility of Ireland are beginning to take in 
them dee}> and increasing interest. The formation of the 
Museum of Antiquities in the Academy, a work the merit of 
which must be given to Mr. Petrie, has given a powerful sti- 
mulus to his own branch of study. The cultivation of the Irish 
language is proceeding rapidly, and a class has been formed in 
the Academy itself. To the same Academy, and the Prize pro- 
posed by it for the Investigation of tlie Round Towers, wc owe 
the present volume ; and had the Society aca)mplished nothing 
more, it would deserve the support of every lover of Ireland. 
Within the last year, in consequence of the zealous energy of Lord 
Adarc, three great exertions have been made, ail bearing in the 
same direction. A large and valuable collection of Irish manu- 
scripts has been purchased, and deposited in the library of the 
Academy. A College has been founded (under the highest ec- 
clesiastical authority) for the purpose of providing for the higher 
classes in Ireland the highest form of ^ucation, and giving to 
them at the same time a knowledge of the Irish language, as the 
most powerful means of reaching the hearts and understandings of 
the people, whether as their landlords or their clergy. And 
efforts, we hope and believe not yet to be wholly despaired of, 

have 
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have been made to bring before the Government, and to obtain 
from it aid in carrying on, one of the most grand designs of topo- 
graphical and antiquarian research ever projected or commenced. 

When the Ordnance survey of Ireland was undertaken, the 
active and intelligent officers to whom it was intrusted (and we 
believe more ])articularly the Local Director, Captain Larcom), 
conceived the idea of employing at leisure hours the expensive 
machinery required by it for a far wider field of inquiry than the 
mere geometrical survey. For the utility of this survey itself, it 
was of great importance to fix with accuracy the topographical 
names. To do this they recurred to the manuscripts, of which 
so much has been said already ; collected every mode of spelling 
they could find, and selected, with the assistance of good Irish 
scholars, the most correct etymology. In making this inquiry 
they collected from the manuscripts and digested a vast amount 
of curious topographical and antiquarian history. They followed 
it up by examinations into the oral traditions of the places where 
they were stationed, and by careful investigiitions of all dis- 
coverable monuments of antiquity, in which they had the assist- 
ance? of able draughtsmen, and of Mr. Petrie’s own antiquarian 
knowledge. They extended their search into the geological and 
natural history of their localities, and by this employment of the 
time which was not required for the survey, they formed an inter- 
esting and very valuable museum. The result of one portion of 
these researches has been given to the world in the ^ Memoir of 
the County of Derry/ the antiquarian part of which was executed 
by Mr. Petrie. And a vast mass of materials has been accu- 
mulated for more publications of the kind, if Government will 
venture to undertake the expense ; and the expense would be 
well and wisely incurred, if it only indicated a consciousness and 
feeling that the whole empire is interested deeply in all that re- 
lates not only to the physical well-being, but to the national 
glory and ancient memorials of Ireland. 

The more that our thoughts can be carried back to the period 
of its greatest glory, the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries, the 
better spirit will be awakened in all classes. Ireland and 
England were then bound together in the closest and most en- 
dearing ties by which nation was ever united to nation. England 
placed her children under the teaching of the saints of Ireland, 
and Ireland threw open her sanctuaries as a refuge of peace and 
holiness to the nobles and kings of England. Rome had not yet 
succeeded in setting subject against sovereign, and brother against 
brother. The early church of Ireland, like the churches of the 
East, offers one of the strongest protests in history against her 
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aggressions and usurpations. Political society, though rude^ was 
neither barbarous nor irreligious ; it exhibits its distinct t^lasses, 
its defined rights; a homage paid to literature and talent — culti- 
Vc'ition of arts — reverence for piety, courage, and honour, and 
patriotism, even amidst the war and bloodshed which form the 
history of every federal people until, what never happened in Ire- 
land owing to the invasion of the English, the supreme power is 
permanently established in some one branch. 


Art. III. — 1. Military Miscellany; comprehending a History 
of the Recruiting of the Army^ Military Punishments, S^c. 
By Henry Marshall, F.R.S.E., Deputy Inspector-General of 
Hospitals. London, 8vo. 1845. 

2. A Sketch of the Military History of Great Britain. By tlie 

Rev. G. R. Gleig, Principal Chaplain to the Forces. London, 
12mo. 1844. 

3. A View of the Formation, Discipline ^ and Economy of Armies, 
By the late Robert Jackson, M.D., Inspector- General of Army 
Hospitals. A New Edition, from the Copy corrected by the 
Author immediately before his decease ; with a Memoir of his 
Life and Services, prepared from the personal records of the 
Author, and of his friends. London, 1845. 

^HE three works of which we have transcribed the titles, arc 
all possessed of merits peculiarly their own. Mr. Marshall's 
contains a well-digested account of the causes of many of the 
evils which attach to our military system ; of the improvements 
which have in late years taken place; and of the still further im- 
provements of which it is susceptible. Mr. Gleig’s is what it 
undertakes to be, a rapid but interesting and correct account of 
the rise and progress of the British army from the earliest to 
the latest times, and of the manner in which it has conducted 
itself in the presence of an enemy in every age — those of Julius 
Caesar and the Duke of Wellington inclusive. The author's style 
is familiar to us all : we think on the present occasion he has 
been more successful than in several of his preceding perform- 
ances — writing with a love and an intimate knowledge of his sub- 
ject, he condenses clearly, and now and then expatiates with 
happy energy. Dr. Jackson’s is a more elaborate performance 
than these, and though here and there out of date, well deserves 
attention. However our present business is not to give a detailed 
account of works which are sure to find their own level in the 
world of readers. We have a graver and more important object 
before us. 


Perhaps 
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Perhaps there is nothing which more surprises a foreigner, 
on hisihrst visit to this country, than the almost total absence 
from the streets and public places in the capital of military uni- 
forms. A few sentries planted beside the royal palaces, and in 
other situations where the call for them is of more doubtful 
urgency; a couple of orderlies at the entrance to the Horse- 
Guards ; with here and there a group of private soldiers lounging 
upon the esplanade, or passing to or from their quarters in Port- 
man Street, at Knightsbridge, or in the Wellington Barracks : 
these make up the whole amount of the ' pomp and circumstance 
of glorious war ’ which on ordinary occasions meets the eye of tlie 
stranger in London. To be sure, guard-mounting is a fine thing, 
and so is a review in Hyde Park ; for the household trcMips, both 
infantry and cavalry, arc magnificent, and their bands and corps 
of drums and trumpets perfect ; and if we pass but a few miles 
beyond the suburbs, we arrive on Woolwich Common, at the 
head-quarters of the best .appointed, best worked, best organized, 
and most efficient artillery that the world has ever produced. 
But guard' mounting in London is an affair of duty, not of show ; 
.and reviews occur but rarely; .and the Ro^al Artillery, few 
in number, practise their evolutions in order to become perfect 
in them, not to gratify the sovereign or amuse the people, or 
rouse in the bosoms of the more ardent of the youth of England 
a thirst (or military glory. Accordingly, unless he hay himself 
out to look for it, the stranger may pass whole weeks, perliaj)s 
months, in London, without meeting with any external indication 
of our being one of the greatest of military powers. 

We do not object to this state of things, at least entirely. We 
are not, in the ordinary sense of the term, a military nation; and 
we desire never to become such. W^ar is a great evil, let it be 
undertaken for what cause it may ; and to create among our young 
men a love of military p.arade, and to shun at the same time fre- 
quent occasions of war, is impossible. Besides, we are no ad- 
mirers of those arrangements in social life which give precedence 
to military rank above all others. 

In Russia, such rank is the sole passport to distinction. In 
Austria, the white coat, if it cover only the back of a serjeant, or 
even a private, commands very great deference, especially in the 
more remote dependencies. As to Prussia, she is a nation of 
soldiers — a gallant and high-minded nation, we acknowledge, yet 
so completely under the influence of not the best of the impulses 
to which the military spirit gives rise, that the King has found it 
necessary of late to reprove them. In France the case is different. 
A military people, if ever people deserved to be so called, 
our neighbours have learned discretion enough to keep the 
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profession of a soldier in its proper place, and to honour it with 
all the honours due, but not with more. The French army may 
be, in point of appearance, inferior to that of either Austria or 
Prussia : the men are generally smellier, especially in the infantry, 
and both their clothing and appointments sit more loosely upon 
lliem ; but for work in the field, we are disposed to think that 
the French are still what they proved themselves to be in former 
wars — the most efficient among the soldiers of continental Europe ; 
and we are satisfied that the social position of the French army, 
considered as a great national institution, is admirable. The pay 
of the soldier, of every grade, is moderate. It is sufficient, how- 
ever, with the allowances that accompany it. to support him in a 
cheap country comfortably; and the uniform which he wears 
ensures for him the goodwill of his fellow-citizens, so long at 
least as they arc not in a state of sedition, ..nor he insolent or 
domineering. Moreover, the French officers, and pcirticularly 
the subalterns of the line, are a very different class of men 
from what they used to be under the Empire. All the boast- 
ing exM\ fanfarronade which used to disgust and annoy in the 
vieille moustache have disappeared, and you find in their room a 
love of study, quiet and unassuming manners, a tolerable know- 
ledge of the theory of wjir, even on a grand scale, and a perfect 
acquaintance with the details of regimental duty. We have heard 
some of our own young officers, on their return from a French 
review, or after being present at one or two garrison jiaradcs in a 
fortress, speak slightingly of the infantry, and laugh them to scorn. 
We venture just to hint to these youths, that under the looseness 
of movement which may have excited their mirth, there lurk 
among the small, long-coated musketeers on the other side of the 
Channel both high courage and great power of endurance, and 
that it would not be amiss if they were to spend their time, 
during this present season of profound peace, in making them- 
selves as well acquainted with the science of their profession 
as are many of the gentlemen of their own grade, whose word of 
command, prefaced as it is with a sort of compliment, may 
have struck them with surprise. Our friends may depend upon 
it that, should war between France and England unfortunately 
arise, more will be required of them than the display of valour. 
Manceuvres so bold as those which turned the ti<]^ of battle at 
Meannee and Hyderabad will not do in the presence of a Euro- 
pean force ; bull-dog courage can accomplish much, but it alone 
never yet has decided, nor ever will decide, the fate of a cam- 
paign in France, or in Germany, or in the Low Countries. 

The constitution of the British army is so essentially different 
from that of all the continental armies, that to institute a com- 
parison 
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parison which shall be at once ri^id and fair, is absolutely im« 
possible. Civilians judge of the qualities of national armies by 
the external appearance of the minute bodies out of the aggregate 
of which they are made up. A single battalion is the criterion 
by which to try tlie infantry ; a squadron of horse, and a demi- 
battery of nine-pounders, stand for the cavalry and the artil- 
lery of a nation. But this is a great mistake. The setting up, the 
dress, the appointments of the troops in one country may be more 
pleasing to the eye than elsewhere. An English battalion may 
march better, and execute any given series of mf)veinents with 
greater precision than a French one ; its fire, too, of blank cart- 
ridges may be more rapid and better sustained — or the reverse of 
all this may be the fact ; but it does not therefore follow that the 
infantry of one of these nations shall be upon the whole superior to 
the infantry of the other ; and the same thing may be said in regard 
both to the cavalry and artillery ; for the attainments of which we 
are now speaking belong exclusively to an army of manccuvre; 
and however desirable, and indeed indiyiensable, they may be, 
they are worth little if they stand alone. It is in its morale^ much 
more than in physique^ that the value of an army consists ; and 
the morale of an army, whether good or bad, is the result of so 
many and such constantly varying contingencies, that to reason 
about it in the abstract, much more to assume this or that con- 
cerning it, from results which may have occurred a quarter of a 
century ago, would be nonsense. One thing, however, is certain, 
that as the morale of all armies must, under every variety of cir- 
cumstance, be to a great extent dependent on the sort of treat- 
ment which individual soldiers receive, so it becomes a point 
of the gravest importance for governments to weigh well and 
deeply the character, in every particular, of the training bestowed 
upon their troops, and especially upon their recruits — most seri- 
ously — first, midst, and last — what we may call the Moral Dis- 
cipline of the Army. 

The English stands alone among the great armies of Europe 
in these, among many other respects, that its ranks are filled 
exclusively by voluntary enlistment, and that its commissions 
ore conferred per saltum, through the favour of the Sovereign, 
or, as much more frequently occurs, on purchase. In Russia, 
Austria, Pri^ia, and France, the conscription, modified so as to 
suit the usages of civil life, equally prevails. Of Russia we need 
not say much. Every male not devoted to the service of the 
Church is at the disposal of the Emperor ; and so complete is 
this control, that while all are liable to serve in the ranks, the 
field-marshal and the lance-corporal may any day change places, 

if 
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if such be the will of their common master. In Austria^ and the 
kingdoms dependent upon it^ the nobles are by right of birth 
exempt from military service — yet it so happens that in cavalry, 
in the artillery^ and among the superior grades in the infantry, 
the army is officered exclusively by nobles. At the same time 
it is worthy of remark that they all win their gold sword- 
knots by service, more or less protracted, in the ranks as cadets. 
Prussia, as we have said, is a nation of soldiers — no matter what 
their lineage or fortunes may be, all young men from eighteen 
years of age and u{)wards, unless incapacitated by physical de- 
formity, or their dedication to some sacred profession, are liable to 
serve; and all, when drawn, go forth from the schloss or from 
the cottage, to poise the musket or wield the sabre as privates. 
Frenchmen of all stations and callings — the clergy, and teachers 
of youth and public functionaries, of course excepted — come 
under the operation of a similar law ; which is, however, relaxed 
in favour of such as may be rich enough to purchase substitutes, 
at the cost of as much sometimes as eight hundred or a thousand 
francs. In Great Britain alone there is no compulsory levy of 
regular troops. He who may be disposed to offer himself as a 
recruit is received, provided there be no physical reason to the 
contrary ; and it must be confessed that, in ninety-nine cases out 
of every hundred, the fact that a young man has accepted the 
Queen's bounty, and gone, as his friends call it, for a soldier, 
furnishes pretty good ground for surmising that he has not been 
the steadiest or most correct member of the society from which he 
thus separates himself. 

Again, the periods of time for which young men engage, or are 
required to serve, vary according to the customs of their countries. 
The Austrian government used to keep its conscri])ts to their 
colours fourteen years — they now serve only eight. In Prussia 
the term of service in the regular army is exceedingly short ; it 
never exceeds three years, and often terminates virtually at the 
end of one : but the youth is not therefore in any sense of the 
expression free, for he passes front the regular army into the 
landwehr, and when too old for that, becomes a member of the 
arriere band. France exacts seven years of service from her re- 
cruits. In England they enlist for life. But this, after all, is a 
mere form of speech, of which a great deal too much has some- 
times been made; as Sir Howard Douglas on a^ate occasion 
showed in the House of Commons, every facility is afforded for the 
purchase of men s discharges, and at the end of fifteen years they 
may claim them as a matter of course ; — in practice, the longest 
life service with us usually terminates at the end of twenty-one or^ 
twenty-two years ; after passing which in the British army, a sol- 
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dier, it must be acknowledp^ed^ is for the most part pretty well 
worn out. Yet this much he may boast of — that he is not then 
cast loose upon the world, but that he is entitled to a retiring pen- 
sion as his right — which no other worn-out soldier in Eurojie can 
look for on a surer ground than the good-will of his sovereign. 
Granting, therefore, that when he awakens from his fit of in- 
toxication or wild enthusiasm^ there may be a good deal to appal 
the recruit in the thought that he has sold himself to a particular 
calling for life, we are not sure but that, all things considered, 
it is better that the case should be so ; because a competency 
at Icsist is secured to him in the meanwhile, and he is certain 
that, should he live to attain to it, he will not be absolutely 
neglected in his old age. Possibly the late warrants may have 
reduced the worth of the latter privilege somewhat below what it 
ought to be. But if this be an evil^ it is one which the cfmrse 
of events will be sure to remedy. When the call for a large 
increase to the army arises, tlie necessity, if the enlistment sys- 
tem be adhered to, of bettering the veteran’s pension will arise 
with it ; and the principle at least has never been lost sight of 
that he who has devoted the best years of his life to the military 
service of the (country, has a claim of right to be provided for, at 
the country’s expense, after health and strength shiill fail him. 
On the whole, therefore, we are not inclined to regard the prac- 
tice of lifc>enlistmcnt, conducted as it is in Great Britain, with 
disfavour. If indeed we had the conscription among us as it pre- 
vails in Austria, or France, or Prussia, the necessity, not to speak 
of the justice, of assigning fixed limits to military service, would 
be a])parent. But where the recruit comes in of his own accord, 
it is better for himself and for the country that he should become 
a soldier for life; the truth is, we do not see how, taking the 
extent of our empire into account, he could be rendered by any 
other arrangement an efficient servant of the state. 

Another peculiarity in the condition of the British soldier is this 
— he is the most severely tried man-at-arms whom the world has 
ever seen. Inferior in point of numbers to that of the least of the 
four first-rate powers, the English army has a greater amount of 
hard work imposed upon it than the three armies of Austria, 
Prussia, and France put together. We have settlements or colo- 
nies in everyjpart of the world. We are never entirely at peace. 
If there be no fighting nearer home, scarce a newspaper comes 
into our hands which does not describe a skirmish, or a siege, or 
a battle, or a series of marches in order to come up with an enemy 
in India or China, or the islands of the Pacific, or on the shores 
of the Red Sea, or amid the forests of North America. More- 
over, the fighting part of his business is the least trying, both 

to 
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to the health and the patience of the British soldier. He is a 
police-officer at home, as well as a warrior/ and a severely tried 
one too, abroad. Take the routine of his existence in what are 
called peaceable times, and see what it is. At the early age 
of eighteen or twenty, a boy finds that there is no employ- 
ment to be had in his native village, or he gets drunk, or 
runs into some other scrape, and enlists. He is marched off 
to his depot or battalion, and subjected to the usual course of 
drill. Having accomplished this, or while it is yet imperfect, 
he is moved about through the United Kingdom, according to 
the good pleasure of his superiors. If there be disturbance 
anywhere, or a well-grounded apprehension of disturbance, he is 
hurried off at a moment's notice — he is hooted, insulted, it may 
be pelted by the mob, yet he must never lose his temper. And 
all this, be it observed, not at remote intervals, but perpetually — as 
often as a Repeal cry, or a Chartist movement, or the irru])tions 
of Swing into a rural district, shall disturb the equanimity of 
quiet subjects. For we must never lose sight of the fact that the 
amount of force retained for home service is well nigh incon- 
ceivably small. To provide for th# defence of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland against invasion from abroad — to protect all 
our magazines, arsenals, forts, and stores, and to maintain order 
among a population of six and twenty millions, there are avail- 
able something less than fifty thousand men. In France the 
standing army amounts to three hundred and sixty thousand, of 
which two hundred and ninety thousand arc always at home; 
yet the population of France does not exceed thirty- three mil- 
lions. Austria, with her thirty-six millions, and not a single 
colony or foreign ]K)ssession to provide for, keeps up a standing 
army of three hundred and twenty thousand men. l^russia has 
her regular army of one hundred and eighty thousand, besides 
her landwchr, of equal amount, to watch some fourteen or fifteen 
millions; and as to Russia, her legions are innumerable. Verily, 
even the home service of the British soldier is a trying one ; there 
is nothing cat-all resembling it anywhere else in Europe. 

Having spent a year or two in this fashion, our youth learns 
that his regiment is under orders for foreign service. He has 
great cause to congratulate himself moreover, for he is going forth 
uj)on the most agreeable tour of duty to which any jmrtion of 
the British army is liable ; his place of destinatidh is Gibraltar, 
or Malta, or perhaps the Ionian Islands. Away be goes in the 
highest possible spirits, and at one or other of these stations three 
years are spent Now three years in the Mediterranean tell. The 
sun is hot, the glare from the white cliffs at Valetta is strong — 
wine is cheap, and there is a sad absence of all such occupations 

as 
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as might rouse bis energies or bis interests. However^ he gets 
through tbem^ upoh the whole, pleasant!}^ enough; and then 
comes a change. He is shipped off for the West Indies — it can- 
not be said that his condition, either moral or physical, is* im- 
proved — the fever breaks out. and his friends and comrades die 
by the dozen round him. The climate is very relaxing both to 
mind and body. Idleness, even to a greater degree than at Malta 
or Corfu, is the order of the day ; for the authorities, through a 
humane but mistaken policy, leave him as much as possible to 
himself. He drinks because of a strong desire of the excitement 
which lie cannot find in any other way, and his constitution suffers. 
Nevertheless, he gets through his three years in the West Indies 
also, it might be difficult to explain how, and hears at the end of 
them with delight that transports may be expected daily. They 
come, and he proceeds to Canada. Now (unless the constitution 
has been seriously shaken) this is a change decidedly for the better 
—the climate of Canada, though it be subject to the extremes both 
of heat and cold, agrees better, on the whole, with the English 
soldier than that of any other dependency of the Crown. Yet 
the soldier, if all thought of%oine be not by this time obliterated, 
would gladly exchange even Canada for old England. The shores 
of England, however, he is not destined to see till he shall have 
spent three more years in his new quarters— and it does not 
always follow that, either in Canada or anywhere else, the order 
of the reliefs is, or can be observed, to the letter. 

Our hero has now been — say eleven years in the service, out 
of which ten have been spent abroad. A happy man, therefore, is 
he when he reads in the orderly book, that ‘ the regiment will 
march to-morrow morning to Quebec, there to embark on board of 
the troop-ship Leviathan, and to be conveyed to England.' He 
marches, he embarks, the passage is a good one, and in due 
time he and his comrades land at Portsmouth. Is their lot 
now one of relaxation and repose? By no means — Birming- 
ham is riot — or the colliers of Staffordshire are up ; dgwn comes 
an order for our newly arrived regiment to stow itself away in 
a set of second-class carriages, and forthwith, with pouches 
crammed full of ball-cartridges, it flics upon the wings of steam 
to the scene of action. In all probability the alarm was a 
false one — but this by no means reconciles our recruit, now ma- 
tured into a thorough soldier, to the breaking up of all his plans. 
He had applied for and obtained a furlough to go to his native 

f )lace, and And out who among his kindred might yet be in the 
and of the living — but now all furloughs and leaves of absence 
are cancelled, and he begins to perceive that to be in England is 
not to be at home. 


Riots 
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Riots and strikes are not, however, perennial. The winter 
comes ; patriots, however ardent, refuse to face the cold ; our 
soldier, if his regiment be yet in England, does get his furlough 
at last, and spends a whole month with his mother. She has 
long since forgiven him all the care and anxiety which he cost 
her, and believes that if she could only keep him with her till 
she died, the world would not contain a happier woman. But 
this cannot be — his month is up — he bids her farewell in a 
cheerful tone — why should she fret.^ — could they not hear from 
one another often? — and next year, would not his commanding 
officer, who had always been kind to him, give him another fur- 
lough ? The pocjr old creature is comforted — she gives her boy 
her blessing— and away he goes, reaching the barracks at Weedon 
on the day that he was expected, and being recognised by his 
superiors as one not unworthy of future indulgences. He finds, 
however, that the regiment is under orders for Ireland, and in 
a few days it sets out. Of course his hope of a furlough next 
winter is at an end — there are no sucli indulgences granted to 
troops in that ticklish section of the empire ; and our man passes 
in consequence from station to stlttion, till it appears that the 
period of home service for his corps is ended. 

The theory of reliefs for our regiments requires that they 
continue five years at home, after a return from foreign ser- 
vice, before they shall be sent abroad again ; but the exigencies 
of the mometit, and the extreme inadequacy of the fi)rce to meet 
the calls that arc made upon it, seldom permit this home service 
to exceed four years, and not unfrcquently reduce it to three — for 
the total of our standing army, inclusive of infantry, artillery, 
cavalry, engineers, and colonial corps, does not exceed one hun- 
dred and thirty thousand soldiers, whom we must scatter over the 
surface of an empire at once more extensive, and in its detached 
portions more widely separated, than has ever before existed 
among civilized men. Accordingly, the route comes just as our 
friend was beginning to dream again of Liverpool, and of the 
means of communication between that great town and his native 
place ; — and he passes with his regiment to Cork. There the ships 
lie that are to receive them on board ; and so, after having spent 
something less than five yciirs at home, out of the thirteen during 
which he has worn the Queen’s uniform, he proceeds to India. 
That he will ever return is, to say the least of it, improbable — 
for regiments once landed in India often abide there a quarter 
of a century, and some of them even longer. If he do escape 
the bullet of a Beloochee, or a jungle fever, or an attack of 
cholera, he must contend against some fifteen years of baking 
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at the least ; at the termination of which, if there be energy 
enough left to bring him back, he will come only to claim his 
discharge, and die of sheer exhaustion in Chelsea Hospital. 

With this picture before them of the British soldier’s career 
(and it is very far from being overdrawn), our readers will, we con- 
ceive, agree with us in thinking that England takes to the full as 
much out of her troops as she well can — that if their pay be 
liberal, and their allowances on the whole good, they earn them 
dearly. We deceive ourselves moreover, if the considerate do not 
join with us in another opinion — namely, that troops thus employed, 
thus harassed, tried, and on all occasions found trustworthy, de- 
serve, if they do not always possess, the respect and gratitude of 
the nation. Now, is the case so? Is the army a popular body in 
this country ? We fear that it is not — and we come to this conclu- 
sion, not merely from recollecting the eagerness with which from 
year to year the army estim<ates are criticised in the House of 
Commons, but from some slight knowledge of the temper of the 
great body of the peojdc in regard to the social position in which 
they conceive that a young man, however humble his origin may 
be, places himself by enlistingr Tell'a peasant who, thrown out of 
employ, has no brighter prospect for himself and his family than 
the Union workhouse — tell even him that his son has gone off with 
a recruiting party, and he will grieve over the tidings as if some 
terrible calamity had befallen him. Inform the market- gardener 
that his boy, worn out with constant toil, has enlisted in a regiment 
of foot-guards, or taken service with a corps of lancers, and he will 
sell his horse and cart, and reduce himself to beggary, in order to 
pay the smart. As to the children of the classes above these, 
farmers’ sons, or the sons of smcall tradesmen or shopkeepers, they 
must be put to their last shifts, and surrounded by difficulties of 
no ordinary kind, before they will think of hiding their shame 
under the uniform even of the life-guards. Why is this? The 
English are a brave people — they are jealous of the renown of 
their armies, and amazingly proud of the triumphs which they 
have achieved ; neither .are they afraid to face cither hardships or 
restraints, should the necessity so to do be forced upon them. In- 
deed, the whole existence of a labouring man — we write it in 
sorrow, for we believe it to be the fact — is little else now-a-days, 
in too many parts of the country, than an unbroken series of hard- 
ships and restraints ; yet these very persons shrink in their sober 
moments from the thought of military service, and look upon 
their sons, whenever they enlist, as lost. How may so curious an 
anomaly be accounted for ? 

We have heard it alleged — generally, it must be confessed, by 
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parties for whose judgment in regard to such matters we entertain 
small respect — that this dislike to a military life takes its rise 
among the English commonalty from that love of personal 
freedom which they imbibe with their mother s milk, and which 
no amount of increase to their physical comforts or enjoyments 
can prevail with them to barter avvay. Now whatever might have 
been the case long ago, it is surely ridiculous to predicate this of 
persons who, to supply imperfectly the commonest wants of na- 
ture, subject their offspring, as yet barely passed beyond the stage 
of infancy, to the harsh boridage and ceaseless toil of the factory. 
Neither is it easy to imagine how the love of liberty c.m survive 
to any practical purpose, among an ill -paid, ill-fed peasantry, who, 
however willing to work, cannot always find masters, and have 
perpetually before their eyes the prospect of a Union work- 
house. If indeed the humbler classes in England were the bold 
and happy race, of whom the poet speaks as flourishing jit the 
period ^ when every rood of land maintained its man ’ — then 
indeed we could listen to the argument. For there can be 
little doubt that the prospect of cxclianging his father's white- 
washed and honeysuckled cottage, with all the rural felicity that 
lingered beneath its sloping caves, for the noisy barrack, the 
crowded transj)ort, and the comfortless bivouack on a foreign 
shore, would be the reverse of inviting to young bumpkin^ so long 
as he kept his sober senses about him. But where are we to find 
such whitewashed honeysuckled cottages I Not in Birmingham, 
nor in Manchester, nor in Leeds, nor in Bolton surely; no, nor 
in Cambridgeshire, or Dorsetshire, or Kent, or Sussex either. 
Besides, so far is the young peasant from being restrained by his 
love of personal liberty from listening to the blandishments of the 
recruiting-serjeant, that it is invariably the wildest and most 
reckless of the youth, both in our towns and villages, that take 
the bait. Scapegrace won’t work and will j)lay ; he prefers the 
tap to the mill, and thinks toying with Sukey a more pleasant 
occupation than cleaning out a wet ditch. And so, observing 
that Corporal Trim is free to indulge at all hours in these in- 
tellectual amusements, he becomes inspired with the ambition of 
rendering himself equally independent, and with this view en- 
lists. Moreover, it is not because their son has bartered personal 
freedom for a shilling, that the father and mother of the recruit 
refuse to be comforted. No, a sharper pang is theirs ; a deeper 
seated and more praiseworthy apprehension ; they look upon 
soldiers, of all ranks,' as a godless and dissolute race ; and there- 
fore they weep that their Will should have cast in his lot among 
them. For changed as in many respects our national character 
may be, there is still a strong religious feeling among the agri- 
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cultural poor, which may not show itself either wisely or on com- 
mon occasions, but which is invariably brought to light when 
some unlooked for calamity befalls them, and they feel or fancy 
that their children, even mr>rc than themselves, arc rushing into 
situations of peril to their souls. This it is — this strong per- 
suasion — which renders the military service, if not the army 
itself, unpoj)ular in England ; and though we readily believe that 
the notion is exaggerated, we are nevertheless constrained to 
acknowledge that there is too much ground for it. 

As far as regards the absence of Crimes of violence, such as 
murder, robbery, rape, and even riot, we believe that the British 
army may be compared not disadvantagcously with any other 
in the world. Our military code is a very strict one; and the 
jealousy in the civil power of military outrage is so keen, that 
for soldiers to be guilty of violence to the persons or property 
of the inhabitants of the district in which they are quartered, is 
almost impossible. Ilis very dress marks the soldier. He can- 
not hoj)c to escape <lctection if he commit a crime ; for there 
is not only no protection for him within the barrack-gates, but 
the authorities tli(»rc would be the most eager to search for him, 
and the first to deliver him over to the constable and his peace- 
warrant. In like manner drunkenness, if it become habitual, 
is punishable by sentence of court-martial, and though flogging 
be hapj)ily abolished, at least virtually so, the new provost 
])risons, and even the barrack cells, which have sprung U]> of 
late, and are still multiplying themselves in various quarters, 
hold out to the culprit soldier no prospect of a bed of roses. 
As far therefore as the absence of great crimes can be said 
to refute the charge which is brought against the moral state 
of the army, the refutation is complete. In a body of a hundred 
and thirty thousand men, all in the full flow of life, and taken for 
the most part from the lowest classes, it would be strange indeed if 
you could not find many scoundrels. But as far as concerns the 
observance of those broader laws of right which forbid us to kill, 
to steal, j)crhaps to bear fiilsc witness, we believe that our soldiers 
may be fairly placed on a footing of equality with civilians of 
their own age and belonging to their own station in society. 

It is not, however, because he fears that his deluded boy, 
now gone to be a soldier, will be hurried into the commission 
of offences such as these, that the virtuous peasant mourns. He 
believes that his son has become a member of a society wherein, 
as far as it is possible to do so in this country, men live, or strive 
to live, without Ood in the world. The peasant is wrong again : 
our soldiers do not strive to live without God in the world. That 
many of them do thus live is, we are afraid, too true ; but the 
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(‘ircumstance is attributable not to any positive effort or even wish 
on their parts to forget God, but in some degree to that tendency 
towards mutual corruption which is more or less discernible in 
all societies composed exclusively of young men ; in some degree 
to the indifference which, if not felt, certainly appears to have 
prevailed, we had almost said from time immemorial, among the 
authorities — both regimental, and in higher places — in regard to 
the soldier's habits of thinking and of acting on all subjects not 
immediately connected with his professional duties. 

First, let us look to the officers ; not merely because they 
deserve our attention to the full as much as the men, but because 
the example which they set is far more operative either for g(>od 
or for evil than most gentlemen of their class seem to imagine. 
What are they — as we find them — in any one of the very best 
of our corps, cither of cavalry or infantry ? ^ Fine, high-spirited 

young fellows,’ we shall be told, 'men of the strictest honour, the 
most miimj)eachablo veracity.’ Granted — they arc all this, and 
a great deal more — they are generous, o])en- hearted, liberal- 
minded, gallant ; but their moral code, what is it ? Do they 
never shock you in their t.alk ? Arc they patterns in their con- 
duct.^ Have they right notions of the value of time, and of the 
heavy responsibility that attends the abuse of it? Is the desire 
general among them to cultivate those higher faculties which 
distinguish men from mere animals ; to discijilinc the body and 
keep it under, in order that the intellect and a still loftier prin- 
ciple may be free to work within them ? Hero and there you 
meet with an individual who strives, and not unsuccessfiflly, to 
walk by the light of this ])rinciple; and wherever you find him, 
take him to your heart, for the world does not contain a nobler 
creature. But he is an exception, and a remarkable one, to 
the general rule — for a regard to truth compels us to acknow- 
ledge that in all those moral accomplishments which go to form 
the character of the Christian soldier, the officers of the best 
British regiments come infinitely short of the point to which, 
considering their station in life, we have a right to expect that 
they should attain ; and to which we verily believe that they would 
attain, if not universally, at all events in the aggregate, were 
proper measures adopted to introduce among them correct views 
of their own position, and of the importance of the trust com- 
miited to them. 

If the officers of our very best corps be thus far wanting, it 
will surprise nobody to be told that in regiments not remark- 
able one way or another, the average rate of moral feeling is 
miserably low. Let us not be misunderstood ; the young men of 
whom we are speaking err rather from want of thought than 

through 
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through any corruption of principle ; but why are steps not taken 
to call their powers of thought into operation ? why are vice and 
folly not rendered as unfashionable in British regiments as they 
are sometimes held to be the reverse? Here then is a tolerably 
correct representation of the state of what is called a good regi- 
ment — of which a smart officer is at the head — and where every 
detail of military duty, every movement on parade and in the 
exercise- field, is executed with a degree of precision and celerity 
which cannot be too much commended. 

The corps of officers usually present witli our regiments of 
infantry, may consist of five and twenty or thirty gentlemen, whose 
ages range from forty-five or fifty down to seventeen. The 
majority are lads of nineteen, twenty, twenty-one, twenty-two, 
and so on up to thirty-five years of age. The field-officers may 
or may not be married. It is a great misfortune to a regiment if 
all the field-officers be married — because married men do not 
dine at the mess ; and the presence of an officer of rank and 
influence there does infinite good. However, most of the captains 
are single, and it sometimes happens that the standing of one or 
two of these is such as to have obtained for them the rank of 
major by brevet. 

In a society so constituted, the natural order of things seems 
to be, that while the commanding officer gives a tone to his 
majors, and the majors to the rank next to their own, the captains 
should endeavour, both by example and prece])t, to render the 
subalterns all that young gentlemen circumstanced as they are 
ought’to be. For it is worthy of remark, that the subalterns are 
attached not so much to the battalion, as to the several companies 
of which it is composed. Is this done ? Never \ — unless there be 
some private tie between them, the captain takes no more charge 
of the general conduct of his subalterns than he does of the 
general conduct of his men, which he studiously avoids to notice, 
unless by the commission of offences, military or otherwise, it be 
forced upon him. In fact, no one officer in the generality of 
British regiments seems to think that he has any business to con- 
cern himself about the behaviour of the rest, except on points of 
duty — that is, of military duty — and the consequence is, that, from 
the oldest to the youngest, they do — every man what seemeth 
best in his own eyes. 

Extravagance and luxury are vices not peculiar to the army; 
we find them everywhere, in our public schools, in our colleges, 
in our private houses, in our social institutions — in every place, in 
short — and among all classes of the community, except the hum- 
blest. Nobody in what is called the position of a gentleman, 
thinks, now-a-days, that he is properly furnished and equipped, 
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and fed, if his style of living be not equal to that which he wit-: 
nesses in the houses of the nobility ; and the obvious result 
that with immense profusion and show, there is more poverty, 
more trouble, more anxious consideration as to the ways and 
means in society at this day, than there ever was since England 
became a nation. But the extent to which all this is carried 
among the officers of the British army, is in too many instances 
appalling. 

We defy either the Duke of Norfolk or the Baron dc Roths- 
child to furnish forth his board with costlier plate and glass 
than are to be found in the mess-rooms of most of the regiments 
in the service. The dinner to which the officers sit down daily 
is recherche in the extreme, and the wines, always when guests 
are present, not unfrequently when they eat alone, of the richest 
flavour and the highest prices. Of course such a style of dining 
is inconsistent with self-denial on other occasions. The break- 
fast mess is equally sumptuous — so arc the luncheons; and 
then in his private habits — each subaltern must live as the 
others do — that is, like gentlemen of large fortune. Horses, 
dogs, guns, quantities of apparel — not uniforms, be it observed, 
but ctdoured clothes, for no officer of spirit ever thinks of wearing 
his uniform except on duty or parade — these are accumulated 
to such an extent, that unless it be the young fop’s practice to 
put on a different suit every day, it seems difficult to conjecture 
to wliat use he intends to turn his stock. Then there must 
be carriages bought or hired; cabs, phaetons, dog- carts, where- 
with our gallants may cut a dash; supper-parties at inns or 
hotels every night ; private theatricals and balls ; his subscription 
to one of which swallows up the whole of the lieutenant's pay for 
a month, and makes a tolerably deep hole into that of the captain. 
Moreover/ habits of living so luxurious as these, lead to other, 
and, morally speaking, still graver offences. The regiment may 
become a slang regiment, in which case we have dog-fights got 
up, and heavy bets made to depend upon them ; races patronised, 
and entered into eagerly ; badgers kept for the purpose of being 
baited ; and a constant talk of what has been or what is to be in 
these lines. As to adultery, fornication, and all uncleanness — 
these are trifles not worth considering ; but there is a matter 
which cannot be overlooked. The officers’ pay is quite inade- 
quate to meet these demands upon it. His allowance from his 
father, however liberal, fails in like manner. N evertheless the 
young gentleman must keep up the credit of his corps ; and to 
owe money to tradesmen beyond a certain amount is neither cre- 
ditable nor convenient. Having run up an account therefore 
with Mr. Buckmasler, the tailor, of some two or three hundred 
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pounds^ jind perhaps got his name into the books of jewellers, 
gun-makers, saddlers, boot-makers, and so forth, to an e([ual 
amount, the young man still finds that money is needed, and he 
raises it — sometimes from the Jews — but more frequently at 
country banks on accommodation bills. The process is this: — 
Lieutenant Black wants a hundred pounds — he gets Ensign White 
to put his name to a promissory note; and i()r a consideration 
the good natured banker cashes it, and all is well. Three months 
however soon steal away — and now comes Ensign White’s bill, to 
which Lieutenant Black puts his name, and the money being 
riiiscd, which on the present occasion amounts however to two 
hundred pounds, instead of one, the first bill is redeemed, and 
the two subalterns divide the surplus between them. What can 
be said of such practices ;is these — to what results must they 
lead? Not merely to the ruin of individuals, for that is inevi- 
table, but to the demoralization of the army, by the lowering of 
that tone of honourable and virtuous feeling, without which, 
looking at them merely in a jirofessional point of view, olTicers 
become useless. For it is of the nature of such habits to render 
every occupation, except pleasure, irksome to such .as fall into 
them; and tlu? restraints and roughnesses of military duty par- 
ticularly insupportable. And then, when we look above this — 
what is it that meets our view ? (^an gentlemen, who thus S})end 
their time, ever have a thought to waste upon eternity? 

It w'ould be most unjust to pass a sentence of sweeping con- 
demnation upon a whole profession in regard to this matter ; 
we know >vell that in every grade you may finil examples of .*i 
very diirerent sort — but, speaking gener.ally, of one thing we are 
l ertain, that when'ver the officers of the British army retain 
any reverence for their Maker, .any love of religion, any desire to 
become good men as well ,as good soldiers, they owe it to Ciod’s 
special mercy, or to the lingerings of early associations within 
them — certainly to nothing which they cither hear or see in the 
general run of the society of w hich they are members. 

If the preceding sketch come at all near to the truth, and we 
could name more than one cr.ack regiment which might sit as 
the original of the portrait, the virtuous peas.ant seems to have 
too much ground for assuming that his son, when he enlists, has 
joined himself to a society of persons who live without God in 
the world. For the officers of the army deceive themselves 
quite, if they imagine that their proceedings, whether within the 
barrack -square or beyond it, pass unnoticed by the men, or that 
the latter are not acted upon^ both for good and for evil, by the 
example which is set to them. No doubt there is strength enough 
in martini law to maintain the external appearance of discipline 
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ever)r where ; — indeed there are limits in hdly beyond which a 
soldier, be his rank in the service what it may, cannot pass, yet 
escape punishment ; but is this all that is needed ? Surely not. 
Force and the dread of punishment may compel men to come both 
clean and sober to parade ; they may be rcstraincil bv the same 
influence from the commission of outrages, and rendered meek 
and submissive, and respectful, when in the presence of their 
superiors ; but if you desire to infuse the right spirit into them, 
you must teach them to respect themselves. How is this to be 
done ? 

We should do great injustice to the present authorities, both at 
the Horse>Guai'ds and in the War-Olllce, were we to deny that 
there exists among them a laudable anxiety on this head. Many 
measures have been adopted within these last ten or twelve years 
with a view to the accomplishment of the end at which we are hint- 
ing, and, as far as they go, they are all uncxc'optionable. I'he 
barbarous punishments of former years have fallen into disuse; 
and the soldier, though st(*rnly dealt with if In; commit a fault, is 
treated, even when under seiitenct* of a court-martial, like a man. 
Moreover, the erection of prisons jmrely military, wherein in- 
dividuals convicted of pur(;ly military ofTences, shall undergo tlieir 
punishments, is most judicious ; for military offences, as we need 
hardly stop to explain, are much inorc^ fre(|iiently the results of 
iinjirudcnee, or want of temper, tlian of viee ; and it was a cruel 
tiling to see the youth who might have b(?cn hurried into oimj or 
other of these, plaee<l side by side on tin? tread-iinll with the pick- 
jiocket and the petty- lareeny burglar. Again, the encourage- 
inenl of athletic and manly sports among the troops — the building 
of racket-courts and laying out of cricket-grounds for their use, 
is most judicious. So is another establishment, for which the army 
owes a debt of gratitude to Lord llovvick (now lilarl Grey), for 
lie it w;!S who, when sccrctary-al-war, laid the I'oundatioii of thc^ 
garrison libraries, both at home and abroad, out of which, when 
they shall have had time to mature themselves, we anlicijiatc that 
the hap])iest results will arise. Nor must we forget to give tin? 
praise tliat is due to the theory of regimental schools, as they 
exist in our service. It is true, that even in theory, these fall 
infinitely short of the school system that has been established in 
the FrciK'h army; and we fear their piactical working is less sa- 
tisfactory than could be wislied. They exist, however, and that is 
something ; they are maintained ungrudgingly by grants from 
Parliament; and they arc open to improvement. Put there is a 
])oint, and in our opinion it far exceeds in importance all tlic rest, 
wherein the indifference of the gf>vcrnmeni, if indec<l we are 
justified in using so mild a term, has bereUjfore been such as to 
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admit of no excuse. The moral and religious education of the 
British soldier was too long neglected altogether, and is not even 
now, we arc afraid, attended to as it ought to be. You take 
joung men away from their village homes, where they were sub- 
jected to the wholesome restraints of domestic example, where the 
curate used to see and converse with them freely, not only during 
his pastoral visits at their fathers* cottages, but while taking his 
daily walk in the fields; — ^)'ou entice them to quit the place 
where Sunday after Sunday they were caccustomed to array them- 
selves in their best attire, and to worship God in his house of prayer, 
and to hear his holy word read and preached ; — you induce them 
to relinquish all these chances at least of attaining to a right frame 
of mind — and you throw them into a stixte of society where there 
is no connexion that deserves the name between them and any 
minister of religion; where God’s laws are habitually violated, 
however carefully the laws of men may be enforced; where disso- 
lute talk, dissolute conduct — immorality, indecency, drunkenness, 
being considered as the mere outbreaks of youthful spirit, arc — not 
applauded — no — w<; have ceased to run into sucli extravagance 
as this — but are certainly not discountenanced and condemned as 
they deserv(‘ ; — and yet you lament that crime should be so com- 
mon in the army, and wonder that the defaulters’ list should be so 
extensive, and that the jirovost prisons should be so crowded, and 
barrack-cells nev<*r without their full complement of occupants. 
Moreover, you know that the root of most of the boldier’s military 
oil'euces is drunkenness, and yet if you do not (‘Utice him to spend 
his surplus pay on strong liquors, you furnish him with a very 
convenient opportunity of <loiug so. 

Look at \our canteen system ; see how it operates even in 
London. \Vill tlie readers of this paper believe that a not in- 
considerable portion of the new barracks in St. James’s Park 
— a portion so considerable as to cramp the pay-serjeants of 
com]>anies in their accommodation, and to thrust the regimental 
school into a lo\v-roofcd, ill ventilated under-ground room — is let 
by Government as a canteen or d linking- house ? And will it 
further be ci edited that the amount of rent which the landlord 
pays is calculated according to the average numbers of the corps 
by which the barracks are usually occupied — as if it were assumed 
that each soldier would, perhajis must, lay out so much of his 
pay in drink, and spend it in the canteen ? Common prudence 
seems to suggest, that if you wish your soldiers to be sober, you 
shall not bring home teiiqitation to their very doors; but com- 
mon prudence — to say nothing of a better feeling — seems to be 
disregarded. Will this charge be rebutted by alleging that can- 
teens being subject to the sun'cillance of the military authorities, 
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must therefore be at all events well ordered places ; and that if 
soldiers must drink (and the British soldier is a thirsty soul), 
it is better that they should indultre under the eye of their 
ofTicers than in remote and discreditable public-houses? We 
know that this argument is used ; but if British soldiers be 
universally addicted to strong liquors, why are attempts not 
made to wean them from the pernicious disposition ; why 
sanction, by countenancing^, in ever so remote a decree, a prac- 
tice which you denounce? A canteen or sullcry may l}e neces- 
sary in a fortress, because a fortress, it is presumed, is liable to 
be invested; and it would be hard to cutoff the garrison from 
the opj)()rtunity of holding convivial meetings occasionally — that 
is. supposing there is likely to be either time or inclination for 
rational symposia during the j)rogressof a siege. But why sliould 
you build, at the public expense, a gin-j)alacp or a beer-shop 
close to every open barrack in the United Kingdom, unless it be 
that you desire to win back part of the soldiers' pay into the 
Kxchequer, in the shape of a more prodiu'live b'xcise, or an 
increased inalt-tax? And if it should further aj)])ear — we do not 
say that the case is so — but if it should further appcvir — that these 
canteens make their richest harvests on Sundays, at hours when 
other places of public entertainment are shut, then is our per- 
plexity c(»mplicatcd. 

But to proceed — the troops of France, of Prussia, or of Aus- 
tria never go l)eyond the limits of their own country cxc'ept to 
make war. Their wars, too, are all carried on against nations 
eith(*r Christian or Mahoinedan, the whole of whom have attained 
to a certain degnie of civilization, and with whose religious opi- 
nions there is neither desire nor o])jjortunity to interfere. Our 
troops, on the contrary, go forth srnnetimes to fight, l)Ut much 
more frequently to protect and control millions of heathens 
w'hom they or their fathers have brought under subjection to 
the British crown. If not a missionary, therefore, in his own 
person, there is not a man in our ranks wdio, if he felt aright, 
would fail to perceive that he should be a ]>ioneer to the 
missionary. Why has the dpminion of India been granted 
by the Governor of the Universe to England? — That a few 
individual Englishmen might acquire enormous fortunes, and 
a still greater number find employment, and earn a compe- 
tency in that distant land ? Certainly not ; but that the victor 
sliould carry to the homes of the vanquished his juster laws, 
his purer morals, his true faith ; thus comjiensating, by the 
benefits which he confers upon all generations, for the wrong 
which is done to one in depriving it of its natural right to self- 
government and a national existence. And how is this to be 
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done if you employ, throughout your heathen settlements, a body 
of tro<j])s among whom there is no ostensible appearance of any 
religious belief whatever — who, by their ilaily lives, outrage all 
the precepts ol' morality ? It is thrown in our teeth continually, 
and the argument is sometimes applied as conclusive against the 
utility of inissioiiary excM tion in the abstract, that we h«ave been 
masters of India well nigh a century, and yet that our religion 
has made converts, or next to none, from among the more re- 
spectable of tlie natives. This is not fair. We have made few 
converts to Christianity because the lives of our people have 
been generally such as to inspire the heathen with very little 
respect for a religion wliich seems to he despised by its pro- 
fessors ; but had our soldiers gone forlh from the first imbued 
with a just religious principle, and lived as Christians ought 
to live, and worshipped God and the Saviour openly as became 
them, we will venture to say that the great movement which 
is only now beginninir at Tinivelly and elsewhere, would have 
begun long ago, and that Rritish India, if not a Christian coin- 
inuiiity by this time, would have shown many a community of 
native Christians scattered over its surface. 

Again, the Knglish army is essentially a Protestant one. Re- 
turns showing liow the case stands have been repeatedly laid 
heforij both Houses of Parliament. Out of a total force of one 
hundred and thirty thousand men, about thirty thousand, or 
one-fourth, are Roman Catholics; and of the remaining three- 
fourths, only one-sixth part, if so many, belong to the Scotch Kirk 
and to all the sects ot Protestant dissenters put together. We 
think theiefore that we arc justified in claiming for the English 
army the character which we have given it, of being essentially a 
Protestant army ; and as the Church Protestants arc to the other 
Protestants in its ranks as six to one, wc may fairly assume 
furtluM* that it is a Church army. On the other hand, our Euro- 
])ean wars are almost always carried on in Roman Catholic 
countries. In our l^uropcan dependencies, too, such as Gib- 
raltar, Malta, and the Ionian Islands, the Greek Church or the 
(!!hurch of Rome is the religion, of the inhabitants. What care 
is taken in these places both that our soldiers shall have the 
me.ins of worshipping Go<l acctirding to the customs of their 
fathers, and that their worship shall be conducted in such a way 
as to impress the lookers-on with a conviction that we affix a just 
value to the proceeding? 

In Gibraltar there is one church for the accommodation of the 
whole garrison — the strongest, in point of numbers, within our 
empire ; one clergyman to officiate to the troops in public — to 
visit the sick— tf) baptize their children, and bury their dead — to 
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wntch over their scIi(K>]s — to visit their families — to influence 
generally the moral tone of thecstablishinent. Is this sufficient ? 
Can one man accomplisli a task so herculean f It i$ not only 
assumed that ho may, but it seems to be taken for jrranled that 
he must have many spare hours upon his htinds ; for in addition 
to the garrison, we find that there has within these few years been 
imposed upon him the spiritual care <»f the prisoners in the hulks. 
Malta, thanks to the munificence of Queen Adelaide, has within 
these two u'ars been enriched with a noble collcfriale church, 
wliere a ponion of the garrison attend public worship every Sun- 
day, while for the remainder a somewiiat straitened accommo- 
dation is found in the chajwl of the palace As far, therefore, as 
the niat(M'inl buildings go, the religious wants of this garrison may 
hit said to be tolerably well attended to ; and as liie bisho]) is on 
the s]iot. and kindly and properly takes iiis share of the parochial 
labour, and as there arc usually other clergy resilient besides, we 
may fairly conclude that liereal least the soldiers are not neglected, 
'^riieir own ehajilaiii, Archdeacon Le Mcsurlcr, is possessed of 
unwearied zeal, and inorcMwer they live in the very bosom of the 
("liureh, having access continually to Kpiscopal ministrations. At 
llie same time let it not be forgotten that (iov(‘rnment pro\ides for 
the garrison of Malta only one cha))lain ; and that had not the 
(iucen Dowager been moved to build a cimrch at her own ex- 
pense, the pui)lic performance of divine worsliip would ha\e been 
still such in that ])]ac(‘ as we hope it will soon cease to he any- 
where within the British dominions. 

The Ionian islands make uj) the remainder of our Mediter- 
ranean ])ossessi<ms. They arc separated one from another hy 
many miles ^lf sea, and to the whole group two officiating chap- 
lains are granted ; but there is no church or chapel anywhere. 
At Corfu the garrison chajiel was, for reasons connected, we 
believe, w'ith the enhargeincnt or strengthening of the fortifications, 
pulled down a few years ago. Money was voted by Parliament 
to build another ; but owing to somc^ unaccountable differences 
of opinion somewhere, re.s])ccling the j)ropcr style of architec- 
ture or the convenience of the site, the new chapel h.as not yet 
been begun, and we do not hear that a beginning is at all likely 
tabe made. The other station for a military cha])]ain is Cepha- 
lonia, where in like manner there is no church, nor any vole of 
money to build one even asked for. The consequence is that, amid 
the sneers and rebukes of a people whose ritual is gorgeous, and 
their care great to build temples not unw’orlliy of the worship of 
the Supreme Being, the soldiers of England collect once on each 
Lord’s-day in a barrack-room which is used throughout the week 
as a school-room, and of which a portion, cut off at one end by a 
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green baize curtain^ constitutes at once the chaplain’s vestry and 
the sleeping apartment — indeed the home — of the schoolmaster- 
Serjeant and his wife. Is this decent? Is it creditable to the 
Government of this great empire that there should be any foreign 
garrison destitute of its chapel dedicated exclusively to the pur- 
pose of Divine worship, and accessible at all times by the soldier^ 
In that barrack-room one of the most painstaking clergymen of 
the English Church labours, not on tlie Lord’s-day alone, but on 
otlier days of the week likewise, to make the poor neglected 
fellows, and their wives and little ones, who wait upon him, feel 
that they Imve souls to be saved. During the short time of his 
residence at Cephalonia, Mr. Hare has accomplished more to 
infuse a religious spirit into the garrison than almost any other 
man, under the circumstances, would have attempted ; but the 
difficulties which he has to contend against are terrible. 

It is not worth while to carry our inquiries further into the 
actual state of things among the rest of the dependencies. 
Here and there you meet with an exception — but the rule 
seems to be, that having provided a clergyman, the Govern- 
ment conceives that it has done enough, and that neither chapels 
nor communion-plate, nor surplices, nor Bibles and Prayer-Books 
for the desk an<l altar, are at all necessary. Let us rather try to 
ascertain how these important matters are cared for at home. 
For the first service of every member of the profession, of the 
officer equally with the private soldier, being performed at home, 
we have a right to assume that according to the spirit in which 
lie is taught to deal with God’s worship at the outsc^t of his 
career, will be his disposition to think of it ever afterwards. 

There was a time when to every corps in the service a regi- 
mental chaplain was attached. The arrangement did not work 
well. Indeed it is hard to conceive how it could have worked 
otherwise than ill, because, independently of the one irremediable 
evil inherent in the system, of which we shall presently take 
notice, the abuses of detail to which it lay open were with- 
out end. Chaplaincies, like ensigneies, lieutenancies, and com- 
panies, were disposed of without the smallest regard to the fitness 
of the parties applying for them. Being the S])ecial patronage 
of the colonels, they were not unfrequently put up to sale. J^s 
to the duties, they might be performed by deputy, or they might 
not be performed at all— -or if the principal attached himself to 
the corps on the strength of which he was borne, the chances 
were that the arrangement proved to be the most mischievous of 
the whole. It was generally found that the charms of the mess- 
table, rather than any desire to exercise a moral influence over the 
conduct and opinions of the soldiers, kept his reverence at head- 
quarters. 
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quarters. And this brings us to the radical defect in the system, 
which defies all cure; namely^ the entire incongruity between the 
habits of a right-thinking clergyman and those of a regimental 
officer, who, passing from barrack to barrack, lives loose upon the 
worlds and finding no leisure for study or sober thought, soon 
erases to experience the smallest desire after either. There was 
no getting over this. Regimental chaplains either sibsented them- 
selves from their posts, or remaining at them, they, through the 
absence of a becoming decorum in their behaviour, wrought harm 
instead of good. 'J^hey were accordingly reduced one by one as 
opportunities offered, and the system fell, as it deserved to do, 
into disuse. 

Having thus got rid of regimental chaplains, the Government 
proceeded to call into existence a body of chaplains to the forces, 
who, being borne upon the general staff of the army, might be ren- 
dered available for service, ns well in our fixed military stations 
at home and abroad as in the field. Each of these gentlemen 
received a commission from the Oown, which ensured to him 
the rank and privileges of major, with pay at the rate of sixteen 
shillings per diem, lodging, money-forage for a horse, and other 
allowances. He was entitled, also, after eight years’ service, to a 
retirement of five shillings a day, which increased at the rate of 
sixpence daily for each additional year he might serve ; but which 
could not, by any amount of service, be carried higher than ten 
shillings daily. The income of each chaplain while employed, 
though not too great, was sufficient, provided he were judicious 
and economical, to su])port him creditably — and he had the com- 
fortable assurance that in the event of incapacity to serve longer, 
he should at least be kept above the workhouse. On the other 
hand, the outlay to the country was surely not greater than the 
importance of the interests at stake would appear to warrant. 
No doubt the device proved, when brought into operation, efficient 
or the reverse, «*iccording to the fitness of the individuals employed 
to work it out. This must be the case in all arrangements which 
depend for the effects that arc produced by them upon moral and 
intellectual and not upon mere physical power. But the point is 
one with which w^e have no concern. If the greatest care were 
not taken to appoint to situations so important only clergymen 
every way calculated to be useful ; if they in whom the right of 
nomination was vested bestowed neither time nor trouble nor 
caution in* the exercise of it — then must the blame of the failure, if 
a failure occurred, rest with them. We are not asserting either that 
the device did fail, or that it did not; but this much every unpreju- 
diced person must admit — that there was nothing either in the prin- 
ciple or details of the arrangement which rendered failure inevitable. 
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In this state, and subject to the management of the chaplain- 
general, who again wa^ responsible, in part to the commander-in- 
chief and in part to the secretary- at- war, the machine continued 
to work, for good or for evil, up to the year 1830. A new order 
of things was then devised, and arrangements made that the pay 
of chaplains to the forces, if commissioned, should be 16.y. a-day ; 
that after fifteen years* service, it should rise to 20^. ; after 
twenty-iw4) yciars* service, to 225. Orf. The half-pay was, in like 
manner, fixed at r)5. under fifteen years’ service ; at 7s. 6d. be- 
tween fifteen and twenty; at IO 5 . between twenty and thirty; and 
after thirty years’ service, at I 65 . a-day. 

Had this regulation been carried into effect in regard to new 
appointments as W'ell as to those actually existing in 1830, it 
would have conferred a substantial benefit upon the chaplains. 
Tliey would all ha\'e had something to look forward to ; an in- 
crease of pay while serving ; a retirement, small indeed but sure, 
when worn out. Unfortunately, however, the regulation was not 
made to apply to new appointments. On the contrary, while the 
chaplains actually in commission acceded to the proposal, and 
received the full benefit of their past services, the gentlemen 
nominated from that time forth stood on an entirely novel footing. 
No more commissions were issued — no more assurance of half- 
pay or any retirement was given — but on fixed salaries, varying 
from 300/. a year to 1 50/. , they w^ere sent forth to all parts of the 
world - to do their duty as long as their health and strength might 
continue — to resign and starve as soon as health and strength 
should fail them. 

Now it appears to us that, be the system in other respects ever 
so judicious, there is a blunder here which throws a reproach 
over the whole. Yf)U are dealing in no spirit of liberality or even 
fairness with the clergy. The commissary who takes charge of 
the soldier's food, and the surgeon who attends to his bodily 
health, receive both an increase of pay for long service and a pen- 
sion on retirement. The minister of religion is settled at once 
on a fixed salary, and nnay die at his post, but has no retirement 
provided for him. Moreover, both commissary and surgeon, 
though resident in an unhealthy climate for a while, are cheered 
and sustained by the certainty that by and bye, if they escape the 
contagion, they will be removed ; whereas tlie chaplain becomes 
for life the inhabitant of one spot, whether his lot fall at Gib- 
raltar, or Malta, or the Ionian Islands, or in the West Indies, or 
the Bahamas, or the Mauritius, or Hong Kong. For him there is 
no escape from exile, except to find absolute destitution at home. 
For ten or twelve years’ service on a foreign station are not likely 
to fit him for a curacy in England ; and if he abide twenty years 
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abroad or morc^ who, on his return to his native country, will find 
for him even a curacy ? 

There are but five military stations in all England, three in 
Scotland, and one in Ireland, having chaplains, or snfRciating 
chaplains, whose business lies exclusively among the troops. In 
London we have, besides the Principal -Chaplain, one commissioned 
chaplain to the forces, and one assistant chaplain who has no 
commission. The ordnance corps have their own chaplain and 
assistant-chaplain at Woolwich — ^independent, we cannot tell why, 
of all connexion with the chaplain-general’s office. Chatham has 
its single chaplain, a commissioned officer ; — Portsmouth one, and 
Plymouth one — both of them without commissions. All these 
gentlemen have their hands full, and sill in some way or another 
stand in need of greater countenance and support. In London, 
no doubt, we have some gratifying appearances of improve- 
ment. At Portman Street the troops still attend on the 
Lord*s-day a hurried sind mutilated morning service in the 
men’s mess-kitchen; but the Wellington Barracks are better 
provided — for here a large though singularly unadorned chapel 
has within these last few years been built, which alTords ac- 
commodation to two battalions of foot-guards, a regiment of 
life-guards, and all the recruiting parties from different corps 
which may be stationed in the city of Westminster. The clergy, 
moreover, officiate here in their proper robes, and there is a hand- 
some set of communion-plate. We are happy, too, in being 
able to add, that in this as in every other respect their present 
chaplain, the Rev. R. W. Browne, is working great things 
among the household troops. The spectacle that greeted us on 
the 25th of last May, when not fewer than one hundred and 
sixty of these magnificent guardsmen knelt before the altar to 
receive at the hands of the Bishop of London the solemn rite 
of confirmation, speaks sufficiently for what this zealous and 
discreet chaplain has already accomplished. But the difficulties 
against which Mr. Browne has to contend, though very great, 
arc not to be compared with those which stand in the way 
of his brother-chaplains. The household troops have but a 
narrow tour of ordinary duty to accomplish, and come back to 
their own pastor so regularly, and after so brief an interval, 
that the tic between them, be it strong or weak, is never abso- 
lutely severed. Regiments of the Line, on the contrary, to whom 
the rest of our chaplains officiate, are the merest birds of passage ; 
they scarcely begin to know their minister ere they go away from 
him, perhaps for ever. Now it would naturally occur to common 
men, that on the moral and religious training of soldiers of the 
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Line greater care would be bestowed than even on the Guards. It 
is manifest that tliey can be worked upon only through the opera- 
tion of a well digested system^ which shall still go on, let them 
pass into#what hands they may, and still be found the same. 
And the nucleus of this system we should naturally look for in 
the recognised garrisons at Chatham, Portsmouth, and Plymouth. 
Has everything been done for the troops in these places that might 
be done ? Surely not. Each has its chapel, it is true ; and the 
chapels at Chatham and Portsmouth at least — were they differ- 
ently fitted up within — would be church-like edifices. They have, 
moreover, their sacramentaf plate — as has Plymouth in like man- 
ner — with the other appliances for the Sunday service complete. 
But what pastoral connexion is there between the troops and the 
chaplains? These neither christen the soldiers’ children nor 
marry the soldiers themselves, nor bury the dead. Their chapels 
are not open for daily prayer, as they ought to be — for a soldier, 
inhabiting, as he does, an apartment where he is never for a 
moment alone, cannot pray at all unless a place of worship be 
provided for him. As to administrations of the Holy Commu- 
nion, we believe that such things do occur, but that any of the 
non-coininissioncd officers or privates have been trained to attend 
them wc very much question. 

In Scotland things are a little better managed; the Act of 
Union having provided that Presbyterian chaplains should be 
for ever maintained in the castles of Edinburgh, Stirling, and 
Dumbarton, the General Assembly has rightly taken care that 
this number should not be diminished ; though it has consented 
to the removal of one of these functionaries to Fort George, 
where, as being a more important station, he resides. As 
each fortress likewise has its chapel, the Presbyterian service 
may be performed in each, as often as the presence of a 
Presbyterian regiment or depot shall require, with as much so- 
lemnity as in a parish church. And the Presbyterian regiments, 
of which there are thirteen recognised in the service, being as 
much as possible quartered and recruited in Scotland, it seldom 
happens that these gentlemen are not in full employment. The 
pay of the Scotch chaplains is to be sure very small— varying 
from 100/. to 75/. a-year; but they are commissioned officers, 
and have therefore a right to retired allowance when incapa- 
citated. 

In Dublin but we really shrink from touching on the state 

of things there. Rumours have reached us of a design on the 
part of the Government to take the subject up, and deal witli it 
in a liberal spirit ; and we trust they are well founded. But to 
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describe things as they were in Dublin, when wc were last there 
(which is not very many years ago), is a task to which we cannot 
bring ourselves. 

Look now to the other parts of the United Kingdom — to 
Canterbury, Dover, Ipswich, Hounslow, Leeds, Manchester, 
Newcastle; 'to Cork, Kinsale, Limerick, Newport; to Aberdeen, 
Dundee, Glasgow, Piershill, or to any other of the innumerable 
stations throughout which our fifty thousand men are dissemi- 
nated. How arc the religious wants of battalions, and depdts, 
and detachments cared for in these places? Uniformly by the 
parochial clergy; as if the parochial clergy in each of these 
places had not as much to attend to among their own people as 
the strength of man, supposing him to do his duty faithfully, can 
possibly undertake. However, it must be confessed that the views 
of those in authority, as to the extent of the soldier s spiritual wants, 
have not, heretofore, been very extravagant. The regulations re- 
quire that ‘ the troops, if not hindered by stress of weather or 
other good cause, shall attend the public worship of God some- 
where on the Lord’s day; and that when sick in Hospital they 
shall be visited — if Members of the Church of England by a 
Clergyman, if Roman Catholics by a Priest, if Presbyterians by 
the Minister of their own persuasion.’ These are the only ser- 
vices exacted from the parochial clergy by regulation, or remune - 
rated by pay. Let us sec bow the system works. Attendance at 
public worship is provided for in three different ways. 

In the first place, it is ordered that if accommodation can 
be found for the troops in one or more of the parish churches, 
within a reasonable distance — say a mile and a half — of the 
barracks, they shall be marched thither every Sunday and 
attend Divine service at thft same hour with the ordinary con- 
gregation. Now upon the face of it this would appear to be 
a very proper arrangement. It seems reasonable that while 
worshippidg their common Maker, men should as much as 
possible lose sight of those differences of rank and occupation 
which amid the ordinary business of the world keep them 
more or less apart; and were troops and clergymen and pa- 
rishioners all fairly dealt with, wc do not see that any solid 
objection could be offered to it. But the practice of carrying 
whole regiments, or even strong detachments, to our churches 
during the hours set apart for the worship and instruction of the 
ordinary congregation, is not fair towards either troops, or people, 
or clergymen. As regards the troops, it is certain that the 
slightest shower of rain — indeed we may go further and say the 
slightest threatening of bad weather— operates, whether to their 
regret or otherwise, to keep them away from the public sernce of 
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God altogether. No commanding officer will march his men half 
a mile, or a quarter of a mile, or less, through the rain, in order 
that they may be present at Divine worship ; and the men are 
sharp enough to notice that in nine instances out of ten there is a 
strong inclination on the part of their officers to vote that the 
weather is threatening, if it be not positively bad. In the next 
place, the troops being paraded, are marched through the streets 
to the sound of their own band, and amid the jeers and jokes of 
idle and dissolute people. Crowds of these follow them — and 
continue to loiter about the churchyard. Meanwhile the red coats 
come in, disturbing by the clatter which they make, the devout, 
and drawing off entirely the attention of the young and the 
thoughtless. They are then thrust into all manner of by-places, 
out of sight very often, and hearing too, of the clergyman; 
while beardless ensigns, and sometimes their elders, cither 
steal away from the Church door or forget that they have passed 
beneath its portals for other pur|K)scs than to make merry. Not 
a soldier's wife, or child, except such as attend the regimental 
school, and not always these, accompany the battalion; there 
is no room for them, and nobody cares about it. We should 
like to know how far such a system is likely to create or 
nourish in the mind of the soldier a reverence for sacred 
things. He goes to Church at all only if the day be quite 
fine; he seldom carries his prayer-book with him, because it 
is contrary to military etiquette that he should march with a 
book in his hand ; he is shoved into some corner where he can 
neither see nor hear, and is perhaps, as at Norwich, &c., edified 
by listening to the cathedral service. And finally, he never sees the 
face of the clergyman except on that occasion ; for the clergyman 
is not paid one farthing for the accomlnodation which he f urnishes 
to the troops, or the instruction which he gives them from the 
pulpit ; and not being invited to extend his j)astoral care to the 
garrison, he seldom thinks of pressing it upon them. ^As to the 
wives and little ones, no Minister takes heed of them; and we 
need not stop to remind our readers that when a man's wife and 
children are left destitute of all religious training, his own me- 
chanical attendance at a place of public worship, once in the 
week, will go but a little way. 

i. 2*'®' — But in many instances accommodation cannot be af- 
forded to the troops at the usual hour of Divine worship; 
and arrangements are made for giving them what is called 
* a separate service.’ This may be done, and we rather think 
it is done wherever circumstances will permit, by obtaining the 
use of the church, either before the usual time of prayer in 
the morning or after the parishioners have retired. But in truth 
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neither troops^ nor people, nor clergyman gain much by this ; for 
all the objections that have been stated above apply to this sort of 
separate service also ; and others present themselves. The weather 
must still be fine, otherwise there is no church parade — there 
is the same stir and bustle occasioned by the march of the soldiers 
— the parishioners are not particularly, pi eased to get their pews 
and seats dirtied ere they themselves enter. Moreover, all the 
prestige which is supposed to attend the laying aside of worldly 
distinctions in the house of God is destroyed. The soldiers are 
there alone, or if a few civilians come, they come to gratify their 
curiosity : and, above all, the full service of the Church is never 
performed. Indeed, it is a standing joke with our young officers 
that they must get the parson to cut his business short, and the 
parson humours them ; our beautiful Liturgy is in consequence 
mutilated and defaced. However, if this special service be per- 
formed, the clergyman is allowed pay for it, and becomes in some 
degree connected with the troops ; but both the pay and the con- 
nexion arc hold on rather a curious tenure. There used to be 
enacted in our boyish days a farce or comedy called ‘ No Song, 
no Supper,’ which bad a great run. It must, we suspect, 
have been in the minds of the authorities when they drew up 
the regulations that now bear upon the performance of separate 
services to the Queen’s troops. Whenever there happens to be a 
wet Sunday, or a threatening Sunday, or any other let or hindcr- 
ance to the troops quitting the barracks, the poor parson may be 
at his post, if he will, but for him there is no guinea ; in fact, so 
rigid are the regulations on this head, that a distinct declarintion 
upon honour is required from every clergyman, not that he was 
ready to perform, but that he actually has performed, a certain 
number of services to a specified nhmbcr of men, before any pay 
is allow'ed him ; and such allowance is at the rate of one guinea 
per service actually performed. 

3^*0. — However, it docs not always happen that, even in this ano- 
malous way, the red coats can be accommodated in parish churches ; 
and then a separate service (we have a horror of the word) is per- 
formed in barracks. Where? Sometimes in the open air, sometimes 
in one of the men’s sleeping rooms, sometimes in the riding-school ; 
the Guards alone have their church in a kitchen. Of course 
both the clergyman and his congregation stand all the while. If 
he officiates in the barrack square, the big drum constitutes b 6 th 
desk and pulpit ; if in a barrack room, a deal tabic probably is 
substituted ; if in the riding-school, a moveable box, not unlike an 
auctioneer’s desk, is occasionally rigged out. Wc need scarcely 
add that the service, which had been cut short at church, is still 
further mutilated in barracks. Half an hour, or forty minu^s at 
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the utmost, suffice to carry us through the whole — sermon and 
perhaps a Psalm being included ; indeed, we have reason to be- 
lieve that were the latter of these limits exceeded, the clergyman 
would expose himself to reproof — a good-natured reproof, of 
course, but still a reproof, from the head of his congregation. 
Let not our readers forget that in such situations it is absolutely 
impossible to administer the holiest rite of the Church, and that 
the soldiers never being invited to it, nor hearing a word about it, 
come, ere long, to forget that such a thing is. And when we 
further take into account the uncanonical dress of the clergyman, 
the absence of all external objects which bear upon Divine things, 
the associations of ideas that cannot fail all the while to be present 
to the soldiers’ minds, and the bodily fatigue inseparable from 
standing, even half an hour, in one position — is it easy to con- 
ceive an arrangement better calculated to throw discredit upon 
public worship, and to confirm the soldier in indifference to 
religion ? 

We do not admire Divine service as it is performed in a bar- 
rack square. In the open air, among the white tents, or near the 
bivouack when the enemy is in front, the worship of Almighty 
God ascends to heaven on the wings of the wind with peculiar 
solemnity^ but a barrack square is cheerless in itself, and seems 
to ring continually with the drill-serjeant's sharp command, and 
the awkward recruit’s low murmur. A barrack room is, for ob- 
vious reasons, not much better ; but a riding-school is a positive 
abomination. The place of exercise for beasts during six days in 
the week, and of corporal punishment for men, whenever such 
may be inflicted, is surely no fit temple for prayer and praise. 

The separate service in barracks, as in a parish church, is paid 
for at the rate of one guinea ^er sermon. And here, as well as 
elsewhere, the sermon must be actually preached. It is ' no 
service no pay and ‘ no pay,’ though it come not so frequently, 
is of too frequent recurrence even where there is a riding- 
school. 

While the public worship of God is thus provided for, caro is 
taken in the same spirit of hard bargaining that the sick in 
hospital shall not be neglected ; that is to say, that they shall 
have the chance, at all events, of occasionally seeing a minister 
of religion, of hearing him read a few prayers, and possibly of 
conversing with him. The form of certificate which shows that 
all this has been done, we subjoin. 

‘ I do hereby certify, that the Rev. — has from 

to ■ — visited the sick soldiers in hospital at 

once a week, and more frequently when required, and has also read 
prayers once at least in each week to the convalescents. 

‘ I further 
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‘ I further certify, that the hospital* is distant from the 

residence of the clergyman. 

(Signed) ‘ 

* Commanding Officer of the Troops. 
‘ N.B. When separate service is allowed for a less number of men than 
one hundred, the remuneration of the service will be considered as includ- 
ing that for visiting the sick, and no additional allowance will be granted 
for the latter duty ; but the clergyman must produce certificates of his 
attendance on the sick, when required, in order to entitle him to the 
allowance for separate service.* 

* * Here mention the exact distance, and the average No. of sick per week. * 

The preceding paper demands small comment. It neither ex- 
presses, nor perhaps could anything of the kind express, the most 
remote hint that the sick and dying have been prepared for their 
great change ; that the sacrament has been administered to any 
of them, or that aught except, the routine of a weekly visit has been 
gone through. The clergyman receives payment for the weekly 
visits at a rate proportionate to his walk. If his residence be distant 
from the hospital less than one mile, he receives for his atten- 
dance there five shillings weekly ; if it exceed one mile, but fall 
short of tliree, his pay is seven shillings and sixpence; if it 
exceed three, or he have more than one hospital to attend, we 
rather think that he is paid more. But we are not sure ; — indeed 
the impression upon our mind is, that not in any instance is a 
clergyman, for attendance on ordinary regimental or garrison 
hospitals, paid more than at the rate of 18/. per annum. 

There is something s6 revolting in the whole of these arrange- 
ments, they so completely lower the dignity of the ministerial 
office and the tone of feeling among all parties, that we cannot 
be surprised to find that the general effect is bad. Not that 
the clergy neglect the military hospitals — far from it. Wo 
verily believe that were all remuneration withdrawn, and the 
charge thrown upon them as an exercise of charity and Christian 
zeal, they would beay it, aye, and go through with it too in a bj)irit 
of higher and holier devotion than is now present with them. 
But see to what the system tends. In cases where no special 
Sunday service is performed, the clergyman who visits the hos- 
pital is without the smallest ground to believe that more than this 
routine of weekly inspection is either looked for or desired at his 
hands. He is therefore shy of undertaking the general pastoral 
care of the troops, not only because his time is probably occupied 
in another direction, but because he does not know how his vo- 
luntary attentions may be met. Meanwhile, the Sunday clergy- 
man justly conceives that he has done bis part by receiving the 
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troops into his church ; and so the men and their families, the 
officers and theirs, the regimental school, and all that appertains 
to the moral and religious training of the corps, are left to shift 
for themselves. To be sure there is a clause in the Queen's re- 
gulations, which enacts that the regimental schools shall be visited 
by the clergy ; and we have read a circular addressed by the pre- 
sent principal chaplain to all the clergy who may in any way be 
connected with the troops, urging them to attend to this matter. 
And, doubtless, where there are resident chaplains or officiating 
chaplains present, the Queen’s regulation may be enforced ; but 
in all other cases the clergy are manifestly free to exercise their 
own discretion ; — the two points to which they are pledged, and for 
which alone they receive pay, being these — that when a separate 
service on Sunday is required, they shall perform it ; and that in 
all cases they shall ^ visit the hospitals and read prayers to the 
sick once a week, and oftener if sent for.’ 

In short, the clergyman has no opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with the troops — or of reaching their hearts through the 
care which he may take in the moral and religious training of 
their children. The men have no adviser to whom they can go 
in case their minds be troubled, or their consciences check them. 
There is no kind friend at hand who, being without professional 
authority over them, would perhaps, on that account, be the better 
qualified to be the depository of their fears and hopes ; there is 
a thick nominally Christian, but there is no shepherd. 

Hut what, it will be asked, would we have ? The Government, 
when it enlists young men to serve under the Queen’s standard, 
takes no pledge to make them perfect members of society. The 
end sought is, that they shall become good troops, and nothing 
more — brave, orderly, obedient, pliable ; and nobody, it is pre- 
sumed, will deny that of all these qualities the British army is 
eminently possessed. And for the rest, surely an English regi- 
ment, looking even to its moral and religious condition, is at least 
upon a par with an equal number of persons, belonging to the 
same station in life, whom you shall take at random from among 
the thousands of Manchester and Glasgow, or possibly from the 
average of our agricultural districts. 

We shall not stop to consider this latter point — to concede 
which would no more weaken our argument than to demonstrate 
its entire incorrectness would strengthen our hands ; for we hold 
that the position of a young man is entirely changed, even in a 
moral ])oint of view, the moment he puts on the Queen’s uniform. 
So long as he retained the power of disposing of himself after 
his own pleasure, the blame of his .irreligion, if be chose to be 
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irreligious, rested with himself; or if it be urged in extenuation 
of his vices, that the means of learning better were not within 
his reach, still even in this case it would be unjust to blame the 
government. Government (under our present state of things) 
cannot be expected to build churches or plant ministers in the 
manufacturing districts, proportionate in number to the growth 
of the population. They who by collecting their fellow men into 
masses, accumulate large fortunes, or strive to do sp, would take 
care, if they were alive to the responsibility of their position, that 
neither churches nor ministers of religion were wanting. But 
the moment the Government withdraws a man from the sphere 
in which he was born, and makes him its own servant in a sense 
more absolute by far than can be applied to the connexion be- 
tween any private gentleman and his domestics, it becomes 
responsible for the moral and religious, not less than for the 
physical, treatment of such servant. 

Two changes, and only two, appear to us to be necessary, if 
you hope to place the important matter now under discussion 
on a right footing. The first of these implies that to every 
military station within the United Kingdom, as well as in the 
Colonies, where a permanent garrison of a fixed numerical 
strength is maintained, a neat, plain chapel shall be attached ; 
the second, that at each of these places a clergyman shall be 
taken into the public pay, to whom the troops shall be accus- 
tomed to look as to their own pastor, and who shall be taught to 
regard the troops, their wives and families, as his especial charge. 
We venture to recommend that milittary chapels be attached 
only to such barracks as may accommodate the head-quarters of 
a regiment or a depot, or be capable of containing not fewer than 
two hundred men at the least. Were we free to choose, we 
should indeed greatly prefer that for every detachment, particu- 
larly in the manufacturing districts, be it but a single company, 
a place of worship should be provided ; — and that the Govern- 
ment should build on such a scale as that the people might 
participate in the boon thus conferred upon the troops. But 
there are obstacles in the way which we cannot hope to see sur- 
mounted ; and therefore we must be content to leave our smaller 
detachments to their fate, while we take care of those larger 
bodies, among which it is worthy of remark that recruits, whether 
commissioned or otherwise, are invariably to be found. No 
doubt the measure would be attended with some expense. We 
do not, however, believe that the expense would be very great ; 
for there is scarcely an old barrack in the kingdom, of which 
some portion is not at this moment unoccupi^, and a little 
skill in engineering, with an outlay comparatively trifling in 
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money, would easily convert it into the sort of chapel that we 
want. An empty gun-shed, a deserted store-room, a main- 
guard raised a little on its walls, or a story added to the piazza 
beneath which in bad weather guards parade and recruits are 
drilled, could, with a very little exercise of taste and right feel- 
ing, be rendered every way appropriate to the purposes of Divine 
worship. And with regard to new barracks — as Government has 
adopted, we believe, the prudent plan of building them on con- 
tract. the addition of a chapel will add very little to the cost. 

Having thus provided for your troops at each of their principal 
stations an appropriate place of worship, and fitted it with all 
the appliances necessary for the celebration of Divine service 
according to the rites and usages of the Church, your next measure 
will be to find a clergyman who shall officiate therein on Sundays 
and other holidays, and read a short service to such as choose to 
attend every morning in the week. Now let it be observed that 
we have no desire to see the order of regimental chaplains re- 
vived, neither could we expect that, in all the places to which the 
new arrangements might extend, chaplains should be appointed 
on the same footing with those of London and Chatham, or even 
of Portsmouth and Plymouth. The utmost that we contemplate 
is, that, instead of hiring parsons by the job, or doling out to 
them so many shillings a week in compensation for the shoe- 
leather which they expend in walking to and from the regimental 
hospitals, an arrangement be entered into with the incumbent of 
each parish within the limits of which a barrack may stand, so 
that either he or the War-Office shall provide an additional 
curate — and that not to the parochial clergy en masscy but to this 
particular curate, and to none other, the pastoral care of the 
troops in garrison shall be committed. If the Government pay 
this gentleman a fixed annual stipend — it need not be very great ; 
perhaps not much more than is now paid as the price of a ^ sepa- 
rate service ’ and attendance on one or two hospitals. But the 
curate will feel that the troops constitute his cure, and unless he 
be unworthy of his office, he will pay to them the same un- 
remitting attention that he would bestow upon a district of civi- 
lians. If this arrangement were adopted, no stress of weather 
could be permitted to stand between the troops and their at- 
tendance at Divine worship. Their little ones also, and the 
children of the officers, would come to be catechised and in- 
structed side by side at proper seasons, in the chapel ; and a bond 
of union between them, ay, and between their mothers also, 
would be formed, eminently beneficial to all concerned. There 
would be no more flirting and levity during public prayer ; no 
more excuse for mutilation of the service ; no further difficulty 

in 
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in requiring the men to carry their prayer-books with them, to 
kneel when the church requires them to kneel, and to take their 
own part in all her services. The curate would know his people, 
and the people would know their curate ; for though the persons 
of both might be continually changed, as one regiment arrived 
and another went away, the system would everywhere be the 
same ; and both curate and people acting steadily upon it, would 
become alike familiar with the order of their duty, and alive each 
to what the other had a right to expect. 

We venture to say that, were all this done, and canteens 
abolished, and athletic sports encouraged, and garrison libraries 
fostered in the liberal spirit which originated them, the unfavour- 
able impression that prevails througliout the country as to the 
moral dangers attendant on the soldier's career would be got rid 
of, and a very superior class of young men would come forward 
to fill the ranks. 

In recommending, not that a commissioned chaplain, but 
merely that an additional curate should be appointed, at the ex- 
pense of Government, to every parish within the limits of which 
a barrack capable of containing two hundred men and upwards 
may be situated, we have kept in view more than the necessity 
under which the country is laid, of acting in a spirit of just but 
not of extravagant liberality, while it provides for the religious 
wants of the Queen’s troops. For their own sakes, and for the 
sake of the parishes, we do not wish to see these barrack curates 
placed, in regard to pay and emoluments, on the same footing 
with chaplains or officiating chaplains to the forces. On foreign 
stations the Government may be bound to provide clergymen to 
officiate to the troops, sometimes where less than a battalion 
composes the garrison, and for this reason, that unless the Go- 
vernment acted thus, the troops would live and die destitute of 
the Church’s ministrations ; but at home no such necessity exists. 
All that the Government can possibly desire here is the first 
growth, so to speak, of a clergyman’s zeal. For neither a depot 
nor an entire battalion could make such demands upon a chap- 
lain’s time as to engross it ; and we do not think that the Govern- 
ment ought to pay for more of his time than is ordinarily ex- 
pended on the service for the troops. The salary, therefore, may 
he very moderate, so long as it is fixed : while the curate is left 
free to dedicate the reversion of his time and bis labour to the 
spiritual improvement of the district. Now we need not point 
out that to many an overworked incumbent the relief occasioned 
by some such arrangement would be as great as to his flock. 
And though on the first blush our curate might appear to be 
the loser, a little closer examination into the subject will show 

that 
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that it is not to his wrong. He is not separated hy this sort 
of connexion with the army from the regular line of . his pro- 
fession. He abides still as one of a particular bishop's clergy, 
and coming under the notice of his diocesan, will have the 
same claim with other curates upon his lordship’s patronage. 
Whereas, were he paid at the rate of 200/. a-year, or even 
less, and classed among army chaplains, whether commissioned 
or otherwise, his worldly hopes must be limited to the point 
at which he has already attained ; for no bishop seems to re- 
gard the pastoral care of troops, however tenderly and anxiously 
bestowed, as creating any claim upon his notice or his pre- 
ferment. And we arc not blaming their lordships for this. 
Military chaplains arc the servants of the Crown, and if re- 
warded at all for length or excellency of service, ought to 
receive their rewards from the Crown. But, in point of fact, 
we do not find that, since the days of Marlborough, the Crown 
has much regarded them : and so it comes to pass that if the 
soldier’s clergyman be not sustained by a spirit of a hearty 
devotion towards his people, he is entirely without a motive to 
exertion ; for no eye, save that of God alone, appears to notice it. 
It leads neither to preferment nor to distinctions among men. 

Having thus provided a machinery, neither costly nor gorgeous, 
but complete within itself, and constructed upon intelligible prin- 
ciples, it remains that we apply to it the sort of controlling and 
regulating influence, without the presence of which no machine, 
whether moral or physical, ever continues long to work w'ell. 
And here again we have all the necessary materials at hand. A 
principal chaplain — or, as he used to be called, a chaplain- 
general — presides over the clerical department of the army, and 
conducts such correspondence as the present imperfect arrange- 
ments may render necessary. He might do more ; and as soon 
as we shall have begun to re-arrange the department, he ought to 
be required to do much more. It would then become his duty 
not only to direct and advise from his apartment in the War- 
Office, but to visit, from time to time, every military station within 
the limits of the United Kingdom to which a chaplain or a bar- 
rack curate might be attached. Indeed, we do not see upon what 
principle visitations of this sort come even under existing cir- 
cumstances to be omitted. Far be from us to insinuate that, to 
the extent to which the regulations may be their guide, chaplains 
and officiating clergymen in general do not adhere to the letter of 
their engagements : but that their spirits should go with the work 
seems to be impossible, for there is no one to advise when diffi- 
culties occur, or to restrain or animate their zeal effectually; yet, 
the principal chaplain is the ordinary over all those clergymen 

who 
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who do duty to the Queen's troops in all parts of the world ; and 
most surely his responsibility is a serious one. 

There are other points into which^ if we had room, we 
would willingly enter. We allude^ first, to the moral — or rather 
immoral — effects of the existing arrangements that are made 
in regard to the women admitted into barracks; and next to 
the state of educatiop in the army, especially in the schools 
which are maintained in regiments at the public expense for 
the instruction of the soldiers’ children, and, if they desire it, 
of the soldiers themselves. On the former of these points we 
must be content to observe, that the more you guard female 
delicacy and feeling in a barrack the belter; and that this can- 
not be said to be even attempted where married pairs sleep in 
the same chamber with a dozen of unmarried men at least, 
without having so much as a curtain wherewith to screen or 
fence off their couches. With respect to the latter, the value of 
the system now in force may be judged of when we state that it is, 
or rather professes to be, that of Dr. Bell ; that no provisions are 
made either for training regimental schoolmasters to their office, or 
subjecting them, after they enter upon it, to an efficient and regular 
course of inspection ; and that the results, though upon the whole 
unsatisfactory, are perhaps less so than the defective nature of the 
plan feqd us to expect. Here and there, indeed, you meet 

witif ^dgMlMal school which commands your unqualified ap* 
proval ; for not only are some soldiers, as well as other men, gifted 
by nature with a rare talent for teaching — but commanding officers, 
if they take an interest in the moral improvement of their corps, 
send at their own expense promising young men to training in- 
stitutions, and appoint them after their returiT to take charge of the 
school, and encourage and strengthen their hands by frequent visits. 
But the latter is a burthen which ought not to be imposed upon 
individuals ; while the former is a contingency on which it is at 
all times unsafe to calculate — for in truth it is of the rarest occur- 
rence. In France they manage these things better. Yet the 
annual grant made by Parliament seems to be abundantly suf- 
ficient to place our schools at least on a footing of equality with 
those of our neighbours ; and whenever the Government shall 
think fit to turn a share of its attention to the subject, this truth 
will probably appeaf. 

To conclude — a fanatical or sectarian spirit in the ranks we 
do not wish to encourage, and would therefore set our faces 
against a system of proselytising, whether a clergyman of the 
Church of England, or a minister of any other class, connected 
with the army, seemed to adopt it. But we do desire that our 
soldiers, of whatever church they are members, may become good 

members 
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members of the same, and therefore g^ood members of society. 
Let them see that such is our only design ; and though some may 
sneer at first, all will in the end be grateful, as soon as they have 
felt, and learned to appreciate, the extent of the benefit that has 
been conferred upon their order. 

While this paper is passing through the^ press, it gives us un- 
speakable satisfaction to hear that the beginnings of an improved 
system are made. 'J"he order, if we be rightly informed, has 
gone forth that no new barrack shall be erected without having 
both a chapel and a school-house attached. The wants of Corfu 
and Cephalonia are both under consideration : and at home the 
principal chaplain has entered upon a course of visitations, from 
which he will never, it is to be hoped, be required to withdraw. 
Here and there — at Weedon, at Chatham, at Portsmouth, for 
example — increased spiritual aid is afforded, and a new zeal 
awakened. May the righteous work proceed ; and may honour 
be to those at the War-Office, at the Board of Ordnance, and 
not least at the Treasury, who have thus bent themselves to the 
performance of it. We must not look to reap the benefit of 
their exertions in a day : such undertakings as these are slow to 
mature themselves. But if the seed be sown, and carefully 
nurtured, it must bring forth fruit. 


Art. IV. — Leaves from a Journals and other Fragments in Verse, 
By Lord Robertson. 8vo. London, 1845. 

^HTS is a very pleasing as well as a beautiful little volume ; 

pleasing because it is a proof that the successful pursuit of 
a profession little akin to such relaxations has not hardened the 
heart or perverted, and, as it were, dried up the taste of the 
learned author ; and beautiful because it really abounds in excel- 
lent poetry — more than many of the volumes put forth by pro- 
fessed bards. We must add that there is no small novelty in the 
event of song being heard from the bench ; for we have no recol- 
lection of this in any former case, unless it be some happy trans- 
lations and smaller pieces of Sir William Jones, and some cele- 
brated, and justly celebrated, verses of Mr. Justice Blackstone. 

Lord Robertson gives in his preface a very simple and modest 
explanation of the occasion to which we owe the public appear- 
ance of these Leaves and Fragments. He had, on his elevation 
from the Bar, now first an opportunity of gratifying his wish to 
visit I taly, <and he showed some friends the pages of his Journal 
when he returned. Their commendations rather unexpectedly 
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rewarded his labours and his confidence ; and this led naturally 
enough to his extending the circle of his readers. We may truly 
say that having very often heard the subject mentioned, and men- 
tioned with some surprise, both among those who only had known 
the professional and the social qualities of the excellent author, 
and among those who only knew of his judicial rank, we have 
never heard but one opinion expressed, and that all allowed this 
ci-devarit brilliant advocate and humourist to have been successful 
in his courtship of the Muses. 

When we proceed to our critical task, let it not betoken any 
faultfinding spirit, but rather, perhaps, a peculiarity of our own 
nature, which we share, however, with great critics, our predeces- 
sors, that we begin by confessing our dislike of blank verse, and 
our regret that his Lordship should so cautiously have avoided 
the charms of rhyme. The very great rarity of success in this 
rugged line seems to sanction our opinion. Milton, of course, at 
once presents himself to the mind when the question is raised. 
But then so is there present the multitude of passages whicli in 
even Milton are hardly readable ; and so, too, is there present 
the inimitable beauty of his diction, its wondrous picturesque 
effect, its mingled learning and sweetness, its music and its force, 
above all, on grand occasions, its unapproachable sublimity. As- 
suredly Milton’s success is rather fitted to create despair than 
to •tnduee^^^empts at imitation. Thomson comes next, and 
much that has been said of Milton may be repeated here ; yet as 
a landscape painter only, a painter of still life, is Thomson known 
in blank verse, and beyond all comparison his finest poem is that 
in which he shows himself a master of rhyme. Of Cowper it is 
difficult to speak too highly; and after Milton he is the only 
exception to our rule. Akenside alone remains of all our sons 
of song, excepting the poets of our own day ; and of him it may 
truly be said that, though successful, he is far behind his prede- 
cessor, while of them we may surely be allowed to say that time 
has not yet been given for ascertaining how the decrees of the 
great judge — the public — will ultimately and permanently* be 
pronounced. That Mr. Wordsworth himself has shown great 
powers of versification in rhyme, as did Milton in his sonnets, is 
a circumstance to be flung into our scale — admitting, as we at 
once do, that many high authorities are against us, and citing, 
as we are ready to do, in Lord Robertson’s behalf the dictum of 
his celebrated ‘yoke-fellow of the bench,* so long a brother 
magistrate in our own literary commonwealth, that * he could read 
any number of lines in blank verse, how easily soever he might 
be tired with middling rhymes.’ However, we have said thus 
much in fairness towards the subject, and also towards the author; 
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for if we have found ourselves pleased and never wearied with his 
blank verse, it has been because of various merits therein dis» 
played, and in spite of the natural inclination of our taste. 

We cannot say as much of his rhythm. Here Lord Robertson 
is really often deficient, and it should seem not always from 
carelessness, but rather from want of ear. Our first extract, * The 
Simplon,’ presents an example of this in the second line, though 
for this there may be some defence made — a worse one in the 
eighth — and the first would have been better had he transposed 
Milan, beginning with it, in compliance with the invariable pronun- 
ciation which makes it a trochee. We give the fragment, however, 
as a very beautiful one — nay, perhaps the finest in the volume : — 

‘ Basilicas of Florence, Rome, Milan ! 

With all your architectural tracery 

And pomp, what are ye, to this scene compared ? 

These are the temples of the living God, 

Rear’d by a mightier hand than that of man, 

Their deep foundations to the centre piercing, 

Their summits soaring upward to the sky ; 

Their hoary antiquity creation's dawn ! 

What arc your gleaming marbles, gems, and gold, 

To snow-ilake resting softly on those peaks ; 

Or glacier glistening, as the golden sun 
This sanctuary vast lights with his rays. 

For morning or for ev’ning prayer ? Nor lack 
They other ornament these countless rocks. 

With herbage interlaced, and here and there 
With mountain rills besprinkled in the clefts, 

The trees in bright October’s livery clad ; — 

Such the mosaic wrought by Nature’s hand. 

The dazzling garniture of Nature’s shrine ! 

Or with your organ deep, and choral song. 

Echoed responsive through your vaulted aisles. 

Compare the voice of roaring cataract — 

The crash of avalanche ; or, ’midst the pines, 

The piping wind, — the river’s psalmody. 

Then say if piety want priest or dome 

To point the way unto that God who rides 

Amidst the storm — nor slumbers in the calm.’ — pp. 56-7. 

There are not many descriptions to our mind more pleasing 
than those of Pompeii and Pozzuoli. The former has been more 
cited and commended, but the latter abounds in merit. Tlie 
opening description is full of spirit, and some of the lines are 
admirably picturesque, as those that paint 

* The lonely pillars of Serapian Jove, 

Glassed in the wave which laves their oozy feet.’— p. 30. 

Then 
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Then follow those beautiful verses, in which we have no objection 
to urge against what has been a matter of exception, the comparison 
of Vesuvius to jealousy ; for the idea is quite correct and natural, 
though not obvious, the lava being the very cause of the vegeta- 
tion which it is afterwards to destroy by new eruptions : — 

* What scenes, 0 Nature, hast thou spread around ! 

Isles of surpassing loveliness — that seem 

The very gems of Neptune^s diadem — 

Mountains which from the dark blue waters spring, 

And to the sea give back an equal beauty — 

Sulphureous spots, whose ever-smouldering flames, 

• Sullenly oozing thorough the burnt marie, 

Whisper of fires primeval — while over all. 

That mighty monarch, bright Vesuvius, 

Making, like jealousy, “ the food he feeds on,** 

Burns with a splendour inextinguishable ; 

Scattering bis fiame and smoke on high to bcav*n. 

His scorching embers to the tranquil sea. 

Lo ! at his feet — the clustering vine, the fig. 

The cactus, and the olive, and the palm — 

The rarer orange with her golden glare. 

Glistening amidst the fruits of common growth, 

And countless wild flowers, every spot bedecking. 

But who the tenants of the land, whose breeze 
Breathes living loveliness — and glory gone ? 

Alas! oppression-' crime, her eldest born — 

Disease and poverty, falsehood and fraud, 

With folly in their train — permeate through all ; 

Trade seeking truth in vain, to other shores 
Unfurls her trusty sails — while learning grave, 

The best beloved of freedom — shuns the realm, 

And finds in western climes a fitter home.* — pp. 30-2. 

Rome is, of course, the great object in all descriptions of Italy; 
and Lord Robertson has done well here, though we much prefer 
his lesser pieces. The following passage is excellent — he follows 
Byron and yet maintains his dignity well ; the closing picture 
being both true and touching — and his own — 

* .Nor suits the scene the pensive heart alone. 

Each character of mind finds refuge here. 

Bid him who peers with antiquarian eye 
Go trace on Trajan’s column bas-reliefs. 

Or story writ on arch of Constantine, 

Of Titus, or Severiis ; or pore o’er 
The faded fretwork of Rienzi’s halls. 

Or if he pant to realize the past, 

Let him contemplate that majestic mound 
Within whose halls — amidst their savage gaiiips, 
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And drunk with blood, sat consuls, emperors, kings ; — 
Wliile overhead, tier upon tier up-piled, 

Tlie countless rabble shout the victor’s name ; 

And Homan maidens, tired in festive garb, 

Dropt not a tear, as Nubian captive’s blood 
Welled forth, and set the struggling prisoner free. 

All silfht now that scene of strife and gore^ 

Save for the lowly voice cf wandering •priest j 
Muttering his evening prayers before the cross^ 

Seem dim amidst the stem arena's waste' — pp. 40-1. 

f)ne other quotation we give, because its truth is correct and 
the numbers arc pleasing, and the idea is ingenious. Tt is in 
‘ France — 


‘ lie who loves 

Thy rule, O Nature ! knows, where’er Thou art, 
Tberc beauty dwells to consecrate the scene. 

Kven so, fair France, with thee : — Plenteous the vine. 
Though lowly ; rich the pasture of thy fields; 

While cottage sweet, village and pleasant town. 
Besprinkle thee; — and cheerful peasants smile, 
Through all the ])lains of bounteous Burgundy. 

(jo tell the man who sees no beauty beam 
Til sunflower’s bloom, or in the treilissed vine 
Climbing the wall, or autumn’s orchard leaf. 

Shading the ripened fruit ready to drop, — 

Feels not the bounty of the God of all 
In garnered grain, or in the gathered grape, 

Or golden maize, new stored beneath the eaves. 

For varied want of man ample supply : 

Sees not the prospect of the coming year 
In the green promise of the springing wheat : 

Who hears no music in the living brook. 

Or hum of bee, struggling on languid wing 
To catch the latest sweets the fading year 
Among the blossom’d clover hails betimes : — 

Bid him but commune with his heart, and say, 

Where is the stony place — if not loithin V — pp. 58-9. 


When we stated our preference of the smaller fragments on 
Italy to the larger description of Rome, we might have extended 
our remarks to the largest and the most ambitious piece of the 
whole — ^ Milton and Galileo ’ — which is very far from being the 
most successful of our author’s efforts, and is also remarkable for 
containing more sins against the rules of correct versification than 
all the rest of the book besides. Not that the lesser pieces arc 
free from such lines, neither to be scanned nor forgiven, as 


‘ Inwrought mosaic — from walls and ceilings.* — p. 35. 
‘ Emperor, or king, or pontiff proud.’ — Rome^ p. 44. 


But 
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But the longer piece abounds with such blemishes, and would 
seem to show Uiat the famous ' Capital of False Quantities,* 
as Sidney Smith once termed the northern city, extends her influ- 
ence to English as well as to Greek and Latin. We have such 
lines as these in defiance not merely of all accent— for that may 
yield to poetic licence, though ' over,’ an iambus^ is strange, and 
‘ presence ’ stranger still, but of number — we mean not }M)etical, 
blit arithmetical number, which never has yet owned any English 
poet's sway, except only the magical one of Milton. 

‘ Speak, quick as the thought which guides its magic sway.’ — p. 76. 

‘ With wild thyme mingle, or the thorn.’ — ib, 

‘ Of triple brass, corslet, and spear.’ — p. 72. 

‘ Nor think that even philosophy and truth divine.’ — p. 74. 

(As if the poet could balance his account by giving one line two 
syllables too many after giving another two syllables loo few.) 

‘ Belied, by strong conviction not to be o’ercome.’ — p. 80. 

‘ Keenly detract, and mingle pain from day to day.’ — ib, 

‘ The labouring mind, and lift the soul.’ — p. 81. 

We have deemed it our duty to give these samples, which we 
could extend in number were it needful. But we do so, partly 
because the Judicial Bard will value our commendations all the 
more wdien he perceives that they arc not indiscriminately be- 
stowed, and partly because they who versify without the restraints 
of rhyme ought to be the more scrupulous as to their metre, and 
arc the less excusable for its defects. Possibly our own distaste 
for blank verse may be thought to have some share in our criti- 
cism; and \vc will not deny that we do rather feel a malicious 
pleasure in seeing those who use an implement which we had 
rather not see employed at all, fall into slips in their handling 
of it. 

We should ill discharge even our critical duty if we omitted the 
praise so justly due to the amiable tone which in the little volume 
before us constantly is perceived. The sound good sense and 
pure moral feeling of the learned and ingenious author is not 
more remarkable than the tenderness of heart which everywhere 
shines through his verse. 
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Art. V. — Memoirs of Lady Hester Stanhope, as related by Her- 
self in Conversaiions loitk her Physician ; comprisiny her 
Opinions and Anecdotes of some of the most remarhahle Persons 
of her time. 3 vols. 8vo., pp. 1150. London, 1845. 

T he publication of private correspondence, and of other 
matters of a private nature touching individuals deceased, has 
more than once drawn from us remarks which we deemed it the 
bounden duty of those who exercise the functions of Literary 
Police to make.* Tlie evil then com})lained of is clearly on the 
increase. The avidity of the public for memoirs and letters and 
anecdotes is stimulated, not satiated, by the gratification which 
the producers of such enjoyment furnish. The appetite, in- 
deed, is not of a very nice or discriminating kind ; any disclosure 
being thankfully received, and the want of intrinsic value being 
coin])ensatcd by the pleasure that ' stolen sweets * ever give to 
unscrupulous palates. Scarce a death liaj)pcns among the ranks 
of well known persons that the announcement is not quickly fol- 
lowed by an advertisement. The thirst of the public for news is 
met by the thirst of the relatives for distinction ; sometimes their 
misplaced wish of fame to the departed — oftener their desire of 
gain to the survivors. With the office of ransacking the reposi- 
tories and printing their contents, is joined, in many instances, 
the pleasing duty of calumniating the living under the cover of 
performing a duty to the dead, and with the security derived from 
making the voice of detraction issue from the tomb. No diminu- 
tion is thereby given to the zest wliich such disclosure is of itself 
calculated to possess ; but on the contrary, a prurient curiosity as 
to the most delicate secrets of those who arc gone easily allies 
itself with a malignant enjoyment of slanders on those whose turn 
is not yet come ; and thus, while the King of 'Ferrors may well be 
said to have acquired one subject more, a new pinion is added 
to the wings that bear immortal slander through the air, and a 
new tongue given to the defamatory voice of fame. We are once 
more brought to dwell on tliis subject by the appearance of a 
new feature which it presents in the disclosure, for the first time, 
by a medical gentleman, of the matters communicated to him 
during his professional attendance — his attendance, too, upon a 
lady — a lady of high rank, and with many high qualities — but 
unhappy, solitary, ill at ease in body and in mind, an exile among 
the wilds of Lebanon — having no one near her to whom she could 
speak of bygone days and buried friends or foes — nobody but this 
Physician. 


The 
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The duty, to the discharge of ivhich we proceed, is painful 
while it is important; because, among the motives of various; 
kinds in which such publications have their origin, wc cannot shut 
our eyes to the fact, that there exists one to be tenderly treated, 
even while we blame its mistaken course and lament its evil con- 
sequences — a pious regard to the memory of the deceased. That 
this, however, is much more frequently mingled with more un- 
worthy motives than may be always supposed, we have no manner 
of doubt ; and we do not now for the first time make the remark.* 

The right of a family, or of executors, to make public whatever 
they find in the repositories of a deceased person is, first of all, to 
be considered. Here two classes of papers present themselves 
to our view as raising this question. The deceased may have said 
nothing, cither in his latter will or in the papers themselves, to 
indicate his wishes and intentions; or he may have expressed 
those wishes and intentions in some way. If he has desired the 
publication, no choice is left, so there he nothing illeg?il in the 
act of publishing. If he has left a permission merely, the dis- 
cretion must be exercised, while the right is clear ; if he is silent, 
then no duty can be more plain than the considering whether from 
facts and circumstances his wishes can be collected ; and if they 
can, then those become exactly equivalent to an express injunction 
or permission, as the case may be. Thus, if a Treatise ready for 
the j)ress had been found in Mr. Southey’s repositories, his leave 
to publish is plainly to be presumed, as much as if he had ex- 
pressly given it by his will, or by a note appended to the manu- 
script. If, on the other hand, there were internal evidence of his 
own unwillingness to publish, from a long delay of the act and a 
publication in the meantime of other works — especially of some 
work expressing different views of the same subject — or from any 
other circumstances, a prohibition is to be inferred. Where no- 
thing appears, either directly or indirectly, the friends are to exer- 
cise their own judgment, and to do what they think he would 
probably have done himself ; or if no such opinion can be formed, 
they are to do what appears best for his reputation. 

It is almost unnecessary to say, that wherever the publication 
is forbidden, or wherever it appears from facts and circumstances 
that if leave had been asked it would have been refused ; or if it 
appears probable that, had the deceased been alive and could be 
consulted, he would have been averse to the act— then most clearly 
the friends or executors have no choice. They are lK)und to 
refrain ; and have not only no duty to publish, but no excuse for 
publishing. Equally clear is it that no apology can be derived 
for such an act from the benefits which may be obtained, either 
* Q. R. Yol. Ixii. p. 215. 
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for themselves, or for the estate of the deceased, or for the public, 
by the act of publishing. No liquidation of debts is any excuse ; 
for were the creditors to demand the publication from a court of 
equity in these circumstances it would be refused, inasmuch as 
they could never compel personal representatives to publish what 
the deceased himself had not wished to publish. No gratification 
of public curiosity, even the most harmless, ran excuse it; because 
that curiosity is only to be gratified by lawful means, and among 
these is not the publishing what the author meant to be kept 
secret. It is in vain to say that the truth of history may be pro- 
moted by such disclosures. The cause of Historical truth, like 
that of all other truth, is to be furthered only by just and lawful 
means; and the same argument might be used, if not to justify 
torture, certainly to defend the corruption of servants and secre- 
taries, the employment of domestic spies, and the stealing of 
papers ; indeed it would be equally applicable to the use of 
torture, if we were always sure that the rack obtained only a con- 
fession of the truth. 

That the presumed or expressed will of the deceased, there- 
fore, is in all cases to be conclusive as to the duty of withholding 
his pajicrs from the world, we deem to be quite clear; yet not 
more clear than that his permission, or even his command, may, 
in many instances, be insufficient to justify the publication. There 
are certain things which, being confidentially entrusted to a person, 
and which he couhl only himself divulge by a breach of duty, no 
leave, no direction that he can give, will authorise his representa- 
tives to make public after his death. In like manner, any slan- 
derous attacks upon individu.als found among his writings cannot 
be published, however plainly he may have desired such publica- 
tion to be made. We shall be told tlijit by our law, all men’s 
wills being public and accessible to the world in the consistorial 
registry, any one >vho pleases may slander his neighbour by 
inserting his libels in his will. But there is this material dif- 
ference between a will recorded in D(;ctors’ Commons and a 
book — that very few read the one, and many peruse the other : 
beside another important circumstance — that whoever would 
blacken his neighbour’s character in his will, pays the penalty of 
at the same lime blackening his own ; whereas if he only leaves a 
slander in his repositories, without expressly ordering its publica- 
tion, he attains his object through the instrumentality of another 
— who also escapes from the blame he deserves, as long ns the 
diseased appetite for such publications continues to make the 
public easily overlook the fault. 

It canm>t, then, be too deeply impressed upon all who succeed 
to the custody of original papers, that they have an important 
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discretion vested in them, both when no intention has been testi- 
fied by the deceased, and when leave is given them to conceal or 
disclose at their o])tion ; nay, even when directions to publish arc 
left. Their discretion refers always to both the reputation of 
the deceased himself and the feelings of living persons alTccted by 
the disclosures in question ; and to both of these matters must 
every honest and conscientious person so entrusted address his 
best and most anxious consideration. 

Let us only for a moment reflect on the inevitable tendency of 
such publications to injure the living. Can anything be more 
clear than that slander, proceeding, as it were, from the dead, 
has a more fatal influence than the same slander would have if 
promulgated by its author while alive? There is something of 
solemnity belonging to the voice which comes from the recesses of 
the tomb. We confound all that reaches us from thence with 
death-bed declarations, if not with awards by the inhabitants of 
another world. The defence of a party assailed in ibis manner is 
more difficult: he is not allowed to express himself with any 
vehemence, hardly with the necessary freedom, towards an ac- 
cuser removed beyond the reach of mortal weapons. He must 
use no recrimination, he must impute no motives ; he must re- 
mind his assailant of no former relations between them rendering 
the attack unfair and unbecoming. The dead man will, more- 
over, ever have malignant natures so far on his side as to suspect 
that were the author of the charge living, he might have proofs to 
offer in support of it. Then the party aggrieved can take no 
other vengeance, nor resort to any means of redress, how false 
soever may be the slander. It is in very deed the Uhi tu pulsas, 
ego vapulo taiitum. He can hardly even remind his assailant that 
he might have said all this face to face when living, and when he 
spoke at his peril. This it is that makes such publications in an 
especial manner reprehensible. No man has a right to postpone 
his attack upon his neighbour until the grave has closed over him- 
self, and enabled him to level his shafts with perfect impunity. 
No man can answer the question — Why did you hold your pccace 
when living ? or at least this other — Why, if so long silent, did 
you not keep silence to the end? All these considerations arc 
decisive to load the publisher of posthumous slander with the 
whole responsibility, and to place him in the very shoes of the 
deceased author. 

As for the folly of those who carelessly treat all that a personal 
representative may chance t4) find in the repositories of any one 
deceased as his own absolute property, to do exactly what he list 
with it, there can be no language too strong to express wr repro- 
bation of it. That the mere accident of any writing being left 
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undestrojcd by its author should alone be a sufficient indication 
of his intention to preserve it, and to authorise its being made 
public after his death, is really too absurd a position to require a 
moment’s reflection in order to its refutation. A thousand cir- 
cumstances may conduce to prevent him from destroying a paper 
w^hich he yet may have written only to beguile a tedious evening, 
or to record matters for his own reconsideration » or to preserve 
them for the amusement of his family. How apt are men to forget 
the duty of making a will? Having made one, how often do 
they omit to alter it when circumstances have occurred requiring 
a change in the disposition of their property ? How often has a 
legatee, intended to be struck out on a quarrel supervening, or an 
executor meant to be changed for incapacity, been retained from 
forgetfulness ; indeed, from the reluctance most men feel to touch 
such instruments ? The burning of papers is reasonably post- 
poned, because they may be one day of use. It is naturally post- 
poned, because the operation is of a sad kind, surrounded with 
mournful associations ; nay, much more than making a will, con- 
nected with taking leave of this world. Most men, therefore, very 
reasonably and very naturally leave this operation unperformed, and 
devolve it upon those who come after them. But all honest men 
entrust it to those hands, in the sure and certain hope that it will 
be performed honestly and discreetly ; and we will venture to say 
that no man would have been more astonished at reading the 
works which arc now sold daily in all the shops, than some of the 
eminent and worthy individuals who have written those very 
works. 

Yes ! and they would have been to the full as much mortified 
as astonished, we will venture to say without any fear of contradic- 
tion. We will say it, upon the ordinary rules of probability, having 
regard to the principles which guide human conduct and regulate 
men’s feelings. We will say it, without any reference to the 
knowledge we may possess of the parties, but simply and solely 
upon examining the things which have been given to the careless, 
the unfeeling world — upon the certainty that these disclosures liave 
been made without the least regard to what would have been the 
wishes of the persons most immediately concerned in them. 

Let us only, by way of illustrating this subject, reflect on the 
nature of a confidential communication, whether in a letter sent 
to a friend, or in a conversation held with him, or in a secret 
diary kept for the writer’s own convenience — it may be a journal 
of his thoughts on moral and religious subjects for his own im- 
provement — or even in a record kept of his opinions respecting 
men and tjiings, opinions often lightly taken up and as easily laid 
down, but always noted down unavoidably on the sudden, and as 
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unavoidably seldom if ever corrected after the lapse of time and 
greater experience has afforded the ground and proved the fitness 
of a change of sentiment. All such communications to an inti- 
mate friend are confidential in the strictest sense of a word that 
seems to have dropped from the English and the French vocabu- 
laries. All such communings of men with their own heart are 
more sacred still. Yet of such are composed the greater number 
of the ‘ Memoirs^ with Original Correspondence and other Un- 
published papers,’ which are daily printed. Can anything be 
more certain than that the bitter remarks, for example, which the 
kindest of men will in a moment of irritation make on a friend, 
still more on a stranger, import really anything rather than an 
opinion deliberately formed ? A journalist (we mean an indivi- 
dual who keeps a diary) goes into company ; he hears a person 
run down by one of some authority; he goes home; he enters it 
ill the page of the day; he never happens again to see the 
spokesman, which is very possible; or, seeing him, the subject is 
not revived, and no retractation takes place — which is ahnost 
certain to happen, even though the assailant had altered his 
opinion the day after the conversation was held. Then the 
journal-maker dies a few years after ; his name (or indeed any 
name) will sell a vrork of this kind; the publisher is found; the 
price is paid ; the conversation is printed and is read ; and the 
party attacked finds himself traduced by one whom he had be- 
lieved his friend, and from whom he possesses respectful and 
even affectionate letters the week before and the month after the 
day in question. Two persons suffer by this publication; the 
man assailed suffers somewhat ; his assailant suffers a great deal 
more, because he passes for a false as well as a spiteful man ; 
and, what is equally manifest, instead of the truth or anything 
like the truth coming out by means of the publication, both 
parties are falsely attacked ; for the charges were rashly and in- 
accurately made, and they were made in the firm belief that they 
would go no further, and he who made them was quite as sincere 
in all his professions of esteem when he wrote the letters, as in his 
momentary displeasure or momentary mirth when he spoke the 
words. The case which we have put may be one of frequent 
occurrence, and therefore have we put it ; but it happens to be 
within our own knowledge — a case which actually occurred, and 
the party aspersed only abstained from showing the letters be- 
cause he well knew that a groundless imputation on his friend’s 
memory would have arisen from their perusal. Had he died, 
and had his correspondence been also published, the injury to 
both the other parties would have been remediless. 

It is further to be noted that in exact proportion to the' im- 
portance 
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portancc of concealment and the danger of publication is the risk 
of great error being committed and so great injustice done. For 
the subjects on which men’s feelings are most easily excited and 
their words least likely to be measured are those on which a pro- 
mulgation of their confidential communications is the most mis- 
chievous to themselves — the most unfair, the most cruel, to those 
they attack. It is in the violence of party hostility, in the zeal of 
religious controversy, in the heats of domestic strife when the 
^ love to hatred turned ’ for the moment pours out the whole soul 
in its bitterness into a confiding ear — it is in these paroxysms of 
the feelings that men are most likely to employ the strongest 
language ; and this language on subjects like these is sure to 
inflict the deepest wounds. The most consistent and honest and 
self-denying of partisans has disappointed the unreasonable de- 
sires of some over-zealous political ally ; he is talked of and 
written of as an apostate — a renegade. The most sincerely pious 
of men differs from one whose zeal exceeds his knowledge, and 
whose charity is less than either, yet one entirely w'cll meaning 
and conscientious ; he is classed among the infidels and the re- 
probates ; or because his faith was built on another foundation or 
measured by a different standard from that of his friend ‘ righteous 
over much,* he lived, peradventure he died, without religion. The 
best of sons displeases the kindest of parents in some match ; 
or the tenderest of wives is, because of her tenderness, for the 
moment jealous of some (attention shown to another by the most 
faithful of husbands ; or the cherished member of some family, a 
member possibly standing high in public estimation and a candi- 
date for exalted oflice, may be seized with a temporary (alienation 
of mind — (and into the C(ar of confidants are poured the grievances 
of tlie child, the displeasure of the parent, the agonies of the 
wife, the indignant defence of the husband, and the sorrows of 
the statesman’s alarmed kindred. How would any of these 
parties receive a proposal to detail his griefs or his complaints in 
a public company ? How, to make his wrongs or his sorrows 
known among the people at large ? How would he look, how 
scream, were he told that the confidant he had chosen was about to 
nnakc his secret communication public? How, were he informed 
that his most private letter was on its way to the press ? Yet of such 
matters are the publications composed of which we are now treat- 
ing ; nay, (ag(ain, some of the cases put are not imaginary. All these 
confidences arc made in the certain assurance that the utmost secrecy 
will be jireserved. Upon most of them such secrecy is unlimited 
in point of time ; and the death of the parties works no release from 
the strict obligation of concealment. How then has the person into 
whose possession the communications accidentally come, the least 
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risrht to call in the multitude and make public the private and con- 
fidential statements of those no longer able to give a release ? 

If it be said that the representatives of deceased persons are 
thrown into a difficult and embarrassing position by not knowing 
what to publish and what to suppress, when no wish has been 
signified by the author or owner of the papers — we make answer 
that nothing can be more plain than the great rule of fair conduct, 
and nothing more easy than to follow it. They have one test at 
hand readily applied to every case alike. Would the party, were 
he alive, have allowed the publication considering all circum- 
stances? If it is most likely that he would not, there is an end of 
the case — there can be no publication. If, again, it is sufficiently 
probable that he would, then the next question arises — is the pub- 
lication certain to reflect no discredit on him ? If this question 
is also answered favourably, it only remains to ask whether any 
other party would have just cause to compLiin of the publication? 
Now there can be no objection to publish mere reflections upon 
a man’s conduct, so as no matters are handled but those of ])ublic 
notoriety, and only virulence or scurrility is to be suppressed. 
That suppression is a plain duly, because the deceased having 
withheld such violent invective and vituperation himself while 
living, no one is justified in printing it after he is freed by death 
from all responsibility; much less justifiable is it tr> publish any 
secret history which destroys the reputation or injures the feelings 
of survivors ; nay, their death wdl not make such a slander of 
their memories justifiable under the cover of a person’s statement 
who is himself no longer alive to vouch his narrative. 

We have adverted to the confidence of private society; and 
assuredly it is worth considering whether any one is justified in 
noting down of an evening all that he heard men say while 
speaking with the freedom which that confidence inspires ; at 
least, whoever so writes down his ‘visa et audita," seems under a 
manifest obligation to provide that his journal shall not be pub- 
lished till a long while after the parties are gone whose sayings ho 
has recorded. For, observe, men go into society and express 
themselves frankly and unguardedly from being wholly ignorant 
that their words are to be taken down, and the journalist has 
himself led them into this error by concealing the fact of his his- 
torical habits. Suppose the question to be asked by the journalist, 
like those we have already framed for his executor, ‘ Would such 
a one have spoken as he did of the Sovereign or of the Church ; 
or such another, would he have spoken of religion and sacred 
things, had they been aware that all they said in the unguarded 
hours of social intercourse would, before they slept, be reduced to 
writing?’ The answer to this question would in every such 
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instance dictate the absolute duty of taking care that no publica'* 
tion of their words should take place till long after their decease. 

It has sometimes been said that the publicity which is in these 
times given to most of the transactions of society would seem to 
be paving the way for a still bolder and more universal intrusion 
of the public upon all the intercourse of private life, at least of 
the private lives of those who fill eminent stations in the world. 
The press has already, but with the entire consent of the parties, 
nitide good its footing in all entertainments not only of a public 
nature but of a general description. Some persons connected 
with the fourth estate (as Mr. Windham, half in jest but half in 
alarm too, termed it) arc admitted to most of the great evening 
and morning entertainments given by our nobility. They have 
not as yet c;laimed this as tlieir right, nor have they complained 
that, though admitted to the balls and concerts of the sovereign 
and her nobles, and admitted for the purpose of reporting all that 
passes, they have not .as yet been called in U) assist at court 
dinners, or cabinet dinners, or even at large dinners given by 
persons in or out of oflice to their private friends. But at 
least this must be said, that if ever the day shall come when this 
addition is made to our soci.al intercourse, no one will be de- 
ceived ; all who speak round a table, or in the drawing-room, will 
have tliemselves to bl.ame if what they say should see the light. 
It is not so with the concealed reporter; his function is unknown 
to all ; and all discuss, and jest, and sneer, and prose in the belief 
that it goes no further ; yet all the while there arc reporters, as it 
were, behind a screen; nay, the press has occasionally interfered 
on the decease of some one known to have left papers of ^ an 
interesting description ’ or of ^ an important kind;’ and the sur- 
viving family are charged with breaches of duty to the ‘country’ 
if they shall presume to withhold documents of such value or such 
curiosity that they arc not to be treated as private but as public 
property. It is only necessary to mention such pretensions in 
order to expose their extravagant absurdity ; but, ridiculous as 
they are, they rest on the same foundation with the greater part of 
the arguments urged to vindicate the posthumous publications of 
which we have been treating and complaining. 

Belbre quitting the more general view of the subject, we may 
refer to one form of the offence under considcr.ation, and which is 
of a somewhat peculiar nature, for it embraces the publication of 
matters which for the most part arc not of so private a nature 
that they should never at any time see the light. We allude to 
State secrets, to cabinet or to party consultations, to secret dis- 
patches, which for the most part may be safely made public, and 
thus aid history by throwing a light upon the secret springs of 
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political conduct, and the proximate or remote causes of public 
events. We say for the most part — and no more ; because there arc 
obviously some things of this description which, for the sake of great 
national interests, never ought to be made public at any time. Of 
late we have witnessed some flagrant breaches of all propriety in 
this respect, some gross infractions of the obvious rule that all 
the official communications of official persons are to be deemed 
public property and wholly withdrawn from individual control ; 
nay, that no official person can have a right to make and to keep 
copies of such documents, any more than he has a right to a])pro- 
priate any other portion of the public archives. Wc have heard 
of what would bo deemed a still greater outrage upon all official 
decorum, and indeed a violation of all good faith among col- 
leagues in the same government — of men keeping a journal of all 
their cabinet consultations, and leaving it behind them at their 
decease. The combined honour and discretion of their surviving 
relatives has hitherto prevented this bad practice from bearing its 
evil fruits — but the seed is sown — the thing has been done. 

Having now expounded the principles which ought to guide 
men in the circumstances under review — as no rules can be of 
any value without instances to exemplify their application, we 
proceed to select a few of the cases in which there has been a 
manifest violation of the considerations that ought to govern the 
conduct of all who happen to find themselves possessed of a de- 
ceased person's papers, whether they regard their duty towards 
those now no more or towards the survivors. We make the selcc* 
tion with no prejudice or partiality of any kind, guided only by 
general and by public views of clear duty, and indeed })ursuing 
the same line of observation which we took when these works 
were more particularly the subject of our criticisms. Their con- 
tinued circulation, however, with all their original sins retained in 
spite of remonstrance, is a fact on wdiich due weight will be laid. 

We begin with the sons of ‘Sir Samuel Romilly,* who in the 
year 1840 gave to the world the whole of their father’s manu- 
scripts. which were of a private and personal nature, but none of 
his writings upon subjects of jurisprudence, the only ones which 
it was quite clear that they were fully entitled to make public. 
We do not hazard this assertion rashly; for their volumes contain 
the most irrefragable proofs of its truth. It there appears that Sir 
S. Romilly had occupied much of his leisure, at almost every 
period of his life, with composing dissertations upon the most 
important questions of our civil and criminal law, with a view to 
its improvement, and that the several bills which he brought into 
Parliament with the most praiseworthy perseverance, never aban* 
doning his object how often soever defeated in its pursuit, con- 
tained 
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tained only a small portion of the amendments of which he 
deemed our legal system capable, and capable with great safety 
to its general structure. These papers were left in a state quite 
fit for publication, although, with his accustomed modesty, he says 
in his will that they are not so. They related to almost all the sub- 
jects of importance which had ever occupied his thoughts in re- 
tirement or attracted his public exertions : so far from having the 
least disinclination to their being published, he expressly desires 
it 'in case his friends should think that it might be of any service,’ 
and desirf^s that no regard should be paid to their 'injuring his 
rcj)utation as an author or a lawyer,’ about which he is quite 
indifferent, ' if they can be any way useful ’ (vol. i., p. 10). 
There were, besides, some very interesting letters of his on the 
early events of the French Revolution, and on the state of Eng- 
land, contributed by him to a work called Groenvelfs Letters^ 
published in 1790: these are now quite unknown, and the book 
has long since been out of print. I’he editors of the ' Memoirs'* 
might liave rendered an acceptable service, and coinj)lied with 
their father’s wishes, by republishing these with the papers on 
jurisprudence. Rut then such a work would have only had an 
interest with the learned and reflecting few. ' Memoirs ! Me- 
moirs ! and Correspondence ! * is the cry of the multitude ; and 
therefore only the letters, and the autobiogra])hy, and the diary, are 
given to the world. Were these ever intended by the author to 
see the light, by being sold in the shops in three editions after the 
MS. had been sold by the editors to the publisher ? We take 
leave very confidently to answer this question in the negative — 
and here are our proofs. 

The most interesting portion of the papers is the ' Narrative of 
his Early Life and it opens with a distinct statement that he 
writes it for * himself and himself alone,’ for his own instruction 
and amusement, ' and that in his old age, should he live to be 
old, he may have the means of retracing his early years, when his 
memory should be decayed’ (vol. i., p. 1). The Narrative from 
1757 to 1778 thus opens — it was written in the latter year. In 
1813 he continued it ; and being then the father of a family, he 
says ' that his only object in resuming the work is to leave an 
account of himself to his widow and children’ (ib., p. 41). In 
1806 he begins his Diary, which he continued to within a few days 
of his last illness, and he writes it, as he expressly says, for his 
own individual use, that he may ' be compelled to reflect on the 
acts of his life, and the motives by which he has been actuated, 
and, as it were, to pass a judgment on his conduct before it is too 
late for any self-confession to be of use’ (ii., 127)* 

Now, sdlhough we plainly see that the publication of this 
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Narrative, and this Diary, never entered into the writer’s contem- 
plation, while he freely permitted, and even desired, that of 
his papers on jurisprudence, yet we are not about to reprove very 
severely the act, however unauthorised, of making them public. 
But then it was absolutely essential to performing this act blame- 
lessly that nothing should have been inserted in the printed book 
which the amiable author would himself have clearly forbidden to 
see the light had his assent been asked, and nothing of which 
others would have had a right to complain, whether he had him- 
self assented or no. But infractions of both these virtual pro- 
hibitions abound in the volumes. It is certain that the picture 
of a mind morbid from its earliest years, which the Narrative con- 
tains, never could have been drawn for the vulgar gaze, by the 
delicate, sensitive person who was at once the subject and the 
artist. — It is equally clear that the mystery which hangs round 
the mention of his mother's name never could have been intended 
by him to attract the speculations of public curiosity ; for only 
one explanation has ever occurred to any reader, anti it is that the 
son’s morbid state of mind must* have been hereditary. — Again, 
the broad and strong disapproval of measures and wide differences 
with men, when acting with those men, the authors of those mea- 
sures, should have been suppressed, because the writer never in- 
tended to accuse himself of blameworthy conduct before the world. 
— Furthermore, we greatly question his desiring that till his share 
in the secret, illegal, unconstitutional inquiry concerning the 
Princess of Wales, in 1 806, should be made universally known. 
Nor is it the least vindication of that bad measure to urge, as he 
does, that it was only an ex-parfe investigation with a view to either 
instituting or preventing further and public proceedings : for 
though it led to preventing any trial, or any Parliamentary mea- 
sure, it ended in a report to the King condemnatory of his 
daughter-in-law’s conduct, and a recommendation that he should 
pronounce upon her a censure — without ever having allowed her 
to know the inquiry which had been carried on behind her back, 
much less suffering her to defend or explain her conduct. That 
the chief civil and chief criminal judges of the land were members 
of this secret tribunal only made the matter a great deal worse in 
the eyes of all honest men. 

Last of all, the Prayer^ eloquent though it be, to which we 
formerly alluded, ought never to have seen the light, unless under 
a positive injunction of the author to publish it; for he assuredly 
never could have deemed it right, cither on his own account or 
that of his family^ or on account of the public at large, to avow 
himself, as this document most unquestionably does, a person 
who belonged not to the ordinary Christian community, and who, 

if 
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if not an unbelicverj was yet of no known Christian Church or 
sect. No man's want of belief on revealed religion^ as it is com- 
monly received, ever can be held less blameworthy than Sir S. 
Roinilly’s^ because he must have reached that unfortunate state 
of scepticism after full consideration, and with a very reluctant 
step. Yet no one can read the Prayer and suppose that he was a 
believer in the ordinary acceptation of the term. Nor can any 
one doubt that this Prayer was the communing only with his own 
heart, and was of all the things he ever wrote the one he must the 
last and the least have desired to see published. 

But the Diary abounds in statements, and in remarks on others, 
which the benevolent author was the last man to intend ever 
la)'ing before the world. The editors tell us (i. 6) that these 
animadversions are ‘ such as the terms in which they were ex- 
pressed, and the object for which they were written, would not 
have justified them in suppressing.* The author has himself 
declared his object : he only intended the diary as furnishing him- 
self with the means of self-examination. Mr. Dumont, in a letter 
on the subject of publishing the papers — (a letter never sent, be 
it remarked, and which, being only found among his papers, we 
have a right to presume docs not contain his final judgment) — 
while he admits in terms ^ that Sir S. 11. never had thought of 
publishing them,' only says that the leave to publish would 
have been given by him in case his friends should think the 
publicity ' could injure no one.' Then let us just see how far 
the editors could think so, and how far, to use their own words, 

' the terms in which the animadversions are expressed did not 
justify their suppression for on this high ground do they most 
foolishly and thoughtlessly put the issue. They arc, forsooth, not 
merely allowed, but compelled to print, and compelled by the 
tenour of the statements. Take then a few examples. 

The attacks on Lord Erskinc, Chancellor of the Government 
to which Sir S. Roinilly belonged as Solicitor- General, are un- 
sparing. He is not merely held up to ridicule by details of what 
passed in a private company at dinner around his own table — he 
is not only distinctly charged with utter incapacity for his high 
office — an incapacity avowed by himself to Sir S. in a confidential 
interview fully described — but he is plainly charged with partiality 
in an important case before him, and partiality arising from his 
having in early life been on a friendly footing with one of the 
parties. Further reflection would probably have altered this 
opinion of Sir Samuel Roinilly on all points, as it certainly did 
on one ; for the Chancellor s refusal to commit the party charged 
by Sir Samuel with constructive contempt, which called forth no 
little animadversion at the time the Journal was made, appears 
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after some years to have been in accordance with Sir S. Roinilly*s 
own more mature opinion, when he had become, in 1810, an ad- 
versary of the House of Commons’ doctrine upon that important 
subject. 

Again, ^the terms in which the animadversions are expressed/ 
and which ^ left no power of suppressing,* may be illustrated in what 
the Diary represents Lord Ellenborough, then Chief Justice of 
England, to have said at the Lord Chancellor’s, but said privately 
to Sir S. Romilly. Of Lord Rcdesdale’s Insolvent Act, his Lord- 
ship was pleased to say that it ' was nonsense and unintelligible’ 
— of Lord Redesdale himself, * that he ought to be put in a straight 
waistcoat* (iii. 20)— of some one else who had charge of the Bill 
in the Commons that his Lordship ‘ knew him, and he was a 
great fool ;* — ^and although the book here gives the name only by 
way of asterisks, in anotlier page of the Diary we h»*ive it at full 
length (conf. ii. 109 — 120). 

Of Lord Castlereagh Jind Mr. Canning the Diary records that 
they spoke for the Catholic Question like men not in earnest, and 
who were not concerned at being defeated. Yet this was five 
years after Mr. Canning had made the most strenuous and even 
successful exertions on behalf of the emancipation — exertions 
wholly out of Sir S. Romilly’s recollection when he penned this 
uncharitable passage — but which, had he ever dreamt of its being 
published, he would ns a just and honest man have remembered 
and acknowledged. So when, with great eulogy, he also condemns 
Mr. Brougham for want of temper and judgment — in a hasty me- 
morandum written in a moment of party disappointment, 1816 — he 
never would have suffered this to stand unqualified, probably never 
to stand at all, since we find him in a more deliberate act, his last 
will, two years after, leaving to the same individual’s discretion 
the question of selecting his papers for publication. The men- 
tion of this recals to our recollection that the selection now made, 
and which leaves out the papers on jurisprudence, can scarcely 
be supposed to have had Lord Brougham’s concurrence, because 
he has in his own biogr<*iphical sketch of Romilly expressed his 
regret at the omission. Why the -executor and editors consulted 
others and themselves rather than him whom the testator expressly 
desired to be consulted, it would be for them to explain. 

In what we have said, nothing we trust will have appeared to 
detract from the great and unfeigned respect with which we have^ 
ever regarded the eminent and truly amiable individual whose 
family we have felt it our painful duty to condemn for their use 
of his papers. These papers convey a most pleasing idea of his 
domestic character, and although it is plain that their publication 
was without any the least authority from the author, we may Say 
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from the subject uf them, we still are disposed to think that had 
certain portions been suppressed, more good than harm might have 
resulted from the course pursued. 

The parties whose conduct we feel it necessary next to bring 
forwaid in illustration of outgeneral remarks, are the sons of ano- 
ther distinguished individual, the late Mr. Wilberforce. We have 
already (vol. liv. p. 50) had occasion to show how far from raising 
their father s memory in the eyes of mankind their indiscri- 
minate printing of his most imperfect, most inconsiderate, and 
most rambling Diaries and Correspondence has been. We now 
must add, that nothing can be conceived more apparent on the 
face of every page both of the Letters and of the Journals and 
Minutes of Conversations, than that they were all of a purely private 
description. The Journal of Religious impressions is plainly a 
writing only intended for the unburthening of the good man's own 
mind, and for aiding him in the pious task of self-examination. 
All his doubts (ind his fears, his qualms and his scruples, his 
alarms lest he should have had short-comings in his aspirations 
after sanctification and humility and spiritual abstraction, are 
registered for his own use and his own edification. The dialogue 
or the monologue of the Confessional might as well be made pub- 
lic; but though nothing could more astonish or more shock the 
humble-minded and pious author than to find his soul thus, as it 
were, tabled for dissection, yet the operation is comparatively harm- 
less, and may be considered as a risk he knowingly e.vposed him- 
self to when he wrote and left his Diary. No such excuse can be 
offered for giving the secret and confidential letters of others, and 
those portimis of the Conversation Minutes which reflect on per- 
sons alive, or on the memory of persons deceased — nor can any 
one affect to doubt, that applying the tests formerly given to such 
publication, they would at once have given a negative result. 

Thus, who can doubt that if Dean Milner’s letters upon the 
state of his mind touching spiritual matters had been shown him 
or recalled to his memory, he would at once, and sternly too, have 
told the sons of Mr. Wilberforce to print them at their peril? So 
in Dec. 1 799, he writes, ‘ that "all his bodily complaints are no- 
thing to the great darkness and temptation of his mind " You 
would not believe my narrative of what passes, day and night, 
and even in dreams.' He then speaks of occasional flashes of 
jiope in his dcs])air, but compares them to the lightning in a 
tempest, and says that he ail but despairs. In Sept. 1804, when 
in the very vigour of his faculties, he writes, ‘ In one word, I have 
no confidence towards God, and of late have been very much beset 
with lamentable temptations.* After much more to the same 
effect, he adds, * Say nothing of this — I could not help pouring out 
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my spirit a little to yml'^you knotv not what I snffer * (Corv. i» 320). 
The Dean of Carlisle little foresaw that his injunction of secresy 
was to be observed by causing it to be printed! So much 
for what concerns the Dean himself ; but he is just as unchari- 
table to his neighbours^ and would have liked just as little to have 
his privately vented vituperations thus published to the world. In 
one letter he says as plainly as possible, ‘ that Dundas (Lord 
Melville) is a man whom nobody thinks well of, as duplicity and 
artifice are his character, and that he is always acting with design 
in the worst sense* (Letter, 1792, Life, i. 347) — a character as 
much the reverse of Lord Melville's as it was possible to describe ; 
the passage as false as slanderous. 

In the same niche with the publication* of this letter we place 
the printing that entry of Mr. Wilberforce’s own Diary, in which 
he says that for some time before the famous Tenth ileport against 
Lord Melville appeared, and wholly independent of it, Mr. Pitt 
and he were hardly on speaking terms. Some one must have de- 
cived Mr. Wilberforce as to this; the thing is both untrue and 
impossible. 

Again, Lord Loughborough had for more than half his life filled 
the liighcst legal offices — solicitor general, chief justice, lord 
chancellor. As lord chancellor he had been assumed to hold the 
religious opinions of the Church, while he was patron of between 
nine hundred and a thousand of her livings, was keeper of the 
sovereign’s conscience, and visitor of many colleges in the uni- 
versities Indeed a letter of his is given in the Life of Mr. VVil- 
bcrforce, expressing his lordship’s ^ sincere hope that the w'ork 
on Vital Christianity will be read by many with thr\t just and 
proper temper which the awful circumstances in which we stand 
ous:ht to produce’ (Life, vol. ii. 102). This was written in 1797. 
But behold, it now appears that the lord high chancellor was all 
this time neither more nor less than an infidel — for in vol. i. of 
the Correspondence, p. 29, the sons of Mr. Wilberforce are pleased 
to print a letter from Mr. Gisborn to their father in April, 1805, 
soon after Lord Loughborough’s decease, in which it is related 
that he came to Bath a year or two before he died, and after a 
long and acute argument with Dr. Randolph against the truth 
of Christianity, was converted by reading ‘ Burgh on the Divinity 
of Christ,* his lordship avowing that he ' had come to Bath an 
infidel’ (p. 31). 

The publication of such things is bad, but worse remains be- 
hind. What shall be said of the reckless haste of these gentle- 
men when we find them printing a letter of their father to Mr. 
Bankes on Bishop Prettyman’s death, complaining that till six 
hours before Mr. Pitt’s death the Bishop had never spoken to jiim 
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on religion, and yet left the dying man under the impression, a 
false one according to his bosom friend, Mr. Wilberforce, that he 
was in a satisfactory state as to religion? (Correspondence, vol. ii. 
p. 508.) But still more, what shall be said of those editors, who 
print another letter written by their father to Mr, Gisborn a few 
days after Mr. Pitt’s death, and communicating to his friend, he 
expressly says, * in the strictest confidence what he is bound by 
promise not to mention generally’ (vol. ii. p. 71), that he (Mr. 
Pitt) apparently for the first time prayed, but with a great im- 
pression of ' not being worthy to offer up prayer in his present 
state.’ He adds that this appeared to be all that passed on so 
important a subject at the minister's death.* 

Unwilling to mingle water with our wine, we say nothing of the 
various other persons who are cither when living or after their 
decesise assailed by the disclosures of confidential letters or con- 
versations contained in these seven volumes of Life and Letters. 
Many things are also to be found in them which cannot be called 
attacks upon men’s reputation, but which nevertheless hold them 
up to contempt, or pity akin to it, or to ridicule — things which the 
amiable and kind-hearted writer would sooner have put his hand 
in the fire than have written down had he ever foreseen that they 
were to be published to all the world. Wc cannot doubt that 
the Messrs. Wilberforce now, after the lapse of some years, 
severely reproach themselves for all this indiscretion — but the 
thing is done ! 

But no offender has been greater than the present Lord Malmes- 
bury, and no other’s offence is graver than his. We have already 
made reference to his most unjustifiable publication of papers 
which contain matters of State, and which past all dispute belong 
to the public. What possible right had he to use them for his own 
private advantage, and to print them without obtaining leave from 
the Government, whose servant his father was, to whom he was 
amenable, for whom every one of his official papers, whether 
marked private or not, was exclusively written? That by ap- 
plying to the Court of Chancery an injunction to stop the publi- 
cation would at once have been obtained, we upon the most un- 
questionable authority affirm; and we arc extremely sorry that 
this course was not pursued. Justice towards Sir Robert Adair 
requires us to note tlie great difference of his proceedings from 
Lord Malmesbury’s : he carefully abstained from publishing one 
line of his own dispatches until he had obtained the express per- 

* The omission of all blame on tliii publication of such a letter, so described as 
strictly contidential by its writer, is very remarkable in the Edinburgh Review, 1840, 
which, to give it the more publicity, extracts the whole letter, and makes no comment 
whatever ; indeed rather seems thankful for the publication. 
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mission of all the secretaries of state who were in office both when 
he was preparing his valuable^ because instructive and interesting, 
work, when he had it ready for the press, and when it was actually 
given to the public. 

We now come to the book itself, which has given occasion to 
the preceding dissertation. It is a new offence, aggravated no 
doubt by the peculiar position of the party, but not by any in- 
crease of the evil arising from the nature and tendency of his dis- 
closures. The author is the physician who had attended Lady 
Hester Stanhope for many years, at several different periods, be- 
ginning in 1810, when he <iccompanied her on lier travels in the 
East. From that time he remained with her till 1817. He again 
joined her in 1829, after apparently attempting repeatedly to do 
so during about three years, being always prevented by what he 
considers as cross- accidents, but which really resolve themselves 
into his want ©f resolution. He now had married and took his 
wife w'ith him, whose society seems little to have suited the humour 
and tastes of his patient ; so, after about a year and a half, he 
returned to Europe. Towards the end of 183G Lady Hester was 
seized with a desire again to have this doctor about her person ; 
W'ith his usual undetermined mind or procrastinating habits, he 
takes seven or eight months to resolve — arrives in Syria late in the 
sunimcr of 1837 — and after another residence of twelve months 
makes Lis formal exit at her own express desire, conveyed in 
her usual unceremonious words, ^The sooner you lake yourself 
off the belter’ (vol. hi. p. 255). This, however, arose from no 
quarrel, but was chiefly owing to her embarrassed circumstances. 
She died about two years after, June, 1840, 

The volumes before us consist of anecdotes related by her, 
opinions expressed by her, letters written by her, during those 
several residences of this physician under her roof, and to him, in that 
confidential capacity, all communicated by her, of course without 
the least expectation of their being sold and published; though 
we are bound to add, from the knowledge w’e have of her nature, 
and indeed from the internal evidence of the book itself, all or 
almost all such as the doctor might have made public without the 
least chance of her disapproving of the proceeding, could her 
assent have been asked. 

During the earliest and the longest residence the doctor does 
not appear to have kept a journal, which however he did during 
the two last periods of his intercourse with her. It is one of the 
many reasons against publishing such journals that great errors 
can hardly be avoided, even by all the care which may be 
used to attain correctness. The person who keeps such a 
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diary is not, peradventure, of the same class with those to 
whom the * Anecdotes and Opinions’ relate. He, therefore, is 
sure to misapprehend much that he hears, from ignorance of the 
persons described, or from unacquaintance with the usages and 
habits of the society in which they moved. But a more fruitful 
source of error is the carelessness with which familiar and easy 
conversation is unavoidably carried on. Most persons, we might 
say almost all, are accustomed to talk for relaxation, and without 
curiously choosing or accurately weighing their words. Many 
epithets are applied, now of praise, now of blame, which the same 
individuals never would employ on the same subjects even in 
writing a familiar letter to a private friend. Much error, in the 
way of exaggeration, creeps in from the love of amusing one’s self 
and others at the moment. Much inaccuracy in detailing facts 
occurs from mistake, through want of recollection, .through indulg- 
ing in the whim of the hour, through the impossibility of stopping 
at every sentence to reflect, to inquire, to compare, to weigh. 
The whole structure of conversation is alien to the nature of an 
exact historical record. Down it all goes, and is preserved and 
made public as if it were a spoken history. Yet tell any of the 
prolocutors whose words, unknown to him, are thus taken down, 
that what he says will be entered in the journal immediately — he 
will pause and reduce his talk within a narrow compass. ^Tell 
him that all will be printed after his death — the volume of his con- 
versation will shrink, and its texture will become even more sober, 
less brilliant, than before. Tell him that all will be published 
before his decease — and he will be reduced, if not to silence, at 
least to the most concise, the most matter of fact, the most unin- 
teresting of discourses. When Mr. Boswell’s first work in this 
kind appeared, possibly the earliest sample of it in existence, his 
Journey with Dr. Johnson to the Hebrides, all society was in an 
uproar, and the privacy of social life was supposed to be at an 
end ; if, indeed, an end was not put to all such intercourse. Re- 
peated and daily increasing instances of the same kind have accus- 
tomed us to this outrage without reconciling us to it. But we are 
at present only noting the causes which unavoidably operate to 
destroy all confidence in the correctness of cither the ^ Opinions ’ 
or the ^ Anecdotes* which such publications contain. The Opinions 
are rarely quite real ; the Anecdotes never quite accurate. A 
single but a sufficiently striking instance of this may be given in 
connexion with the work before us. Scarce had it appeared when 
Lady Hester Stanhope’s brother, who had been severely censured 
by her in one of the conversations recorded, for having dined 
with Mr. Fox while Mr. Pitt lay on his deathbed, published a 
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flat contradiction of the whole story.* No one who kqew any- 
thing of Lord Stanhope could have for a moment swallowed such 
a story of him; and as the conversation of Lady Hester must have 
plainly shown to her physician that there existed family quarrels 
— the fruit of which was this ^ Anecdote ’ — he is exceedingly to 
be blamed for having given it publicity without further inquiry. 
But indeed the flighty and fanciful character of Lady Hester’s 
mind^ and the extreme violence of her temper^ should have 
warned him against publishing any of her harsh judgments — if it 
did not operate to forbid the whole publication. He represents 
her repeatedly as of a frame of mind hardly other than diseased. 
Surely such a person, however endowed with genius, if sitting in 
judgment upon the conduct of individuals, ought not easily to 
find one who will both record her decisions and promulgate them 
to the world. 

These remarks seem quite necessary in treating of a work like 
the present, in addition to the more general observations above 
delivered, within the sc()pe of which, too, its contents frequently fall. 
The warning thence arising to the reader, that he should be on 
his guard, is the more necessary for the sake of common charity, 
and indeed common justice, because the nature of such a book 
uniavoidably is such as to give it extraordinary attractions. These 
volumes are such as no one who takes them up can easily lay down. 
The character of the principal personage is one of no ordinary in- 
terest. The granddaughter of Lord Chatham, she had all his spirit 
and his Are, much of his penetrating quickness, some of his fancy, 
not a few of his eccentricities. She was not well-informed ; for 
though she had read a good deal, her reading had been very desul- 
tory ; and though she had lived with some of the ablest men of her 
day, she had mingled in their conversation with an overweening 
confidence in her own powers, little likely to make her a docjle 
auditor or a careful storer up of what she might hear. For many 
of the latter years of her singular life she neither read, nor con- 


* * To the Editor of the Times. — Sir, — I regret that it should be necessary for me, in 
justification of my own character, to notice an assertion m^de in “ Tlie Memoirs of 
the Lady Hester Stanhope, as related by herself in conversations with her Physician'* 
(vol. ii., p, 296), that I went to dine in company with Mr. Fox when Mr. Pitt was on 
his deathbed. This is utterly unfounded, for 1 never dined in coin{)any with Mr. 
Fox, and never had any personal acquaintance with him — anrl at the period referred to 
I dined at Mr. Pitt's house in Downing Street, with a large party, assembled as usual 
before the meeting of Parliament. There are in those Memoirs several other misre- 
presentations and mis-statements concerning myself, which 1 forbear to mention, as 
they relate to private and family affaiif. — I may also express my conceni th^t any 
physician should have considered it as consistent with his sense of propriety to pub- 
lish the report of conversations between himself and one of his patients. — I am, Sir, 
your faith&l humble servant, Stanuopb.' 

‘ London, Jufy 9,* 

versed 
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versed with those who had ; her intercourse being only with her 
servants, a few of the natives, some occasional visitors, for a few 
excited moments each, — and this journalizing doctor, whose share 
in the performance indicates very scanty literature or information 
of any kind. Tlut in the great faculty of seeing clearly into cha- 
racter she excelled to the last, and was seldom mistaken, unless 
when her temper or her prejudice dug pitfalls for her judgment. 
Her courage was undaunted at all times ; her patience and fortitude 
far greater than such a temperament could have easily made cre- 
dible ; her pride towering, like that of all her house ; her honour, 
like theirs, pure from every stain ; her generosity so boundless as 
to spurn all the limits which her means prescribed. In her ideas, 
and so in her projects, there was ever somewhat of the romantic — 
much of fancy — little of reason or reflection ; yet with all this, which 
points to the ideal and impracticable, she acquired an influence, an 
ascendant, over those with whom she came in contact, whether public 
or private parties, which seems all but fabulous ; and she was truly, 
for some years, regarded as a kind of pow er in the Levant, though 
living with a small retinue, in a lone house, on a moderate income. 
This she owed to her Arm and commanding will. Difficulties she 
contemned, and impossibility was not a word of her vocabulary, 
any more than of her grandfather’s. That her illustrious uncle 
derived his cool and practical judgment from the cross of the 
Grenville blood, can well be conceived; but then we must, in 
contemplating the niece, have recourse to the supposition either 
that Chatham’s fervent heat had, with his gout, passed over one 
generation, or that the Stanhope admixture had neutralized the 
Grenville influence ; for, assuredly, no two characters ever re- 
sembled each other less, in all but generous neglect of self and 
high principles of honour, than did those of Mr. Pitt and Lady 
Hester. Nor was there less of likeness in the outward form than 
in the interior of these remarkable relatives. Lady Hester was, 
though tall, of a fine and feminine form ; and as her figure was 
graceful, her features were both beautiful and expressive. She 
might well, in her early day, fix the deepest affections of as 
noble- hearted a soldier as ever died on the bed of honour. She 
might well, ere that cruel termination of her hopes gave the ulti- 
mate dark shade to her temperament, have been the chosen 
solace of the private hours of Mr. Pitt. 

She >vas the daughter of his favourite sister, and lived with him 
for the last years of his eventful life. With her great talents, her 
lively and various conversation, her admirable manners, her frank- 
ness — so likely to relieve one whose shyness was habitual and 
painful — she became the favourite associate of his leisure, and 
was quite necessary to his existence. Before her he freely un- 
bent 
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bent himself ; and as she remembered much that had passed in 
his society^ and was naturally fond of dwelling upon the subject, 
the principal charm of these volumes is derived from their con* 
stant reference to the habits of that great man. Nor can anything 
be well conceived more attractive than his simple, amiable character 
as it appears in their pages. He is hardly ever mentioned that he 
does not rise in odr esteem. We give a few passages almost at 
random, selecting such as there seems no reason whatever to ques- 
tion the correctness of : — 

‘ “ It is wonderful,** said she, “ what a man Mr. Pitt was. Nobody 
would have suspected how much feeling he had for people’s comforts 
who came to see him. Sometimes he would say to me, Hester, you 
know we have got such a one coming down. 1 believe his wound is 
hardly well yet, and 1 heard him say that he felt much relieved by fo- 
mentations of such a herb : perhaps you will see that he finds in his 
chamber all that he wants.” Of another he would say, “ I think he 
drinks ass’s milk ; I should like him to have his morning’s draught.” 
And I, who was born with such sensibility that I must lidget myself 
about everybody, no matter whom, was always sure to exceed his 
wishes. 

“ ‘ Would you believe, doctor, that in the last weeks of his last illness 
he found time to think about his groom in a way that nobody w'ould 
have suspected in him ? lie had four grooms who died of consumption, 
from being obliged to ride so hard after him ; for they drank and caught 
cold, and so ruined their constitutions. This one I am speaking of, 
when first attacked in the lungs, was placed at Knightsbridge, and then 
sent to the seaside. One day, Mr. Pitt, speaking of him, said to me, 
“ This poor fellow, I am afraid, is very bad : I have been thinking of a 
way to give him a little consolation. I suspect he is in love witli Mary, 
the housemaid; for one morning early I found them talking closely 
together, and she was covered with blushes. Couldn’t you contrive, 
without liurting his feelings, to get her to attend on him in his illness ?” 

“ ‘ Accordingly, soon after, when he was about to set off for Hastings, 
I went to see him. “ Have you nobody,” I asked him, “ whom you 
would like to go to the seaside with you? — your sister or your mother.^” 
" No, thank you, my lady.” There is the still-room maid, would 
you like her?” Ah, my lady, she has a great deal to do, and is always 
wanted.” From one to another 1 at last mentioned Mary, and I saw I 
had hit on the right person ; but, however, he only observed, he should 
like to see her before he went. Mary was, therefore, sent to him ; and 
the result of their conversation was, that he told her he would marry her 
if he recovered, or leave her all he had if he died— which he did.” ’ — 
vol. i. pp. 187 — 189. 

‘ When Mr. Pitt retired from office, and sold Hollwood, his favourite 
child, he laid down his carriages and horses, diminished his equipage, 
and paid off as many debts as he could. Yet, notwithstanding this com- 
plete revolution, his noble mauners, his agreeable condescending air, 
never forsook him for a moment. To see him at table with vulgar sea 
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captains, and ignorant inilitia colonels, with two or three servants in 
attendance — he, who had been accustomed to a servant behind each 
chair, to all that was great and distinguished in Europe — one might 
have supposed disgust would have worked some change in him. But in 
either case it was the same — always the admiration of all around him. 
He was ever careful to cheer the modest and diffident ; but if some for- 
ward young fellow exhibited any pertness, by a short speech, or by ask- 
ing some puzzling question, he would give him such a set down that he 
could not get over it all the evening.’ — vol. ii. pp. 67, 68. 

‘ Mr. Pitt’s consideration for age was very marked. He had, exclu- 
sive of Walmer, a house in the village, for the reception of those whom 
the castle could not hold. If a respectable commoner, advanced in 
years, and a young duke arrived at the same time, and there happened 
to be but one room vacant in the castle, he would be sure to assign it to 
the senior ; for it is better (he would say) that these young lords should 
walk home on/a rainy night than old men : they can bear it more easily. 

‘ Mr. Pitt w'as accustomed to say that he always conceived more 
favourably of that man’s understanding who talked agreeable nonsense, 
than of his who talked sensibly only ; for the latter might come from 
books and study, while the former could only be the natural fruit of 
imagination. 

‘ Mr. Pitt was never inattentive to what was passing around him, 
though he often thought proper to appear so. On one occasion Sir 
Edward Knatchbull took him to the Ashford ball to show him off to the 
yeomen and their wives. Though sitting in the room in all his sena- 
torial seriousness, he contrived to observe everything; and nobody’ 
(Lady Hester said) ‘ could give a more lively account of a ball than he. 
lie told who was rather food of a certain captain ; how Mrs. K. was 
dressed ; how Miss Jones, Miss Johnson, or Miss Anybody, danced ; 
and had all the minutiae of the night as if he had been no mure than an 
idle looker-on.’ — //>., pp. 72, 73. 

‘ Lady Hester said, that those wdio asserted that Mr. Pitt wanted to 
put the Bourbons on the throne, and that they followed his principles, 
lied ; and if she had been in parliament she would have told them so. 
“ I once heard a great person,” added she, “ in conversation with him 
on the subject, and Mr. Pitt’s reply was, Whenever I can make peace, 
whether with a consul, or with whosoever is at the head of the French 
government, provided I can have any dependence on him, I will do it.” 
Sir. Pitt had a sovereign contempt for the Bourbons; and the only 
merit that he allowed to any one of them was to him who was afterwards 
Charles X., whose gentlemanly manners and mild demeanour he could 
not be otherwise than pleased with. Mr. Pitt never would consent to 
their going to court, because it would have been a recognition of 
Louis XVIII.’— /ft., pp. 73, 74. 

‘ After Mr. Pitt’s death, I could not cry for a whole month and more. 
I never shed a tear, until one day Lord Melville came to see me ; and 
the sight of his eyebrow’s turned grey, and his changed face, made me 
burst into tears. I felt much better for it after it was over.’ — /ft., p. 79. 

‘ When Mr. Pitt was going to Bath, in his last illness, he told me he 

had 
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had just seen Arthur Wellesley. He spoke of him with the greatest 
commendation ; and said, the more he saw of him the more he admired 
him. “ Yes,’* he added, “ the more I hear of his exploits in India, the 
more I admire the modesty with which he receives the praises he merits 
from them. He is the only man I ever saw that was not vain of what he 
had done, and had so much reason to be so.” This eulogium, Lady 
Hester said, ** Mr. Pitt pronounced in his fine mellow tone of voice, 
and this was the last speech 1 heard him make in that voice ; for, on 
his return from Bath, It was cracked for ever.” — /A., pp. 81, 82. 

‘ I recollect one day Mr. Pitt came into tlie drawing-room to me — 
“ Oh ! *’ said he, “ how I have been bored by Sir Sydney coming with 
his box full of papers, and keeping me for a couple of hours, when I had 
so much to do ! ” I observed to him that heroes were generally vain : 
“ Lord Nelson is so.” “ So he is,” replied Mr. Pitt ; “ but not like Sir 
Sydney : and how different is Arthur Wellesley, who has just quitted 
me ! He has given me details so clear upon affairs in India ! and he 
talked of them, too, as if he had been a surgeon of a regiment, and had 
nothing to do with them ; so that I know not which to admire most, his 
modesty or his talents : and yet the fate of India depends upon them.” — 
/A, p. 292, 293. 

The following is not an exaggerated account of Mr. Pitt's 
simple tastes^ and of his hard work : — 

‘ When Mr. Pitt was atWalmer,he recovered his health prodigiously. 
He used to go to a farm near Walmer, where hay and corn were kept 
for the horses. He had a room fitted up there with a table and two or 
three chairs, where he used to write sometimes, and a tidy woman to 
dress him something to cat. Oh ! what slices of bread and bulter I 
have seen liim eat there, and hunches of bread and cheese big enough 
for a ploughman. He used to say that, whenever he could retire from 
public life, he would have a good -English w^oman cook. Sometimes, 
after a grand dinner, he would say, 1 want something — I am hungry.” 
And when I remarked, “ Well, but you are just got up from dinner,” 
he would add, “Yes; but I looked round the tabic, and there was 
nothing I could cat — all the dishes were so made up, and so unnatural.” 
Ah, doctor ! in town, during the sitting of parliament, what a life was 
his ! Roused from his sleep (for he was a good sleeper) with a despatch 
from Lord Melville; — then dowmto Windsor ; then, if he had half an 
hour to spare, trying to swallow something : — Mr. Adams with a paper, 
Mr. Long with another ; tlien Mr. Rose ; then, with a little bottle of 
cordial confection in his pocket, off to the House until three or four in 
the morning ; then home to a hot supper for tyro or three hours more, 
to talk over what was to be done next day : — and wine, and wine ! — 
Scarcely up next morning, when tat-tat-tat— -twenty or thirty people 
one after another, and the horses walking before the door from two 
till sunset, waiting for him. It was enough to kill a man — it was 
murder !’ — /&., pp. 64 — 66. 

The following passage shows how easily and how well he 
CQuld enter into the most ordinary matters, and with an interest 
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in them which showed the singular frankness of a mind from its 
earliest years occupied with the greatest affairs, and worn by the 
heaviest cares : — 

‘ People thought Mr. Pitt did not care about women, and knew nothing 

about [them ; hut they were very much mistaken. Mrs. B s, of 

Devonshire, when she was MissW , was so pretty, that Mr. Pilt 

drank out of her shoe. Nobody understood shape, and beauty, and 
dress, better than he did ; with a glance of his eye he saw it all at once. 
But the world was ignorant of much respecting him. Who ever thought 
that there was not a better judge of women in London than he ? and 
not only of women as they present themselves to the eye, but that his 
knowledge was so critical that he could analyse their features and per- 
sons in a most masterly way. Not a defect, not a blemish, escaped him : 
he would detect a shoulder too high, a limp in the gait, where nobody 
else would have seen it \ and his beauties were real, natural beauties. 
In dress, too, his taste was equally refined. I never shall forget, when 
I had arranged the folds and drapery of a beautiful dress which 1 wore 
one evening, how he said to me, “ Really, Hester, you are bent on 
conquest to-night : but would it be too bold in me, if I were to suggest 
that that particular fold— and he pointed to a triangular fall which I 
had given to one part — were looped up so ?** and, would you believe it ? 
— it was exactly what was wanting to complete the classical form of 
my dress, lie was so in everything. 

^ Mr. Pitt used to say, when I went out in my habit and a sort of 
furred jacket, that women, when they rode out, generally looked such 
figures ; but that I contrived to make a very handsome costume of it. 

‘ He had so much urbanity, too! I recollect returning late from a 
ball, when he w'as gone to bed fatigued : there were others besides my- 
self, and w'c made a good deal of noise. 1 said to him next morning, 
“ 1 am afraid we disturbed you last night.** “ Not at all,’* he replied ; 
“ I was dreaming of the Mask of Comus, Hester, and, when I heard you 
all so gay, it seemed a pleasant reality.** ’—vol. i. pp. 181, 182. 

We have no doubt of the general accuracy of all these passages. 
Often in other places we detect plain carelessness — as at vol. i., 
p. 175, where she makes Mr. Pitt remark the resemblance of her 
voice to his father’s, and also of an observation she had been 
making, — ' Good God 1 if I were to shut my eyes I should think 
it was my father ! And how odd 1 I heard him say almost the 
very words forty years .ago !’ Now, as he was only forty-six when 
he died, he could not have any recollection of his father’s opinions, 
delivered when he was six years old. So, though it may be quite 
true that he had a great dread of the intriguing nature of Lord 
A., Jind the chattering of his wife, it cannot be true that he ever 
gave as his reason for not marrying the eldest daughter that ' for 
his king and country’s sake he must remain a single man ’ (vol. i. 
p. 179). Again, he never could have ^always thought well of 
Sheridan’ (vol. ii. p. .58). Indeed we set this down to the 
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doctor s inaccuracy rather than hers. The exaggerated account 
of Mr. Canning*s defects we can only ascribe to Lady Hester’s 
own hatred of him, which, notwithstanding his sedulous atten- 
tions to her, appears to have been intense ; and it would have 
been better had she confined her abuse of that gentleman to her 
own language, and not invoked her illustrious relative’s aid, 
whom she w'ould represent os having a very low opinion of his 
young friend, nay as even disliking him and quarrelling with him. 
It is quite possible Mr. Pitt may have censured his intriguing 
disposition, and possible even that, as she represents (voL ii. p. 
316), he had resolved never to give him a Cabinet place — though 
without any gift of prophecy we may discover that to this resolu- 
tion he never could have long adhered. But that ho was fond of 
Mr. Canning’s society, and had so much kindness for him as to 
overlook his faults,, no oitfe can doubt. Other inaccuracies wo 
are at a loss how to apportion, whether setting them down to the 
account of the doctor’s lack of memory or the patient’s abundance 
of imagination ; as when at vol. ii., p. Gl, she describes a deputa- 
tion from the city coming to offer Mr. Pitt .an .annuity. Though 
the fact bo true, and th<at he refused it, the sum was assuredly not 
10,000/. a year ; nor did any one come with a gold box contain- 
ing 100,000/, to offer it as a bribe or a gratuity. Such blunders 
as the making Mr. Pitt sit in the company of Horne Tookc (vol. 
ii. p. 31) must of course be placed to the doctor’s own account 
alone. 

The following is a portion of the various passages which give a 
lively picture enough of Lady Hester Stanhope herself, and her 
mode of life. After describing her as retiring very late to bed, 
.and then keeping her whole household on the alert half the night 
with orders and counter-orders, at length towards sun-rise she 
would be still for a season : — 

* Worn out with the fatigue of ringing, talking, and scolding, at length 
Lady Hester Stanhope would fall asleep ; all would be hushed, and so the 
silence would continue for three, four, or five hours. But soon after 
sunrise the bell would ring violently again, and the business of the 
morning would commence. This was a counterpart of the night, only 
that the few hours' sleep gave her a fresh supply of vigour and activity. 
As she seldom rose until four or five in the afternoon, the intervening 
hours wrere occupied in writing, talking, and receiving people ; for, as slic 
then sat up in her bed, her appearance was pretty much the same as if 
she had been on a sofa, to which her bed bore some resemblance. She 
would see, one after the other, her steward, her secretary, the cook, the 
groom, the doctor, the gardener, and, upon some occasions, the whole 
household. Few escaped without a reproof and a scolding; her im- 
patience, and the exactitude she required in the execution of her com- 
mands, left no one a chance of escape. Quiet was an element in which 
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a spirit so restless and elastic could not exist. Secret plane, expresses 
with letters, messengers on distant journeys, orders for goods, succour 
and relief afforded to the poor and oppressed — these were the aliments 
of her active and benevolent mind. No one was secure of eating his 
meals uninterruptedly ; her bell was constantly ringing, and the most 
trifling order would keep a servant on his legs, sometimes a whole hour, 
before her, undergoing every now and then a cross-examination worse 
than that of a Garrow.’ — vol. i. pp. 128, 129. 

The doctor’s estimate both of her faculties and of the import- 
ance of her occupations, is perhaps excessive ; but he thus paints 
her : — 

‘ In the same day I have frequently known her to dictate, with the 
most enlarged political views, papers that concerned the welfare of a 
pashalik, and the next moment she would descend, with wondrous 
facility, to some trivial details about the composition of a house-paint, 
the making of butter, the drenching of a sick horse, the choosing lambs, 
or the cutting-out of a maid’s apron. She had a finger in everything, 
and in everything was an adept. Her intelligence really seemed to 
have no limits ; the recesses of the universe, if one might venture to say 
so, absolutely seemed thrown open to her gaze. In the same manner 
that she frustrated the intrigues and braved the menaces of hostile emirs 
and pashas, did slie penetrate and expose the tricks and cunning of 
servants and peasants, who were ever plotting to pilfer her. It was 
curious to see what pains she ^vould take in developing and bringing to 
light a conspiracy of the vile WTCtches, who, from time to time, laid their 
deep schemes of plunder — schemes of which Eiuopeaii establishments 
have no parallel, and machinations which Satan himself could hardly 
have counteracted. She used to say, “ there arc half a dozen of them 
whom I could hang if I chose but she was forbearing towards cul- 
prits when she once had them in her power, althoiigli unwearied and 
unflinching in her pursuit of them.’ — vol. i. pp. 129, 130. 

Her tyrannical spirit is seen both in such passages as the 
following, and in various traits and anecdotes throughout the 
Avholc work : — 

‘ No soul ill her household was suffered to utter a suggestion on tlie 
most trivial matter — even on the driving-in of a nail in a bit of wood ; 
none were permitted to exercise any discretion of their own, but strictly 
and solely to fulHl their orders. Nothing was allowed to be given out 
by any servant without her express directions. Her dragoman or secre- 
tary was enjoined to place on lier table each day an account of every 
person’s employment during the preceding twenty-four hours, and the 
names and business of all goers and comers. Her despotic humour 
would vent itself in such phrases as these. The maid one day entered 
with a message — “ The gardener, my lady, is come to say that the piece 
of ground in the bottom is weeded and dug, and he says that it is only 
fit for lettuce, beans, or selk [a kind of lettuce], and such vegetables.” 
“ Tell the gardener*” she answered vehemently, “ that, when I order 
him to dig, he it to dig, and not to give his opinion what the ground is 
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fit for. It may be for hfa grave that he digs, it may be for miue. He 
must know nothing until 1 send my orders, and so bid him go about 
his business.” * — vol. i. pp. 130, 131. 

Her conversation, however rich, eloquent and various, must 
have been from its excess a sore infliction. We question if 
‘ Sicilian tyrants * ever invented a more severe suffering than the 
following passages describe : — 

‘ In the latter years of her life social and unrestrained conversation 
was out of the question — it was difficult to unbend before her — to spend 
a couple of hours with her was to go to school. She was unceasingly 
employed in laying bare the weaknesses of our common nature. Mercy, 
in the sense of tenderness for people’s foibles, she had none ; but, to lier 
honour be it said, although she was constantly drawing a line between 
the high and low born, good qualities in the most menial person bore 
as high an estimation in her mind, as if she had discovered them in 
princes. 

‘ It was wonderful how long she would hold a person in conversation, 
listening to her anecdotes and remarks on human life; she seemed 
entirely to forget that the listener could possibly retjuirc a respite, or 
even a temporary relief. It may be alleged that nothing Wcis more easy 
than to find excuses for breaking up a conversation ; but it was not so — 
for her words ran on in such an uninlerrupted stream that one never 
could seize a moment to make a pause. 1 have sat more than eight, 
ten— nay, twelve and thirteen hours, at a time ! Lady Hester Stanhope 
told me herself that Mr. Way remained one day from three in the 
afternoon until break of day next morning, tHe-a-tcfe with her ; and 
Miss Williams once assured me that Lady Hester kept Mr. N. (an 
English gentleman, who was her doctor some time) so long in discourse 
that he fainted away. Her ladyship’s readiness in exigencies may be 
exemplified by what occurred on tliat occasion. When she had rung 
the bell, and servants had come to her assistance, she said very quietly 
to them that in listening to the state of disgrace to which England was 
reduced by the conduct of the ministers (.this was in 1818-19), his 
feelings of shame and grief had so overpowered him that he had fainted. 
Mr. N., however, declared to Miss W. that it was no such thing, but 
tliat he absolutely swooned away from fatigue and constraint. 

* Her conversation was generally familiar and colloquial, sometimes 
sarcastic, sometimes rising to eloquence, so noble and dignified, that, 
like an overflowing river, it bore down everything before it. Her illus- 
trations were drawn from every sensible or abstract thing, and were 
always most felicitous. Her reasoning was so plain as to be compre- 
hended and followed by the most illiterate person, at the same time that 
it was strictly logical, and always full of strength and energy. She had 
read all subjects without books, and was learned without lore ; and, to 
sum up all, if she was mad, as many people believed, she was, like the 
cracked Portland vase, more valuable, though damaged, than most per- 
fect vessels.’ — vol. i. pp. 136-138. 

Her opinions were of the most extraordinary cast; stie was re- 
ligious. 
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ligious^ constantly meditating on the DeityT and endeavouring to 
walk purely before Him both as to her conduct and as to her bound- 
less charities. She believed in the Scriptures, and read scarce 
anything but the Bible ; but she firmly expected the second com- 
ing of the Messiah as close at hand> kept two horses always ready, 
one for his use, the other for her own to attend him, and never 
sufTcred any r>ne to ride either of them. Then in the influence 
of stars and of the evil eye, she as firmly believed as any of the 
most unenlightened Orientals; .and in docmonology she placed 
such implicit faith that she conceived the air to be at all times 
peopled by pure and invisible spirits, with whom she not only held 
an imaginary converse, acknowledging their influence, but such 
was the mixture of the natural with the spiritual in her notions of 
their nature, that she considered a person ought to move care- 
fully, to shut the doors or windows with caution, and to handle 
the furniture with circumspection, lest he might chance to injure 
their delicate frames. 

Her imagination so mastered her reason that, notwithstanding 
her knowledge of mankind, her eminently suspicious nature, and 
her boasted. power of seeing through characters, she was the easy 
dupe of impostors. Thus projectors were ever obtaining money 
from her; some man, designated as X. in these volumes, but 
whose real name should be made known, pretended to bear a 
message from the Dukes of Sussex and Bedford to her with offers 
of pecuniary assistance to liquidate her debts, and obtained entire 
possession of her confidence, which of course he must have turned 
to his own profit and to her loss. The rumour of a Colonel 
Needham having left his property in Ireland to Mr. Pitt, who 
predeceased him by a few days, made her never doubt that his 
heir-at-law, Lord Kilmorey, must make over the estates to her, 
at least after his own decease ; and she is for years in expectation 
of a favourable answer on this head from Sir Francis Burdett, to 
whom she bad written as her negotiator, but w'ho no doubt consi- 
dered the whole affair as some Irish joke or Syrian dream. 

After all, however, her embarrassments appear clearly to have 
resulted from her boundless charities and her noble munificence 
to those she protected. Her country and her countrymen reaped 
largely the benefits of all her expenditure, into which nothing 
mean, or paltry, or selfish, or calculating, entered ; and we must 
say that we feel truly disgusted at the return she received from 
the British ministry for all her generosity — a return which ap- 
pears, if not illegal, yet to approach the very limits of the law. 
Some money-lender complained that she was in debt to him, 
whereupon Lord Palmerston thought proper to issue his orders 
to the consuls in the Levant that they should refuse to sign any 
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certificate of her being alire, which ceremony was necessary in 
order to give her the right to draw her pension quarterly !' The 
consequence was that, on a mere statement by one party, she 
was deprived for the last two years of a pension as much her 
right as his lordship’s rent, perhaps as well earned as his lord- 
ship’s salary. We verily believe this instance of official op- 
pression is without an example, and we are curious to hear by 
what law it was justified^ and what use Lord Palmerston or his 
colleagues cotild by law make of the Parliamentary pension 
which they thus stopped. The statement is plainly made ; it is 
placed before the public in the most distinct terms. There can 
be no denial of the fact, because the letters of the consuls are 
given in the book: there must, therefore, be some explanation 
given — why the signature was refused to Lady Hester, which 
operated as a stoppage of the pension, merely because some one 
claimed a debt from her, of which the noble ex -secretary had no 
official knowledge; and there must be some account rendered 
of the arrears which thus accrued, not one penny of which the 
government had any right to apply in })ayment of Lady Hesters 
debts, be they ever so clearly due, any more than in payment 
of Lord Palmerston’s own. This explanation and this account 
we shall hope to see. 


Art. VI. — The Letters of Philip Dormer Stanhoj>e, Earl of 
Chesterfield; including numerous Letters now first published from 
the original MSS, Edited, with Notes, by Lord Mahon, in 
4 vols., 8vo. London. 1845. 

T WO scions of the old knightly house of Stanhope were raised 
to the peerage by James I. The elder (and only surviving) 
branch was advanced to the earldom of Chesterfield by Charles I ., 
in whose cause its zeal and sufferings were conspicuous. Two of 
its cadets earned early in the next century by great public ser- 
vices the separate earldoms of Stanhope and Harrington; and in 
the former of these junior lines the succession of remarkable abi- 
lities has ever since been uninterrupted — a circumstance perhaps 
unique. We believe, taking the blood all together, not one race 
in Great Britain has produced within the last two hundred and 
fifty years so many persons of real and deserved eminence ; but 
still for the brilliant variety of his talents and attainments, the 
general splendour of his career, influence, and fame, the fourth 
Earl of Chesterfield remains the facile princeps of his house and 
name. Either as statesman, or diplomatist, or orator, be stood 
VOL. Lxxvi. NO. CLii. 2 1 below 
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below no contemporary who never held the prime management 
of a great party^ and below but two of those who ruled the 
Empire. As the ornament and oracle of the world of fashion, 
the model of taste and wit, and all personal graces and accom- 
plishments, his supremacy was undisputed ; but it is to his con- 
nexion with the literature and literary men of his age that he 
owes mainly the permanence as well as the prominence of bis 
celebrity. He survives among us, and will survive, by reason of 
his connexion with Pope, Gay, Atterbury, Arbuthnot, Swift, 
Voltaire, Johnson; and (though we are far from undervaluing 
others of his writings) because his Letters on the Education of 
his son are in point of style a finished and classical work, contain 
instructions for the conduct of life that will never be obsolete, 
and constitute some of our most curious materials for estimating 
the moral tone of aristocratic society during a long and important 
period of English history. 

These famous Letters were published the year after his death, 
and have since gone through many editions ; but it cannot be said 
that until now tlicy had received even a decent measure of edito- 
rial care. Lord Mahon has (with a few trivial and proper omis- 
sions in the earlier part of the series) reproduced them entire, 
and for the first time filled up names left in blank, and explained 
hints and allusions which the lapse of another generation would 
have condemned to hopeless obscurity. As the original editrix 
Wfis actuated solely by motives of pecuniary interest, no addition 
to the text could be expected — she, we may be sure, printed every 
scrap that had been preserved. They are now, however, incorpo- 
rated with a more general correspondence which had been origi- 
nally dealt with in a widely different manner. Bishop Clienevix 
and Mr. Dayrolles were friends of Chesterfield, and men of 
character and honour. In whatever they communicated to the 
public they had a just regard *for the claims both of the dead and 
the living: if they erred at all, it was on the side of over-dclicacy : 
accordingly, the mutilations were severe ; and as respects this, 
the larger share of his materials, when we compare Lord Mahon’s 
copy with what we had had before, it is hardly too much to say 
that he has given us a new work. Whatever could wound any- 
body’s feelings had been omitted ; in other words, a very large 
proportion of whatever aiuld throw light on the secret history of 
parties and public men in Lord Chesterfield’s time — very many 
letters entirely — the most striking paragraphs of half the rest. 
The lacuncB are now filled up as far as was possible — and the 
whole illustrated by notes, which we recommend to the study of 
all who may be tempted to undertake tasks of this description ; 
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for they are brief and clear — and wherever a judgment was called 
for, convey that of a sagacious mind in language as terse as the 
great kinsman himself could have employed. Lord Mahon has 
also collected and arranged the various Letters that had more 
recently emerged in the Suffolk Correspondence, the Marchmont 
Papers, Coxe*s ponderous compilations, and elsewhere. We are, 
however, we must confess, somewhat surprised that his diligence 
has not brought out more of absolute novelty in this way. Mr. 
George Berkeley, we know, had kept carefully some specimens 
of Chesterfield’s epistolary vein, even of the boyish Cambridge 
time. The writer attained extraordinary repute in his earliest 
manhood, and he lived to the edge of eighty in the enjoyment of 
all but unrivalled admiration. With such social connexions and 
predilections, such literary habits and facility, his correspond- 
ence must have been vast — and even now we can have seen but 
a very insignificant fragment of it. Where is it ? Even in those 
comparatively careless days, who could have burnt a letter of 
Lord Chesterfield’s? We have no doubt that in the reposi- 
tories of those who represent his various political and fashionable 
associates, innumerable relics must still be lying disinterred. 
Lord Mahon tells us that he inquired in vain !it Bretby ; but it 
was not there that we should have expected to find much — Lord 
Chesterfield was the last man to keep copies of his own letters — 
we should greatly doubt whether he ever wrote anything twice 
over in his life. But we arc not told of any researches in places 
which we should have conjectured to be among the likeliest for 
discovery — at Castle Ashby, for instance, at Stanmer, at Clum- 
ber, or Lonifleat, or Hagley. Among his closest connexions was 
that with Mr. Wjiller, the Last male representative of the poet, 
himselfamanof extensive acquirements, an elegant scholar, through 
life a student. Where are the Waller MSS. ? Has Mr, Upcott 
no information of their fate ? Then, is there not reason to sup- 
pose that a very considerable body of Chesterfield papers exist in 
the Castle of Dublin? The Earl’s brief vice-royalty is on the 
whole the most honourable feature in his history. Some inedited 
letters or despatches of that date were quoted with effect a few 
years ago in the House of Lords by the Marquess of Normanby ; 
but though the noble Editor’s attention was thus directed to 
the point, the result is nil. He states that his applications 
were received with the anticipated courtesy both by Lord Nor- 
manby and by the present Lord- Lieutenant ; but that in neither 
case were the desired documents placed at his disposal. Cosas 
de Es'paha : — we think it highly improbable that a trip to Dub- 
lin (within the last twelve months at all events) could have failed 
of its reward. But as no man ever devoted himself to the ladies 
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with more zeal, or carried to the grave with him the reputation 
of more triumphant success in the quest of their favour, nothing 
certainly strikes us as stranger in this case than that so few speci- 
mens should have yet come out of the Earl’s correspondence with 
the fair sex. That he hardly spent a morning between his 20th 
and his 50th year without penning some effusion of gallantry — 
nulla dies sine Ivied — we may assume as not less certain than his 
regular observance of the toilette. That letters of this class should 
not have been forthcoming at an earlier period, no one can be 
surprised ; — but we can scarcely think the heirs, or even the heir- 
esses of the beauties concerned, would feel any hesitation in now 
producing tlie evidence of their appreciation by that peerless 
Knight of the Garter. Did the adorable Lady Fanny Shirley, 
for example — of his devotion to whom, 

‘ In that eternal whisper which begun 
Ten years ago, and never will be done,* 

we have hardly any record but in this couplet of Ilanbiiry 
Williams, and one or two not always decent songs by Chester- 
field himself — did she preserve none of her worshipper’s epistles?* 
Did Madame do Monconseil destroy all but the evidently inter- 
rupted as well as mutilated series with which it was left for Lord 
Mahon to connect her name ? 

* * Wlien Fanny, blooming fair,’ &c. &c. It is probable that the Verses on a Lady's 
drinking the Bath Waters were also inspired by Lady Fanny. We quote the opening 
—the close would not do : — 

* The gushing streams impetuous flow 
In haste to Delia's lips to go : 

With equal haste and equal heat 

Who would not rush those lips to meet ? — 

Blest envied streams, still greater bliss 
Attends your warm and liquid kiss; 

For from her lips your welcome tide 
Shall down her heaving bosom glide; 

There till each swelling globe of love, 

And touch that lieart 1 ne'er could move.' 

We have heard that it was the same lady who found these lines written in lier copy 
oi Sherlock upon Death ; — 

< Mistaken fair, lay Sherlock by, 

His doctrine is deceiving; 

For while he teaches us to die, 

He cheats us of our living. 

To die '• a lesson we sliall know 
Too soon without a master ; 

Then let us only stufly now 
How we may live the faster. 

But if thus blest I may not live, 

And pity you deny, 

To me at least your Sherlock give — 

Tis 1 must learn to die.* 
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We have no doubt the reception of these volumes will be 
such as to encourage further investigation not only in England 
and Ireland^ but also in France^ Italy, Germany, and Holland. 
No Englishman of the time had more intimate connexions with 
foreign courts or with foreign literati. He was as much at 
home in France as Bolingbroke or Horace Walpole — as familiar 
with Germany as Sir C. H. Williams ; he knew Italy well ; 
and had a more thorough acquaintance with Holland than any 
other first-rate Englishman subsequent to Sir William Temple. 
Equally admired by Voltaire and Frederick of Prussia (who 
used to call him Ehomme d'Angleterre), he contrived to keep 
quite clear of their feuds, and was cultivated and confided in 
by both to the last. But indeed if no man was more feared 
and dreaded for satiric wit than Chester held, and if, as we 
believe, no man ever paid dearer for the indulgence of that 
faculty in its results to his political ambition, it must be allowed 
that no great wit ever passed through the world with so few 
social quarrels. We may be sure he practised diligently the 
precept so often inculcated on his son — ^ Be always ready to em- 
brace any man whom you don't feel entitled or disposed to knock 
down.* 

We may also, we think, consider ourselves as having a claim 
on Lord Mahon for a fuller collection than has as yet appeared 
of his celebrated relation’s miscellaneous works, both in prose 
and in verse. We know that some * Dialogues of the Dead * re- 
main in manuscript, and have heard them highly commended by 
a most excellent judge. They were, w'e suppose, inspired by his 
propensity for quizzing his solemn friend Lyttleton, and withheld 
from the press in tenderness to the respectable victim. Several 
light pieces of verse, commonly ascribed to his pen, are only to 
be found in magazines of his day, or in books of elegant extracts. 
Others inserted as his by Maty, or Maty’s successor in the confi- 
dence of Lady Chesterfield, are now known not to be his ; though 
we can see not the least reason for supposing with Sir Egerton 
Brydges (Collins’s Peerage, vol. iii.) that the Earl himself ever 
claimed in any sort the parentage of a stanza that did not 
belong to him. Sir Egerton, no doubt, disliked Lord Chesterfield 
for his sneers at the bibliomania, to say nothing of worse here- 
sies; but we believe he in this matter allowed himself to be 
mystified by the eternal malice of Horace Walpole, who hated 
Chesterfield with a perfect hatred, as son, as partisan, as rival 
wit — hated him as a substantive magnate, as far above the gossip 
of coats and crests as above accumulating teapots and smelling- 
bottles — hated him even in his vices, not because they were vices, 
but bcCftuse they were manlier vices than his own. We' infer from 

Lord 
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Lord Mahon’s preface that Mr. Evelyn Shirley is in possession of 
various things hitherto inedited ; and if among these be any more 
characters equal to those of Pope, Bolingbroke, Pulteney, Chat- 
ham, Newcastle and Bute — or to that now for the first time 
printed of Arbuthnot — the public would be very grateful for 
them. But at any rate Chesterfield’s miscellaneous works have 
long been out of print ; and his speeches, his political tracts, his 
essays on the follies and affectations of his day, his songs and 
metrical jeux d'esprit, all need and are well entitled to revision 
and illustration ot‘ the same kind that Lord Mahon has now be- 
stowed on the gathered specimens of his Correspondence.* 

Prefixed to this collection is a sketch of the life and character 
of Chesterfield, extracted nearly verbatim from the third volume of 
Lord Mahon’s History of England, with some additional matter 
explanatory of his immediate task and objects. The sketch is 
a very excellent one — concise yet cf>mprehensive, and in style 
highly graceful. Asa chapter in a History, a preface to a series 
of letters, or, we may venture to say, as an article in a Review, 
nothing could be better. But if Lord Mahon should, as we 
hope he will, undertake a general edition of Chesterfield’s 
works, we trust he will accompany it with a complete biography. 
Dr. Maty’s is a wretched performance : it is true he did not live 
to correct it finally for the press ; but at any rate he wrote so 
close on the time, and so entirely under the directions of the 

* Of ChesterGeld’s lighter Essays, one of the best is that on the dress of women. 
Two classes are tlms neatly disposed of. Of the plain we read — ‘ Their dress must 
not rise above ])lain humble i}rose ; any attempts beyond it amount at best to the 
mock-heroic, and excite laughter. An ugly woman ihould by all means avoid any 
ornament that may draw eyes upon her which she will entertain so ill. lint if she 
endeavours, by dint of dress, to cram her deformity down mankind, the insolence of 
the undertaking is resented ; and when a Gorgon curls her snakes to charm the town, 
she would have no reason to complain of some avenging Perseus. Ugly women, who 
may more properly be called a third sex than a part of the fair one, should publicly 
renounce all thoughts of their persons, and turn their minds another way ; they should 
endeavour to be honest good-humoured gentlemen; they may amuse themselves with 
Geld sports, and a cheertiil glass; and, »/ they could get into Parliament, J ahouU, for 
my own part, have no olgwtion to it. Should 1 be asked bow a woman shall know she 
is ugly, and take her measures accordingly, I answer that, in order to judge right, she 
must nut believe her eyes, hut her ears, and, if they have not heard very warm addresses 
and applications, she may depend upon it, it was the deformity, and not the severity 
of her countenance that prevented them. 

* There is another sort who may most properly be styled old oflenders. These are 
exceedingly numerous : witness all the public places. 1 have often observed septua- 
geiiary great-grandmotliers adorned, as they thought, with all the colours of the rain- 
bow, while ill reality they looked more like the decayed uwmt in the midat of their 
own ailka. Nay, I have seen them proudly display withered necks, shrivelled and de- 
cayed like their marriage settlements, and which no hand but the cold hand of time 
had visited these forty years. The utmost indulgence I can allow here is extreme 
cleanliness, tliat they may not offend more senses tlian the sight ; but for the dress, it 
must be confined to the elegy and the iriatibua,^ — Miacellaneoua Worka, vol. ii. pp. 
48, 49. 

Earl’s 
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Earl’s widow, that it was impossible for him, even had his abilities 
been much greater than they were, to produce a satisfactory Life 
of Lord Chesterfield. He is evidently in leading-strings where 
his pace is best, and then it is stiff and pompous to a most doc- 
torial degree of absurdity. Wherever there was a point of real 
delicacy or difficulty, he either flounders through a splash of un- 
intelligible verbosity, or skips the whole matter with the lugu- 
brious smirk of a German dancing- master. Not one of the 
questions that have in the sequel given rise to serious debate is 
clearly propounded — far less have we an opinion on it, expressed 
with manly directness one way or another. This is the Icd-chap- 
lain style of memoir — less detestable only than that (now more 
in vogue) of the valet de chambre. Unfortunately it so happens 
that Lord Mahon’s sketch, having been originally drawn up for 
the purposes of a general history, omits entirely what are now 
for the majority of readers the most interesting of the vexed 
topics alluded to. We will instance the theory, gravely trans- 
muted into solemn fact by Archdeacon Coxe, that Chesterfield 
missed the favour of George II. because he sought it by courting 
Lady Suffolk instead of the Queen ; and the whole story of his 
connexion with Dr. Johnson, the Boswellian impression as to which 
is still so prevalent as to have inspired perhaps the most popular 
picture in the Royal Academy’s exhibition of May, 1845. Lord 
Mahon is by talents and opportunities better qualified than any 
other man in England to write a worthy Life of Lord Chesterfield. 
It is wanted: and wc shall be extremely sorry for his sake and 
our own if he does not supply this blank. We hear with pleasure 
that his lordship is again in office : for our experience is all in 
favour of Chesterfield’s dictum — ‘ the men who go through most 
.business have most leisure.’ 

Meanwhile, with his present Preface before us, there would be 
considerable imprudence in attempting another sketch of the 
Earl’s life on the scale suitable for this journal. We shall, 
therefore, venture merely on a few sentences with reference to 
one or two of the circumstances that seem to be, even now, most 
commonly misapprehended or misrepresented. And first, let us 
take Walpole’s story about Lady Suffolk, and its adoption by 
worthy Mr. Coxe. The Archdeacon, in his Memoirs of Sir 
Robert Walpole, says, — 

* Lord Chesterfield had requested the Queen to speak to the King for 
some small favour ; the Queen promised, but forgot it : a few days after- 
wards, recollecting her promise, she expressed regret at her forgetful- 
ness, and added, that she would certainly mention it that day. Chester- 
Held replied, that her Majesty need not give herself that trouble, for 
Lady Suffolk had spoken to the King. The Queen made no reply ; but 

^ on 
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on seeing the King, told him that she had long promised to mention a 
trifling request to his Majesty, but it was needless, because Lord Ches- 
terfield had just informed her that she had been anticipated by Lady 
Suffolk. The King, who always preserved great decorum with the 
Queen, and was very unwilling to have it supposed that the favourite 
interfered, was extremely displeased with both Lord Chesterfield and his 
mistress; the consequence was, that in a short time Lady Suffolk went 
to Bath for her health, to return no more to court : Chesterfield was dis- 
missed from his office — and never heard the reason till two years before 
his death ; when he was informed by the late Earl of Orford (Hor. Wal- 
pole) that his disgrace was owing to his having oflended the Queen by 
paying court to Lady Suffolk.’ — vol. ii. p. 283. (Edit. 1816.) 

This story (embalmed of course in Walpole’s own Memoires of 
George II., which Coxe had not then seen) has since been re- 
peated in we know not how many books and essays; and yet 
we must say that we think the editor of the ^ Suffolk Letters ’ 
disproved it in the most conclusive manner more than twenty 
years ago. But so difficult it is to dislodge a fiction, however 
flagrant, which flatters the ordinary mediocrity of our race, by 
representing the acknowledged master in any department of 
life to have been foiled in his own craft, when practising it, 
as he supposed, with the utmost refinement of adroitness. That 
Chesterfield should not have understood the interior of the Court 
of George II. — that it should have been his fate to be disxnisscd 
from that Court in 1732, and to have remained in ignorance of 
the cause of his dismissal, till forty years afterwards Horace 
Walpole cleared up the mystery by recalling and explaining a 
gaucherie and a hHise of Chesterfield’s own — committed when the 
Earl was in the thirty-eighth year of his age, and in the meridian 
of his courtly skill, and diplomatic celebrity — the heaviest of 
Archdeacons never chuckled over a more palpable mare’s nest ; 
but how he came to imbed it in the stiff clay of his own historic 
text without having taken the slightest trouble to compare the 
charmingly precise and particular anecdote of a Horace Walpole 
with the dates of about the most prominent events in Lord Ches- 
terfield’s public career, is a specimen of incompetency for the 
study of affairs such as Clarendon himself could hardly have pro- 
gnosticated for a Cathedral Close. Lord Chesterfield and Mrs. 
Howard were intimately acquainted long before the lady attracted 
the notice of Queen Caroline or of George II. Their friendship 
continued all through the time when the lady’s favour was at its 
height ; and it was during that vei 7 time that Chesterfield occupied 
in succession all the distinguished offices in the family of George 
II. as Prince of Wales. On the opening of his reign Chesterfield 
— anno setat. 32 ! — had the Garter, and became at once Lord 
Steward of the Household and Ambassador to the Hague. Ches- 
terfield 
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terfield remained at the Hague four years, till 1732, by which 
time it was well known to him^ and to all Mrs. Howard s friends, 
that her influence had waned to a shadow. Immediately on 
his return to England he joined the parties who had coalesced for 
the overthrow of Sir R. Walpole. He engaged forthwith in the 
literary warfare against the Minister, in which his wit and sarcasm 
rendered him most formidably efficient; and he was dismissed 
from his place in the household the instant that he threw off the 
mask, and took part in the parliamentary opposition to Walpole’s 
great Excise Bill. He was dismissed on the second day after that 
bill was withdrawn ; and on the same grounds as were dismissed 
at the same time from their places in the household, the Duke of 
Montrose, Lords Stair, Marchmont, and Burlington: nay, so 
unbridled was Sir R. Walpole’s resentment of that opposition, 
that he at the same moment deprived Lord Clinton not only of 
his place in the household, but of the Lord •Lieutenancy of Devon- 
shire; and both the Duke of Bolton and Lord Cobham of their 
regiments in the army. This was the mysterious dismissal of April, 
1732, which Horace Walpole expounded to Lord Chesterfield in 
1771 ! As to Mrs. Howard, she became Countess of Suffolk in 
1731 — from the hour when that event had set her at ease in 
money matters, we see by her letters that she was well disposed 
to retire from Court — but she did not leave it till 1735 — three 
yearf after that dismissal of Chesterfield, to which Archdeacon 
Coxe represents her ladyship’s retirement as the ominous pre- 
liminary ! 

To conclude — Chesterfield’s letters to the lady herself contain 
the clearest evidence that he all along completely understood the 
predominant influence of Queen Caroline.* And Lord Mahon 
has now, for the first time, printed a very curious fragment on 
the character of Lady Suffolk by Chesterfield (vol. ii. p. 440), 
which, if more proof were wanted, distinctly proves the same 
thing. 

We have been much obliged to the notes of the Editor of the 
* Suffolk Papers.’ He is, however, mistaken in saying (vol. ii. 
p. 85) that Chesterfield never appeared at the Court of George II. 
after the dismissal of April 13, 1732. Fourteen years, indeed, 
passed before he repeated the visit which immediately followed 
the withdrawal of his white wand; nor is it difficult to^ccount 
for this, without any sort of reference to the supposed hostility of 
Queen Caroline — who died in 1737. For some years previous 
to the death of George I., Chesterfield had been the favourite 
among many suitors for the hand of his Majesty’s daughter by 


* See e. g, * Suffolk Letter^ vol. ii. p. 84. 
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the Duchess of Kendal — Melosina de SchuUenburg, created in 
her own right Countess of Walsingham, and considered^ as long 
as her father lived, as likely to turn out one of the wealthiest 
heiresses in the kingdom. George I. opposed himself to the 
young lady’s inclinations in consequence of Chesterfield’s noto- 
rious addiction to gambling. She took her own way, as ladies 
usually do, so soon as circumstances permitted. Chesterfield’s 
dismissal from Court had followed, as we have seen, almost 
immediately on his return from a four years’ residence in Hol- 
land — and within a few months more Lady Walsingham became 
Lady Chesterfield. Chesterfield’s house in Grosvenor Square 
was next door to the Duchess of Kendal’s, and from this time 
he was domesticated with the mother as well as the daughter. 
The ancient mistress suggested and stimulated legal measures 
respecting a will of George I., which George II. was said to 
have suppressed and destroj^ed, and by which, as the Duchess 
alleged, the late King had made a splendid provision for Lady 
Walsingham; — and at last, rather than submit to a judicial 
examination of the affair, George II. compromised the suit 
by a payment of 20,000/. to the Earl and Countess of Ches- 
terfield. These things were not likely to smooth the way for the 
ex-Lord Steward back to St. James’s — they would be of them- 
selves sufficient to account for bis continued exclusion. But 
this was not all: for during both the later years of Wa^ole, 
and under Waljiole’s immediate successors too, Chesterfield’s wit 
was turned to no point more assiduously than that of ridiculing 
and disparaging the precious Electorate and all its concerns. 
German connexions and subsidies — German powers and prin- 
cipalities — were his perpetual butt ; nay, the military, and 
martinet, and army-tailor propensities of George II. were ex- 
posed by this ^ wit among lords ’ and ^ lord among wits,’ as mer- 
cilessly as the innocent farming of George III. ever was by Peter 
Pindar. As his miscellaneous pieces, especially political, are 
now in few hands, we are not unwilling to give a specimen of his 
vein in this way, in the heyday of his vigour, and we submit 
part of one paper in Fog's Journal (the Continuation of Misfs) 
January 17, 1736: — 

‘ My friend ***♦, having resided some time at a very considerable 
court iniGlermany, had there contracted an intimacy with a German 
prince, whose dominions and revenues were as small as his birth was 
great and illustrious; there are some few such in the august Germanic 
body. This prince made him promise, that whenever he should return 
to England, he would make him a visit in his principality. Accordingly, 
about two years ago, he waited upon his serene highness ; who, being 
apprised a little beforehand of his arrival, resolved to receive him with 

all 
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all possible marks of honour and distinction. My friend was not a 
little surprised to find himself conducted to the palace through a lane of 
soldiers resting their firelocks, and the drums beating a march. His 
highness, who observed his surprise, after the first compliments, spoke 
very gravely to him thus : — 

‘ “ I do not wonder that you, who are well informed of the narrowness 
both of my territories and my fortune, should be astonished at the num- 
ber of my standing forces ; but I must acquaint you, that the present 
critical situation of my affairs would not allow me to remain defenceless, 
while all my neighbours were arming around me. There is not a prince 
near me that has not made an augmentation in his forces, some of four, 
some of eight, and some even of twelve men ; so that you must be sensible 
that it would have been consistent neither with my honour nor safety, 
not to have increased mine. 1 have therefore augmented my army up 
to forty effective men, from but eight-and- twenty that they were before ; 
but, in order not to overburden my subjects witli taxes, nor oppress them 
by the quartering and insolence of my troops, as well us to remove the 
least suspicion of my designing anything against their liberties, to 
tell you the plain truth, my men are of wax^ and exercise by clock-work. 
You easily perceive,” added he, “ that, if I were in any real danger, 
my forty men of wax are just as good a security to me as if they were of 
the best flesh and blood in Christendom : as for dignity and show, they 
answer those purposes full as well ; and in the mean time they cost me 
so little, that our dinner will be much the better for it.” 

‘ My friend respectfully signified to him his sincere approbation of his 
wise and prudent measures, and assures me that he had never in his 
life seen finer bodies of men, better-sized, nor more warlike countenances. 

‘ The ingenious contrivance of this wise ond warlike potentate struck 
me immediately, as a hint that might be greatly improved to the public 
advantage. I have turned it every way in my thoughts with the utmost 
care, and shall now present it to my readers, willing however to receive 
any further lights and assistance from those who are more skilled in 
military matters than I am. 

‘ I therefore humbly propose, that, from and after the 25th day of 
March next, 1736, the present numerous and expensive army he totally 
disbanded, the commission officers excepted ; and that pro])er per- 
sons be authorised to contract with Mrs. Salmon, for raising the same 
number of men in the best of wax. That the said persons be likewise 
authorised to treat with that ingenious mechanic*, MynHeer Von Pinch- 
beck, for the clock-work necessary for the said number of land forces. 

* Infinite pains have been taken of late, but alas in vain, to bring up 
our present army to the nicety and perfection of a waxen one : it has 
proved impossible to get such numbers of men, all of the same height, 
the same make, with their own hair, timing exactly together the several 
motions of their exercise, and, above all, with a certain military fierce- 
ness that is not natural to British countenances : even some very con- 
siderable officers have been cashiered for wanting some of tub pro- 
perties OF WAX. 

‘ By my scheme all these inconveniences will be entirely removed ; 

- the 
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the men will be all of the same size, and, if thought necessary, of the 
same features and complexion : the requisite degree of fierceness may 
be given them by the proper application of whiskers, scars, and such 
like indications of courage, according to the taste of their respective offi* 
cers ; and their exercise will, by the skill and care of Myn Heer Von 
Pinchbeck, be in the highest German taste, and may ))ossibly arrive at 
the one motion^ that great desideratum in our discipline. The whole, 
thus ordered, must certainly furnish a more delightful spectacle than 
any hitherto exhibited, to such as are curious of reviews and military 
exercitations. But give me leave to say too, that an army thus con- 
stituted will be very far from being without its terror, and will doubt- 
less strike all the fear that is consistent with the liberties of a free people. 

* Our British monarchs in the Tower are never beheld but with the 
profoundest respect and reverence ; and that bold and manly representa- 
tion of Henry VIII. never fails to raise the strongest images of one kind 
or another in its beholders. 

‘ My readers will observe, that I only propose a reduction of the pri- 
vate men, for, upon many accounts, I would by no means touch the com- 
missions of the olficcrs. As they are all in parliament, I might be 
suspected of political views, which I protest I have not. I would there- 
fore desire that the present set of officers may keep the keys, to wind up 
their several regiments, troops, or companies ; and that a master-key to 
the whole army be lodged in the hands of the general-in-chief for the 
time being, or, in default of such, in the hands of the prime minister. 
I would further provide, that, in the disbanding the present army, an 
exact account should be taken of every soldier’s right of voting in 
elections ; and that the like number of votes, and for the same places, 
shall be reserved to every regiment, troop, or company, of this new army ; 
these votes to be given collectively by the officers of the said regiment, 
troop, or company, in as free and uninfluenced a manner as hath at any 
time been practised within these last twenty years. 

‘ Moreover, I w’ould provide, that Mann and Day^ shall, as at pre- 
sent, have the entire clothing of this new army ; so scrupulous am I of 
distressing the administration.’ 

Even the turning lathe at Kensington does not escape. This is 
from No. 32 of a paper called ^ Common Sense/ in 1737 : — 

‘ The players, who get their parts by heart, and are to simulate but 
for three hours, have a* regard, in choosing those parts, to the natural 
bent of their genius. Penkethman never acted Cato ; nor Booth, Scrub ; 
and I would much rather be an excellent shoemaker than a ridiculous 
and inept minister of state. I greatly admire our industrious neighbours, 
the Germans, for many things ; but for nothing more than their steady 
adherence to the voice of Nature : they indefatigablv pursue the way she 
has chalked out to them, and never deviate into any irregularities of 
character. Thus many of the first rank, if happily turned to mechanics, 

* A firm of woollen-drapers in the Strand; the first of them was grandfather to Sir 
Horace Mann, tlie correspondent of Horace Walpole-^whq, by the way, in the * Me- 
moirs of George III.’ just published (vol. iv. p. 19), expressly calls Mann his cot/si;t. 

have 
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have employed their whole lives in the incatenation of fleas, or the 
curious sculpture of cherry-stones; but none, that I have heard of, 
ever deviated into an attempt at wit. Nay, due care is taken even in 
the education of their princes, that they may be fit for something, for 
they are always instructed in some other trade besides that of govern- 
ment; so that, if their genius does not lead them to be able princes, it 
is ten to one but they are excellent turners.* 

In a graver sheet of the same paper (January, 1739), after 
much laudation of Hanover, we are told — 

* There cannot be a stronger instance of the advantages arising to a 
country from a wise and a frugal administration, than the great im- 
provements of that electorate, under the successive governments of his 
late and his present majesty. The whole revenues of the electorate, at 
the time of his late majesty’s accession to the throne of these realms, 
did not amount to more than 300,000/. a*year ; and yet soon after- 
wards the considerable ])urchaacs of Bremen and Verden were made for 
above 500,000/. sterling. Not long after this, the number of troops in 
the electorate was raised much above what it was before thought able 
to maintain, and has continued ever since upon that high establishment. 
Since his present majesty’s accession to the electorate, notwithstanding 
that the expenses for the current service of the year equal, at least, the 
revenue of Hanover, yet, by a prudent and frugal management, a mil- 
lion sterling at least has been laid out, over and above, in new' acqui- 
sitions.’ 

Small wonder that Chesterfield gained nothing by the down- 
fall of Walpole, though no one had laboured for that downfall 
with more persevering energy both of voice and pen. Small 
wonder that even in the second of the succeeding cabinets 
he found no place ; it was more than sufficient that his friends 
should be able to nominate him for another mission to the 
Hague, and for the Lieutenancy of Ireland, which he was allowed 
to hold with his embassy. He performed his Dutch business 
(as on the former occasion) with admirable skill — and repaired 
to the seat of his viceroyalty on the rumour of invasion in the 
autumn of 1745 — but still without ever being admitted to the 
presence of his sovereign. It was the consummate prudence, 
firmness, and even now astonishing success of his brief Irish admi- 
nistration — his success in keeping Ireland perfectly tranquil all 
through the Jacobite insurrection — nay, in producing and main- 
taining, at such a juncture, a more general , appearance of good 
will towards the English Government than has ever since, we 
believe, been exhibited there during even so short a space as eight 
months together — it was this great service — especially as con- 
trasted wit(^ the offence of his anti-Carteret friends in threatening 
a strike at the very crisis of the Rebellion — ^it was this that finally 

subdued 
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subdued the very excusable antipathy and jealousy of George II/ 
The Earl’s gracious reception on his return to London^ and the 
familiarity of the subsequent intercourse between him and the 
king, being narrated fully by Dr. Maty, besides being embellished 
with some lively caricatures by Horace Walpole, we are some- 
what surprised that the truth of the case should have escaped 
the sharp-sighted editor of the Suffolk Correspondence. 

Chesterfield now exchanged his Lord Lieutenancy for the office 
of Secretary of State in England — a change alike unfortunate for 
himself, for his sovereign, and, we are most seriously persuaded, 
for the permanent interests of the empire. He came to take part 
in an administration with the heads of which he never cordially 
agreed on the main question of their foreign policy ; and a variety 
of collisions, the details of which are no longer of general interest, 
produced his resignation of the seals in 1748 — which proved to 
be his final retirement from official life — he being at that time 
only in the fifty-fourth year of his age, and in the full possession 
of talents and experience such as no contemporary surpassed. 
Had he continued in Ireland for but a few years more — heartily 
animated as he was with an interest in the country, a warm 
love of the people, a thorough conviction that a course of steady 
impartial government, a fixed discountenancing of jobs of every 
sort and kind, and the cordial promotion of national industry 
in all departments — the whole administration conducted on the 
principle of fostering whatever was at once Irish and good, 
and of discouraging whatever needlessly irritated the prejudices 
of a naturally generous and affectionate race of men — had Lord 
Chesterfield been allowed to remain in Dublin for ten years 
in place of eight months, we think it almost impossible that he 
should not have accomplished more for the civilization of the 
people, the improvement of the country’s resources, and the obli- 
teration of its long-descended feuds and bitternesses, than could 
have been looked for from twenty years of any Lord Lieutenant 
since the Revolution. It was a grievous blunder that removed 
from Ireland, which needed a first-rate man, a first-rate man 
for whom the first place was not open in England, and who 
could nowhere be satisfied long to fill any place but the first. 

We cannot refuse ourselves a quotation from Lord Mahon : — 

‘ Chesterfield’s second embassy to Holland, in 1745, confirmed and 

* It would seem that the * Memoires of George II.* had opened the eyes of Mr. 
Coxe; for in his later publication on tlie Pelham ministry (vol. i. p. 346), when he 
narrates these transactions, he does not recur to Horace Walpole's story about Lady 
Suffolk, but justly describes George II. as having, until 1746, ‘fostered a strong 
resentment against Chesterfield for his former virulent inveeiivet agaimt Hanoverian 
predibetioni* 

renewed 
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renewed the praises he had acquired by the first. So high did hia re- 
putation stand at this period^ that Sir Watkin Wynn, though neither 
his partisan nor personal friend, once in the House of Cummons reversed 
in his favour Clarendon’s character of^ Hampden, saying that Lord 
Chesterfield had a head to contrive, a tongue to persuade, and a hand 
to execute, any worthy action.” At home his career, though never, as 
1 think, inspired by a high and pervading patriotism, deserves the praise 
of humane, and liberal, and far-sighted policy. Thus after the rebellion, 
while all his colleagues thought only of measures of repression — the 
dungeon or the scatlbld— disarming acts and abolition acts— we find 
that Chesterfield “ was for schools and villages to civilise the High- 
lands.” But undoubtedly the most brilliant and useful part of his 
career was his Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland. It was he who first, since 
the Revolution, made that office a post of active exertion. Only a few 
years before, the Duke of Shrewsbury had given as a reason for accepting 
it, that it was a place where a man had business enough to hinder him 
from falling asleep, and not enough to keep him awake ! Chesterfield, 
on the contrary, left nothing undone, nor for others to do. Being once 
asked how he was able to go through so many afi'nirs, he answered, 
“ Because I never put off till to-morrow what I can do to-day.” Chester- 
field was also the first to introduce at Dublin — long as it had reigned in 
London — the principle of impartial justice. It is no doubt much easier 
to rule in Ireland on one exclusive principle or on another. It is very 
easy, ns was formerly the case, to choose the great Protestant families 
for “ Managers,” to see only through their eyes, and to hear only 
through their ears : it is very easy, according to the modern fashion, to 
become the tool and champion of Roman Catholic agitators ; but to hold 
the balance even between both ; to protect the Establishment, yet never 
wound religious liberty ; to repress the lawlessness, yet not chill the affec- 
tions, of that turbulent but warm-hearted people ; to be the arbiter, not 
the slave, of parties : this is the true object worthy that a statesman should 
strive for, and fit only for the ablest to attain ! “ I came determined,” 

writes Chesterfield many years afterwards, ” to proscribe no set of persona 
whatever, and determined to be governed by none. Had the Papists made 
any attempt to put themselves above the law, 1 should have taken good 
care to have quelled them again. It was said that my lenity to the 
Papists had wrought no alteration either in their religious or their political 
sentiments. 1 did not expect that it would ; but surely that was no reason 
for cruelty towards them.” Yet Chesterfield did not harshly censure, 
even where he strongly disapproved ; but often conveyed a keen reproof 
beneath a good-humoured jest. Thus, being informed by some exas- 
perated zealots that his coachman was a Roman Catholic, and went every 
Sunday to mass — ** Does he, indeed?” replied the Lord Lieutenant, 
‘‘ I will take good care that he shall never drive me there ! ” When he 
first arrived at Dublin, a dangerous rebellion was bursting forth in the 
sister kingdom, and threatened to extend itself to a country where so 
many held the faith of the young Pretender. With a weak and waver- 
ing, or a fierce and headlong Lord Lieutenant — with a Grafton or a 
Strafford — there might soon have been another Papist army at the 
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Boyne. But so able were the meatures of Chesterfield ; so clearly did 
be impress upon the public mind that his moderation was not weakness, 
nor his clemency cowardice; but that, to quote his own expression, 
his hand should be as heavy as Cromwell’s upon them if they once 
forced him to raise it;” — so well did he know how to scare the timid, 
while conciliating the generous, that this alarming period passed over 
with a degree of tranquillity such as Ireland has not often displayed 
even in orderly and settled times. This just and wise — wise because 
just — administration has not failed to reward him with its meed of 
fame ; his authority has, I find, been appealed to even by those who, 
as I conceive, depart most widely from his maxims ; and his name, 
1 am assured, lives in the honoured remembrance of the Irish people, 
as, perhaps, next to Ormond, the best and worthiest in their long vice- 
regal line.* — vol. i. pp. ix. — xi. 

This eloquent passage is now reproduced exactly as it first 
appeared in 1839. We cannot read it over without again ex- 
pressing our hope that Lord Mahon may yet expand and illus- 
trate its statements. There are some apparent inconsistencies 
in Chesterfield's language, and conduct too, as to the Irish 
Romanists, on which Burke has left us a fierce commentcary in 
the letter to Sir H. Langrishe, but as to which we think it pro- 
bable the archives of Dublin Castle might yet furnish a vindi- 
cation. To these points Lord Mahon makes no allusion; and, as 
matters stand, they are sufficiently puzzling. We think even here 
he might have said more on the good effects in Ireland of what 
was precisely the source of his chief difficulties and disasters in his 
political career at home. The wit of the Viceroy had a thousand 
charms for the Irish, and no terrors. He was not afraid of joking 
with anybody : he could give and take with equal readiness ; and 
even what to us now-a-days seem very indecorous jokes, to have 
come from a man of his years, to say nothing of his station, were 
enjoyed and reciprocated at Dublin with most unceremonious 
glee. Lord Mahon does not forget the remarkable fact that 
during the whole of his Lieutenancy, as also while Secretary of 
State afterwards, the Earl had resolution to abstain wholly from 
the gaming-tfible, though it is well known that he reappeared at 
White’s the very evening he resigned the seals. It is proper to 
add that he exerted himself in every way, by precept and by 
example, and with considerable success, to put down the habits of 
deep drinking in Irish society; and no Lieutenant could have 
had a chance of success in that direction unless one di^osed and 
qualified to enter freely into all the unbrutal parts of convivial 
enjoyment — one capable of reconciling even George Faulkener 
by copiousness of merriment to scant of claret. We fear he set 
a bad enough example as to some other matters, but even this 
promoted his popularity with high and low. Wc fear also that 

Lord 
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Lord Chesterfield’s patronage of the Roman Catholics (such as 
that was— a much nearer approach to patronage^ at all events, than 
they had experienced since 1688) had its root, partly at least, in 
his general indifiercnce to religion ; but on that subject we shall 
say something by-and-bye. Meantime he condensed much wis- 
dom into his parting sentence to the Bishop of Waterford — * Be 
more afraid of Poverty than of the Pope' 

Chesterfield resigned the seals in 1748— and whoever was the 
penman of the once celebrated tract entitled ^ An Apology for 
a late Resignation/ we have no doubt that it states truly the 
grounds of his retirement — namely, his aversion to the war and 
his resentment of his cousin Newcastle’s interference with the 
proper patronage of his office. That he at the time meant his 
retirement to be final. Lord Mahon seems to believe fully — but 
here we cannot agree with the editor. Wc consider it much 
more probable that he would have been very willing to take 
office again — upon the great changes produced by the death of 
Pelham esjiecially — but for the sad, to him of all men the 
most grievous, infirmity of deafness, which — uithin but a few 
years after 1748 — though it might not materially interfere with 
his efficiency as a parliamentary orator,* must have unfitted him 
for watching and participating in the tide of debate, as would 
have been expected from an official leader in the House of 
Lords. As to the authorship of the ' Apology/ (!Ioxe, on the 
authority of Bishop Douglas, ascribes it to Mallet (Life of Lord 
W'alpole, vol. ii. p. 206). Lord Mahon (vol. iii. p. 2;‘34) docs 
not allude to this claim, but seems to attach more weight to a 
letter of Horace Walpole to Sir H. Mann (December, 1748), 
where the pamphlet is given to Lord Marchinont, who, Horace 
adds, had nearly lost his own place in consequence. To this 
piece of evidence we can oppose the opinion of Horace Walpole 
himself at a later date ; for in his ^ Memoiresof George 11/ he ex- 
pressly calls it * Chesterfield’s book’ — and, moreover, we have now 
before us the copy of the ‘ Apology’ sold at the Strawberry Hill 
auction, and on its title-page in Horace’s autograph are these 
words — ‘ Lord Chesterfield’s.’ It is possible, however, that Lord 
Mahon placed more reliance on Chesterfield’s own disclaimer at 
the time to Mr. Dayrolles, viz., ‘ Upon my word and honour, so 
far am I from having any hand directly or indirectly in it^ that I 
do not so much as guess the author, though I have done all I 
could to fish him out’ (April 8, 1748). But, in the first place, 
the very formality and solemnity of this declaimcr, addressed to his 

* Even Horace Wuliwle admits to Mann, in Deccml>cr, 17 J3, that the finest speech 
he ever heard was one of Clicstorfield's. Horace had heard, when he wrote this, hit 
own fudier, and Pulteney, and Carteret, and WyiidhuDi; and Mansfield, and Chatban:. 
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intimate friend the Resident at the Hague, would to us have seemed 
very suspicious : for it is clear> from not a few passages (novo first 
pullished) in his correspondence with this very gentleman, that 
Chesterfield had no faith in the Post-office. He says to Dayrolles 
shortly before his resignation (January, 1748), ‘ Write to me from 
time to time as usual — but remember I shall be no longer master 
of the post — therefore let no letter that comes by it contain any- 
thing but what will bear an opening previous to mine’ (vol. iii. p. 
238) : and in April, after he had resigned, he says, ^ Don’t send 
me the name in a letter by the post, for I know that most letters 
to and from me are opened’ (ibid., p. 257). We put Chester- 
field's denial to Dayrolles, in a word, on the same foot with Swift’s 
denial of his concern in Gulliver to Pope and Arbuthnot, and 
account for it in the same Wtay. Secondly, it is impossible to 
read the pamphlet and believe that Lord Chesterfield read it 
without a suspicion who wrote it. It could have come from no 
man but one intimately conversant with the interior state of the 
cabinet, and with the secret occurrences of Chesterfield’s own 
vexed career ns Secretary, We have no doubt the pamphlet was 
dictated by Chesterfield, and think it most likely that Mallet, 
not Marchmont, held the pen. Some few inelegancies in the 
language .are probably marks of Mallet’s hand — ^l>ut these, and 
even certain inflated compliments to Lord Chesterfield’s wit, may 
have been studiously introduced by the master himself — parts of 
his blind. 

On his resignation George II. offered him a Dukedom; but 
Chesterfield, whom so many think of as a perfect peacock of 
vanity, declined that distinction. He did not approve of Lord 
Johns and Lord Charleses. 

During his brief tenure of the seals as Secretary occurred 
that address and dedication to him of the plan or pri>spcctus 
of the English Dictionary with which Boswell’s narrative still con- 
nects in the popular mind impressions bitterly adverse and (we 
think) quite unjust to Lord Chesterfield. We fancy few take 
the trouble to reflect on the actual positions of the Earl and 
Johnson in November, 1 747. Samuel Johnson was anno cetat. 38, 
not our and Boswell's Dr. Johnson. Boswell himself never saw 
him till sixteen years later. Visiting London in 1760 he had a 
glimpse of a chance through — Derrick the Poet, but that failed. 
In 1761 he had another glimpse through — Sheridan the elocu- 
tionist, but that failed. In May, 1763, his hopes were crowned — 
by an introduction in the back shop of Tom Davies ! But what 
had excited even Boswell’s nervous curiosity even in 1760? — 
Between 1747 and then Johnson had shot up to a giant. In 
1747 he had published nothing that we now value him for 

except 
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except his ‘London and his Life of Savage. By 1760 he 
was the Doctor^ the author of the Rambler and the Adven- 
turer^ of Hasselas^ and of the Dictionary, &c. &c . ; and even 
then we see what were the sort of channels through which a 
gentleman of birth, fortune, and talents, an enthusiastic admirer 
of his works, twice failed, and ultimately succeeded^ in getting 
access to his society. In 1747 Chesterfield was fifty- three, and 
Secretary of State. Johnson’s goml friend Dodsley, the book- 
seller, suggested that it would be well to address the plan to 
the brilliant and literary minister — but Dodsley had no acquaint- 
ance with my lord, and Johnson waited on him in person with his 
prospectus, whereupon he had patched sundry elaborate eulogies 
of the patron m fore — phrases most magniloquent, which he must 
have concocted with some twinges of conscience, as Chesterfield^ 
though a scholar and a wit, was at least as well known as a 
gambler, a voluptuary, an infidel — and a whig. We need not re- 
peat the immortalized grievances of his alleged reception — he had 
the Secretary’s approval of the plan, but what his friend Tycrs 
calls the * substantial proofs of approbation,’ were limited to one 
donation of ten guineas — and Samuel Johnson, beside being 
actually kept waiting one day for some time in the Secretary’s 
antechamber, had the mortification to sec Colley Cibber come out 
as he was invited to walk in. Kept waiting! — Samuel Johnson 
had not had much experience of Whitehall. Only ten guineas !— 
He had received no more for his ^ London’ — he got but fifteen 
in 1748 for his ‘ Vanity of Human Wishes.’ ^Sir,’ said he to 
Boswell in reference to another yet later payment — ‘ Ten pounds 
were to me at that time a great sum.’ 

Boswell could not deny that wdien, after can interval of eight 
years, Johnson’s Dictionary was at last published, Chesterfield 
recommended it promptly and efficiaciously by two papers in " The 
World’ — but he calls this ^ a courtly device ’ to cover the ‘ neglect’ 
of the intervening years, and ascribes Johnson’s famous letter to 
indignation mainly at this ^ courtly device.’ Imprimis^ the plan 
or prospectus was adminably written, but still it was only a plan. 
Its writer was known to Chesterfield merely as a clever Gmb- 
street author — the companion of the Savages — the hack of Cave 
and Dodsley. How could he be sure that the plan would ever 
be executed? Are either Earls as Earls, or Earls as Secretaries 
of State, expected now — were they really expected then — to pro- 
vide 'substantially’ for the support of any stranger who an- 
nounces a great literary work while he shall be composing the 
work — a work which possibly he may have no serious intention 
to compose — a work which very possibly he may never be. able to 
complete (for the cleverest do not always calculate exactly the, 
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quid valeant humeri) — a work, finally, which if composed and com- 
pleted well, is sure to turn out highly profitable to somebody— 
but not assuredly to the Earl or the Secretary ? Sccundo, notwith- 
standing Johnson’s sonorous puffs of the Earl's taste and genius, his 
plan was without question addressed to the Earl because he was 
the Secretary. Now he ceased to be the Secretary very soon after 
the plan was submitted to him — in about four months after that 
awful waiting in the salle dcs pas perdus ; and might he not bo ex- 
cused if lie put tlie same construction on the puffs that we do, and 
considered that if the announced lexicon was really entitled to 
' substantial ’ encouragement throughout the various stages of its 
embryo progress, the author (or rather the publishing undertakers) 
ought to look not to Philip Earl of Chesterfield, but to whoever 
succeeded him as His Majesty’s Secretary of State ? But tertio — 
Chesterfield retired from office in April, 1748 — probably before 
Johnson had penned de facto one page of the Dictionary first 
announced in November, 1747 — and during the years that passed 
between the presentation of the plan and the jiublication of the 
book, w’as the Earl — as a private nobleman — so situated as to have 
made it likely that he would seek after the private acquaintance of 
a literary man fifteen years his junior, and known to none of his 
friends — or, if Boswell falls back on the mere furthering of the ap- 
proved Prospectus, were Johnson’s own public proceedings during 
the interval such as would naturally inspire confidence in his in- 
dustrious prosecution of the gigantic labour of the programmed 
Dictionary? As to Johnson, we have already mentioned that 
during those eight years he was before the world as author of an 
uninterrupted scries of ijnportant writings, none of them in any 
way connected with the Dictionary ; some of them Kassclas * 
and the 'Imitation of Juvenal* especially) such Jis a man like 
Chesterfield might naturally enough think little likely to proceed 
from a diligent lexicographer’s desk ; each of them and all in their 
sequence and patent results such as must be supposed to operate 
largely for the pecuniary benefit of the author, and the encourage- 
ment of his booksellers as to whatever else he might have in hand. 
But what was the boddy condition of Lord Chesterfield during 
these eight years when Johnson was keeping himself before the 
world as novelist, biographer, essayist, and poet, though all the 
while guiding, directing, and animating the corps of humble 
scribes associated with him in the unseen toils of the Dictionary ? 
One w'ould have thought that everybody must have read at least 
Voltaire’s tale, ' Les Oreilles du Comte de Chesterfield.’ Mr. 
Croker says : — 

* Why was it to be expected that Lord Chesterfield should cultivate 
Johnson’s private acquaintance ?— That he did not do so was a loss to 

his 
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his lordship ; and the amour propre of Johnson might be (as, indeed, 
it probably was) oflended at that neglect, but surely it was no ground 
for the kind of charge which is made against his lordship. 

* The neglect lasted, it is charged, from 1748 to 1755 : the following 
extracts of his private letters to his most intimate friends wdll prove 
that during that period Lord Chesterfield may* be excused for not culti- 
vating Johnson’s society : — 

‘ 20th January, 1749. — “ My old disorder in my head hindered me 
from acknowledging your former letters.” 

‘ 30th June, 1752. — ” I am here in my hermitage, very deaf, and 
consequently alone; but I am less dejected than most people in my situ- 
alion would he*' 

‘ 11th Nov, 1752. — “ The waters have done my head some good, but 
not enough to reJit me for social life'* 

‘ 16th Feb. 1753. — “ I grow' deafer, and consequently more *isole* 
from society every day.** 

‘ 10th Oct. 1753. — ” I belong no more to social life^ wdiich, when I 
quitted busy public life, I flattered myself would be the comfort of my 
declining age.” 

‘ 16th Nov. 1753. — “ I give up all hopes of cure. I know my place, 
and form my plan accordingly, for I strike, society out of it*" 

‘7th Feb. 1754. — “ At my aye, and with my shattered constitution, 
freedom from pain is the best I can expect.** 

‘ 1st Alarch, 1754.— ” I am too much isoU, too much secluded 
either from the busy or the beau monde, to give you any account of 
either.” 

‘ 25th Sept. 1754. — “In truth, all the infirmities of an age still more 
advanced tliaii mine crowd upon me. In this situation you will easily 
riippofc that I have no pleasant hours.” 

‘ 10th July, 1755. — “ My deafness is extremely increased, and daily 
increasing, and cuts me wdiolly off from the society of others, aud my 
other comi>laints deny me the society of myself.” 

* Johnson, perhaps, knew nothing of all this, and imagined that Lord 
Chesterfield declined his acquaintance on some opinion derogatory to his 
perfconal pretensions.’ — Crokcr's Boswell, vol. i. p. 245. 

Boswell’s editor has been equally successful in clearing up 
the history of the famous Letter itself. Chesterfield showed it 
at the time to some of his friends — nay, kept it openly on his 
table, and took a pleasure, as it seemed to them (though Boswell 
considers this another ‘ courtly device *), in pointing out the skil- 
fulness of some of its vituperative turns and phrases. Johnson, 
on the other hand, to his credit be it said, seems to have re- 
pented of his violence very soon after it was committed. He 
never made a show of the letter. Importunate curiosity and 
adulation, and the Doctor’s own aulhorly vanity, induced him 
near twenty years afterwards to give Bozzy a copy — but he gave 
it under the strictest injunctions of secrecy, and when subse- 
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qucntly urged by the rhinoceros-skinned recipient to withhold 
no longer such a masterpiece from the gaze of the worlds he 
sternly refused^ saying * 1 have done the dog too much mischief 
already.’ 

Nothing but the inveterate mania of toadyism and lionizing 
could have made a gentleman born like Boswell adopt the notion 
that men of literary or scientific eminence have a right, merely 
as such, to be cultivated as private acquaintance by either Secre- 
taries of State or Earls of Chesterfield ; — that they or their friends 
for them should ever condescend to complain of what Boswell in 
this story over and over calls 'neglect,’ is to our view most melan- 
choly and most degrading. We must add, whatever were 
Chesterfield's faults, he had none of those which Boswell on 
this occasion ascribes to him — and which Boswell would have 
been the last to say a word about, had there still been any 
chance of an invitation to Chesterfield House or Blackheath — 
the faults which do often keep men of high rank aloof from the 
society of persons inferior to them only in worldly station, and 
consequently in the minora moralia of manner and address. 
We need not repeat what has been said a thousand times, that 
his dwelling so pertinaciously on external trifles in the letters 
to his son was the consequence merely of the son’s peculiar 
position and defects. In his own person the Earl was a most 
polished, but yet by no means a fastidious man. He could keep 
company with a set of Irish squireens just as pleasantly as with 
the ditc of St. James’s or Versailles. For he was a student of 
man — human manners were his special life-long study — and no 
man ever did study manners with true delight and diligence who 
had the misfortune to be emasculated by over- nicety. Johnson’s 
mere manners were certainly in general bad enough : but still 
Johnson, a lover of wit, had no objection to a lord. Boswell 
once dined with him at a duke’s table, and candidly allows that 
he never saw him so courteous or more brilliant. On the whole, 
therefore, we think it probable that if any such common friend 
as Topham Beauclerk, or Wyndham, had brought them together 
in after days, we should have had the record of another scene as 
edifying as the one when John Wilkes squeezed the lemon on 
the Doctor’s roast veal, and gave him a bit more of the kidney. 
In that case even Chesterfield’s infirmity could hardly have been 
an obstacle — for surely, if ever voice was deafness-proof, it was 
Samuel Johnson's. 

We have already alluded to Walpole’s ' Memoires of the Last 
Years of George IL’ as decisive of his ultimate opinion as to 
the substantial authorship of the 'Apology’ of 1748. As the 
])assage had escaped Lord Mahon’s recollection, and as it is per- 
haps 
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haps the very chef-d'oeuvre of Horace Walpole’s cold deliberate 
malice^ we may as well pause to extract it from the huge quarts 
in which it as yet lies entombed. It is Horace’s rdsumdi on 
having to state that the alteration of the style in 1752 was adopted 
on the motion of Lord Chesterfield — the Government shrinking 
from such a proposal as likely to disturb the prejudices of the old 
women. 

‘P’ebruary, 1751. — Lord Chesterfield brought a bill into the House 
of Lords for reforming our style according to the Gregorian account, 
which had not yet been admitted in England, as if it were matter of 
heresy to receive a calendar amended by a pope. He had made no 
noise since he gave up the seals in 1748, when he published his 
Apology for that resignation. It was supposed to be drawn up by 
Lord Wrehmont, under his direction, and was very well written ; but 
to my Lord Chesterfield’s great surprise, neither his book nor his retire- 
ment produced the least consequence. From that time he had lived at 
White’s, gaming, and pronouncing witticisms among the boys of quality. 
He had early in his life announced his claim to wit, and the women 
believed in it. He had besides given himself out for a man of great 
intrigue, with as slender pretensions ; yet the vromen believed in that 
too — one should have thought they had been more competent judges of 
merit in that particular! It was not his fault if be had not wit; no- 
thing exceeded his efforts in that point ; and though they were fur from 
procbicing the wit, they at least amply yielded the applause he aimed 
at. He was so accustomed to see people laugh at the ino^t trifling 
things he said, that he would be disappointed at finding nobody smile 
before they knew what he was going to say. Ilis speeches were fine, 
but us much laboured as his extempore sayings. His writings were — 
everybody’s : that is, whatever came out good was given to him, and he 

was too humble ever to refuse the gift In short, my Lord 

Chesterfield’s being the instrument to introduce this new era into our 
computation of time will probably preserve his name in almanacs and 
chronologies, when the wit that he had but laboured too much, and the 
gallantry that he could scarce ever execute, will be no more remem- 
bered .’ — Me moires^ vol. i. pp. 44-46. 

To balance this Strawberry-hill view of Chester field we con- 
sider it as only fair to subjoin the same 'noble author’s’ cha- 
racter of Dr. Johnson, from the newly published and closing 
volumes of his 'Memoirs of the First Ten Years of George 
III.’:— 

' With a lumber of learning and some strong parts, Johnson was an 
odious and mean character — by principle a Jacobite, arrogant, self-sufii- 
cient, and overbearing by nature, ungrateful through pride, and of femi- 
nine bigotry. His manners were sordid, supercilious, atid brutal, his 
style ridiculously bombastic and vicious ; and in one wdrd, with all the 
p^antry he had all the gigantic littleness of a country schoolmaster.’— ^ 
vol. iv. p. 297. 
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When Chesterfield was dead, and the letters to his son pub- 
lished, Johnson, as everybody knows, said they taught the morals 
of a strumpet and the manners of a dancing-master — but he sub- 
sequently admitted that * a very pretty book’ might be picked out 
of them. In our younger days we remember a little book com- 
piled in consequence probably of the Doctor’s hint — and if, as we 
believe, it has fallen out of print, it is a pity that this should be so. 
TJic remarks on punctuality, order, despatch, the proper use of 
time — on the cheapness and vast value of civility to servants and 
other inferiors — and so forth — all these are instinct with most 
consumm<atc good sense and knowledge of life and business, and 
certainly nothing can be more attractive than tlic style in which 
they are set before young readers. Lord Mahon says : — 

‘ It is by these letters tlmt Chesterfield’s character as an author must 
stand or fall. Viewed as compositions, they appear almost unrivalled 
a^: models for a serious epistolary style ; clear, elegant, and terse, never 
straining at cff’ect, and yet never hurried into carelessness. While con- 
stantly urging the same topics, so great is their variety of argument and 
iliustraiion, that, in one sense, they appear always different, in another 
sense, always the same. They have, however, incurred strong repre- 
hension on two separate grounds : first, because some of their maxims 
arc repugnant to good morals ; and, secondly, as insisting too much on 
manners and graces, instead of more solid acquirements. On the first 
charge I have no defence to offer ; but the second is certainly erroneous, 
and arises only from the idea and expectation of finding a general 
system of education in letters that were intended solely for the improve- 
ment of one man. Young Stanhope was sufficiently inclined to study, 
and imbued with knowledge ; the difficulty lay in his awkward address 
and indifference to pleasing. It is against these faults, therefore, and 
these faults only, that Cliestcrfield points his battery of eloquence. Had 
he found Ins son, on the contrary, a graceful but superficial trifier, his 
letters would no doubt have uiged with equal zeal how vain are all 
accomplisliincnts when not supported by sterling information. In one 
word, he intended to wiite for Mr. Philip Stanhope, and not for any 
other person. And yet, even after this great deduction from general 
utility, it was still the opinion of a most eminent man, no friend of 
Chesterfield, and no proficient in the graces — the opinion of Dr. Johnson, 
** Take out the immorality, and the hook should be put into the hands of 
every young gentleman.” ’ — Prefacey pp. xviii.-xix. 

These letters were addressed to a natural son — and that cir- 
cumstance should be constantly kept in mind; it is needful to 
explain many things that are said, and the only apology for many 
omissions ; but at the same time we must say that if any circum- 
stance could aggravate the culpability of a father’s calmly and 
strenuously inculcating on his son the duties of seduction and in- 
trigue, it is the fact of that son’s unfortunate position in the 

world 
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world being tlie result of that father’s own transgression. And 
when one reflects on the mature age and latterly enfeebled health 
of the careful unwearied preacher of such a code, the eficct is 
truly most disgusting ; which feeling is not diminished by our 
reading, in the original preface of Mrs. Eugenia Stanhope, that 
l^)rd Chesterfield was ' ever anxious to fix in his son a scrupulous 
adherence to the strictest morality * — that it was ' his fii-st and 
most indispensable object to lay a firm foundation in good prin* 
ciplcs and sound religion — after which it is hardly worth while 
to quote Chesterfield’s own occasional injunctions, such as ^ your 
moral character must be not only pure, but, like Caesar’s wife, un- 
suspected — the least blemish or speck on it is fatal ;* — or to notice 
the dead silence, from first to last, as to religion, unless we must 
except a passage where the Old Testament is mentioned as one 
of the books needful for giving * some notion of history’ — or the 
many enthusiastic eulogies of Voltaire, amidst which not one 
syllabic is ever whispered as to the infidel tendency of all the 
writings of ' the first of poets* — though some caution against infidel 
talk in society is once introduced — on the sole ground of its not 
being universally acceptable. 

\Vc give Lord Chesterfield full credit for his parental zeal 
and anxiety : in this respect he was very amiable ; but we arc 
afraid he wxnt to his grave — he certainly drew up his last will — 
without ever having reflected seriously on the nature of his own 
dealings with his son’s mother, or on — to speak of nothing 
more serious still — the personal, domestic, and social mischiefs 
inevitably consequent on the sort of conduct which his precept 
as well as his example held up for the imitation of his own 
base-born boy. 13y his will he leaves five hundred pounds to 
Madame de Bouchet ^as some recompense for the injury he had 
done her.’ The story we believe to have been this : — About a 
year before Chesterfield’s inarri.ige, when he was ambassador 
to Holland, he was the great lion, and moreover the Cupidon 
dechaine of the Hague. Some of his adventures excited in a par- 
ticular manner the horror of an accomplished Frenchwoman of 
gentle birth who was living there as dame de compagnie to two or 
three Dutch girls-— orphans, heiresses, and beauties. Her elo- 
quent denunciations of his audacious practices, and her obvious 
alarm lest any of her fair charges should happen to attract his 
attention, were communicated somehow to the dazzling ambas- 
sador; and he made a bet that he would seduce herself first, 
and then the prettiest of her pupils. With the duenna at least 
he succeeded. She seems to have resided ever afterwards in or 
near London, in the obscurest retirement and solitude — cut off 
for ever from country, family, friends. Five hundred pounds ! 

Kecompense !— 
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Recompense ! — Five hundred pounds from one oi the wealthiest 
lords in England^ who had no children — Philip himself had died 
some years before — ^and whose vast property was entirely at his 
own disposal ! It is satisfactory to add that she refused the * re- 
compense.’ In the magnificent mansion which the Earl erected 
in Audley Street^ you may still see his favourite apartments fur- 
nished and decorated as he left them — among the rest what he 
boasted of as 'the finest room in London’ — and perhaps even 
now it remains unsurpassed — his spacious and beautiful library, 
looking on the finest private garden in London. The walls are 
covered half way up with rich and classical stores of literature ; 
above the cases are in close series the portraits of eminent au- 
thors, French and English, with most of whom he had conversed ; 
— over these, and immediately under the massive cornice, extend 
all round in foot-long capitals the Horatian lines : — 

NUNC . VETERUM . LIBRIS . NUNC . SOMNO . £T . INERTIBUS . II0RI8. 

DUCEIIE . SOLICITS . JUCUNDA . OBLIVIA . VIT-fi. 

On the mantel-pieces and cabinets stand busts of old orators, in- 
terspersed with voluptuous vases and bronzes, antique or Italian, 
and airy Statuettes of Opera nymphs. We shall never recall 
that princely room without fancying Chesterfield receiving in it a 
visit of his only child’s mother — while probably some new victim 
or accomplice was sheltered in the dim mysterious little boudoir 
within — which still remains also in its original blue damask and 
fretted gold- work, as described to Madame de Monconseil. Did 
this scene of 'sweet forgetfulness’ rise before Mrs. Norton’s 
vision when she framed that sadly beautiful episode which we 
quoted in our last Number, of the faded broken-hearted mistress 
reproaching in his library, amidst the busts of ' bards and orators 
and sages,’ the 

' Protestant and protesting gentleman,’ 
who had robbed her innocence and blasted her life ? 

Hear the paternal voice when Chesterfield House was in the 
hands of the decorators^ and Philip Stanhope was at Paris — a 
novice of nineteen / 

What says Madame Dupin to you ? I am told she is very hand- 
some still ; I know she was so some few years ago. She has good parts, 
reading, manners, and delicacy ; such an arrangement would be both 
creditable and advantageous to you. She will expect to meet with all 
the good-breeding and delicacy that she brings ; and, as she is past the 
glare and ^clat of youth, may be the more willing to listen to your story, 
if you tell it well. For an attachment, I should prefer her to la petite 
Blot ; and, for a mere gallantry, I should prefer la petite Blot to her ; 
so that they are consistent, et Vune fCempfiche pas Vautre, Adieu I re- 
member la douceur et les graces' — vol. ii. p. 149* 


And 
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And again (May, 1751) 

‘ What do you mean by your Sifosois f Qu’est ce qui vous einp^che 
d’oser? On ose toujours quand il y a esperance de succes; et on ne 
perd rien k oser, quand m^me il n’y en a pas. Un ho?iHele homme 
s^ait oser, et quand il faut oser il ouvre la tranchde par des travaux, des 
soins, et des attentions; s’il n*en est pas dtflogd d’abord il avauce 
toujours a I’attaque de la place m^tne. Aprds de certaincs approches 
le succes est infallible, et il n’y a que les nigauds qui en duuteut» ou qui 
ne le teutent point. Seroit-ce le caract^re respectable de Madame de la 
Vali^re qui vous empfeche d’oaer, ou seroit-ce la vcrtu farouche de 
Madame Dupin qui vous retient ? La sagesse invincible de la belle 
Madame Case vous ddcourage-t-elle plus que sa beautt^ ne nous invite? 
Mais ii done ! — Soyez convaincu que la femme la plus sage se trouve 
Hatttfe, bien loin d’etre offenst^e, par une dt^claration d’amour, faite aveo 
politesse et agrement. 11 se pent bien qii’elle ne s’y pr^tera point, e'est 
& dire si elle a un gotlt ou une passion pour quelque autre ; mais en 
tout cas elle nc vous en s<^aura pas mauvais grd ; dc fac^on qu’il n’est 
l)as question d’oaer des qu’il n’y a pas de danger.’ — vol. ii. p. 150. 

Such js the perpetual strain. What a contrast arc Chatham’s 
letters to his nephew, written at precisely the same period ! 

^ At the root of all Lord Chesterfield’s errors,’ says Lord Ma- 
hon, May a looseness of religious principle.’ In our opinion he 
had no religion. Very few of his friends and associates had much 
— and he seems to have taken pleasant pains in recording the 
various shades of their infidelity. Bolingbroke, he tells us, ' pro- 
fessed himself a Deist, believing in a general providence, but 
doubting, though by no means rejecting (as is commonly sup- 
Ijosed), the immortality of the soul and a future state ’ (vol. ii. 
p. 450) ; a duplicate nearly of Voltaire. • Pope ‘ was a Deist, 
believing in a future state : this he has often owned to me ; but 
Avhen he died, he sacrificed a cock to Esculapius, and suffered 
the priests who got about him to perform all their absurd cere- 
monies on his body.’ (IhuL p. 445.) It is to Chesterfield that 
the world is indebted for the pfoof that Swift ended os the Tale 
of a Tub shows him to have begun. The Dean died in the first 
month of the Earl’s viceroyalty. He probably picked ‘ the Day 
of Judgment’ out of some confidential companion at Dublin ; and 
in 1751 he communicated the piece to Voltaire, through whose 
Correspondence it first transpired. It ends with that consum- 
mately finished confession of the church dignitary’s faith : — 

* While each pale sinner hung his head, 

Juve, nodding, shook the heavens, and said : 

Offending race of human kind. 

By nature, reason, learning, blind ; 

You who through Frailty stepp’d aside, 

And you who never fell — from Pride ; 


You 
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You wlio in different sects were sliamin’d, 

And come to see each other damn'd — 

(So some folk told you, but they knew 
No more of Jove’s designs than you) — 

The world’s mad business now is o cr, 

And I resent these pranks no more. 

— I to such blocklicads set my wit ! 

I damn such fools ! — Go, go, you’re bit.’ — 

It is to Chesterfield that we owe the story of Pope and Atter- 
bnry’s last interview in the Tower, according to which, unless 
Pope told Chesterfield a most egregious and circumstantial lie, 
or Chesterfield invented his own conversation with Pope at 
Twickenham, Bishop Atterbury, though a Christian when he 
left England never to return, had been a steady adherent of the 
sect of I3olingbroke, all the w'hile that he filled a prominent place 
in the service and guidance of the Church of England. Lord 
Mahon expresses utter disbelief in the whole story. ' What 
judicious critic,’ he says (vol. ii. p. 446), ' would weigh in the 
balance, for a moment, the veracity of Pope against the piety of 
Atterbury?’ Wc hope his lordship’s decision is right. 

Tliat there was, however, one sincere Christian in the Twick- 
rnham set, we have the evidence even of Chesterfield. His Cha- 
racter of Arbulhnot (now first printed) is a pleasing relief in 
every way — and here lie says : — 

‘ He lived and died a devout and sincere Christian. Pope and I 
were with him the evening before he died, when he suffered racking 
])iiins from an infiammatiou in his boAVcls, but his head was clear to the 
last. He took leave of us with tenderness, without weakness, and told 
us that he died, not only wnth the comfort, but even the devout assur- 
ance of a Christian.’ — vol. ii. p. 448. 

Whether Chesterfield had the satisfaction of making his filial 
pupil either a libertine or an infidel w c have no sufficient evidence. 
Notwithstanding Mr. James Boswell’s attestation to the respec- 
tability of Mr. Philip Stanhope’s^ character (Crokcr s edition, i. 
254), these points remain in ohscuro. We suppose there is no 
question that the noble tutor failed in his grand object of social 
elegance — and that, as Chesterfield had- for his father a saturnine 
Jacobite, so he liad a pedantic sloven for Ins son. But wc hope 
these lines, which wc take from the fly-lf*af of a friend’s co])y of 
the fifth edition of the Letters (1771) — the handwriling unknown 
to that friend, though he is W'ell skilled in such matters — have no 
merit but their point : — 

• Vile Stanhope — Demons blush to tell — 

In twice two hundred places ^ 

Has shown his son the road to licll, 

Escorted by the Graces : 


But 
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But little did th’ ungenerous lad 
Concern himself about them ; 

For base, degenerate, meanly bad, 

He sneaked to hell without them.’ 

Mr. Stanhope certainly inade^ in one important matter, a very 
ungrateful return for the unbounded attention which Lord Ches- 
terfield bestowed on his success in this world. He married 
without his father’s knowledge. The Earl never heard that 
such a step had been contemplated even, until a widow and two 
children presented themselves at his door with evidence of their 
position. He was by this time very frail. The want of con- 
fidence cut the aged apostle of dissimulation to the quick — 
it was upon that son that he had concentrated his cares, and, 
latterly at least, his aSections. But he did not visit the ofierice 
on the widow and the orphans. He dealt with them all in 
the most generous manner. His letters to the lady arc models of 
graciousness, and he provided for her boys* education and future 
establishment with liberality. Again he had an ungrateful return. 
As soon as he was in his oofiin Mrs. Eugenia Stanhope set about 
selling the manuscript of his Letters to her husband — which cer- 
tainly were written, if ever letters were, for the exclusive use of 
one person, and that person and his representatives bound by 
every tie to guard the secret — dttm calehaut cincres at all events. 
But she got 1500/. by the job. We doubt if any Earl has died 
since 1773 for tw’o little volumes of whose private letters any one 
bookseller would have given a third of the sum. ^Fhey went 
^throjpgj^i^i^ed^ns in the first twelve months. 
™^il?Tcslrexemplary usage of his own wife met with another 
sort of return. Her birth was, according to the now obsolete 
notions of that time, an illustrious distinction, to which were 
added a peerage in her own right, a handsome fortune, the 
prospect of a great one, and, unless her painters rivalled her 
lovers, no common share of beauty. In truth, that this tall, dark- 
haired, graceful woman sprung from the amours of a Hano- 
verian king and a Dutch-built concubine seems to us, after all, 
very doubtful. 'I'hese pretensions and advantages, however, 
were all hers when she selected Chesterfield from a host of 
suitors; and certainly during the flower of her life and his 
own he was a most profligate husband. Nevertheless, the Cor- 
respondence bears evidence that the childless Countess treated 
his son with almost maternal regard, and that in his infirm old 
age she watched over him with unwearied devotion. For his 
memory after he was gone she on all occasions showed an anxious 
concern. Dr. Maty*s weak book is the monument of her tender- 
ness. We are, we suppose, to divide our admiration between the 

gcne^;osily 
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generosity of the sex which Chesterfield flattered, outraged, and 
despised — the clinging instincts of virgin love and conjugal pride 
— and the fascination of his habitual small courtesies. 

The likeness prefixed to these volumes is from a very fine pic- 
ture by Gainsborough at Chevening. It was painted in his 
seventieth year — but we should have guessed him far above 
eighty : for the excesses of youth and manhood (especially his 
contempt of Boerhaave*s celebrated prescription for him when 
consulted at the Hague) had produced a general languor and 
relaxation of the nervous system, and seamed the beautiful coun- 
tenance all over with wrinkles which no Lawrence would ever 
have ventured to imitate. We are surprised that Lord Mahon 
did not take rather the exquisite portrait in crayons by Rosalba, 
done when Chesterfield House was building, and still impan- 
nelled in its original position. This gives us the no longer 
young, but perfectly preserved Chesterfield — the Ambassador, 
the Viceroy, the Secretary. His figure, though on a small scale, 
was very good — every limb turned by Nature’s daintiest hand, 
yet full of vigour, till it paid the penalties of vice. The head is 
inimitable — wo never saw any engraving of him, either from bust, 
or medal, or picture, that gives an approach to its peculiar ex- 
pression. The features are all classical — the eyes full of soft- 
ness, yet of fire — the brow and eyebrows grave and manly — 
the mouth small, but impressed with such a mixture of firmness, 
sense, wit, gaiety, and voluptuous delicacy as few artists could 
have imagined — and no one of that day but Rosalba could have 
transcribed.* 


Art. VII . — Physical Description of New South Wales and Van 
Diemen^ s Land ; illustrated hy a Geoloyical Mapy Sections, ami 
Diagrams, and Figures of the Organic Remains. By P. E. 
Dc Strzclecki. London, 1845. 

T his work is cast in a mould not perhaps the fittest for 
popularity, but is nevertheless a remarkable production, 
accrediting highly the scientific acquirements of the author, his 

* We have a serious complaint to make of this ‘ Collective Edition of Chester- 
field's Letters,’ — it has no Index. It was the same with the ‘ Collective Edition of 
AValpolc's Letters,’ lately issued from the same establishment, and, like this, in other 
respects satisfactorily arranged. The publisher ought to know that, though such 
omissions may not be regarded by the keepers of circulating libraries^ they are roost 
annoying to people who have libraries of tlieir own, and buy hooks to be bound, pre- 
served, and consulted— not merely to be read or glanced over, like a * standard novel,’ 
or some sentimental spinster's mince or jocular Captain’s hath of history or memoirs. 
Ill every considerable printing office there may be found some intelligent man willing 
and able to compile a sufficient index for such a book os this now before us, for a very 
moderate remuneration, at bis leisure hours. 

masculine 
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masculine zeal and intrepidity aa a traveller, and his candour, 
modesty, and clearness as a writer. The subject^ moreover, is 
one which ought to be deeply interesting to English readers. We 
have as a nation a large stance, augmenting with every successive 
year, in these our colonies of the southern world ; and much obli- 
gation is due to the enlightened foreigner who has sought, and 
successfully, to render his Australian researches not merely pro- 
fitable to science, but beneficial also to the practical interests of 
the numerous and energetic people who are spreading the English 
name and language over these remote shores. 

In the various knowledge which be brings to his researches as 
a traveller, Count Strzelecki is a worthy disciple of the Humboldt 
school. He has eyes well tutored and intelligent for every part 
and province of inquiry ; for mountains and their minerals ; for 
the great under-world of fossil existence ; for botany ; for all the 
conditions of atmosphere and climate, and the electrical and mag- 
netic phenomena which act so largely therein ; for agriculture and 
the chemistry of soils ; for languages and the characters of man. 
These are large endowments, and they are honestly used ; with 
no assumption of knowledge not possessed, and with ample ac- 
knowledgment of the labours of others in the same great field. 

In commenting on the general merits of this work, we must 
notice the advantage Count Strzelecki possesses in the extent of 
his travels over the globe, and the independent activity of spirit 
which has guided him throughout. A native of Poland, which 
country we presume he quitted from pol^ical considerations, 
he has passed twelve years continuously in pervagating seas and 
laiid^; clii^y those the last and least explored by European ad- 
venture, tliough now yielding to the great tide which civilization, 
for ulterior purposes in the economy of Providence, is pouring 
over them. We find from his Preface, that in the course of this 
period he has visited North and South America, the West Indies, 
the South Sea Islands, New Zealand, New South Wales, Van 
Diemen's Land, the ^Javanese Islands, part of China, and the 
East Indies, and Egypt. Though this volume is limited to 
Australia, we have abundant proof in the notes and illustrations 
appended to it, that the same acute faculty of inquiry has accom- 
panied him through these various regions ; the survey of one fur- 
nishing instruction and preparation for that of another, and with 
instrupients of research fashioned and sharpened by constant 
exercise. From the specimens of his manuscript journals occa- 
sionally afforded in the present volume, we are well justified in 
desiring that they may hereafter become known to us in their more 
entire state. 

In a recent article of this Review we had occasion to discuss-^, 

courteopsly. 
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courteously, we Hope, as well as justly — the relative merits ot a 
fair class oT travellers who occupy a large place in the literature 
of the day; and we indicated certain parts in the history of travel 
where the female eye and instinct gather up observations, the 
finer lights and shades of things, not equally attained by the 
grosser or graver perceptions of our own sex. A volume by Mrs. 
Meredith on the very countries' now brought before us in the 
work of M. Strzclccki, furnished an apposite and agreeable illus- 
tration of our meaning. We spoke highly of this volume at the 
time, and can afford to repeat our commendation of it. 

At a moment when the fashion of travelling, fostered by faci- 
lities heretofore unknown to the^ world, has reached to so extra- 
ordinary an extent, and is yet in progress further, we cannot, we 
conceive, do amiss in adding some few general remarks, appli- 
cable chiefly to those graver inquiries of the traveller which em- 
brace the physical history and character of the earth itself, and of 
the various forms of organised life spread over its surface — and, 
further, the antiquities, languages, diversities of conformation, 
social and political economy of the various races and nations of 
men — objects which, even thus summarily stated, will be seen to 
comprise a vast circle of knowledge Jind to require great variety of 
talent for their successful pursuit. There is the more reason for 
this, seeing the very large part which our own country bears in the 
prevailing flishion of the time. It would probably be below the 
truth, were wc to rate the number of travellers furnished forth by 
our narrow island asi^thrice that belonging to any equal amount of 
population in the world. The overflowing commerce and colonial 
‘establishments which render England a sort of ojfficina gentium^ 
our national wealth and manner of education ; and, it may be, other 
habits of our social life, arc all concerned in this eficct; which, with 
every allowance for the vagaries of mere fashion, must be admitted 
as no bad criterion of the intelligence and moral culture of a com- 
munity. The great and almost fearful facilities of locomotion 
which have recently come into existence, and, aided by the capital 
and energy of England, are still growing with gigantic rapidity 
by land and sea, have already levelled the surface of the globe to 
all ranks and conditions of men. Our small country squires, 
shopkeepers, and artisans, traverse and crowd those regions which 
heretofore were accessible only to the wealthy and curious few. 
Tourists whose aspirations were once bounded by the Loire, 
Rhine, or Po, are now familiarly found in Greece, Palestine, and 
Egypt; and the transit from New Bond Street to the Bazaar of 
Constantinople, or to those Pyramids which, in the phrase of an 
eloquent old writer, Sastonish Heaven with their audacity,’ is as 
readily made as was sixty years ago the journey from London to 

Inverness. 
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Inverness. The 'felixqui patrits aevum transegit iivagris* is a 
being well nigh lost to the worlds and not likely to be ever re- 
stored to us again. All these are mighty changes, and of high 
import to the future destinies of man. . The large part we have 
in them makes it most fitting that ^ this part should be worthily 
performed, and as becomes a nation having instruments of great 
power in its hands. 

It would be difficult to class in any way travellers so numerous, 
and carrying with them such various and complex interests and 
motives, as those whom we annually send from our shores. Busi- 
ness and idleness — the pursuit of knowledge or that of pleasure — 
fortune and misfortune — health and sickness — arc all concerned 
in furnishing cause for these migrations. For our present pur- 
pose, however, it is enough to divide them into such as go abroad 
without any power or design of adding to the information of 
others, whatever may be their own particular gain ; and those who 
travel with higher objects and resources, seeking to extend the 
domain of human knowledge, and thence to win honourable 
fame to themselves. It is not very easy indeed to bring that 
numerous and increasing body, the authors of books of travels, 
under this simple classification. We fear, however, it must be 
avowed, that the great majority of these works, whatever their 
profession, do in fact add little to the sum of our knowledge ; and 
that vanity and book-craft arc much concerned in their production 
and ephemeral existence. Facts transcribed more or less openly 
from prior sources of information, and fringed with descriptions 
of scenery and exaggerated anecdotes of personal adventure, form 
the great staple of most of these volumes. They are like in this 
to the palimpsest manuscripts of the Vatican and Ambrosian 
libraries, that if the superficial writing be removed, the more 
valuable characters come out from underneath, the obvious work 
of other hands and a former time. What may best be alleged 
for these books is, that they are a source of harmless pleasure to 
many ; and that in reviving recollections, and repeating in various 
forms the knowledge already gained, they tend to keep it floating 
on the surface and more accessible for daily use. 

There are no absolute gaps in the world ; and we rise by steps 
from these lighter tourists and authors of the day to the higher 
labours, in whatever shape they be recorded, of men who bring 
to their travels matured knowledge, the genius of discovery, or 
the power of patient and laborious research. We most willingly 
recognise the many travellers of our own country who belong to 
this higher class ; and contemplating the total surface of the globe 
as the arena, we believe there is no nation which has gained so 
much, or will transmit to pf)stcrity such various records of sue- ". 
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cessful inquiry. Our maritime position has mainly contributed 
to this result ; and^ looking more especially to the present time, 
we may cite as eminent instances the several expeditions of arctic 
and antarctic discovery which have been sent forth during the last 
twenty years ; including, by an earnest anticipation of success, that 
which is at this moment on its way to achieve — if achievement be 
possible by energy and skill — the ancient problem of the north- 
west passage. Our old maritime discoverers in this course, the 
Frobishers, Hudsons, and Baflins, gave marvellous examples of in- 
trepidity in traversing unknown and dangerous seas with their 
small and ill-provided barks. But science has now been added 
to boldness ; and' since the time of Cook’s voyages, all our expe- 
ditions, and especially those of latest date, have comprised men 
admirably qualified by their various pursuits and attainments to 
advance the progress, not of geography alone, but of every branch 
of physical knowledge, by land as well as on sea. We might in- 
dulge in a long list of names to confirm our assertion, were they 
not too familiarly known to require such notice."*^ 

It is needful, however, to admit that this superiority is not 
equally maintained by our travellers on land only. In relation to 
their number, the proportion of those of high attainment and fit- 
ness for their vocation is less than in Germany; nor can we justly 
claim at this moment the place of foremost in reputation. The 
fact as to relative proportion is readily explained. In the mass of 
English travellers circulating over Europe, and countries beyond, 
wc find classes and descriptions of persons who in the social eco- 
nomy of other nations seldom or never quit their native soil. We 
have already alluded to this ; and were it needful, might comment 
more minutely on the comj)05ition of that extraordinary mul- 
titude who carry the English name, character, and habits, over 
the face of the earth; including (as we may remark for our pre- 
sent purpose) a vast mass of the middle class of society,* — very 
many for mere matters of business ; — and a large number of the 
young and untutored, fresh from nursery, school, or college. A 
question of proportion taken from these gives no useful result. 
I’lie Germans, who quit their own country for travel — much 
fewer in number, and with smaller means and appliances of every 
kind — do nevertheless carry with them certain conditions well 
fitted to successful research — an age sufficiently matured ; habits 
of labour and moderate living; great earnestness of purpose; 

♦ We cannot, however, willingly omit the name of Mr. Charles Darwin ; who by 
his various successful labours and acquisitions during the four years" voyage of the 
Beagle, and by his various works connected with this expedition, has well sustained 
his family name, and taken a high place among European travellers and naturalists. 
We rejoice to see that his * Journal * has now Wen reprinted with additions^ and in a 
cheap form. 
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studies directed beforehand to the particular objects and course 
of travel ; and it may perhaps be added^ that temper of the Ger< 
man mind which revels in the mysteries and obscure places of 
nature^ is ever seeking new systems and combinations in philo- 
sophy, and is prone to invest with something metaphysical and 
imaginative even the most arid technicalities of science. 

VVe have adverted to Germany as the most opposite example 
in comparison with England ; and would especially comineiit on 
one point just noticed, viz., the preparation for travelling by pre- 
vious study. It would be waste of words to dwell long upon the 
importance of this. Keeping ever before him the principle to 
which Bacon has given new force and dignity by his injunction, 
‘ ffenus liumanum novis operibus et potestatibus continuo dotarCy’^ 
the traveller who seeks to occupy a worthy place as such, must 
make his undertaking commence by labours at home ; — ^in the 
closet or museum, the mountain, laboratory, or mine. There is 
no north-west passage here to lead rapidly and shortly to success ; 
nor any instinct which can compensate for the deficiencies of 
knowledge. One man by vigour, or a certain happiness of fa- 
culty, may redeem these deficiencies more speedily than another ; 
but as far as they exist, they must render stcril to the traveller 
any soil he traverses, however fruitful and abounding to those 
will) come well prepared to gather a harvest there. 

This is alike true as regards all branches of science and objects 
of research. The latter should be defined beforehand, as far sis 
this may be possible. The enlightened traveller will interest 
himself in whatever is known, thoroughly or partially, of the 
countries he is about to explore ; and equally in all that is yet 
undone and unknoivn. If it be wholly a new field (and many 
such still remain on the surface of the globe), the demand for 
]>reparation in one view is greater, as the objects are less defined. 
But on the o^r hand, everything is here ])ure gain, and none 
can come back from such places altogether unladen. 

These observations may seem trite and needless; and yet they 
are in some sort justified by what we are bound to consider a de- 
ficiency in the education of travellers in our own country. We 
willingly excejit from this remark the many eminent naturalists 
(amidst whom our geologists are conspicuous), and the numerous 
learned in history, antiquities, languages, &c., who carry out with 
them all the acquirements needful for successful travel. But it 
is a question of proportion and degree ; and we are persuaded 
more might might be done, both at our universities and else- 
where, to fashion the minds and hands of those who have the 
world before them for active survey. Without the formality of 
* Cogitata et Visa. 
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normal schools for travellers, we are persuaded that much might be 
effected through our old academic institutions, if rightly moulded 
and applied to this end.* And in the more recent institution of 
the Geographical Society, were it enlarged and supported as its 
importance well deserves, we perceive an admirable basis for 
some such scheme of instruction; which, by affording exact and 
ready information to the future traveller — indicating to him,, in 
regard to the countries and objects he has in view, what remains 
to be done, and the method and instruments by which these desi- 
derata may best be attained — would tend to repair the deficien- 
cies under which we still labour in this respect. Some effort and 
expense might well be devoted to this desirable end.f 

A few remarks more Before coming to the work under our re- 
view. We have spoken of M. de Strzelecki as a traveller of the 
Humboldt school, meaning thereby to designate a method and 
scope of research of which Humboldt himself has furnished the 
most illustrious example. No rigid definition can be given of 
this method, inasmuch as it is only the extension and more perfect 
form of that which must be the course and purport of every scien- 
tific inquiry. But it is the amount of this perfection with which 
we are here concerned. The naked observation of facts must 
ever be essentially the same process, with due allowance for 
variation in the important elements of number, minuteness, and 
accuracy; and no observer so crude, as not to bring his facts 
into some connexion with cacli other, or with kindred parts of 
hum.an knowledge. But the method to which we allude, which 
has grown with the growth of science, and become strong in its 
strength, rests upon a foundation common to all true philosophy. 
It views nature through the relations and analogies of parts ; throws 
an eagle glance over objects seemingly the most remote and dis- 
sociated ; masters difficulties by attacking them from points already 
known and secured; and achieves, by a princi]||e of research, 
results which no rude or untutored observation can attain. 

Setting aside, then, the diversity of talent in individual ob- 


* We are cninpelleil here to advert to (he travelling fellowships at our universities. 
With two or three eminent exceptions, it must be allowed that these have been singu- 
larly unfruitful in results to the world. 

f We perceive with pleasure by the Address last year to the Society from their late 
excellent president, Mr. Murchison, that attention has been directed to this point ; and 
a plan adopted of recording the desiderata for future travel in diOerent countries, 
under such revision and arrangement as to render them most accessible and useful for 
reference. This plan, if duly executed, is good in itself, and capable of extension to 
other and larger purposes. 

We hare always admired these ancient maps of D'Aiiville, in which the parts un- 
known, instead of being filled up with imaginary mountains and rivers, are left as 
honest blanks, with the few simple words upon them — * />es»drra/i/r AiffM /roc/ils 
arcuratior descripiio,* 
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servers, — a matter doubtless of much importance— tliis supe- 
riority of method mainly depends on the more enlarged and 
various knowledge of the sciences, and their mutual connexions, 
which the traveller brings with him, ready and ripened, into the 
field of action. What old Roger Ascham says on another sub- 
ject, * Even as a hawk flietli not high with one wing, even so a 
man reacheth not to excellency with one language,’ is in some 
sort applicable here. The man of one science only, from default 
of that power which works among the relations of things, can 
never attain the highest excellence even in his own proper pur- 
suit. And this is equally true whether he be studying quietly at 
home, or pursuing knowledge through toil and adventure in fo- 
reign lands. 

An important qualification must, however, be^idmitted here. 
The traveller who starts with a single object of research, ignorant 
or careless of others, may yet, by earnest devotion to this, obtain re- 
sults which could be gained in no other way. Such instances have 
been frequent, particularly in the sciences of mineralogy, zoology, 
and botany ; and as we have read somewhere a warm culogium upon 
an * illustrious carachnologist,* we see no reason to limit this pro- 
fi table division of labour, or to doubt that the especial collectors 
of spiders, beetles, algsD, and lichens, are each and all rendering 
valuable services to the cause of knowledge. That eminent na- 
turalist, Ehrenberg, whose consummate researches with the 
microscope we have ourselves witnessed, has laboured for years, 
and in every part of the world, among the living and fossil Infu- 
soria, the most minute, as far as we know, of organized beings ; 
and by his devotion to the subject has defined what may almost 
be termed a new science, viz., the formation of mineral masses, 
and even mountains, from the debris of the countless myriads of 
these microscopic animalcules, whose generations have lived and 
perished in the succession of ages. But Ehrenberg, though de- 
voted to this subject, is far from being limited to it, or be had 
failed in attaining what he has done. And it may be fairly re- 
peated that knowledge in its higher advancements, 

* quel cibo 

Che saziando di se, di se asseta,’* 

whether derived from travel or from other sources, depends for its 
superiority chiefly on that happy combination of faculties and 
methods which can bring the several parts of science into relation 
with each other, and make them gradually converge towards an 
harmonious whole. No man can put forth powers for all parts 
of this work ; but every one may hold in view the principle and 


* Dante, Purgatorio, xxxL 128. 
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methods of contribution to it, and thereby render his labours more 
successful and useful to the world. 

In making these remarks, we have mainly in view their .ippli- 
cation to the higher order of travellers, and to that education for 
travel, as it may rightly be termed, which we desire to see en- 
larged and improved. Having connected the name of Humboldt 
with this topic, we may fitly quote a passage from himself in illus- 
tration of it, taken from the Preface to the latest n ork which this 
distinguished man has given to the world — we would fain hope 
not the last, though he seems to intimate that such will be tlic 
case. The ^ Cosmos, or Scheme of a Physical Description of the 
Universe,’ is yet little known in England; and it would be too 
early to characterize minutely this first portion of a work so vast 
in its bearings^ and profound in all its views. We might quote 
many passages to our present purpose, but that alluded to from 
the Preface must suffice.* 

‘ While through outward circumstances of life, and an irresistible im- 
pulse to various branches of knowledge, I was led to occupy myself many 
years, and to all ap])eaTance exclusively, with particular objects of study, 
— descriptive botany, geognosy, chemistry, astronomical geography, and 
terrestrial magnetism — in preparation for a great scheme of travel, 1 had 
ever before me a more csj)ecial and higher motive for these attainments. 
My leading impulse was the endeavour to comprehend the phenomena 
of corporeal things in their common mutual dependences and nature as a 
whole, moved and vivified through inw^ard powers (ein durch innere 
Krafte bewegtes uud belebtcs Ganze). I hfid from intercourse with 
highly-gifted men early arrived at the conviction that without a serious 
devotion to the study of particulars, all large and general views of the 
world must be little more tlian airy fabrics. But these unities in the 
knowledge of nature, from their inward essence arc capable, as througli 
an appropriate [)ow’er, of mutual fiuctification. Descriptive botany, no 
longer confined to the narrow circle of determining genera and species, 
leads the observer who wanders through distant lands and lofty moun- 
tains to tlic doctrine of tlie geographical distribution of plants over the 
cartli’s surface, in proportion to the distance from the equator, and the 
perpendicular elevation of the spot. And yet further to unravel the 
complex causes of this distribution, must we closely examine the laws of 

* 111 rendering this passage from the original, we feel, what every one acquainted 
with Humboldt’s Gernuui writings will recognise, the equal difficulty and iinporlance 
of adhering as closely as possible to the sense and phraseology of the author, it is well 
said by Dryden, in one of his admirable prefaces (and who ever so well fulfilled the 
latter condition ns himself tliat * a f raiishator must perfectly understand his author a 
tongue, and absolutely command his own.* In addition to these requisites, a trans- 
lation of the Cosmos can be ])erfectly executed only by one familiar with the subjects 
of the work, and the spirit of philosophy in which they are handled. 

. We are tempted to transcribe from the original the last sentences of this Volume : — 

* Ein physiches iiaturgernttlde bezeichnet die Greuze, wo tlie sphUre der intelligenz 
beginnt, und der feme Blick sicli seiikt in eiiie aiidere Welt. £3 bezeichnet die Grenze, 
und Uberschreitet sie nicht.* 
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the variation' of temperature of climates, as well as of the meteorological 
changes of the atmosphere. Thus each class of phenomena leads the ob- 
server, earnest for knowledge, forward to another class on which it is 
itself founded, or which depends upon it.’ 

The researches of Count Strzelecki in New Holland and Van 
Diemen's Land extended uninterruptedly over a period of five 
years, during which time he travelled fully seven thousand miles ; 
entirely, as it appears, on foot. This is a prodigious efTort in a 
noAv country, still only scantily tamed by European culture, and 
singularly deficient in many of the provisions requisite for the 
traveller ; and its merit becomes greater when we advert to the 
laborious nature of his inquiries, and to the hazards and privations 
he incurred in following them out. We have reason to believe 
that he performed these journies entirely upon his own resources, 
though liberally aided by the sanction and goocl will of the 
c;ol()nial authorities. The high regard in which hb was held by 
them, and the colonists at large, was strongly attested in Van 
Diemen’s Land, by an address to him after his departure, signed 
by Sir John Franklin the governor, the Chief Justice, and all 
the ])rincipal settlers, cx])rcssing their admiration of his talents, 
and esteem for his personal character, and transmitting a sub- 
scription of four hundred pounds in aid of the publication of the 
volume now before us, the value of which they thus recognise by 
anticipation. 

The work is divided into eight sections. The first contains a 
short narrative of the Maritime and Land Surveys of New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land down to the present time ; the 
second treats of Terrestrial Magnetism, as obsiirvcd in lhi;se 
countries; the third is devoted to their Geology and Mineralogy; 
the fourth treats of their climatology under several heads ; the 
ffth regards the fossil and existing Flora ; and the sixth the fossil 
and existing Fauna. The first subdivision of each of these sec- 
tions includes the description and comparison of all the organic 
remains which afford geological proof as to the succession and 
relation of the several formations. The seventh contains notices 
of the physical and moral state of the Aborigines ; and section 
eight treats of the Colonial Agriculture, the character and che- 
mical analysis of the different soils of these colonies, and the 
resources and methods of improvement open to the future enter- 
prise and industry of the settlers. 

In an article of this Review some years ago (No. 135), directed 
chiefly to the social and political economy of our Australian colo- 
nies, some slight notices were given of the physical singularities 
of this^ great continent, and every year is now rendering them 
more familiar to us. A strange and paradoxical region it is, and 
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warranting the expression of a great naturalist — that^4t seems as 
if ciropt from another planet ! This singularity^ is seen even on 
approaching its shores^ in the dullj monotonous, olive-green colour 
of the vegetation along the immense line of boundary coast ; the 
same in every part, and at all seasons of the year.* The absence 
or paucity of great rivers, in a continent which ministers abundant 
space for streams as large as the Rhine and Danube, adds another 
character of sameness to these Australian shores. Within, as far 
as discovery has yet penetrated, and wherever European culture 
has not brought in partial varieties of form and colouring, the 
same monotony strikes and wearies the sense. It is hard to con- 
ceive anything more strangely melancholy than those vast flats in* 
the interior, described to us by Oxley and other explorers of the 
country, where rivers stagnate into non-existence in a wilderness 
of gigantic reeds ; and the traveller scarcely finds a knoll high 
enough to raise him above the waters in the season of floods ; — or 
tliose wide tracts of thick herbaceous brushwood, fitly called 
srrubbs^ affording nothing cither to sustain or solace those who 
traverse them. The long chain of mountains, stretching in line 
parallel to the eastern coast, affords indeed a more varied land- 
scape, and, as might be expected, greater resemblance to Eun)pean 
scenery; but even in these — the skeleton, as it were, of the 
country — there are several peculiarities of conformation, and, 
above all, a singular scarcity of the simple minerals, rendering 
their study more laborious and less inviting to the naturalist. 

Our Museums and Zoological Gardens, as well as the beauti- 
ful works of Gould and other naturalists, have familiarized us 
with the new and strange forms of animal and vegetable life in 
this region. But familiarity cannot abate our wonder and interest 
in the extraordinary .diversities of structure thus localized and 
limited, which render New Holland the most remarkable of those 
provinces or centres of organized existence, into which, as a result 
of the more exact and extensive observation of the present time, 
the surface of the earth has been distributed. As respects the 
Flora, it is not merely a record of new genera, but of entire 
natural orders, unknown elsewhere in the world. The Eucalyptac, 
or gum trees, with their hundred species and gigantic forms, and 
strangely contorted or vertically pointed leaves ; and the leafless 
Acacias, with their as numerous species and yet more singular 

A priucipal cause of this saddening uiiifurmity of aspect in the Australia vege- 
tation is thus stated by our distinguished botanist, Mr. R. Drown, in the supplement to 
hit ProdromuM Flora! Novtm IloUandtoe—-^ Quod magis iiotatu dignum ob iiumerum 
adnioduminsigtiem arlMium et fruticum Australasias iu quibus pagiua ntraque pariter 
glaudulis iiistructa est ; cujiis structurse prsvaleiitia, verticali positioiie et exacla siroi- 
litudioe pagiuarum saepe com|tat8e, cboracterem ferS pecidiaiem syNis Novs Hol- 
landisB et liisulsB Van Diemen impertit.’ 

organization. 
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arganization> are the most striking of these vegetable anomalies. 
In the animal kingdom^ with the exception of the dog, ^ le seul 
animal qui a suivi l*homme partout sur la terre/ there is not a 
single indigenous quadruped known on any other continent ; — no 
quadrumana, ruminating, or pachydermatous animals; no large 
mammalia indeed, and a general paucity of land animals ; but 
those which do exist, remote from tdl our common analogies and 
conceptions, and forming a little world by themselves. Of the 
different species of kangaroos ; the phascolomys, or wombat ; the 
ornithorhynchus and echidna, the most anomalous of animals; 
the dasyurus, flying phal angers, &c., it has been well said by 
Cuvier, * ils sont venus etonner les naturalistcs par des conforma* 
lions etranges, qui rompent toutes les regies, et echappent a tous 
les systemes.** 

We have spoken of the interior of the Australian eontinent ; 
but in fact our knowledge, except in a few places, scarcely goes 
beyond the outer margin of this great region. Where colonization 
has furthest penetrated, under the simple form of sheep pastures, 
it is still but in the proportion of Kent and Essex to the whole 
extent of England. The vast central part of the continent is still 
unknown, even to speculation. Were we to presume upon its 
physical characters from the parts now familiar to us, we must 
doubt whether even the enterprise of such men as have hitherto 
explored New Holland will ever do more than traverse it in par- 
ticular lines, and these perhaps not touching the centre : still 
more must we doubt whether colonization on a large scale can 
ever extend itself deeply into the interior. The lapse of time, 
and the progress of man’s inventions, removing or counteracting 
natural obstacles, may however render it otherwise in the event ; 
and meanwhile these very physical singularities offer strong in- 
citement to research, and to the solution of the numerous problems 
in geography, natural history, and general physics, arising in a 
region thus hidden from the rest of the world. f 

It is to the coasts of this remarkable continent, at the distance 
of 15,000 or 16,000 miles from us, that the spirit of English 
colonization is now directing itself with a vigour so peculiarly its 
own. M. de Strzelccki prefaces his volume, happily enough, with 


* Ditcours mtr ks Revoluiima de la Surface du Ghbe , — In the British Museum there 
now exists a magnificent collection, richly illustrating every part of the Fauna of New 
Holland. 

f The probability doubtless is, that the interior of New Holland, with certain pecu- 
liarities as to the distribution of the waters falling upon if, will l>e found one of those 
great flata of the earth's surface which Humboldt has so admirably described (1808) 
in his Essay on the Stepj^s and Deserts of the Globe — the Llanos ahd Pampas of 
South Araei-ica, the Prairies of North America, the sandy Desert of Africa, and tiie 
vast iHateau of the Tartarian Steppes in Central Aria. 
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a contrast between the savage and solitary aspect of Port Jackson^ 
as described by Collins, when the first colonists, 1030 in number, 
arrived there fifty-seven years a^o, and a narrative in the Aus~ 
tralian newspaper of Ausfust 4, 1843, recordings the ceremony of 
openings the Session of the Legislative Council, under more ex- 
tended powers — the speech of the Governor moulded in the most 
approved form of such documents, and the pomps and pagean- 
tries of the scene very much in the European fashion, as the fol- 
lowing extract from the paper will sliow : — 

‘ At an early hour the House presented an animated and brilliant 
appearance, most of the seats in the body of the Chaml)cr being filled 
with elegantly-dressed ladies, among whom we noticed Lady Gipps, 

Lady O’Connell, &c A guard of honour was drawn up in the 

court-yard of the Chamber, and his Excellency was received with pre- 
sented arms, the band playing “God save the Queen.” The Governor 
was received at the door of the Council Chamber by the Speaker, who 
conducted him to the vice-regal chair, on the left of the Speaker’s chair. 
At this moment the appearance of the House was extremely striking — 
tlic elegant costumes of the ladies, and the brilliant uniforms of the 
ollicial and military members, and of the numerous staff, which occupied 
places below the vice-regal chair, completing the mise rn scene, which 
was in every respect worthy of the occasion. The mayor, aldermen, 
and common council of the city had scats within the bar. The 
strangers’ gallery was crowded to excess, as was also the reporters’ 
gallery,’ &c. &c. 

Might wc not fancy ourselves reading a London newspaper of 
the first week of February, rather than a journal of the antipodes? 
Our author, warm with wonder at these things, breaks out into 
expressions of admiration of the Anglo-Saxon race : — 

‘ The hardy nature of this race is proof against the effects of trans- 
plantation, for it docs not depend upon the soil cither for its character 
or its nationality. The Anglo-Saxon reproduces his country wherever 
he hoists his country’s fiag. 

‘ The United Kingdom is far from furnishing a just idea of this race. 
The traveller there is like one buried in the entrails of a Colossus. It is 
in the United States, in the West Indies, in the factories of South 
America and China, in the East Indies, and in this town of Sydney, 
that the prodigious expansion of the Anglo-Saxon life, the gigantic 
dimensions of its stature, and the energy of its functions, are fully per- 
ceived and appreciated.’ 

The race, thus eloquently commended, is assuredly in a state 
of high activity in our Australian settlements; and though the 
prosperity of these colonies is in some sort intermittent, with 
intervals of depression between, yet is this but a miniature re- 
semblance of the mother country, and from similar and connected 
causes. The main fact is that of vigorous and rapid progress, 

checked 
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checked at times> but never subdued. The harbour of Sydney is 
crowded with vessels of every tonnage and from all parts; its 
streets swarm with people and business; its daily newspajKirs 
contain more advertisements than did a London newspaper sixty 
or seventy years ago ; its courts of law^ churches^ schools^ cha- 
ritable institutions, joint-stock companies, circulating libraries, 
raceS) concerts, and assemblies, are all fashioned upon the Eng- 
lish model ; and will be bequeathed ns such, whether for good 
or ill, to future generations and ages of Australia. We have 
nationality enough to believe that the good will largely prepon- 
derate in the scale, but time is required to put it to the test* 

While speaking of this new capital of the south, we cannot 
resist quoting a passage from our author which gives a more 
favourable view of its moral and social condition than we derive 
from other writers. After reciting certain strong phrases from 
these works, he adds — 

‘ Let the authors of these and other epithets, contained in their works 
on New South Wales, congratulate and applaud themselves : my mysti- 
fication was complete. The evening I effected my disembarkation in 
Sydney, I did it with all imaginable precaution, leaving my watch and 
purse behind me, and arming myself with a stick, being resolved to en- 
counter inevitable dangers with the least possible risk I found, 

however, on that night, in the streets of* Sydney, a decency and quiet 
which I have never witnessed in any of the ports of the United Kingdom. 
No drunkenness, uo sailors’ quarrels, no appearance of prostitution, 
Avere to be seen. George Street, the Regent Street of Sydney, displayed 
houses and shops modelled after the fashion of those of London ; b(it 
nowhere did its lamps, or the numerous lights in its windows, which 
reflected upon the crowd, betray any of those signs of a corrupt state of 
society common to the streets of other capitals. Since then, how many 
nights like the first have I not witnessed, in which the silence, the 
feeling of perfect security, and the delicious freshness of the air, mingled 
with nothing that could break the charm of a solitary walk ! ’ 

Our present concern, however, is chiefly wilh the physical 
history of Australia; and we must quit therefore these matters of 
colonial morals, fervently hoping that the picture of Count 
Strzelecki is the truer one. For the same reason we must put 
aside the various questions of convict population and labour, of the 
appropriation and sale of lands, the amount of representative 
government safe or necessary in these colonies, the methods of 
taxation and expenditure, and the treatment of the aborigines — 
all subjects of great importance, and affording problems, the prac- 
tical difficulties of which it requires much wisdom and experience 
to solve and surmount. 

The first section of Count Strzelecki’s work relates, as we have 
said, to the different marine and land surveys) of New Holland 

^ and 
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and Van Diemen's Land^ from tbc time of Captain Cook’s dis- 
coveries on these shores to the present day. In this narrative 
are briefly sketched the successive labours of Flinders^ Bass, 
King, and Stokes in coast-surveys, and the equally meritorious 
services of Oxley, Sturt, Cunningham, Sir T. Mitchell, and others 
in exploring the interior of the country. The voyages of Flinders 
and King deserve commemoration, as striking examples of the 
ardour, ability, and perseverance which British officers carry with 
them to the performance of such duties. Captain King surveyed 
minutely about 2700 miles of coast ; to complete which) it is esti- 
mated that he must have sailed nearly 40,000 miles, in small 
and faulty vessels, and along coasts very dangerous, and in great 
part unknown. 

The Count alludes shortly and modestly to his own discovery 
of the tract named Gipps’ Land, forming the S.E. portion of New 
Holland. But his researches, as extending along the Australian 
chain of mountains for many degrees of latitude, do in fact em- 
brace much more of local discovery, curious to science, and profit- 
able to future colonization. Having in view certain objects, 
chiefly geological, and finding himself in a country so vast and 
imperfectly known, he wisely prescribed boundaries to bis survey ; 
limiting it at first to the country running parallel with, and 
stretching 150 miles inland from the sea-coast, comprehended 
between the 30th and 39th degrees of S. latitude. But reaching 
tlic S.E. point of New Holland, he found that the same chain of 
mountains re-appeared in the succession of rugged and lofty isles 
of Bass’s Strait, and again more largely developed in Van Die- 
men's Land \ and with the same zeal and patience he extended his 
researches to the southern extremity of this island. A remark- 
able evidence of these qualities is the table he gives of the heights 
of various mountains, lakes, plains, and stations in the countries 
so surveyed. Out of about 230 altitudes, at least a hundred arc 
derived from his own observations, either by two barometers and 
the back observations, or with Wollaston’s boiling-water apparatus. 
We further know that he has prepared a geological map of New 
South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, on the large scale of one- 
fourth of an inch to a mile ; and another sheet of vertical sections, 
the base and the height of the sections being each projected ofl 
one scale of four inches to the mile ;* with colouring on a new 
plan, well calculated to illustrate the geological characters and 
eras. These he is unable himself to publish ; but he has given 
in this volume a small map, geologically coloured, and sufficient 
for all the purposes of the common reader. 

In the second section, on Terrestrial Magnetism, M. de 
Strzclecki gives a table of declinations only, with the corresponding 
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latitudes and longitudes which he has observed at difTerent points 
in New Holland and Van Diemen*! Land. These observations 
were made in ignorance of that great scheme of magnetic inquiry 
in which so many nations of the earth are now associated, and 
which by various happy devices combines the labours of thirty* 
four magnetic stations scattered over the globe into one group of 
results. The strict simultaneity of time in taking observations, 
and the perfect similarity and completeness of instruments ami 
methods, are the essential parts of this great scientific union, 
which is certain to be fruitful of important truths. England has 
twelve of these stations at different and distant parts of her em- 
pire; among which that of Hobart Town, established by Sir 
James Ross on his voyage of Antarctic discovery, is singularly 
important from its situation, and well provided in every way for 
the research. 

The third section brings us to the Geology and Mineralogy of 
this region; — a subject manifestly in great favour with our 
author, and to which he brings ability and knowledge. Wc have 
just alluded to that long chain of mountains which forms a sort 
of backbone to New %outh Wales ; and by reference to which all 
the subordinate formations may, as it were, be deciphered and 
read off. Count Strzelecki lived often for months together upon 
and among these mountains ; determining the various facts re- 
quired as to the succession, position, and structure of the masses 
and strata, by a scries of zigzag sections made across the country ; 
and by examination of the flanks of the dividing range, against 
which the different strata abut. Great labour and severe privations 
were incurred in this investigation ; but he persevered in it to the 
end. 

The chain of mountains in question, allowing for the inter- 
ruption of Bass’s Strait, has now been surveyed continuously for 
about 1200 miles, and presumably extends much further towards 
the north. That larger part of this line which belongs to 
New South Wales everywhere divides the waters flowing west- 
wards into the interior, from tliose which run with shorter 
courses to the eastern coast. The chain rarely recedes more than 
sixty miles from this coast, and preserves great uniformity of 
direction, showing a cause of elevation which has operated rccti- 
linearly over a vast space. Reaching the S.E. extremity of New 
South Wales at Cape Wilson, it is submerged beneath the sea ; 
but projects, as we have seen, a chain of bold island-peaks above 
the waters of Bass’s Strait, showing its continuity and identity of 
character. It breaks out again in lofty and more massive form in 
Van Diemen’s Land, forming nearly the whole of that lirge' 
island ; and at its southern point plunges finally into the great 
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Southern Ocean — unless^ indeed^ we are to regard as remote pro- 
lr)ngations of it the mountains of the newly discovered Antarctic 
land, and those vast volcanoes, loftier than Etna or TenerifTe, first 
seen by our intrepid navigator Sir J. Ross, and which pour forth 
fire within eleven degrees of the pole, and amidst regions of 
eternal ice and snow. 

There is considerable uniformity of height throughout the por- 
tion of the chain hitherto examined. In that more northern part 
of it railed the Liverpool range, there are peaks of greenstone, 
rcjiching an elevation of 4700 feet. Proceeding southwards, along 
that portion called the Blue Mountains, directly west of Sydney, 
the summit heights vary from 2500 to upwards of 4000 feet. In 
the Australian Alps, as they have been termed, near to Bass’s 
Strait, the mountains become bolder, and the sienitic peak of Mount 
Koscius/ko rejiches tlie height of 6500 feet ; the greatest elevation 
yet ascertained in New Holland. In Van Diemen’s Land the 
liighest point is Mount Humboldt, 5520 feet; but Ben Lomond 
and other hills approach nearly to it. 

We cannot afford space to do more than sketch in outline the 
geological and mineral characters of this mountain chain, and of 
those formations to which it may be considered as constituting an 
axis. 'J’he prominent circumstance here is, that the central heights 
along the whole extent of the dividing range, are composed of 
crystalline and irrupted rocks, granite, sienite, quartz rock^ pro- 
togeiie, serj)entin(% greenstone, and other augitic rocks; — while 
the sedimentary strata, siliceous, calcareous, argillaceous, or bitu- 
minous, arc confined to the eastern and western talus of the 
range, resting upon it either in vertical, inclined, or horizontal 
position. Of the former class, granite, sienite, and quartz rock, 
preponderate ; and granite, according to our author, constitutes 
nearly the entire jioor of the western portion of New South Wales, 
and extends far into the interior of New Holland; spread out in 
masses of mamillary, globular, or botryoidal form ; closely resem- 
bling Humboldt’s description of the strange tracts of bare irrupted 
granite which surround the great central masses of the Altai 
chain. It is exceedingly probable that several of the singularities 
of the Australian continent have their origin in this circumstance 
of physical constitution. 

It is clear that subterranean heat and force have been largely 
at work here, as elsewhere ; — crystallizing, elevating, contorting, 
and giving direction to the mountain ranges. Every extension 
of geological knowledge has extended our views as to these great 
agencies from below : and now that more exact observation in 
mines and Artesian wells has proved a constant increase of tem- 
perature in descending from a certain line near the surface, and 
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even demonstrated the law of such increment^ wc no longer hesi- 
tate to admit the idea of the interior of the globe being occupied 
by matter, more or less fluid from its proper heat, and preserved 
from farther cooling by that consolidated crust around, which 
mankind tread upon and call their earth. Earthquakes and vol- 
canoes are the present most obvious exponents of the disturbance 
which central movements and agencies (1^ they chemical, elec- 
trical, or whatever their nature) may create in this surrounding 
crust ; to which may now be added on recent evidence, the slow 
rising of certain tracts of land by causes clearly acting from be- 
low. Some geologists, taking unmeasured time into their hands, 
have believed these forces, thus slowly acting, to be capable of 
producing ail that we now see on the surface of the globe. We 
cannot think this to be so. The phenomena of gradual eleva- 
tions are yet very partml and imperfectly known ; while we find 
in the outward aspect of the earth, — the distribution, elevation, 
disturbance, mutual relation, and mineral contents of its moun- 
tain masses — an assurcfl proof of forces once acting, the same 
perhaps in kind, but of infinitely greater energy than those which 
now fret or alter the surface on which we live. All science 
seems to us to concur in vindicating this belief ; and reverting to 
the subject before us, wc cannot doubt that such forces have been 
concerned in raising, at successive periods, the great Australian 
chain, and giving position to the conterminous strata. « 

Our author classes the rocks of New South Wales and Van 
Diemen's Land under four heads or epochs, each representing a 
period or state which may be fairly distinguished from others by 
evidences of superstructure or organic remains ; though not pre- 
cluding the likelihood of other less iinportanl epochs of disturb- 
ance and change. We will not quarrel with this arrangement as 
a provisional one in a new country, but it will require alterations 
hereafter to bring it into closer bearing with the more recent 
methods of geologists in Europe. 

Under the Jirsi epoch he includes the mineral masses, which 
appear to have been irrupted or uplieaved through the submarine 
crust of the earth, raising a tract of land so far as to prevent any 
further accumulation of marine deposits. These masses are com- 
posed of crystalline and unstratified, or of stratified rocks, neither 
containing any organic remains. W^e have already specified the 
former, and described the great extension of granite in particular 
in New South Wales. The primitive schists, mica slate, sili- 
ceous slate, and clay slate, are much less extensive, and attain 
less elevation than the unstratified rocks. At.Mount Kosciuszko, 
where they surround the sienitic peak, they reach to 3200 feet, 
and are nearly vertical in position, showing the intensity of the 
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expansive force at this point. In Van Diemens Land both 
classes of rocks reappear^ stretching to its southern extremity. 

The second epoch is characterised by a different group of crystal- 
line and sedimentary coin {K>unds, incumbent upon those just de- 
scribed^ and containing the first traces of organic life. The stra- 
tified masses are chiefly siliceous and argillaceous slates, gray- 
wackes, sandstone, ai)^ conglomerates. Among the unstratifled 
rocks we have various porphyries, granular quartz rock, amor- 
phous and columnar greenstone, basalt, trachyte, serpentine, and 
various granular limestones. The localities of these several rocks, 
as of those of the first epoch, are given in some detail ; with 
several of the more remarkable sections, illustrating them in 
series. Catalogues of the fossils contained in the limestones, 
sandstones, and graywacke of this group are also given, which 
organic remains are described more minutely in another part of 
the volume by Mr. Lonsdale and Mr. Morris. They belong to 
the Polyparia, Crinoidca, Conchifera, Brachiopoda, Gasteropoda, 
Pteropoda, and Crustacea. Though singularly scanty both as to 
species and individuals, yet are they imjiortant as associating some 
of the rocks in question with the Palaeozoic scries of other countries, 
though the points of relation require still to be more clearly made 
out. The erystallinc unstratifled rocks brought under this epoch 
are manifestly those of eruption, referrible to distinct and often 
distant periods, as proved by their relations to the strata with 
which they arc in contact. Thrown forcibly upwards among the 
latter, the greenstone, basalts, and jxirphyries have strangely dis- 
turbed and dislocated them, more especially in Van Diemen’s 
Land; the whole extent of which island shows marks of these 
ancient and violent revolutions, making the researches of tlio 
geologist there often very difficult and perplexing. 

Tile rocks of the third epoch, though more limited in extent, 
arc of greater interest, inasmuch as they include the coal forma- 
tion of these countries, distributed into three principal basin- 
shaped localities, viz., the Newcastle basin in New South Wales, 
the largest in extent; and the South Esk and Jerusalem basins 
in Van Diemen's Land. Indications of similar basins have been 
found u]X)n the same coast farther to the north, by Oxley, 
Cunningham, and other observers. The manner in which the 
mineral masses of the second epoch were added to the earlier 
formations, is considered by our author to explain this con- 
formation, so well adapted to the important deposits which have 
taken place in the localities in question. For what so important 
in the actual condition of the world, as this extraordinary mi- 
neral, coal? — the staff and support of present civilisation, the 
great instrument and means of future progress! The very 
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familiarity and multiplicity of its uses disgfuise from . obsen^a- 
tion the important part it bears in the life of man, and the 
economy of nations. We hare often thought, with something 
of fearful interest, what would be the condition of the world, 
and of England in particular, were this subterranean treasure 
exhausted, or even much abridged in quantity. Yet such is 
the term to which, if the globe itself should last, our posterity 
must eventually come; and as respects our own country, the 
period, at the present rate of consumption, can be defined with 
some exactness. The immense coal basins of the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi will yet be yielding their riches to the then innumerable 
people of the Western world, when our stores are worked out and 
gone. Yet here also time will fix its limit. Geology gives no 
indication whatsoever of natural processes going on, by which 
what is once consumed may be recreated or repaired. The ori- 
ginal materials of the formation may be said to be no longer 
present ; — the agencies and conditions necessary to the work are 
either wanting, or partial and deficient in force. Whether human 
science, grasping at this time what seem almost as new elements 
of power committed to man, may hereafter discover a substitute 
for this great mineral, is a problem which it belongs to future 
generations to resolve. 

The deposits in the three coal basins just mentioned, appear 
to be of diflerent dates and conditions of formation, as shown by 
the dinbrences of the coal and other strata in each. The New- 
castle district, which extends about a hundred miles along the 
eastern coast, including Sydney, and the most populous part of 
the colony, contains the only mines yet much worked, and offers 
the largest future prospects to the miner. From one of the 
several sections here given, that of a coal-pit near the mouth of 
the Hunter River in this district, we find that in a depth of 204 
feet there are five beds of coal, two of them 5 feet in thickness. 
'Fhe conglomerate which comes to the surface here, dips to the 
westward under thick masses of variegated micaceous sandstone ; 
which rock, found in most places above the coal strata, and a 
yellow limestone containing Bulinus and Helix, are the highest 
beds in the geological scries of the two colonies. 

The coal deposits of Van Diemen’s Land arc of less extent 
and value than that just noticed. M. Strzelecki gives a mineralo- 
gical description, and analyses by himself, of several varieties of 
the mineral from different localities, as well as of the anthracite 
and lignite of Van Diemen’s Land. In both countries, and espe- 
cially in the latter, the coal strata have been invaded at successive 
periods by irruptions of greenstone and basalt, producing great 
disturbance and dislocation of the beds, as well as certain chemical 
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effects^ testified in the characters and quality of the coal. In the 
South Esk basin, this series of strata, with the variegated sand- 
stone above them, have been uplifted 2100 feet above the actual 
level of the basin. 

The fossil Flora of the Australian coal formation (differing 
more or less for each basin) is interesting, not in the abundance 
of the species it affords, for they are singularly scanty, but in the 
total absence of the remarkable genera which characterise the 
European and American coal strata — the lepidodendron, sigillaria, 
stigmaria, calainitcs, and coniferae. It would seem that during 
the carboniferous period, the Flora of these regions was as distinct 
from that of other parts of the globe as is that now existing under 
our eyes. It must be noticed, however, that there are strong 
analogies, or perhaps identity, between some of the fossil species 
and those of the Burdwan coal-field in India — a geographical 
relation of some value, especially if this observation should' here- 
after be extended to any points intermediate between these 
localities. 

The fourth epoch, if such it maybe called, includes the various 
accumulated materials which in the form of loose gravel or sand, 
elevated beaches, osseous and other breccias, &c., lie upon the 
stratified or unstratified rocks of the country ; and probably re- 
presents, in part, the Plcioccne epoch of European geologists, 
though requiring further examination both in New South Wales 
and other ])arts of this great continent. We need not be detained 
here, otherwise than by noticing the magnificent fossil trees in the 
Derwent valley in Van Diemen s Land, which our author alludes 
to under this head. A microscopic examination of this opalized 
wood, by Dr. Hooker of the Erebus discovery ship, shows so 
much of coniferous structure as to justify the belief that forests 
of a species of pine once covered this district, where now no single 
tree, having such character, is found to exist. 

In closing the geological section of his volume. Count Strzelecki 
gives a summary of facts, from which we extract th^ following 
results, as of practical importance to the agriculture of the two 
colonies : — 

* In New South Wales the space occupied by the crystalline is to 
that of the sedimentary rocks as 3 : 1. In Van Diemen’s Land it is 
as 7 : 1. 

‘ A classification of all the mineral masses, unstratihed or stratified, 
into two divisions, the one including rocks having more than 60 per 
cent, of silica, the other less than this per centage, shows — 

‘ 1. That in New South Wales the area of granite, protogene, quartz 
rock, aicnitc, siliceous breccia, quartzose porphyry, siliceous slate, sand- 
stone, and conglomerate, is to the area of curite, feldspatliic porphyry, 
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greenstone, and basaltic rocks, containing less than 60 uer cent., aa 
4-1 : 1. 

* 2. That in Van Diemen’s Land, on the contrary, the area qf the 
first division is to that of the second as 1 : 3.’ 

This inverse ratio of siliceous to non-siliceous rocks in the two 
colonies, while showing the larger scale of volcanic action Van 
Diemen’s Land, determines the relative agricultural character of 
the soils of each : those of New South Wales better fitting it for a 
pastoral, those of Van Diemen’s Land for an agricultural country. 

We have elsewhere noticed the great paucity of simple minerals 
among the rocks of New South Wales. Though we do not find 
it mentioned by our author, it would seem that there is an equal 
scarcity of metallic ores, as might indeed be inferred from the 
geological conditions of the country. More, however, may yet 
be done by future discovery; and meanwhile we ha])pily have 
proof that other parts of our Australian possessions — as, for ex- 
ample, the rising colony of South Australia — are better provided 
in this important particular. 

We have also alluded before to the singular configuration of 
many parts of the mountain chain of New South Wales, owing 
chiefly to the admixture, protrusion, and sub>rain if! cation of 
igneous rocks, throwing out rugged and abrupt sjmrs from each 
side of the principal range. The difficulty and risks to the ex- 
plorer from this cause are exceedingly great. Our author thus 
describes them, in a part of the Blue Mountains to the west of 
Sydney, whqre a great basaltic spur, by its ramifications, has 
strangely disturbed and distorted the sandstone beds in this 
locality : — 

‘ Between these ranges lie yawning chasms, deep winding gorges, 
and frightful precipices. Narrow, gloomy, and profound, these stu- 
pendous rents in the bosom of the earth are inclosed between gigantic 
walls of sandstone rock, sometimes receding from, sometimes over- 
hanging the dark bed of the ravine, and its black silent eddies, or 
foaming torrents of water. Everywhere the descent into the deep recess 
is full of danger, and the issue almost impracticable. Engulfed, in the 
course of my researches, in the endless labyrinth of almost subterranean 
gullies of Mount Hay, and the river Grose, I was not able to extricate 
myself and my men until after days of incessant fatigue, danger, and 
starvation.* 

Sir T. Mitchell, the surveyor-general of the colony, amply 
confirms this description in narrating the hazards encountered by 
the surveyors in attempting to reach Mount Hay. Mr. Dixon^ 
one of them, penetrated to the valley of the Grose, until then un- 
visited by man ; and after being bewildered for four days in the 
tortuous ravines around Mount Hay, without gaining access to 
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the mountain, he at Icnofth emerged in safety, ‘ thanking God * (to 
use the words of his official letter) * that he had found his way 
out of them.’ 

In the following section of his work, our author treats of the 
climate of these colonics, under the several heads of winds, atmos- 
pheric pressure, rain and evaporation, dew and moisture, solar 
and terrestrial radiation, and temperature. To these subjects his 
attention has been industriously and accurately devoted ; and fully 
appreciating the value of the method of averages, from which 
modern science has acquired so much both of extension and certi- 
tude, he refers, with just satisfaction, to a mass of 108,000 numerical 
elements, the results of as many particular observatiq,its ; of which 
more than 17,000 were contributed by himself, during the five 
years he passed in the country. Without following all the details 
of this very valuable part of his work, wc take a few of the more 
important facts and inferences from it. The subject is well 
known to be one of singular complexity, from the many elements 
of power simultaneously concerned, each separately active, each 
modified in action by the changes which are mutual and continual 
among all. 

As respects the winds and atmospheric currents, out of a great 
mass of observations, principally derived from the meteorolo- 
gical register of Port Macquarrie, Port Jackson, Port Phillip, 
and Port Arthur, the conclusions are established that the 
winds, in veering, follow constantly one course, viz., from the 
right to the left of the meridian facing the equator; and that 
both as regards the rotation of winds, and their effect on the 
barometer, thermometer, pluviometer, and hygrometer, life phe- 
nomena are the reverse of what occur in the opposite hemisphere, 
confirming the law laid down by Professor Dove, in his ' Metc- 
orologische Untcrsuchungen,* to this effect. 

Some very remarkable discrepancies in the prevailing winds of 
the several seasons at Port Jackson, Port Phillip, and Van Die- 
men’s Land, are successfully traced to the influence of monsoons 
and winds which arc found to exist within a certain distance of 
Australia. Jly projecting the direction of these, according to the 
limits which Horsburgh, Flinders, and King assign to them, it is 
found that the littoral of New Holland is surrounded by an exterior 
belt of atmospheric circulation, varying with the seasons as regards 
its direction, but constant in motion and intensity, and necessarily 
imparting to the atmosphere within this circuit certain regular 
eddies, similar to those observed in the sea or large rivers, and 
according with the actual results of observation. 

The most singular phenomenon connected with the winds of 
New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land is that which is 
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called in the colonics the hot wind; and fitly so named, since it 
raises the mean temperature of a summer day 40'^ Fahr. on the 
western side of the mountain chain, and 25^ to 80^ on the eastern. 
The mean direction of this wind is from the north-west ; its ve- 
locity often exceeds that of a gale ; its motion on the surface, as 
shown by bodies floating in the air, appears sometimes as if pro- 
duced by rotation on a set of horizontal axes ; at other times as 
resulting from a ricochet movement, and blowing by puffs. It is 
intensely dry, all clouds and vapours suddenly disappearing by 
absorption on its approach. The ordinary mean of evaporation 
of water in three hours being 0‘C45 of an inch, under the hoi 
wind in the same time it reaches 0*150. It has been felt at the 
height of 5000 feet. Its common duration does not exceed ten 
hours, and it occurs but twice or thrice in the year. Though the 
wind is so hot in itself, 'the intensity of the solar radiation, as 
shown by a blackened thermometer, is materially lessened in 
])assing through it. 

‘ The influence of tins wind on vegetation, both indigenous tind exotic, 
is extremely injurious. All the gramincfc and leguminosce arc parched 
by it, and the fruit of the Ficus Australis^ as well as of the vine, is 
destroyed. The red and blue grape lose their colour, and their watery 
elements ; the green leaves turn yellow and wither ; the quality of the 
crops is generally deteriorated, and whole fields of promising wheat and 

potatoes are ofceo laid waste Its effects on the human consti- 

lution partake of the character of those produced in Pigypt by the sirocco 
or simoom ; — a feverish heat, and determination of blood to the head, 
and in those subject to disorders of the lungs, a restrained action in 
brcatliing, at times bordering on suffocation, are symptoms confined to 
the whites alone. The suppressed perspiration, or rather its rapid 
evaporation, the relaxation of the muscles and vessels, inflammatory 
attacks, affections of the glottis, and ophthalmia, arc common both to the 
aborigines and European races.’ 

It is clear that this wind, whatever its local modifications as 
generated or blowing over the continent of New Holland, is con- 
nected, in causes and phenomena, with the hot winds (however 
designated in different countries) which are known to us in Kgypt 
and other parts of Africa, in Arabia, Central Asia, and different 
parts of the American continent. What these causes are, the 
present state of meteorological knowledge does not allow us fully 
to determine. That the great atmospheric agent, electricity, is 
largely concerned, we cannot doubt, from our own observation as 
well as that of others. M. Strzelecki does not give us any direct 
facts bearing on this point, as regards the hot wind of Australia ; 
but in describing the zone of this wind as * a huge electric appa- 
ratus, highly charged,’ he assents to the general probability of the 
theory— connecting it at the same time with an observation on 
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these atmospheric chrrents — which Huinboldt, with his wonted 
ingenuity, was the first to fertilize, and to raise into the class of 
scientific causes. We allude to the fact of such currents of air 
being generally charged, more or less, with fine earthy particles, 
sand, or impalpable dust, all containing a notable portion of 
metallic matter. An atmosphere thus charged may have its 
temperature raised by the agency of these particles in reflecting 
or radiating heat, while at the same time it is very probable that its 
electric conditions may be altered and excited by the friction 
and mutual actions taking place in a current thus composed, and 
moving so rapidly over the surface.'*^ 

In treating of atmospheric pressure, our author gives tables 
showing the mean pressure and mean barometrical oscillations, 
for the winter and summer seasons of five successive years, at five 
different stations, reduced to B’i*' Fahr. Computing the mean 
diurnal variation from the phases of barometrical oscillation, 
which are ascertained to be nine in number, in the twenty-four 
hours, this is found to be only 0*085. The monthly maxima 
and minima of oscillation exhibit greater differences in winter 
than in summer. The amplitude of oscillation uniformly dimi- 
nishes in proceeding northwards from Port Arthur, the extreme 
south, to Port Jackson, the extreme north of the extent included 
in the observations ; according in this with the general fact of the 
decrease of oscillation from the pole to the equator in every part 
of the globe. 

Except ill confirming the general and intimate connexion of 
the winds with barometrical variations, we are not aware that the 
observations made in N ew Holland have yet done much to solve 
the perplexing phenomena of atmospheric pressure. It is clearly 
ascertained from the data furnished by Flinders and King, as 
well as by M . Strzelecki, that the barometer rises with the winds 
blowing from the pole, and falls with those from the equator, in 
conformity with tlie law to this effect established by Dove and 
Kamtz for the northern hemisphere. We understand, but without 
knowing details, that Sir James Ross, in his late antarctic expedi- 
tion, ascertained the existence of a permanently low barometrical 
pressure in high southern latitudes, inferior by more than a de- 


* * Mais I'iUT dc Toasis de Moiirzuuk, n'est il jjas constammeiit charge de poussiere, 
des petite grains terreilx, qui s'^chaiiflent bien nutrement que I'air, et qui par leur 
rayoniieinent dlhvciitla temperature des basses couches de latmosplierel' — Humboldt's 
Mie Otntrqle, yol. iii. 

M. Strzelecki relates that on one occasion, when sailing from New Zealand to Sydney, 
he ]ifevcuted for two days from making Port Jackson by the violence of the hut 
wind, which, at sixty miles from the shore, hod a temperature above 90 *^. The lee 
sails and reefs of the vessel were covered with an impalpable dust, at first mistaken for. 
ashes, but on examination proving to be a sand, containing ^ of aluminous and } of 
siliceotti and metallic matter. 
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gree to the mean pressure betvrcen the tropics — one of the many 
interesting results which this memorable voyage will hereafter^ as 
we trusty place before us. 

The other meteorological topics of solar radiation and tempera- 
ture, rain, humidity and dew, arc handled by our author with the 
same perspicuity and abundance of tabular details. It appears 
that the intensity of solar rays is greater in New South Wales thart 
in Van Diemen’s Land; but that owing to the more diaphanous 
atmosphere of the latter colony, the register of a blackened ther- 
mometer there yields higher numerical results than in the sister 
country. A curious inquiry follows, illustrated by numerous ex- 
periments on the relative power of absorption and emission of solar 
heat which the different soils of the two colonies possess ; and prov- 
ing that those derived from the disintegration chiefly of siliceous 
rocks, as in New Holland, have a low absorbing and a high radi- 
ating power ; while the soils derived principally from greenstone, 
basalts, serpentine, See., as in Van Diemen’s Land, have a high 
absorption and low radiation. The injuries which these con- 
ditions would respectively produce upon the climate of the two 
colonies are shown to be admirably obviated by the influence of 
vegetation ; which, differing in each from the difference of the 
soils, modifies greatly the radiation of their respective surfaces. 

The whole of this inquiry, as well as that which follows, on 
the inllucnce of the same physical causes upoti the hygroinetrical 
condition, the moisture, dew, and evaporation in these colonies, 
contains much that is new and valuable in itself, and suggestive of 
similar inquiries in other and older countries, where such facts 
ought to be better known to us. 

The numerical data, furnished from six different stations, and 
including 8730 days’ observations^ show that the amount of rain is 
greater in New South Wales than in Van Diemen’s Land, pro- 
bably in connexion with the general law of increase in quantity 
of rain from the pole to the equator ; and that both colonies re- 
ceive a considerably larger amount thart the average for England ; 
48 inches falling annually in New South Wales, and 41 inches in 
Van Diemen’s Land. The greatest fall recorded at Sydney 
within twenty-four hours amounted to 25 inches ; but further to 
the west the rains seem to be more violent as well as abundant, 
producing sudden and extraordinary inundations. 

The temperature of these colonies, illustrated also by valuable 
tables, is an object of much interest, looking not merely to their 
present population and culture, but yet more to tile future state of 
countries thus rapidly rising into greatness. The results of ob- 
servation, accoruing well with those derived from the practical 
experience of the colonists, are exceedingly favourable as respects 
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this point. Taking the four more important of tbc six stations 
at which thcrmomctrical registers have been kept, we find by 
comparison with other localities of the globe that 

Port Jackson (Sydney) has the summer of Avignon, Constan- 
tinople, or Philadelphia ; and a winter nearly similar to that of 
Cairo or the Cape of Good Hope. Its fluctuations of tempera- 
ture correspond with those of Paris ; and its annual mean with 
that of Messina in Sicily and the Cape of Good Hope. 

Port Phillip , on the southern coast of Australia, resembles in 
its summer Baden, Marseilles, and Bordeaux; in its winter 
Palermo and Buenos Ayres. The fluctuations are those of Mont- 
pelier, and the annual mean that of Naples. 

Launceston (Van Diemen’s Land) in its summer resembles 
Mannheim and Toulouse; in its winter and annual mean Lisbon 
and Perpignan. 

Port Arthur^ the extreme southern station of Van Diemen’s 
Land, possesses the summer of Dantzic, Augsburgh, and Jena, 
with a winter like that of Smyrna. 

Such conditions of temperature arc manifestly very favourable 
to equality of climate, while yet leaving suflicient range and di- 
versity for the various exigences of cultivation. Accordingly we 
find that these colonies possess all the elements needful to the 
vigorous growth and extension of animal and vegetable life. On 
this subject we give our author’s own words : — 

‘ Independently, however, of comparison and analogies, the climatic 
condition of New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land is represented 
in the most favourable light by its rich Flora, and by the hcaltliy condi- 
tion of its aborigines and its indigenous animals. Looking, indeed, at 
the singular and distinctive features by which its organic life is charac- 
terized, making this continent, as it were, a world apart, we cannot but 
wonder that tlic same climate, under which that life appears, should be 
likewise so well adapted to the maintenance of the vegetation and the 
animals of other hemispheres. The effect produced by the appearance 
of the plantain growing in company with the vine, apple, peach, and the 
English oak, and then again ffourishing in the close vicinity of the 
Emahjpicc and Mimos(C^ is indeed surprising ; nor is it less surprising 
to behold the kangaroo, sheep, emu, and horned cattle roaming together 
in the same forest, and seeking sustenance from tlie same herbage. 

* But what mainly illustrates the fertility and salubrity of both these 
countries is the healthiness of the English settlers who have taken root 
on the soil. No endemic disease, and seldom any epidemic of grave 
character prevails ; and if individual indisposition, or even partial dete- 
rioration of the progeny is sometimes seen, it is to be traced to the per- 
tinacity with which the English race cling to their original modes of 
living, wherever they settle, and however different their adopted may be 
from their native climate* It is to the abuse of strong wines, malt 
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liquors, and Bpirits, and particularly to the cxccsBive consumption of 
animal food of the richest description, and even to the mode of clothing 
and housing, that individual diseases, such as dyspepsia, premature 
decay of teeth, and affections of the brain, may be attributed.’ 

I'he effect of extended cultivation in these colonies must be 
presumed to be that of rendering the climate hotter and drier— 
an ambiguous advantage, if not a certain injury, and one which 
may require further refinements in agriculture to give protection 
against it. The removal of dense forests and thick herbaceous 
underwood, and the creation of 280,000 acres of cultivated land, 
cannot be effected without many changes of atmospheric con- 
dition, as well as of the surface of the land itself. 

The JiJlth section of the work relates to the Botany, the sixth to 
the Zoology of the Colonies, each division including respectively 
the fossil as well as the existing species. It might have been a 
better arrangement, and avoided some repetitions, if these sections 
Iliad followed iiniiicdiatcly that on Geology. As respects the 
existing s])ccies of plants, our author docs not add to the cata- 
logue of the Flora Australis, carried by the labours of Mr. Brown 
and the earlier explorers to 4000 species, and since enlarged 
by the addition of about 2000 more. His description of the 
general character and effect of Australian vegetation on the land- 
scape is striking and well executed. The fossil plants hitherto 
collected by him and others arc few in number, and derived 
almost exclusively from the coal formation and sandstone super- 
incumbent upon it ; or from a yellow limestone at Hobart Town, 
which furnislies the impressions of some unknown species of vege- 
tation. We have already noticed the fossil plants of the coal 
strata, the specimens of which, brought home by M. Strzelccki, 
arc minutely described. Though related in certain genera to the 
carboniferous fossils of the other hemisphere, yet are they so new 
and unlike in character as fully to maintain the singularity of 
New Holland, even in these vestiges of a former condition of the 
globe. 

The Zoology of this region, as it relates both to fossil and ex- 
isting species, is a subject justifying more details than we have 
space to give. One notable circumstance in the fossil Fauna is 
the extraordinary paucity of genera, species, and individuals in the 
rocks of the country, though the three great divisions of Verte- 
brata, Radiata, and Mollusca are all in one degree or other repre- 
sented, with traces also of the Articulata. Our author, whose col- 
lections have considerably added to the number, divides them into 
such as correspond to the Palaeozoic series, and those which may 
be considered to belong to the Pleiocene period. The specimens 
he collected of the Polyparia have been examined and described 
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by Mr. Lonsdale, those of the Mollusca by Mr. Morris. Matiy 
of these are figured in plates at the end of the volume. Some few 
of the species seem to be identical with those of other countries ; 
others allied to or representative of them; — many important 
genera, fouhd largely in the corresponding deposits of Europe, 
are altogether wanting. The Fossil Mammalia are all recog- 
nised as belonging to the order of Marsupialia, a very curious 
evidence of the vast periods of time during which this tyjie has 
jirevailed in the Australian continent. They are referred to 
seven genera, two of which, the Diprotodon and Nototherium, 
are new to naturalists. We owe to the sagacity of Mr. Owen 
the definition of these animals; the description of which, derived 
from four specimens only of bones brought to England, is 
adorned, as we may well express it, by all the felicity of infer- 
ence and illustration which belongs to this pre-eminent ob- 
server. From the astragalus of one of them, named the Noto- 
therium inerme, is drawn the evidence of a marsupial vegetable- 
feeder as large as a rhinoceros ; thus attesting here, as elsewhere, 
the ancient existence and subsequent anniliilation of enormous 
representatives of the animal type still existing in the country. 
We recognise the same phenomenon and principle of change 
under the great diversity of objects which are submitted to it. 

Of the recent Fauna a full catalogue is given, in which the dis- 
coveries of Mr. Gould among the Australian birds have a con- 
sjiicuous part. As far as we know, the examination of these and 
of the mammalia may be deemed nearly complete. In other 
divisions there are still great deficiencies, as proved in the in- 
stance of the fishes, of which not more than sixty species are 
known to us. We cannot do more than slightly allude to the 
later researches of Mr. Owen on the Ornithorhynchus ; in which, 
by showing its affinity to the reptiles in its generative system, 
and to extinct species of the Ichthyosaurus in certain parts of 
structure, he has added to the number of those anomalies which 
had already rendered this animal a problem and a paradox to 
zoologists. 

The aeventh section treats of the Aborigines of New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land — a race, or races, destined to 
future and not distant annihilation before the tide of white men 
setting in upon their country. In the latter colony they arc 
already extinct by death or removal, ufter many bloody struggles 
with the worst part of the new settlers. On the coast of New 
South Wales but a few straggling families or individuals remain, 
and the same changes are every year carried further within the 
country. Take the best view we (^n of this matter and its conse- 
quences, there yet is something melancholy in the spectacle of a 
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branch of the human race — well defined in its characters^ though 
obscure in origin and rude in its manner of life — being thus re* 
moved for ever from the face of the earth. Count Strzclccki^ 
whose whole work gives proof of warm and generous feelings, and 
whose mode of travel carried him much among the native tribe$> 
after depicting their habits^ faculties, and acquirements in more 
favourable terms than other writers, breaks out here with some 
eloquence : — 

* The manifold calamities, but more particularly the decrease and final 
annihilation of the great majority of indigenous races which has fol- 
lowed, and always does follow, the approach of the whites-— is a fact 
of such historical notoriety that the melancholy instance of the Austra- 
lian natives afibrds but a further corroboration of the fearfully destructive 
intluencc wdiich the one race exercises upon the other. Tliosc in whose 
eyes the question of decrease and extinction has assumed all the mourn- 
ful interest and solemnity which it merits, have inqmred into tlie nature 
of that invisible but desolating influence which, like a malignant ally of 
the white man, carries destruction wherever lie advances ; and the in- 
quiry, like an inquest of the one race upon the corpse of the other, has 
ended for the most part with the verdict of “ IJicd by the visitation of 
God :^ » 

Not satisfied ^ith this vague decision, and collating the evi- 
dence from his own direct examination of the aborigines of dif- 
ferent countries, ns well as from the reports of others, our author 
throws out a bolder view of his own ; — viz. that the longevity has 
not been abridged in those native races, nor the rate of mortality 
increased, but that the power of continuing the species with males 
of their own race appears to be curtailed in many cases, if not in 
all, by intercourse of the aboriginal females with the European 
settlers. We cannot follow him into this topic; though admitting 
that the lattct suggestion accords with some curious facts of 
modern physiology, and merits further investigation. But, ex- 
cept with more evidence than is given us, we must refuse assent 
to the previous assertions ; and believe still, as heretofore, that the 
introduction of new diseases and new .agents of disease — both 
more pernicious in their novelty — does materially increase the 
mean mortality among those races, and tend with other causes to 
their eventual extirpation. 

The last and perhaps the most important topic in this volume, 
is the Agriculture of the colonies; and here ag.ain we have to 
commend largely the industry and various knowledge of M. de 
Strzelccki, who has given us the results of his examination into 
the physical and chemical characters of forty-one dificrent soils, 
from the same number of colonial farms, illustrating thereby 
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not merely tlic conditions of these particular localities, but all 
that relates to the causes of the fertility or sterility of soils in 
general. Three kinds of soils were selected from each farm; 
tlic best, the worst, and that which the occupier noted as a 
particular soil — each being then examined as to its situation, 
exposure, external characters, and the methods under which it 
was cultivated. Its physical characters were next determined — 
the power of absorption of solar rays, of emission of heat, 
and of absorption of atmospheric water. Lastly came the cliC' 
inical examination of the soil ; first, by determining the amount 
of soluble matter in 100 parts; secondly, by determining the 
proximate constituents of the same. In sequel to these separate 
details, the results of the whole are given in a tabular form, with 
2 )ractical conclusions annexed to them. The recital of these 
methods will justify our praise of M. Strzelecki’s enlightened 
industry^ and may perchance suggest similar means in application 
to soils more familiar to us. 

We have already noticed the diflercnce of the rocky materials 
of the two colonies, and their influence upon the soils — those of 
Now South Wales containing one-third less of soluble matter — 
more silica, and a smaller queantity of alkalies and salts — than the 
soils of Van Diemen’s Land. Compared, indeed, with the virgin 
soils of many other countries, as the United States, Canada, 
Mexico, Brazil, both are greatly inferior in their saline ingre- 
dients, and proportionally less fertile. But to this condition the 
indigenous vegetation of the country is admirably adapted. The 
Australian grasses arc less alkaline than ours, and do not require 
the same richness of soil. The Eucalyptw which cover the country 
can, by shedding their bark, dispense with the annual supj)ly of 
alkali which trees shedding their leaves extract from the soil. It 
ap])ears from comparative analysis that artificial culture has 
already been injurious in diminishing the organic constituents of 
the soils, as well as in altering their relation to the external agents 
of heat and moisture. These arc points which it belongs to the 
future progress of agriculture to recognise and remedy. 

The pastoral portion of these colonies is, perhaps, the most 
important, as well as most striking and characteristic. There is 
nothing here, either in mountain, plain, or forest land, which can 
recall the memory of any other region of the earth. The Aus- 
tralian Alps, at the height of more than 5000 feet, are as rich in 
the peculiar herbage of the country as the plains below. The 
Eucalyptse, vast as they are in growth, do yet, from the pecu- 
liarity of their trunks and leaves^ throw very little shade on the 
ground underneath ; and the forests are scarcely less luxuriant 
than the open land in grasses fitted for pasture. The result of 
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these circumstances, as regards sheep-breeding in particular, has 
been very remarkable. Hardly thirty years have elapsed since 
the first ram was imported into New South Wales, and the 
number of sheep now in the colony amounts to about nine mil- 
lions ! The simple economy of the stock-farms gave facility to 
their spread into the interior. The dividing chain of mountains 
was crossed, and the great plains beyond speedily covered with 
vast and growing flocks ; not so much led by, as guiding their 
shepherds through these new and luxuriant pastures of the west. 
But evils grew up at the same time under a system thus loose 
and inartificial. The wool -growers of New South Wales were, 
in great part, men drawn from other occupations — many of them 
from the army and navy — ignorant of all but the high price of 
wool in England, and the expediency of increasing rapidly their 
number of sheep to take advantage of it. The pastures, first 
along the coast, afterwards on the western jide of the mountains, 
became overstocked and exhausted of their herbage under the 
system of licensed squatting which prevailed ; — occasional burn- 
ings, to produce fresh growth, did but increase the mischief — 
disease, from deficient management, came among the flocks — 
labourers and capital were more scantily supplied from home 
— while the fall in the price of wool in England, and the diffi- 
culties of the colonijil currency, added to the general embarrass- 
ment. The years 1843 and 1844 were a crisis, agricultural and 
commercial, in the history of the colony, from which it is but just 
recovering. In Van Dicmcn*s Land, where, from smaller space, 
properties are better defined, and the system of squatting upon 
licence not practised, there has been less of suffering from these 
causes. But neither here nor in New South Wales do we find yet 
much improvement in the management of sheep, or of pastoral 
land. The methods of breeding and rearing continue the same, 
and little is known as to the fitting rotation on pasture-ground. 
Great scope then exists for change and amelioration ; but here, 
as in difficulties of more serious kind, we may safely confide in the 
energy of colonists who have already won to themselves a great 
country, and clothed it with so much of European verdure and 
civilization. 

One of the most obvious improvements in the sheep-farming 
of these colonies will be to reduce the flocks while increasing 
the quantity of their produce of wool ; a combination of objects 
which experience elsewhere has taught us to be perfectly practi- 
cable. The Count, looking to the quality of the pasture, recom- 
mends six acres as an average annual run for each sheep ; these 
runs to be properly divided and apportioned, not solely for the 
sake of more equal pasturage, but also to provide for the due 
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assortment of the sheep in breeding and rearing — points of infi- 
nite moment. Another important improvement will be the clear- 
ing away the vast quantity of dead timber which encumbers the 
ground, not merely obstructing vegetation, but taking off good 
wool from the fleeces as the sheep pass. And a further and 
great gain may be made by promoting the wilful burning of the 
sheep-runs by the shepherds ; a point of more than ordinary 
consequence under the peculiarities of Australian surface and 
vegetation. 

In passing from the wild pastoral regions to those of tillage, a 
complete change occurs both of landscape and human habits — 
more strongly marked here than in most other countries. In 
New Soutli Wales 120,000 acres have now been brought under 
the plough ; in Van Diemen’s Land about 160,000 acres. 
Wheat, barley, oats, maize, English grasses, potatoes, turnips, 
&c., have been objects^of cultivation from the first; tobacco was 
early introduced ; and more recently the vine, with eminent pros- 
pects of success. The mode of working the land and the im- 
plements are the same as in England, as far as local circum- 
stances allow; and, as in England, much room is open for 
improvements in draining and irrigation, manuring and rotation 
of crops. 

The farms of the Australian Agricultural Company, in the 
most northern part of New South Wales, are cited by our author 
as the first in the scale of advancement. Here the banana grows 
by the side of the English oak, and both are surrounded by 
vines, orange and lemon trees, all flourishing and fruitful. The 
great agricultural district to the southward of Port Stephen, 
2000 square miles in extent, is one of the richest and most 
thriving in the colony, and embraces many excellent farms. 
Nearer to Sydney the estates of the McArthurs (a family long 
and beneficially known in the history of the colony) are little in- 
ferior in excellence of cultivation to those of the Australian Com- 
pany. 

We have already seen that the rocks and soils of Van Die- 
men’s Land, as well as other circumstances, render it better 
fitted for tillage than New South Wales; and accordingly we 
find the great valley districts of this island rapidly advancing in 
profitable cultivation, while showing, at the same time, vast capa- 
bilities of further improvement. The vale of the Tamar is the 
largest and richest of these ; having with its branches a superfi- 
cial extent of about 3000 square miles, 40 miles of inland navi- 
gation for vessels of 600 tons, good macadamised roads, an excel- 
lent soil, and great capacities for irrigation. The farm of Mona 
Vale in this district, the property of Mr. Kermode, is one of the 
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finest in tlie country, tbougl| yet inferior in many points to the 
well-inanaged farms of the Van Diemen’s Land Cpippany. As 
a general description of this flourishing island we may wpll quote 
the words of our author : — 

^ In Van Diemen’s Land the agricultural districts are superior in 
appearance to those of New South Wales. The details of farms and 
farming are better understood and defined ; and the practical results 
are such, that no country reminds the traveller so much of the old one 
as Van Diemen’s Land. There the tasteful and comfortable mansions 
and cottages, surrounded by pleasure-grounds, gardens, and orchards, — 
the neat villages and prominently placed churches, forming, as it were, 
the centres of cultivated plains, divided and subdivided by hedge-rows, 
and through which an admirably constructed road winds across the 
island, — are all objects which forcibly carry back the mind to similar 
scenes of rural beauty in England and Scotland.’ 

Here we must close our examination of this valuable work. 
Whether read in this country or not, wo can venture to guarantee 
to it an assured place, present and perspective, in the libraries of 
Australia. M. Strzclecki apologizes in the preface for his style, 
as ‘ foreign and unidiomatic.^ In this we wholly differ with him. 
His language throughout is clear and vigorous, anti, as our ex- 
tracts will have shown, possesses the English idiom in a degree 
very remarkable for a foreigner. We shall be exceedingly glad 
to meet the same style again in any future volume which his 
Journals may offer to the public. 


Art. VIII. — 1. Ilistoire de la Revolution Frangaise. Par A. 
Thiers et F. Bodin. 8vo. Paris. Vols. I and 2^ 1823; vols. 3 
and 4, 1824; vols. 5 and 6, 1825; vols. 7, 8, 9, 10, 1827. 

2. Histoire de la Revolution de France^ Par A. Thiers. 10 vols. 
8vo. 2d ed. Paris, 1828. 

3. Histoire du Consulat et de V Empire. Par A. Thiers, Ancien 
President du Conseil des Minislres, Mcmbre de la Chambre 
des Deputes, et de 1’ Academic Fran(;aisc. Vols. 1, 2^ 3, 4. 
8vo. Paris, 1845. 

W E believe that we shall be able — we are sure tliat there are 
superabundant materials — to demolish utterly and irre- 
trievably M. Thiers’ credit as an historian. Whatever of praise 
may be due to lively talents and great art, exclusively and without 
exception or scruple employed to misrepresent and falsify en pros 
et en detail every subject he touches, we will not deny him : but 
wc most deliberately and conscientiously believe, and shall, wc 
trust, produce sufficiept evidence to convince our readers^ that in 
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the fourteen octavo volumes of his Histories now before us there 
is not one single page — hardly one line — of sincere and unadul- 
terated truth. 

We may seem to owe an apology to our readers for not having 
sooner undertaken this task — but we have both reason and pre- 
cedent for our silence. We find that our most popular Parisian 
contemporary'— calling itself, we know not why, Retme des Deux 
Mondes — prefaces an article of the current year on M. Thiers’ 
historical works, written by M. Sainte-Beuve, of the Acaddmie 
Frangaise, an avowed friend and panegyrist of M. Thiers, with the 
confession of a similar neglect When he whom a party among 
our neighbours affect to call a great historian, and still greater mi- 
nister, and who is, in a peculiar degree, ' the child and champion ’ 
of the Revolution, has been apparently so overlooked by his own 
critical coterie, the inattention of London reviewers might pass 
for venial. But in truth there has been no neglect of M. Thiers’ 
work on either side of the Channel. It attracted early and con- 
siderable notice by its lively style, and a certain air of originality 
and pretence of candour which he had the tact and talent to 
assume ; but in spite of this varnish, the peculiar circumstances 
and patronage under which it made its appearance, and the spirit 
in which it was written, gave it the character — not of a serious 
and conscientious history — but of a bookseller’s speculation on 
the state of political parties in France. No one, in fact, looked 
upon it in any other light than as a branch of the general 
conspiracy then at work against the elder Bourbons — a para- 
doxical apology for the old Revolution, and a covert provocation 
to a new one ; and this was, we are satisfied, its chief motive — 
though there was of course something of literary ambition and 
something more of pecuniary speculation mixed up with it. It 
appeared, too, with a very ambiguous aspect — the first livraison 
of two, volumes bore the joint names of A. Thiers and Felix 
Bodin — Bo<lin being a young litterateur employed by the book- 
sellers in manufacturing a series of historical abridgments, who 
was willing to introduce his still younger and more obscure friend 
Thiers into this species of manufacture. The account given by 
M.Quevrard, in his elaborate History of French Bibliography, is 
as follows : — 

‘ The two first volumes were written in common with M. Jlodin, but 
M. Thiers having subsequently retouched them^ the name of M. Bodin 
was omitted from the title-pages of the later editions. We are assured 
by a well-informed authority that this work was originally composed on 
n mucli smaller scale, and was comprised at first in four small volumes 
in eighteens^ which were to have formed part of the series of Historical 
Abridgments published by Le Cointe and Dure3^ But these book- 
sellers, 
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sellers, thinking that a better thing might be made of the book, can 
celled the four volumes in 18mo. as waste paper, and it reappeared with 
large additions, in an 8vo. shape, as the History of the Revolution. — 
Quivrard^ Hi. Thiers. 

M. Sainte-Beuve^ in the article whicli we have just alluded 
to, gives an accf)unt of the origin of the work, and of the merit of 
the first Hvraison, still less flattering : — 

* The idea was Bodin’s — who urged it upon Tiiiers, aqd seeing him 
working so well at it, resigned his co-operation with a good grace. 
Bodin was a man of some information, but of little power of mind — bu 
he had acquired in that quart d'heiire of 1823 a considerable reputa- 
tion, so that his name was, in a case of need (au hcsoui)^ a species of 
authority and even patronage. This auxiliary name therefore was thus 
associated with that of M. Thiers in the first volumes, hut disappeared 
from the third. In these two first volumes it is evident that the young 
historian was only a tyro, and had not yet attained either method or 
originality. Like most historians, after a study more or less adequate of 
the facts, after inquiries soon and easily satisfied, and having said at 
once “ mon siege est faii^'* he gets out of the scrape by his style — by the 
dramatic interest of the narrative, and by some brilliant portraits. 
The publication of these two volumes over, M. Thiers felt (and he himself 
confesses it with that candour which is one of the charms of superior 
minds) that he had almost everything to learn on the subject he had 
undertaken, and that a cursory perusal and a lively arrangement of ma- 
terials and memoirs already published — was not history — such as he 
w'as capable of conceiving it.’ — p. 223. 

This certainly looks like candour, but at best would only be 
candour a la Thiers, which, as our readers will learn by and 
bye, is never more than an elusive apology for faults too gross 
to be either concealed or defended : we, however, strongly sus- 
pect that the errors which M. Sainte-Bcuve thus indicates and 
M. Thiers confesses, are not the faults that 7ve should complain 
of, but, on the contrary, some few approaches which his youth 
and inexperience made to truth and impartiality — for wc find 
that M. Thiers* subsequent corrections of his first edition sedlii 
altogether directed towards ridding his book of such discordant 
and uncongenial qualities. 

M. Thiers is now in the course of publishing a continuation of 
this work, under the title of the * History of the Consulate and 
Empire,* of which four volumes have appeared, and which, with 
less of the occasional merits of his first publication, exhibits in 
so strong a degree the same spirit of unscrupulous partiality, of 
indefatigable misrepresentations and audacious untruth, that we 
feel it to be ppr duty to delay no longer our exposure of this 
complicated system of deception. 

In the case of productions thus undertaken and carried on^— not 
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as serious history, but as a pecuniary and political speculation, and 
to serve accidental and personal purposes — the writer s individual 
circumstances are so intimately blended with the character of the 
work, that both M. Thiers' admirers and adversaries think it neces- 
sary to preface their reviews of his book with a sketch of his life. 

We, in following this example, shall avoid as much as possible 
any mere personality, and shall only observe on those circum- 
stances which appear to have influenced his soi-disant historical 
labours. 

Louis* Adolphe Thiers was born at Marseilles on the 16th of 
April, 1797, of very poor parents — ^his father being, we are told, 
a working locksmith. This topic has been bandied invidiously 
by his detractors, and eulogistically by his admirers, to an extent 
which we cannot, in either sense, adopt. In revolutionary times 
sudden, and even brilliaint, successes are not always the proof of 
merit : they are sometimes the very reverse, and not unfrequently 
the result of accident ; and however honourable it may be to the 
individual to have raised himself to eminence from a very low” 
origin, it rarely happens that he can emancipate himself altogether 
from the low feelings and habits i^i which he was brought up. Of 
this Buonaparte himself was to the last a remarkable example : 
notwithstanding his education in the militilry, and therefore liable, 
school of Brienne, he never, even in the highest of his elevation, 
could get rid of the narrow and jealous instincts of his early 
humility ; and though a conqueror and an emperor, he never was, 
in the English acceptation of that term, a gentleman^ So M. Thiers 
— advocate, journalist, historian, minister, nay, prime minister — 
has always been and always will be essentially U7i j^eu gamin; and 
we think that we can trace throughout his career a want of that 
consistency, decorum, and mesure, as the French call it — that 
discipline of mind, manners, and principles, which can rarely 
be learned under the precarious and reckless habits of low life. 
Whatever favourable training the young mind receives in such a 
case may be generally traced to maternal care ; so in this case, we 
are told that the mother of M. Thiers, though fallen into extreme 
poverty^ was of a decent bourgeois fainily, related, it is said, though 
distantly, to the two poets Chenier — Joseph, the Jacobin Tyrtmus, 
and Andre, his victim brother. By her connexions she was 
enabled to obtain for her boy an imperial bourse, or, in more 
general language, gratuitous education in the public school of 
Marseilles: so that it must be admitted that M. Thiers may * 
naturally remember with gratitude the Imperial regime. Here 

. . ■ ■ . . ■ ■■ . ■ - ■ I , 

* * He vety early dropped the Louit, bb eayourins, we presume, too mueb of royalism; ; ■ 
and 08 Loutt Philippe E^aliti had done before him. This petty subterfuge Was already 
character istic of the man. 
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his progress is said to have been Satisfactory from the first* and 
towards the conclusion of the coarse brilliant, though of the 
details no more is told th.in that he was a tolerable Latinist,*'^ 
and that he studied geometry ivith that taste for the military 
profession with which Buonaparte inoculated the rising genera- 
tion; but in 18 1 4-] 5 the military despot fell, and Thiers, like 
thousands of other embryo heroes, had to look out for another 
profession ; and his narrow circumstances, as well perhaps as hts 
instinctive literary taste, naturally led him to that which is in 
France of the easiest access — the bar. We cannot now forbear 
to smile at the idea of M. Thiers en militaire ; but we recollect 
that the ‘Historian of the Decline and Fall* professes to have 
learned something from his services in the Hampshire militia — 
and from the superabundant diligence with which the historian 
of the French Revolution loves to dwell on the details of the war, 
it is evident that he fancies that he had a vocation in that direc- 
tion, and he dreams, perhaps, that if the peace had not imposed 
upon him the inferior necessity of being only prime minister, he 
might, himself have been another jFirst Consul. 

In 1815 he removed to Aix, the seat of the chief tribunal of 
the department and of the schools of law, where he seems fb have 
looked into codes and digests no more than was just necessary 
to pass a slight and almost nominal examination, while his real 
occupation was writing literary essays and getting up political 
mutinies .against the existing government — a road that generally 
leads to the Tarpeian rock, but in his singular case carried him 
in triumph to the Capitol. 

* M. Thiers, whose ardent and ambitious spirit seems to have had the 
presentiment of a brilliant futurity, already played in the law schools the 
part of the leader of a party : he harangued, ranted, and roared against 
the restored government — ^invoked the recollections of the Republic and 
the Empire — ^became an object of suspicion to his professors — of alarm 
to the police — and of enthusiasm to his fellow-students.’— des 
Contemporains Illustres, No. 2, 

At Aix he formed what our classical neighbours call a Pylades 
and Orestes friendship with Mignet, a young man whose circum- 
stances were very similar to his own — cultivating, like him, small 
literature, and propagating ultra-liberalism under the guise of 

* We have somd doubt as to his classical attaitiinenls. Of the * bonnet renfft* of 
the Jacobins, be says, ‘ a new kind of oktiament, bon'owed fimi the and which 

had become the emblem of Liberty* (i. 261). It was not new, nor borrowed iko&rtbe 
Phrygians (tee Prudhomme, No. 141). The woollen cap was the common eoinbte 
of the working classes; and S cap had not not^ become, but had always beo^lhe 
emblem of the deified Liberty of antiquity. Again; in all the edition! that We 
have seen of his History, we find the egregioUf blunder of confouriding the 

rival of Demosthenes, with j^iidufluo the tragic poet (ix. 401) ; which blunder is re*- 
peated in the English translation (v. 16a). ' 
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studying the law — ^like him producing a * History of the Revolu- 
tion,’ and like him, and chiefly we believe by bis patronage, re- 
warded — though not in so eminent a degree — by the July 
dynasty, with honours and offices, which would be a ludicrous 
if it were nut a revolting contrast with the high republican senti- 
ments on which these patriots founded their reputation. About 
this time the Academy of Aix proposed a prize for the best * Eloge 
of Vauvenargues,’ a metaphysical and deistical writer of the last 
century, and a native of that town. Thiers contributed an Essay— 
which, though applauded, was not, any more than its competitors, 
thought worthy of the subject, and the adjudication of the prize 
was adjourned to the next year. It is said that Thiers owed this 
mortification to his having allowed the secret of his authorship to 
transpire, and to the reluctance of the Academy to encourage the 
turbulent young lawyer, ' le petit Jacobin.' Not disheartened, 
however, he next year sent in his former Essay ; but one from an 
unknown hand had in the meanwhile arrived from Paris, which 
was so decidedly superior to all the others, that the Academicians 
hastened to give it the prize — though they awarded Thiers the 
second place. On opening the sealed packets that contained the 
names of the authors, Thiers was found to be the author of both 
the first and the second — to the mortification, it is said, of the 
Academicians and the triumph of the Liberals. This work seems 
to us, from the extracts which we have seen, to be a respectable 
coup Jessai, uritlen with some thought, in an easy style, and 
peculiarly free from the afrcctation and bombast which are the 
common characteristics of the French ‘ Elo(je' 

M. Thiers had before this been called to the bar ; and practised, 
or rather endeavoured to practise, but with, as might be expected 
from his temper and his studies, very little success ; and so, im- 
patient of an obscure and humble position, he and his bosom 
friend Mignet set out in September, 1821, to try their fortunes in 
Paris — ‘rich in hope and talents, but very low in cash.’ Their 
expedition to the capital reminds us of that of Johnson and Garrick 
to London, and, like our moralist, their chief if not only resource 
was a recommendation from some friend in the provincial city to 
a fi^llow-townsman resident in Paris. 

This patron was the then celebrated deputy Manuel, who, like 
themselves, had been a barrister at Aix : elected for the violence 
of his liberalism into Buonaparte's chamber of the 100 days, and 
subsequently re-elected by the same party, he was now the boldest 
and most eloquent orator of the opposition, of which Lafitte, then 
considered one of the wealthiest bankers of Europe, was the patron, 
paymaster, and, we believe, chief manager. There /can be little 
doubt that, even at this time, Lafitte must have suspected, if he 

had 
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had not actually begun to feel, those commercial erabarrnssments 
Avhich, some years later, ended in a great and somewhat scah« 
clalous bankruptcy ;* bht,' as always happens in such desperate 
cases, he was not on that account the less profuse of wKat Was 
really other people’s money, in 'endeavouring to bring about 
another revolution, for the purpose — such was his predominant 
and almost avowed idea —of raising the Duke of Orleans to the 
throne. The press, which had been so long and so utterly enslaved 
by Buonaparte, bad, like the prototy]>c of Mind in the heathen 
mythology, started at once into life, full grown and full armed ; 
and seeming to challenge not liberty only, but sovereignty, it 
became the chief engine to overthrow the only French govern* 
ment that had ever allowed it anything like freedom. Opposition 
newspapers were founded with the double object of influencing 
public opinion and of enlisting and rewarding the young and 
clever literary adventurers with whom the system of cheap educa- 
tion and the sudden limitation of the military profession had over« 
stocked society. Manuel recommended his two young patriots 
to Lahttc, who very soon provided for them by employing Mig- 
net in the Courrierj and Thiers in the ConstitutionneL One of 
M. Thiers* young friends, Loeve Wymar, gives the following 
account of the * very modest * habitation — even after he had 
obtained some reputation amongst his associates — of the future 
Prime Minister of France: — 

^ I clambered up the innumerable 8te])s of the dismal staircase of a 
lodging-house situated at the bottom of the dark and dirty Passage 
Montesquieu^ in one of the most crowded and noisy parts of Paris. It 
was with a lively feeling of interest that I opened, on tlic fourth story, 
the smoky door of a little room which is w'orth describing — its whole 
furniture being an humble chest of drawxrs — a bedstead of walnut-tree, 
with white linen curtains — two chairs and a little black table with 
rickety legs.*— -flbmwiw d'Etat de France* 

This was probably as good accommodation as either Johnson 
or Goldsmith were able to afford themselves on their first arrival 
in London — and we are induced to notice it only from the rapi- 
dity with which this humble scenery was changed, and its-etriking 
contrast with the singular elegance of M. Thiers’ private residence 
in the Place St. George, and still more so with the splenit^tlt of 
the ministerial palace of the Boulevard dcs Capuciites. ' V 

The first publication of M. Thiers, of which we 
notice, will apjtear to an English reader an odd debut for 

■ I,-..-. ■ . I ■- ■ — * 1 'I ii "n ii 

* It was firorad in a subsemieiit suit between tbe Bank of Fronee and thaholbe of 
Lalitfe and Co., that m 1928 tW latter, were already iiisolvent to tbearoiHiut of i^ut 
400, €00/. How long this dcBcithad been growing up did not appear^— Xlaur 
* p. 422. 
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tician and historian of such eminence. It was a biographical 
essay on the life of Mrs. George Anne Bellamy^ eti tete of the 
'Merooires* of that actress (1822). This we have never seen, 
and it is now, we suppose, a curiosity. He must also at this 
period have been writing his ‘ History,* of which two volumes 
were published in 1823, in less, it seems, than two years after 
his arrival in Paris. But his chief employment and resource 
was the Constitutionnel, in the columns of which he soon dis- 
tinguished himself by the vivacity and taste of his literary con- 
tributions, and by the vigour and boldness of his political articles. 
The Cmstitutionnel rose in 1825 to 16,250 subscribers, the 
greatest number of any journal in Paris : while the Journal des 
DibatSy written in a moderating and conservative spirit, had only 
13,000 — a number, however, equal to that of all the other 
journals of Paris put together. At the J uly revolution the Con- 
stitutionnel had reached near 20,000, while the Debats had fallen 
off to 12,000 : and the most popular of the pure Royalist journals 
did not exceed 5000. This is a sufficient indication of the political 
feeling of the reading public. M. Thiers'* growing value was 
duly appreciated. M. Lafitte felt that he had made a prize ; he 
introduced him into the higher circles and confidence of his 
party ; and this not only flattered M. Thiers* vanity and taste, 
but it extended his sphere of knowledge and of thought, and 
stimulated at once his diligence and his energy. 

Lafitte was a light and giddy man, with a great flux of plausible 
talk, and an ultra-Gascon vanity. It was no uncommon thing to 
hear him tell Englishmen, * Je suis le Fox de ce pai/s-ci.' His 
position as a great banker gave him a reputation for solid talents 
which he never possessed, and a degree of weight and authority 
which he never deserved. Whether from his secret financial trans- 
actions with Buonaparte, which were very extensive — or from some 
pique against the restored family — or from higher motives of poli- 
tical conviction— or front some lower and more personal influences 
which were subsequently imputed to him — it is certain that he very 
early ^affichaiC his enmity to the Restoration ; — so much so that 
in 1814 an eminent Englishman — to whom he was declaiming in 
that strain — pleasantly told him * that he was sorry to find that the 
House of Lafitte had declared war against the House of Bourbon.^ 
When subsequently his neglect of his business and the expenses 
of his political intrigues had involved him in pecuniary difficulties, 
it was very natural that he should become more and more anxious 
to merge— *-or excuse — or perhaps repair his own insolvency in a 
genend confusion : and he was not, in such circumstances, likely 
to forget that the Duke of Orleans was the richest subject in 
Europe, and in a condition, if he should become King of France, to 
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be magnificently grateful.* It is, however, within our ,own know- 
ledge that as early as 1818, when his great pecuniary difficulties 
could hardly have comgienced, the examples of James II. and 
William III. were frequently in his mouth — and we have little 
doubt that from this source gradually flowed all the allusions and 
analogies which the opposition press was in the habit of drawing 
from the English proceedings in 1688. It must indeAl be ad- 
mitted that there had been, throughout the whole course of the 
French Revolution, a chain of very remarkable coincidences with 
corresponding events in English history, which we have before 
incidentally noticed, but which wc tliink it is worth while to ex* 
hibit more clearly in the following synopsis : — 


Charles I. 

Unpopularity of the Queen. 

The Long Parliament. 

Flight to the Isle of Wight. 

Trial and execution. 

Government by the Parliament. 
Cromwell 

Expels the Parliament. 

Military despotism. 

Richard Cromwell set aside. 
Restoration of Charles II. 

Amnesty to all but regicides. 
Popish and Ryeliouse plots. 
Unpopularity of the Duke of York. 
Fear of the Jesuits. 

James II., late King’s brother. 
Suspected birth of the Pretender. 
Influence of the Jesuits. 

Royal Declarations of indulgence. 
Convention Parliament. 

Flight and abdication of the King. 
Expulsion of him and his family. 
They take refuge in France. 


Louis XVI. 

Unpopularity of the Queen. 

The National Assembly. 

Flight to Varennes. 

Trial and execution. 

Government by the Convention. 
Buonaparte' 

Expels the Councils, 

Military despotism. 

Napoleon II. set aside. 

Restoration of Louis XVIII. 
Amnesty to all but regicides. 
Conspiracies of Berton, Bories, &c. 
Unpopularity of Count d’Artois. 
Fear of the Jesuits. 

Charles X., late King’s brother. 
Suspected birth of D. of Bordeaux. 
Influence of the Jesuits. 

Royal Ordinances. 

Meeting of the dissolved Chamber. 
Flight and abdication of the King. 
Expulsion of him and his family. 
They take refuge m England. 

And, 


* When Louis-Philippe found himself obliged to dismiss the Lafitte ministry in 
March, 1831, the extent of his pecuniary gratitude to M. Lafitte was the subject of 
an angiy discussion. It was alleged, on the part of the King, that he had paid in 1831 
for M. Lailtte 12,000/. — that he had given him 400,000/. for forest of Btetenil, 
which, as it produced only 8000/. a year, was considerably above its value— tha^he 
had guaranteed a loan from the Bank of Frauce to M. Lifiite of 240,0004 These ^ts 
were all contested— the guarantee it was said cost nothing — and on the i#hnle Itap- 
peared that the liberality was not excessive ; but what boi^ claim could M. Lafitte 
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And, finally, both Revolutions arrived at the same identical result 
— the callinjy to the vacant throne the late Kinff s cousin, being the 
7iejci male heir after the abdicating family. 

These leading coincidences, and some collateral ones too com* 
plicated for a synopsis, are very curious^ and at first sight sur- 
prising — but they are not unnatural nor even accidental — they 
only prove, when closely examined, that the rule of like causes 
producing like effects, is almost as certain in the moral and poli- 
tical as in the physical world. But there were in France stronger 
incentives to the change of dynasty than existed in England. 
The English rebellion had not essentially disturbed the great 
foundations of society — and the English Restoration endangered 
no private rights, and rather satisfied than alarmed public prin- 
ciple. But in France everything had been subverted — bouleverse 
— not merely the face of things, but the things themselves 
property, above all, had changed hands, and that too under the 
operation of such cruel and unjustifiable illegalities as could not 
but render the new possessors very sensitive as to their titles. The 
usurping government of France had been moreover of longer dura- 
tion, and had of course spread deeper roots, and it had created an 
extensive nobility and gentry of its own ; — now all those interests 
and feelings were offended, and pretended to be alarmed, by the 
return of those whom they affected to fear as claimants of their 
properties, and whom they really hated as antagonists of their 
principles, and rivals to their new-fangled aristocracy. Many 
even of those who most wished for peace and quiet under the 
shelter of a monarchy were not sorry to have a monarch — the son 
of a regicide'^ — whose own revolutionary title to the crown should 
be a guarantee for all the interests that had grown out of the 
Revolution. 

This was no doubt the basis and reasoning of M. Lafitte’s 
project, which artfully allied itself with and assumed the direction 
of all other dissatisfactions and disturbances as they successively 
appeared. One instance, out of many, too little noticed at the time 
and since almost forgotten, is worth recalling : — 

‘On the morning of the 11th of March, 1821, an insurrection broke 
out in Grenoble, the leader of the mob proclaiming “ that a revolution 
had been effected in Paris — thal^ke King had ahdicated^that the 
Puke of Orleans had been placed Ot the head of a provisional govern- 
ment — that the tri-coloured flag had been hoisted^ and the constitution 
of 1 *791 restored.^' ’ — Lacretelle^ Restor.^ iii. 31. 

This singular anticipation of the events of July, 1830, proves at 

have for anv liberality at all — hmt was Louis-Philippe to confess that, like old Didius, he 
had bouffht the crown 9 

Tliat was Lafayette's reason. — Satrant, Rtv, ds 1830, vol. i. p. 195. 
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least what were the predomimint ideas of the Movement party. In 
the trial of Bertin/ in 1$22, the law-^fflcers of the crown distinctly 
charged these and similar’ distiWtenecs upon a directinff committee 
in Paris, and by Wme bn its leading members, Generals Lafayette 
and^Poy, and MM. Lafitte and Manuel. This grave imputation 
was' denied at the time— *rather faintly, because the parties were 
afraid of daring the ministry to the proof; but since the July 
revolution it has been boasted of. Sarrans makes it a new 
claim for Lafayette on the gratitude of his country, that his own 
head and that of his son were risked on this occasion. And 
M. Thiers, in his pamphlet ^ La Monarchie de 1830,* published in 
1831, states that the idea of the Duke of Orleans* elevation ' dated 
rom fifteen yean before, and that every intelligent mind had 
already designated him for King’ (p. 25). This probably wns 
true only of M. Lafitte and the 'intelligent minds’ of his own 
special friends and followers; but it is — like the more celebrated 
phrase of ' la comddie de quinze arts ’ — an admission that such 
were the sentiments and doctrines into which the patronage of 
M. Lafitte had enlisted, amongst a great many others, MM. 
Mignetand Thiers.* 

At first their co-operation was confined to their respective 
newspapers, but it soon overflowed into other channels, and pro- 
duced, as we think, a very strange occurrence. These two young 
men, bosom friends — inhabiting, together it seems, the poor apart- 
ment before described {GaL des CorUemp,, vol. i. p. 8), and 
working for a precarious livelihood — suddenly came before the 
public as rival authors, each with a ‘ History the French 
Revolution* The w’orks were no doubt very different in their 
styles — Mignei’s being a kind of post mortem anatomical lecture, 
which exhibited little more than the skeleton of the subject: — 
while Thiers’ presented the Revolution dressed up like a player 
for the stage, with the most elaborate endeavour to conceal its 
deformities, and to give it, by theatrical illusion, an air of grace 
or of grandeur. But, notwithstanding this marked difference in 
the execution of the works, it still seems very strange that two 
young men, in such very peculiar circumstances, should have 

* The Duke of Orleans, howeTer,was too, prudent to mix himself ^rsonolly in 
these matters, and it seems that he had net^^,seen M. Thiers till the ni^ht between 
the 30th and Slst July, 1830. But M. Sainte-Beuve, in stating this, states also, with 
the blind inconsistency of bis school, a most remarkable fact, which entirely contra- 
dicts his own object; he says that ' it/amfe/ odvimi Thur$ earfy not to ate the Dub* *f 
Orteana* Why should Manuel have thus early advised a penuy^a»liner, as Thiers 
then was, not to see the Duke of Mean* f What could Thiers have had to do with the 
Duke of Orleansf We, however, in spite of M. Sainte-Beuve*s unlucky suggestion, 
persist in our disbelief that the Duke was ever dimetly concemid in any of M. LafitUfiT' 
earlier intrigues. He may have bad some notion of his design, but probably 
himself clear of all guilty participation. ^ 
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simultaneously undertaken tasks so nearly identical — so likely 
to force them into a kind of rivalry or collision, and to spoil in 
some degree each other's market. Finding no explanation of this 
odd concurrence in the reviews or biographies, we are driven 
to our own conjectures ; and the following appears to us to be at 
least a plausible solution of the enigma. 

We have already stated M. Lafitte’s fixed and passionate desire 
to place the Duke of Orleans on the throne, and we have suffi- 
cient indications of the indefatigable intrigues and profuse ex- 
penditure with which he pursued that object ; but he met little 
sympathy — in fact, the great difficulty he found in accom- 
plishing it, even after the July revolution had vacated the throne, 
proves that there was no public opinion with him or the 
Duke; and so — with that confidence which financiers are apt 
to have in their power to influence public credit — he resolved to 
bring his candidate into fashion, and raise the character of the 
House of Orleans, as he might do the price of Bank-stock ; but 
the antccedens of that house were not favourable to this specu- 
lation — all former historians had joined in a chorus of indignation 
against the crimes of the Revolution, and even the most liberal 
amongst them had a tendency to keep alive and sharpen the feel- 
ings of shame and horror with which the majority of the French 
people looked back on those disastrous and disgraceful days, 
and in an especial degree on the most profligate and odious cause 
and accomplice of all those atrocities — Philippe Egalitd, Now, 
towards producing the son — little known to the public except 
as the son of such a man — the first step would naturally be an 
attempt to efface or extenuate the crimes of the father. It was 
therefore, as we suspect, decided by the leaders that, in addition to 
the light troops of newspapers and pamphlets, the heavy artillery 
of regular history should be brought into action, and that while 
the inestimable benefits and the immortal glory conferred on 
France by the Revolution should be blazoned to the highest, its 
crimes and horrors should be palliated and excused; and that, 
as an important corollary to the general design, the case of Egalite 
should be kindly yet cautiously handled — keeping him in a sha- 
dowy background — not wholly unnoticed, lest it should be said 
that the Revolution was ashamed of him — not altogether white- 
washing him, lest outraged truth should rise up and remonstrate 
too loudly — but just mentioned where he could not well be 
omitted, with a charitable ambiguity — the prudent precursor of 
that bolder insult to the feeling and common sense of all mankind, 
which was, when the plot had ripened into success, to proclaim 
him ‘ le plus honnete hamme de la France^ Of course it would 
add greatly to the effect if all this should be done in two solemn 

and 
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and substantial historical wot'ks, so different in size;, stjle, general 
arrangement^ and character, that they never could be suspected 
of being concerted fabrications of the same shop. We do not 
venture to say, and indeed can hardly think, that these twin Histo- 
ries were concocted solely for this Orleanist project. There were 
no doubt, as we before said, the concurrent, if not primary, object 
of literary profit and fame, and a powerful share of the old revo- 
lutionary impulse in the minds of the writers; but we do believe, 
and think we could show from a concurrence of minute circum- 
stances, that they were written in concert — that Thiers is only an 
amplification of Mignet, or Mignet a table of contents to Thiers — 
and that both, whether spontaneously or by the suggestion of tho 
leader of the party, were made subservient to the general views of 
the new revolutionists, and collaterally to their designs in favour 
of the Duke of Orleans. It is at least certain that if they had 
been undertaken with that special object, they could hardly have 
fulfilled it better. We shall examine in due course M. Thiers* 
mode of handling these matters ; but in order to have done with 
M . Mignet, we shall at once produce all the passages of Ins phi- 
losophical History in which lYiv&primum mobile of the Revolution, 
the Duke of Orleans, is mentioned — and they are but three. The 
first introduces that prince — very much apropos do bottes — for the 
purpose of denying that be had any party or real influence in 
the Revolution: — 

‘ The Duke of Orleans, to whom they [that is, all mankind, except 
MM. Mignet & Co.] have imputed a party, had very little influence in the 
Assembly — he voted with the majority, and not the majority with him. 
The personal attachment of some few members— his name — the fears of 
the Court — the popularity with which his opinions were rewarded — hopes 
much more than plots — gave him the character of factious ; but he 
had neither the qualities nor even the defects of a conspirator ; he may 
have helped with his purse and his name, popular movements, which 
would have equally happened without him, and which had a very dif- 
ferent object from his elevation.’ — Mignet^ 108 . 

We need not stop to expose the confusion, self-contradictions, 
and general falsehood of this passage ; but our readers will contrast 
the hesitating hypothesis that the ‘ Duke might have helped with 
his purse,’ with the bold assertion that ^whether he did or not, it 
produced no result.’ Again : in the relation of the frightful events 
of the 5th and 6th of October, 1789 — the real pivot on which the 
Revolution turned from good to irretrievable evil, and which was 
the indisputable movement of the Duke of Orleans — bis name 
is not even alluded to ; but by and bye on occasion of his sub- 
sequent visit to England it is thus mentioned:— 

‘ The Duke of Orleans— wAo wrongly or rightly was considered the 
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planner of the insurrection, consented to go on a mission to England.’— 
ih. 131. 

* Tf'ronghj or rightly.^ And this complaisant doubt is expressed 
by a philosophical historian of a fact as notorious as the sun, and 
admitted by the pusillanimous evasion of the culprit, which broke 
up the confederacy between him and the more daring Mirabcau. 
The third direct mention of him is in a general attempt of M. 
Mignet to varnish over some of the most atrocious murders of the 
Convention by a kind of classification motivee : — 

‘The Dictatorial Government [the Committee of Salut Public'] 
struck at all the parties with which it was at war in their highest and 
most sensitive places. The condemnation of the Queen was directed 
against Europe — that of the Twenty-two [Brissot, ^c.] against the 
Girondins — that of the wise \le sagel] Bailly against the old Con- 
stituant party — and, finally, that of the Duke of Orleans against certain 
members of the Montague, who were suspected of plotting his elevation.’ 
— ift., 405. 

This exceeds the former passage ih absurdity and falsehood, 
and really requires a few words of exposure. That bloody 
mockery of justice, the Revolutionary Tribunal, is kept altogether 
out of sight, and M. Mignet endeavours indirectly to palliate its 
murders by thus presenting them as the acts of a Government 
invested by the perilous circumstances of the country with a dic- 
tatorial right of war against its public enemies — a nefarious prin- 
ciple never alleged by the original murderers. He would have 
us believe — contrary to all evidence, contrary to the knowledge 
of all — not a few — surviving witnesses — that the murder of the 
prostrate and helpless Queen was a stroke of public policy against 
Evroj>e ; as if the previous execution of the King, and declaration 
of war against the very name of monarchy throughout Europe, had 
not rendered the death of the Queen a mere personal, wanton, 
and unmeaning cruelty: — that ^the murder of the Twenty 4wo was 
directed against the Girondins ; as if the Twenty-two were not 
themselves the Girondins : — that ‘ the murder of Bailly was meant 
to intimidate the old Constituants as if any one at that time 
c<arcd, or even thought of the old Constituants ; as if it were not 
one of the most striking and notorious facts of the whole revolu- 
tionary tragedy that the poor morosoph Bailly was rather tortured 
to death than executed, in the Champ de Mars, in personal 
vengeance of his share in repressing a riot on that very spot 
three years before : and, finally, that ‘ the murder of the Duke of 
Orleans was a demonstration against certain members of the 
Moitntain who had plotted his elevation as if it were not the 
Mountain itself which put him to deaith ; as if the historian had 
not just before told us that the Duke had no party and no plots; 
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and as if he had been a victim of the same innocent and interesting^ 
class as the Queen^ or Bailly, or the Girondins : — for the crimes 
of the latter, great as they were, never be justly placed in the 
same ca^f^ory with the infamy of JEgaliti. 

We have been led to notice these passc^es, not by selection, 
but because they comprise the whole of what M. Mignet thinks 
proper to tell us of the share of the Duke of Orleans in the 
Revolution — he does not so much as allude to his vote for the 
death of the King, nor even to the assumption of the name 
Egaliti-^VL most significant silence : to which we may add, as an 
appropriate pendaiit — that no description, nor, as we recollect, any 
mention of that revolutionary Saint, whose influence worked so 
large a portion of M. Mignet’s miracles — the Guillotim — is 
allowed to sully the pages of his philanthropic History : and the 
stupendous horrors of the Revolutionary Tribunal of Paris, with 
its 3000 victims — the Noyades of Nantes — the Mitraillades of 
Lyons — the proconsular massacres in all the great towns of 
France — are huddled together, and rather concealed than re- 
corded in these few vague and unintelligible words — ^ Death 
became the only rule of governing, and the Republic teas delivered 
over to daily and systematic executions d to which the impartial 
historian takes care to append a gentle hint that, for whatever 
mischief was done, the suficrers themselves were really the guilty 
parties by the resistance with which the Revolution had been 
originally met: all that followed, he thinks, was natural — inevit- 
able : and if we were to push this philosopher’s reasoning to its 
obvious conclusion, we should find that poor Louis XVI. was 
guilty not only of his own murder, but of cutting off the heads of 
the thousands of all ranks and parties that followed him to the 
scaffold. We shall see by and bye that M. Thiers’ ‘History* 
is also composed on exactly the same absurd and mischievous 
principles. 

We are not reviewing M. Mignet— though we confess we 
ought to have done so long ago ; but all the French biographers 
and critics admit that he and M. Thiers were so identified in 
principle, and so evidently ^fingers of the same hand, that 
we could not overlook the connexion and mutual elucidation 
of their Histories — coming from the same ^atelier' — at the, same 
period of time — under the same patronage — ^and, as we think the 
result shows, for the same ultio^ate purpose. Besides, we wer^ 
not sorry to have an opporiunity of expressing, however late and 
however cursorily, our very unfavourable opinion of Mignet's 
work;-*for, bis sJMeion style apd inethod have obtained^ for 
a kind of ^nW./aae reputation ^accuracy and impartiality which 
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he assuredly does not deserve. An ordinary reader may some- 
times suspect that M. Thiers is too brilliant to be trusted^ while 
Mignet seems too dry to be doubted ; whereas, in truth, they are, 
though by different processes, equally deceptive. Thiers’ portrait 
flatters the Revolution by altering the details — Mignet’s coarser 
and colourless hand falsifies the outline. 

Here, in strict chronological order, we should pursue our 
observations on M. Thiers’ first History ; hut it will be more 
convenient, we think, to complete our slight sketch of his life 
before we proceed to any detailed examination of his work. 

We have said that his articles in the Constitutionnel had given 
him a political position; and his ' History,* written in the sense of 
the prevailing public opinion, and hardly less a measure of oppo- 
sition than his newspaper articles — which it resembled in many 
respects — obtained him, at least with his own party, which was 
still stronger in the literary than the political world, a more deter- 
mined and permanent reputation. But still the wished-for revo- 
lution did not arrive : the respectable and not unpopular ministry 
of M. de Martignac seemed even to adjourn any immediate pro- 
bability of it ; and the activity and ambition of M. Thiers seem 
to have become somewhat impatient of the fruitless conflict he 
was engaged in. ‘He began,’ says M. Sainte-Beuve, ‘to con- 
template a “General History.’” — He does not say of what; 
but adds, ‘ that for this new object M. Thiers thought it necessary 
to j)repare himself by a diligent study of the higher sciences.’ 

‘ Those who have had the pleasure of a long acquaintance with 
M. Thiers remember — not without charm — this, as I may call it, 
scientijfic phase of M. Thiers’ life. He studies Laplace, Lagrange — 
studies them pew m awe?— smitten with the love of the higher calctds^ 
and mahing them. He traces meridians {des meridiem) at his window, 
and arrives in the evening at a party of friends, reciting, with an accent 
of enthusiasm, those noble and simple last words of the SysCeme de 
la Nature — “ Let us preserve, nay, carefhlly augment, the storehouse 
of these high pursuits, the delights {ddices) of thinking beings.” ’ — 
lb. 236. 

Whatever doubts this high-flown passage may excite as to the 
scientific acquirements of either M. Sainte-Beuve or M. Thiers, 
it would be uncivil to doubt the facts: we, therefore, must believe 
that M. Thiers actually makes his calculations ‘pen in hand;’ 
and that he has accomplished that heretofore undiscovered pro- 
blem of finding more than one meridian for the same window. 
The meridian of a window every schoolboy can find with two pins 
^nd a gleam of sunshine. 

About the time that M. Thiers was thus in his ^ scimtific phased 
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it happened that M. Hyde de Neuville, the Minister of Marine, 
was preparing^ a voyagfe of discovery under Captain Laplace. 
The scheme attracted M. Thiers’ active and inquisitive propen- 
sities : he asked^ says M. Sainte*Beuve> and[ obtained>the consent 
of the minister and the commandant to his joining the expedition ; 
and M. Hyde de Neuville evbn proposed to him the office of 
historian {r6dad:eur) of the voyage. All was arranged : M. Thiers 
had taken leave of his friends, and was on the point of embark- 
ing, when the Martignac ministry was overthrown, and, on the 
accession of M. de Polignac, M. Thiers sagaciously foresaw the 
approach of a political tempest, in which he should be more in his 
element than in the storms of the ocean. He unpacked his trunks, 
and resumed his pen. This story has been doubted ; but it 
affords his panegyrist an occasion to remind us of Oliver Cromwell 
about to sail for New England> when turned back by a proclama- 
tion of the royalty that he was destined to overthrow. M. Sainte- 
Beuve candidly adds, that he does not compare M. Thiers to 
Oliver Cromwell ; though ' bon gri^ mal grd, ce souvenir saut tout 
d'abord a V esprit' By one of those turns of fortune which revo- 
lutions only can produce, and the hope of which has been the 
chief incentive of all the revolutions of France, M. Thiers, as 
Minister, gave Captain Laplace a complimentary dinner on his 
return from this expedition, which M. Thiers had so narrowly 
and for himself so luckily escaped. 

But M. Thiers* revived zeal, and the importance of the crisis, 
now required another and more vehement organ than the mea- 
sured, and somewhat monotonous essayism of the Constitutionnel ; 
and with funds supplied from the same source as ail the other ex- 
penses of this opposition, ‘ ies sommites Jinancieres de la GaucJte, 
— that is, M . Lafilte — he, with his old friend Mignet, and a younger 
and more dashing one, Armand Carrel, founded the National. 
The principles and character of Carrel reflect some light on those 
of his associate. Educated in the Royal Military School of 
St. Cyr, he was remarked for his early turbulence. In 1819 he 
joined the army as a sub-lieutenant,, and being in garrison at 
Befort, became involved in the military conspiracy of 182*2, in 
which Lafayette and the comitd directear of Paris were so 
seriousfly implicated. On this occasion Carrel withdrew or was 
removed from the army ; and on the French invasion of Spain he 
joined the Spanish insurgents, and served under Mina against his 
own countrymen. Being taken prisoner in the course of this 
affair, he was tried and twice condemned to death, but the sen- 
tences were successively set aside for technical irregularities ; and 
on a third trial, as % usual in such cases, indulgence in^ailed, 
and he was acquitted. He then came to Paris, and fell into the 
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' same cohrse of literature^ and, we suppose, under the same pa- 
tronai^e, as Thiers and Mignet. He was a regular contributor to 
the Constitutionnelt and published abridgments of the histories 
of Scotland and Modern Greece ; and in more direct furtherance 
of the grand conspiracy, a history of the counter-revolution in 
England under Charles IL and James II, This work was sup- 
pressed by tlie Government, and we have never seen it ; but we 
presume it was an amplification of the heails of our preceding 
synopsis. Wlien the July revolution removed Thiers and Mignet 
to ministerial office, Carrel was rewarded, more obscurely and 
scantily, with a secret mission into Belgium, and was subsequently 
offered a prefecture. These, we believe, seemed to him an inade- 
(juatc recompense, sind he continued in the chief direction of the 
National, in which he showed not a little mortification and 
depity at tiic inconsistency and ingratitude of the Citizen Monarchy; 
and in 1 838 was killed in a half personal, half journalist duel 
by M. Emile (lirardin, who had just started La Pressc, at 
half the usual price of its contemporaries. 

The earlier days of the National, to which we must return, 
were brilliant and successful. M. Thiers* conception of his sub- 
ject and object — the principle, so to call it, of his warfare — was as 
sagacious as its execution was bold and able. It was to paralyze 
the Government, and push it eventually to its own destruction, by 
affecting to lay down as the inexorable and only rule for the con- 
duct of affairs — * the Charter — the whole Charter, and nothing hut 
the Charter;* to employ against the Government every power and 
means that were not expressly forbidden in the Charter, and to 
deny them every power and means of resistance that were not 
specially recognized. ‘Confine,* said M. Thiers, ‘these Bour- 
bons within the four walls of the Charter : shut the doors, stop 
the chimnies, and we shall soon force them to jump out of the 
windows.* This was logical ; it was bringing to practical proof 
Mr. Burke's philosophical objections to pen and ink constitu- 
tions, whose theories can never provide for the incalculable 
contingencies of human affairs; but it is equally applicable to 
the Charter of Louis-Philippe, or any other extemporized paper 
constitution, as to that of Louis XVI II. ; and it is, in fact, the 
best excuse that can be made for Charles X. and his ministers ; 
for it is an admission on the part of M. Thiers that government, 
under such a formula as ‘ nothing but the Charter,^ was imprac- 
ticable. So M. Thiers himself found it when he became, under 
the revised Charter, Louis- Philippe’s minister. The mitraille of 
St. Mery, the massacre of the Kue Transnonain, and the laws of 
September, were no more than successful imitations of what 
Charles X. had been driven to attempt, though he bad neither 
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the heart. beail« nor <band to exectita* We bare «ier«r changed 
our opimon on the extreme rashneis aiid«foIl]f<-<K*th 0 fboli-hardtiiess 
alternating with laint*hearted]ieB»«--of the Polignac^Govemment; 
but the best excuse we can find ibr it is the sagaoious princi]^ 
on which M. Thiers conducted, as journalist, the opposition of the 
National, and the energetic measures bv which he subseqiiently. 
as minister, quelled the insurrectiona of his former friends, asso* 
ciates. and admirers. M. Thiers is the best apologist for M. dc 
Polignac. We are sorry for the sake of M. de Polignac that the 
authority of his antagonist and imitator is of so little value. 

The National had a large share in preparing men’s minds for a 
change ; but on the appearance of the Ordoimances M. Thiers had 
a more immediate and personal part in deciding the new Revolu- 
tion. The Ordonnanccs on their first appearance produced little 
efTeetj and would probably not have occasioned an insurrection, but 
that the editors of the newspapers whose presses were next inorn- 
ing seized were convoked at the office of tlie National, where they 
agreed to and signed the celebrated protest drawn up by M. 
Thiers, which was immediately printed and published all over 
Paris, and which became the immediate signal for revolt. Then 
came the Three Days-— during which, as in the beginning of the 
Revolution, the woiking hands showed so much courage in the 
sticets. and their instigators so much doubt and hesitation— not 
to say personal weakness — in their councils. M. Thiers himself, 
though he had liad the courage to set fire to the train, did not 
wait for the explosion. We should have expected from bis temper, 
his energy, and the peculiar taste which he professes for military 
affairs, to have seen him prominent in the conflict which he had 
taken so forward a jmrt in exciting. But no ! — Immediately after 
signing the protest he retired to Montmorency, a village a few 
miles from Paris, and did not reappear till early on the morning 
of the 30th. when the victory had been won, and when Deputies 
and Journalists were seen hastening from their respective retreats 
to divide the spoil. This part of M. Thiers’ history no longer re- 
minds M. Sainte-Beuve*of Oliver Cromwell, and he jumps hpieds 
joints over the Three Great Days — with a dexterity worthy of the 
historical school ^bich he eulogises: — 

conduct in these critical and decisive moments, fmm 
tlidORIrfoihedlst July, may be comprised in two fiicts— he contri- 
buted more than any one to the opemng act— the protest— and as nmh 
as any one to the clasjng (me/— ii. 

* * Oui; aprSiUeuz ans de i^ie. Louif^Pbilippe^a d^cliirS la 
fbstemeni qOe Charles 3t., k bien phii manifeitemeiit encore^ ekr il Ta a^chiil apr^ la 
rSvolutioD. aprii ritltmduetioii CM la Chorte de disposkioiis destineesS^priVMdr ^ 
pareillesvioljtioiit.*— iiTee. dir 1830. p. 181. J 
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This mode of covering M. Thiers’ retreat during the three 
days- by 'comprising his conduct in two facts’ which occurred, 
one before and the other after them, is admirable, and we are 
inclined to exclaim ' C*est du Mignet tout purl* In regular 
war it would be very presumptuous and foolish for a civilian, 
accidentally present, to intrude his co-operation — and even 
in his History, M. Thiers would have escaped some strange 
blunders if he had been less confident in his own military skill 
— but in such a conflict as that of the Three Days, and under his 
very peculiar circumstances, M. Thiers’ absence from a resistance 
which he had so directly instigated, reminds us, involuntarily, of 
the ' relicM non bene parmuld ’ of another little Epicurean — for 
whom, however, it may be said that he never professed to be a 
Brutus, nor ventured to criticise the campaigns of Caesar. This 
circumstance is rendered the more piquant, by M. Thiers* own 
observations on * Robespierre's having — during the three days that 
followed the insurrection of the 10th of August — stood aside (reste 
a Vecart) till the revolution bad been accomplished ; and then 
coming forwjird to claim the merit and recompense of the victory, 
of which he had been the trumpeter, not the soldier’ (iii, 13). 
This is certainly a curious coincidence : — M. Thiers little thought 
that he was anticipating his own history under the name of Ro- 
bespierre I 

We do not, however, on a calm consideration of the whole case, 
attribute M, Thiers’ disappearance to a want of physical courage 
— neither his countrymen in general, nor those of that particular 
part of it to which he belongs, have ever been deficient in personal 
bravery, and M. Thiers in some subsequent cmeutes, in which he 
happened to be personally exposed, showed sufficient firmness. 
We attribute it rather to political prudence — a ramification of 
the same system which induced the Duke of Orleans to hide 
himself, at tlie same period, in a summer-house of his park. 
There were, in our view, three parties to the July movement. 
First, the Republicans and the mob, who thought of nothing but 
the overthrow of the existing authority': — these took the field 
thoughtlessly, instinctively, and boldly. Secondly, the Constitu- 
tional Conservatives — at .the head of whom were the Duke de 
Broglie and M. Gujzot, and, with a shade more of democracy, 
Casimir Perier ; — ^their wishes did not go beyond a chd^^e of mi- 
nistry, or perhaps j by way of guarantee, an abdication in favour of 
the Duke of Bordeaux : — they regretted the insurrectioii, or et 
least its extent and violence, and to the last possible moment 
would have gladly compromised the dispute. Thirdly, LalEltfe 
and his satellites, Thiers, &c., who may called the Orleanists, 
— who had prepared the mischief, ami assembled^ bribed, 
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and intoxicated the populace^ but, doubtful both of their cause 
and of their candidate, kept aloof, watching events and waiting 
their opportunity. It seems to us that they were playing the 
same game as the Orleanists of the first Revolution. They 
had calculated on just so much commotion as should intimi- 
date the King into a transfer of the crown to thp Duke of 
Orleans, and were surprised and alarmed to find that the popu- 
lace, victorious beyond calculation or expectation, was not very 
ready to devolve the sovereign power, of which it had — to the 
tune of ' a has hs Bourbons * — possessed itself, upon the first 
Prince of the Bourbon blood. Our reviews of the works of 
Sarrans, Mazas, Rerard, and Bonnellier* have informed our 
readers of the difficulty that M . Lafitto eventually found in ac- 
complishing his object ; and it may have been, and probably was, 
this uncertainty that determined M. Thiers* triduan retreat into 
the valley of Montmorency. Fortunately, however, for France 
and the world, a strange combination of accident, common sense, 
and homs-pocus, placed Louis- Philippe on the throne of those 
whom, even yet, he dares not to call his ancestors; and after 
some ministerial experiments at a more comprehensive admini- 
stration, M. Lafitte was declared first minister with a cabinet 
of his democratic friends. M. Thiers had already been admitted 
into the Conseil d*Etat and the Legion of Honour, and now 
became tinder Secretary of State for the Finance Department- 
while his Pylades, M. Mignct — 

‘ after the remarkable days that overthrew the Restoration, received the 
rewards to which his enlightened liberalism— his talents and his pa- 
triotism justly entitle him : — He is a Counsellor of State extraordinary — 
Director of the Archives of the Foreign Department — and decorated with 
the Star of the Legion of Honour.’ — Biog, des Contemp,^ tit, Mignet. 
— He has been since elected Secretary of the French Academy, 
and though we never can admit him to rank as an honest, or even 
plausible historian, and though we have no great confidence in 
his scope of intellect, we learn that he executes his academical 
office with respectability and general approbation. 

Of M. Thiers’ brilliant career we shall say no more than is 
necessary to our view of his literary character. He was imme- 
diately elected to the Chamber by his native Department, the 
Bouches du Rhone — but his first speeches were not successful. 
His appearance was mean, and his voice disagreeable ; and the 
tone and temper of his harangues seemed, says one of his bio- 
gratphers, * copied from the Convention : — the violence of his 
doctrine frightened the moderate; the bombast of his style 
offended eveiybody/ He, however, soon discovered this donme 

* Quarterly Review, Sorrana^ vol. zlviii. p. 523 5 Mazas, vol. xlix. p. 464 Berard, 
vol* lii. p. 262; Bonnelier, voL Iv. p. 416. 
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error, and began to moderate his opinions and improve his rhe- 
toric. When, after a four months’ ministry, M. Lahtte was 
dismissed by the wise, and indeed necessary, ingratitude of Louis- 
Philippe, M. Thiers was subjected to much obloquy for not 
following his friend and patron into opposition : instead of which 
he took occasion to express his strong dissent from his former 
associates, and to applaud the prudential policy of Casimir Perier. 
With an equal share of sagacity and versatility, he knew, as well 
as the Roman patriot, that 

* There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune; ’ 


and he turned his knowledge to better account than poor Brutus, 
by throwing himself boldly into the inviting current of royal 
favour. It was, we think, on the question of the hereditary 
peerage that he first distinguished himself as an orator: — he took, 
contrary to all expectation, and in opposition to the whole course 
of his life, the aristocratic side, and made a speech of mingled 
argument and eloquence that at once established his character as 
a speaker, and opened to him immediately the Cabinet, and even- 
tually, twice over, the Presidency of the Council. As a minister, 
wc have already stated that he was now as vigorous and decided 
in suppressing incendiary articles in the press and incendiary 
movements in the streets, as he had been while a journalist zealous 
in provoking them ; and he showed on all occasions a flexibility 
of principle, a levity of personal conduct, a contempt for political 
a)nsistency, with a firmness of purpose and a power of debate, 
which created more of wonder than respect, more connetion of his 
talents than confidence in his principles or esteem for his cha- 
racter. lie proposed, for instance, severe laws against unautho- 
rized assemblages ; and resisted with great pertinacity the amnesty 
for political offences ; towards both of which the author of the 
meeting and protest of the journalists on the 26th of July might 
have been expected to show some sympathy. He was close to 
Louis- Philippe at the Ficschi attentat, and, elevated perhaps by 
the noble example of the King; showed on that occasion no de- 
ficiency in personal courage he defended with more than his 
usual zeal and ability the unconstitutional and rigorous but 
necessary laws of September ; and signalised himself in forwarding 
the erection of the sixteen exaggerated Bastilles, which replace on 
the whole circumference of Paris the single and inoffensive bug- 


bear whose capture and destruction he so triumphantly celebrates. 
H is constant expression while minister used to be, ' Nous sommes 
h ministere.de la r6sista7ice,* that is, in opposition to the movement 
par|^, of which he had been the chief trumpeter. 

We must for a moment interrupt our political narrative to stale 
that a year or two after bis appointment as Minister of the In- 
terior, 
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terior^ M. Thiers was elected into the French Academy: — This, 
however — considering’ that the earlier portion of his History had 
been ten years published, and its conclusion about eight, and 
seeing that in the mean lime such men as Pougerville and 
Viennet, Jay and Tissot had been elected — looks as if the compli- 
ment had been paid rather to the minister than the historian-— 
though it is no very high compliment to M. Thiers to admit that 
there were not many of the forty who had greater claims to that 
literary distinction. We do not believe that it was ever more true 
than at the time of M. Thiers* election, that they were * quarante 
qui avaient de V esprit comma quaire^ 

But while M. Tiiiers was thus ready to advocate, adopt, and 
enforce a severely repressive and even despotic system of in- 
ternal administration, he was not insensible to the decline of 
his popularity, and endeavoured to retrieve it by the aggressive 
violence of his foreign policy, and by not only pandering to, but 
actively exciting the worst passions and prejudices of the French 
people. As the surest mode of regaining the favour of the 
movement party, he endeavoured to revive the revolutionary fever 
of hostility to England; and was in 1840, as all must remember, 
on the point of indulging the Jacobins and Buonapartists with a 
new ^rugglc against the ^ perjide Albion,^ War, in short, a revo- 
lutionary war, is now the programme or principle of M. Thiers:— 
so says a writer whom that very design has evidently propitiated — 
‘ That is the predominant idea of M. Thiers — the great object to which 
all his political alliances and all his parliamentary policy arc now sub- 
ordinate. “ There must be,” he lately said, “ another twenty years* 
war in Europe before it can be settled on its true basis, and 1 hope that 
I shall live to make at least half of it,^* When that time comes, wc 
shall probably sec that he again will be found the man of the crisis.’— 
GaL des Horn. Ulus*, p* 40. 

In adopting and pursuing this course, M. Thiers was probably 
influenced by a combination of motives : — first, his natural inclina- 
tions, we cannot call them principles, are re volutionary — secondly, 
he was the more inclined to take this line because his rival, M. 
Guizot, had adopted, with all the firmness and consistency of his 
pure, amiable, and honourable character, the conservative and 
peaceful line of policy for France and for Europe — and* thirdly, 
because, foreseeing that he could not long ^ run with the hare and 
hold with the hound,’ he was, in prudent anticipation of a differ- 
ence with the King, preparing the elements of a reunion with the 
popular and agitating party. His previsions were accomplished ; 
he has ceased to be the King’s minister, and has now, wc believe, 
pretty well regained — not the confidence — no one has aiiything 
like confidence in him — but the co-operation of the party which 
he had not only abandoned, but for a season persecuted.^ 

We 
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Wc said wc should only deal with M . Thiers* political life as 
it affected his authorship ; and some of our readers who have not 
minutely watched M. Thiers* proceedings and publications^ may 
ask what then all this detail has to do with Lis Histories ? We 
answer^ a great deal — eveiy^thing: — the fruit of his involuntary 
leisure has been the ‘ History of the Consulate,* and we are con- 
vinced that — as his first History was written in a spirit of hostility 
to the elder Bourbons, with some peradventure indistinct view to 
the introduction of the Duke of Orleans — so this second History is 
written, not in fact from any love of Buonaparte’s principles or 
memory, but to electrify France with a galvanic exhibition of his 
false glory — to collect round M. Thiers fill the old malcontents and 
all the young enthusiasts, and, renouncing Louis- Philippe as quasi- 
legitimate y to amalgamate — in opposition to him M. Guizot and 
the Conservative party throughout Europe — all the various dis- 
contents and ambitions that may choose to adopt the recollections 
of either the Republic or the Empire as their stalking-horse of 
•faction. The History of the Consulate is therefore still more 
decidedly a party inana?uvre than the History of the Revo- 
lution; — and we do not believe that there is in Europe any 
politician or any man of letters at all acquainted with public 
affairs, who regards either of these bulky yet flimsy works m any 
other light than as — what Lord Brougham is said to have%ittily 
and truly ciillcd them — ^pamphlets monstres.^ 

Having thus stated wiiat we believe to be the real motives and 
objects of these publications and their author, we shall now com- 
mence our examination of them in the historical character they 
assume ; and our readers will see, as we proceed, that the details 
fully confirm the impression of inaccuracy, partiality, and im- 
posture, which their general aspect and the peculiar circumstances 
under which they were written originally produced. 

Of a work so voluminous as ^the History of the Revolution,* 
and of which, we repeat, every line betrays a fraudulent spirit, 
and every page some perversion of fact — which, by the employment 
of petty artifice and by the accumulation of discoloured details, 
has arrived at the dignity of being the most monstrous system of 
deception that, we believe, the annals of literature can exhibit — 
of such a work we say, it is obviously impossible that the limits 
of a review can afford any sufficient exposure, or anything like a 
pedetentous refutation : — a lie is conveyed by a word, or even by 
the omission of a word, which it would take pages to disprove ; 
or it may be spreiid over an extensive surface like a varnish, which 
it would be endless to endeavour to pick off bit by bit : — ^and yet 
we feel it to be absolutely necessary that we should support our 
heavy charge against M. Thiers by distinct evidence, which may, 
as far as it goes, wash off the foul matter like a solvent, and satisfy 
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our readers that it would have the same effect if applied to the 
parts to which we have not room to extend it. Had we time 
and space in any proportion to the abundance of our materials^ 
the task would be easy enough — ^the proofs overflow \ our only 
difficulty is the embarrae du choix ; and the danger, on the one hand, 
of prolixity and tediou^e^s — or, on the other, of being charged 
with the blunder of the Greek Pedant in producing a brick or 
two as a specimen of his house. We shall endeavour to avoid 
these opposite dangers^ and yet to do substantial justice to the 
case, by taking — we cannot call it choosing — for special exami-* 
nation some of those events and passages, whose transcendent 
prominence and importance would naturally require and excite 
M . Thiers’ best diligence and highest talents, and which every 
reader will allow to be the most obvious, and, to the historian, 
the most favourable, tests that could have been adopted; and 
at least above all sus])icion of being, by us, invidiously selected. 

Before we enter into details, we must, in order that our readers 
may understand their import and effect, apprise them generally 
of the tactics by which M. Thiers conducts his narrative. He 
was well aware that former Jacobin writers had defeated their 
own purpose by their blind violence and incredible calumnies. 
Many recent publications, and a calmer retrospect of all the facts, 
had conciliated public opinion towards Louis XVI. and the still 
more slandered Queen^ and had dissipated the monstrous delu- 
sions under which these innocent, and now lamented victims, bad 
been dethroned and murdered. M. Thiers* own sagacity and, at 
all events, the prudence of the bookseller for whom the goods 
were originally manufactured, probably saw that though Ca ira 
and the Carmagnole might still make a riot in the streets, they 
would not, in the year 1823 , sell a book in ten volumes octavo. 
Men’s minds had gradually recovered — under the severe though 
opposite disciplines of the Republic and the Empdre — from revolu- 
tionary delusions, and were shocked at revolutionary recollections ; 
and it was clear that a revival of revolutionary principles could be 
neither politically nor commercially successful, unless accompanied 
and recommended by soitie profession and appearance of candour 
and justice. This idea, however, was more wise in the concep- 
tion than easy in the execution \ for, in truth, the whole Revolu- 
tion was, from beginning to end, such a mass of fraud, tyranny, 
cruelty, and terror y that anything like real candour or substantial 
justice was quite incompatible with the apologetical design. 
M. Thiers* principles, temper, and time of life made the mask of 
moderation peculiarly awkward and irksome to him ; — and accord- 
ingly nothing can be more flimsy, and indeed insulting to common 
sense and common honesty, than his pretence of iiraartiality and 
fair dealing. If he states anything favourable to the Royalist party, 
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he never fails to throw in some doubt of its truth, somesuspicion of 
its motive, or some counterbalancing merit in their opponents. On 
the other hand, uhen he is forced to describe some crime of the 
Revolutionists, it is in a mitigated and mighty charitable tone: 
the unhappy necessity is deplored, bu^ asserted ; its cause is 
traced back to those whose resistance produced it; and the 
Royalists arc everywhere implicated, by some strange legerde- 
main, in all the atrocities committed against themselves by their 
Jacobin persecutors. In short, during the whole course of the 
Revolution the Royalists never did any one thing that was unex- 
ccptionally right — nor the Revolutionists any one thing that was 
inexcusably wrong. 

This is the leading principle and fundamental theory of the 
whole work, as it was of M. Mignet*s — svgfjestio falsi — 8 np 2 )ressio 
vert. Of the mode in which he works it out, wc now proceed 
to give a few' prominent examples. 

Wc shall begin with his representations of the conduct of 
Louis XVI. and Miirie- Antoinette, Citizen Lgalite, and inci- 
dentally M. de la Fayette — the main and most important topics of 
his earlier volumes. He felt himself, as wc have stated, obliged, 
by the state of public opinion and the notorious evidence of facts, 
to admit — which he docs, however, like a reluctant and equivocating 
witness — the King’s benevolent disposition, good intentions, and 
when the Constitution was established, his constitutional and con- 
scientious execution of his duties; and he does something of the 
same sort of Lame and imperfect justice to the Queen.* This looks 
at first sight like a gleam of candour — but not at all — it is only a 
faux fity ant — a device to enable him with more venom and effect, 
and less risk of offence or of direct contradiction, to calumniate the 
victims whom he professes to absolve ; for while he seems to acquit 
them individually, he collects and repeats all the lies and libels of 
those dismal times, as against an imaginary ‘ Court.’ Now every 
man of common sense and common information must know that 
this phantom of a Court, as distinct from the King, is not only 
absurd in theory, hut contradicted by every kind of evidence. 
The poor King was not only scrupulously cautious to do nothing 
but in communication with his ministers, but in truth there was — 
at the period at which these calumnies about ‘ the perfidious 
machinations of the Court ’ were most rife* no such thing ns a 
Court — no persons of such a class as could furnish secret and 
irresponsible advisers, even had the King been bold enough to 
consult them. The first massacres in July, 1789, had driven into 
emigration most of the personal friends and favountes of both the 
King and Queen — the 5lh and 6th October, which led them 

* Who, it must not be Airgotteii in mcosiiTing M. TliierB* candour, was the aunt of 
Metric Louise and of the Dvthett of Orleans, 
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captives to the Tuileries^ completed their destitution, and there 
remained near their persons no one of any political weight or 
consequence who could have ventured to advise the King, much 
less — as M. Thiers sometimes asserts, and more frequently 'insi- 
nuates — to control and overbear him. This M. Thiers, with that 
inconsistency from which falsehood can never entirely guard itself, 
incidentally admits. As early as the close of 1789 he confesses 
the very fact we have just stated : 

* There was no longer any possibility of attempting any serious con- 
spiracy in favour of the King, since the aristocracy had been put to 
Jiight^ and the Court was encompassed by the Assembly — the people — 
and the national militia.* — i. 216. 

And yet #fter this confession he continues even more glibly than 
before his insinuations against the counter-revolutionary consju- 
racies of the Court. Here we have to observe on one of the vari- 
ations between M. Thiers' first and subsequent editions — small 
but significant. In his first edition (i. 200) M. Thiers had said that 
the aristocracy had been ^ chassec^ driven out by force — Q C u assku, 
viettre dehors par violence* — Dictionnaire de V Academic) — which 
was quite true ; but M . Thiers on reconsideration felt that this 
truth would have exculpated the Emigration, and he altered 
* chass^e * into * 4loignee* 

We have a striking and melancholy proof of how early the 
King was deprived of anything that could be called ' a Court,* 
even in the least invidious sense of the word ; — 

l^hrec days after the capture of the Bastille the King was 
advised to make his celebrated and humiliating visit to the Hotel 
dc Ville in Paris, in which the newly elected mayor. Badly, 
insulted him, even in the presentation of the keys of the city. 
He returned ‘ heart-broken’ to Versailles, whither M. de Bezen- 
val, General of the Swiss Guards, who had commanded the troops 
in the late crisis, but had now resigned his military command, 
follow^cd him, unbidden, and he has left us the following short 
but affecting statement of what he then witnessed at the Court of 
Versailles : — 

‘ The unhappy King on his return to Versailles found himself almost 
alone. For three whole days there was no one near him but M. dc 
Montmorin [one of the ministers] and me [w'ho had no official cha- 
racter]. Even his menial attendants waited upon him with disrespect- 
ful negligence, and 1 myself was a witness of this insolence.* — Mem. de 
Bezcnmly ii. 568. 

And so early and so entirely was the 'unhappy King* convinced 
of the perils of his own situation, and his total want of power to 
protect any one who was attached to him, that he forced M. (ie 
Bezenval to leave Versailles and to seek his safety in a hasty tretreat 

to 
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to his native country. Such was the Court which the pagfes of 
M. Thiers represent as being at this very time in formidable 
activity against the safety of Paris which was garrisoned by 60,000 
new-raised National Guards, and the liberties of France which was 
in a state of triumphant anarchy from Dunkirk to Marseilles. 

There is one great fact which, if M. Thiers had given himself 
the least trouble about either historical truth dr logical consistency, 
would have warned him, as it must convince all the rest of mankind, 
that his device of seeming to separate the innocent King from the 
guilty Court is, by the admission of his own idols, utterly futile. The 
King was for the very circumstances imputed by M. Thiers 

to the Court ! — and Messrs. Vergniaud and Guadet — ^ courageux 
nobles et illustrcs dtoyens* as M. Thiers delights to call^hein — and 
his Highness Citizen and Prince Cambaceres ' homme savant et 
sagey and Citizen and Count Carnot ' homme probe et eourageuxy 
and Citizen and Count Treilhard ' honnete homme rdunissant les 
lumieres a la probite,' and Letourneur ^ bon homme,' and Lare- 
veilliere Lepeaux ‘ le plus honnete et le meilleur des hommes' and 
so many others of M. Thiers* transcendent specimens of talents, 
probity, and justice, who all voted for the death of the King, 
made no such exculpatory distinction, and sent him to the scaffold 
as guilty of those imaginary crimes which M. Thiers — not now 
daring to produce against him personally, and yet reluctant to dis- 
avow, his ^ illustrious ’ regicides — imputes to the phantom Court. 

But may not the Queen be suspected of having favoured coun- 
ter-revolutionary intrigues, and might not she be aptly designated 
as the Co^irt, in contradistinction to the King ? This M. Thiers, 
though he does not venture directly to affirm — (for the reasons we 
have hinted) — often insinuates; but here again we have every 
kind of evidence that the Queen never separated herself from 
the determinations of the King, though she — a person of a 
higher spirit and, we believe, more scope of mind than her 
honest but hesitating helpmate — may sometimes have differed 
from his opinions, and in the confidence of their private in- 
tercourse have thought it to be, as it assuredly was, her 
duty to assist her King, her husband, and the father of her 
children — ^with her affectionate but sometimes probably unpalat- 
able, and sometimes perhaps adventurous, counsels. The testi- 
mony of two constitutional ministers, Dumouriez and Bertrand 
de Moleville, unquestionable on this point, as M . Thiers admits 
— and that of Madame Campan — ^not so authoritative, but as 
authentic, leave, as he professes, even in his mind no doubt of 
the Queen's sincere participation in the conciliatory and con- 
stitutional views of her husband. We ourselves have received 
from Dumouriez’s own mouth-^Dumouriez^ wboui> as the friend 
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and protector of Louis- Philippe^ and as the person wlio gave the 
impulse of victory to the revolutionary army, it suits M. Thiers 
to extol, and who was really a most able and, in his most difficult 
circumstances, an honest, well-intentioned man — Duinouriez, we 
say, affirmed to us, in many frank and confidential conversations 
on the subject of the Revolution, his absolute knowledge and con- 
viction (and no man could be a better judge) of the sincerity and 
good faith of the King, of the entire concurrence of the Queen 
in his constitutional views, and the utter falsehood and nonsense of 
all the imputations of the secret and interior Court and the ima- 
ginary ' conspiracies against the people * with which the agitations 
of Paris were at the moment excited and fed. 

The Feuillants^ or Constitutional party — Lafayette, Lametb, 
&c. — wished, says M. Thiers, — 

^ to save the King without altering the Constitution. Their means were 
feeble. In the first place, the Court that they wished to save would not 
be saved by them. The Queen, who readily gave her confidence to 
Barnave [a reclaimed Jacobin, now a Constitutionalist], had always taken 
the greatest precautions in seeing him, and never received him but in 
secret. The Emigrants and the Court would never have forgiven her 
for even seeing a Constitutionalist. They in fact advised her not to treat 
with them, and rather to prefer the Jacobins/ &c. — vol. i. p. 296. 

Here then wc have a Court in contradistinction not only to the 
King, but the Queen also — a Court that, in league with the £mi^ 
grants, never would forgive the Queen for even seeing the Consti- 
tutionalists ; and for this extraordinary statement, M. Thiers 
refers us, in a marginal note, to the authority of Madame Campan. 
We turned to the passage with eagerness : we supposed that at 
last we were about to learn who and what this mysterious Court 
could be, that thus, in comert with the Emigrants^ overawed the 
constitutional dispositions of the Queen. 'We found in Madame 
Campan no mention of — not the slightest allusion to, the Courts 
nor anything like it. She speaks of the Emigrants alone, and 
does not say that they advised the Queen, or that the Queen 
listened (as M. Thiers himself admits she did not) to their advice. 
What Madame Cam])an does say is simply that — 

* the Emigrants showed [faisaient entrevoir"] great apprehensions of any 
approaches towards the Constitutional party, which they described as 
existing only in idea, and having no longer the means of repairing the 
mischief they had done; they would have preferred the Jacobins,’ &c. — 
Mhn, de Campan, vol. ii. p. 194. 

Not a word about the Court — ^and the opinion concerning the 
Feuillant party thus attributed to the Emigrants is precisely that 
which M. Thiers himself had just before pronounced, 'that their 
means were top feeible ; md which he reiterates immediately after 
' . 1 ♦ in 
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in almost the same words, * Xhc feebleness of their means of making 
head against the Revolutionists* (ibid.). 

The sequel of this affair is such an additional specimen of 
bad faith and self-contradiction that it ought not to be suppressed. 
The King having accepted a ministry from this Feuillant 
party, Lafayette came forWrd to support his friends now in 
office by writing a kind of dictatorial manifesto to the Assembly, 
in which* he denounced the proceedings and objects of the 
Jacobins. Of this celebrated, foolish^ and, as it turned out, un- 
fortunate letter, M. Thiers gives large extracts; but by a t^etty 
trick habitual to him, and indeed to all falsifiers, he chooses to 
suppress the date both of time and place — circumstances essential 
to any letter, but on which, in respect to this letter, everything 
turned. It was dated ‘ \&th June, 1792, from the intrenched 
camp at Maxibcngef and the indignation it produced in the 
Assembly arose on two main points: — in the first place, it was 
most unconstitutional and dangerous that a General at the head 
of an army should presume to lecture the National Assembly — 
and, secondly— on which ground indeed they affected to treat 
it as a forgery — though dated at Maubeuge on the K)th, it began 
by alluding to the resignation of Dumouriez, which had happened 
in Paris only that same day — the 16th. These two egregious 
blunders of his hero, Lafayette, M. Thiers thinks that he in some 
degree veils by suppressing the dates. But he had also another 
object — still more fraudulent. The letter was dated the 16th ; 
read in the Assembly on the 18th — on the 19th it occasioned the 
greatest agitation in Paris, and it became the pretext of the 
infamous Girondin attack on the T uilerics of the following day, 
the celebrated 20M of June. It was necessary to M. Thiers’ 
system of calumny to implicate in some way the King and Queen 
in these ill-managed proceedings of Lafayette and their lament- 
able consequences, and he thus goes about it : — 

‘ The Feuillants got about Lafayette, and concerted with him the 
draft of a letter to the Assembly. His friends were divided on this sub- 
ject — some excited, others dissuaded. But he, only thinking of how to 
serve the King to whom he had sworn fidelity, wrote the letter, and 
braved all the dangers which were about to threaten his life.’ — ii. 124. 
Now there is nothing in M. Thiers’ relation to explain that all 
this might not have happened at Paris — though we know aliunde 
that whoever got about (entourat) Lafayette, must have been at 
Maubeuge; and then M, Thiers reaches the real object of all this 
manceuvering • 

‘ The King and the Queen (though resolved not to avail themselves of 
his services) allowed him to write the letter, because they were delighted 
to see the friends of liberty ai variance^^Ib. * . , , 
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Thus creating an impression th&t the King and Queen were in 
personal communication with Lafayette, and encouraged him to 
write the letter — ^not expecting or intending that it should do any 
good — but with the perfidious design of injuring their gallant 
defender and rendering him suspicious and odious to the friends 
of liberty. And the better to carry on this fraud, M. Thiers 
makes another remarkable suppression. The King* was so far 
from having had any share in tins letter to the Assembly, that 
Lafayette thought it necessary to send his Majesty a copy of it in 
a private letter, which Bertrand dc Moleville has preserved, but 
which M. Thiers totally suppresses — ^and for two reasons — first, 
because it disproves any treacherous intrigue on the part of the 
King as to the first letter ; and also, because it bears testimony to 
the honest and constitutional dispositions of hit Majesty. 

Even while forced in all substantial cases to admit tiic King's 
personal sincerity, he takes the opportunity of every obscure or 
doubtful incident to insinuate a suspicion of perfidy — and some- 
times draws this ingenious conclusion from facts that should have 
had a quite contrary effect. For instance — towards the close of 
1 78y, he says that 

^ the King would not recall his Gardes-du-corps, who had been removed 
on the 5th and 6th of October, and preferred to intrust himself to the 
National Guard, with whom he considered himself safe.* 

What could be more prudent or more natural ? If the King 
had been so rash and so unfeeling as to bring forward again those 
poor Gardes-du- corps, so lately the victims of |K>pular fury, what 
charges of conspiracy and perfidy would not the revolutionists of 
the time have raised, and M. Thiers reiterated? — A new mas- 
sacre must have been the inevitable result. But * the King con- 
fided himself to the National Guards ’ — the soldiers of the people. 
Has M. I'hicrs no expression of approbation for that conciliatory 
sacrifice of the royal feeling ? Quite the contrary : he proceeds 
to throw over the King's humane reluctance to expose the Gardes- 
du-corps to fresh danger and his confidence in the National 
Guard, the most odious discolour: — 

* His design was to appear a prisoner. The Municipality of Paris 
defeated this miserable trick {trap petite f use) by begging King to 
recall his Gardes-du-corps — which lie still refused, under idle pretexts^ 
and through the medium of the Queen,* 

To appear a prisoner f Alas I who but M. Thiers ever doubted 
that ever since the 5th of October he was one? The fear of a new 
massacre of the Gardes-du-corps is called a * miserable trick ' and an 
' idle pretext,* on no other authority than because M. Lafayette saw 
one of those gentlemen walking in the Palais Royal in uniforiii ; 
as if (supposing that smhll fact to be true, which we entirely dU-* 

believe) 
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believe) a single person venturing to wear an old uniform proved 
that the whole body-guard would have been allowed to resume the 
custody of the King, and deprive the National Guards of the posts 
which they had usurped amidst the butchery of the 6th of Octo- 
ber ! But cannot M. Thiers imagine that, besides these cogent 
reasons, th(^King might have a constitutional reluctance to ac- 
knowledge the humiliating authority that M. Lafayette and the 
Municipality of Paris thus assumed to exercise over his household ? 
And then, that the Queen might, as usual, be implicated in 
this perfidy, it is said that the King employed her — a laquelle 
ON [we suppose the Court] conjiait les commissions difficiles — as 
the medium of his communications ; when in truth it appears, 
even by M. Thiers^ own explanatory note, that M. de la Fayette 
had made the proposition to the Queen, and of course received 
llie answer through the medium that /w, and not the King, had 
chosen. And, finally, after thus making this a direct and personal 
charge against the King and Queen, he falls back upon his 
old device of secret and anonymous advisers, and tells us that 
the King and Queen would have accepted the proposition, but 
that ' On Icur Jit refuscry &c. There assuredly needed no 
adviser to enable any person of the most ordinary understanding 
to see that such a proposition could have had no other prospect 
than that of a new and general massacre, and an earlier and more 
comj)lete overthrow of the monarchy. M, Thiers, in thus attempt- 
ing to calumniate the King and Queen, has in truth produced 
against his friend and patron Lafayette one of the heaviest charges, 
either of deplorable folly or detestable treachery, that ever yet had 
been made against him. 

Another case bearing on nearly the same points affords an in- 
stance of still more flagitious falsehood ; — 

‘ On the 18th of April [1791],’ says M. Thiers, ‘the King attempted 
to pay a visit to St. Cloud. It was immediately reported that, being 
unwilling to employ a priest who had taken the oath [to the new con- 
stitution of the clergy], he had determined to absent himself during 
Easter week. Others declared that he designed to make his escape. 
The people assembled in crowds and stopped his horses* Lafayette 
liastened to his rescue, entreated the King to remain in his carriage, and 
assured him that he was about to open a passage for his departure. The 
King, however, according to his old policy of not appearing free, got 
out of the carriage, and would not permit him to make the attempt.’ 

Now the fact is, that Lafayette did make the attempt, and 
totally failed. ' The very soldiers he had brought to protect the 
King s passage/ says Bertrand dc Moleville, ‘ turned against him.’ 
He did in fact all that he could do, but his efforts only proved 
his own want of power : the feeble voice of the popular General 
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was drowned in the vociferations of the mob; Snd although 
M . de Lafayette offered, if the King should persist in going, to 
endeavour to force a passage at the risk of his life, the King 
declined a conflict of which he and his wife and children — whose 
presence M. T'hiers fraudulently conceab-^would no doubt have 
been the first victims, and — after having been an hour xmd a half 
in the carriage, exposed to the grossest insults, ribaldry, and 
menaces of the populace — ^was at length forced to alight. And 
instead of this being a dishonest trick of the King’s — as M. Thiers 
insinuates — he went next day in state to the National Assembly 
and complained of the outrage in these words : — 

‘ Gentlemen — You are informed of the opposition given yesterday to 
my departure from St. Cloud. I was unwilling to overcome it by force, 
because 1 feared to occasion acts of severity against a misguided multitude 
— but it is of importance to the nation to prove that I am free. Nothing 
is so essential to the authority of the sanction I have given to your decrees. 
— Governed by this powerful motive I persist in my plan of going to St. 
Cloud, and the National Assembly must perceive the necessity of it.' 

This appeal was as fruitless as the ^forcible feeble efforts of 
Lafayette had been. The Municipality of Paris decreed that the 
King should not go to St. Cloud-^tiic cowardly Assembly declined 
to interfere, and the humiliated monarcli was as it were remanded 
back to his prison. The conduct of all the authorities of the day 
was execrable — but what can be said of M. Thiers? — what? but 
that his narrative is false and calumnious. 

In the critical interval between the outrages of the 20th of 
June. and the 10th of August M. Thiers says — 

‘ It was rumoured {on repandait) in fact that the Chateau* was en- 
deavouring to provoke the people to a second rising, in order that it 
might have an opportunity of slaughtering them. So that the Ch&teau 
supposed that there was an intention of assassinating the King, and the 
Faubouigs one of massacring the people.' 

Thus again endeavouring to place some imaginary conspiracy 
of the Court in the same category with the real atrocities of the 
20th of June and 1 0th of August, and hinting, with his usual 
insidious inconsistency, that the aggressions of the people were 
prompted by an impulse of self-defence, although he in antece- 
dent and subsequent passages (i. 306—372) admits that both 
these deplorable riots were the work not even of the people, but of a 
dozen leaders of the Jacobin and Gironde parties, who even found 
some difficulty in rousing the Parisian mob into the necessaiy 
state of frenzy, and were obliged to adjourn the decisive msurrec* 

* Oia reader* know that th/tn, as the term ChdieaUf meaning the Royal 
dence, whether at Versailles or the Tailerks, was ofien used in an iuvidioiw sense f 
what ita the same sense was* and is dlso ca^d the Court. ' La Cour d^si^^ hihir4-toiiy 
sotiS les nens du dti P&mir Erkutito, et du reht/— u,*l7l ' ' 
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tloiij at first intended for the 26th of July, to the IQth of August, 
that they might have the co-operation of the Marseillais.— i. 372. 

Here is another specimen of the sai^e masquerade of candour. 
When the unhappy Queen deplored the undeserved animosity 
of the people — M. Thiers sympathises with her in the following 
strain ; — 

* Thus, by a kind of fatality, the supposediW intention of the Chateau 
excited the suspicions and fury of the people, and the vociferations of 
the people increased the sorrows and imprudences of the Chateau, Why 
did not the Chateau understand the fears of the people — wliy did not 
the people understand the sorrows of the Chateau — ^Why ? but because 
men are men.* — ii. 77. 

To this disgusting affectation of a humane impartiality wo 
answer No — it was because the Revolutionists were not men, but 
monsters! Sorrows there were, and fear there was — but not 
divided as in M. Thiers’ invidious partition ; the fear, as well as 
the sorrow, was the bitter portion of the Chateau — the people had 
nothing to fear, and feared nothing. Their leaders were the only 
Conspirators, and in every case the aggressors and assailants ; while 
the humbled and defenceless Chateau was doomed to suffer at 
first all the humiliation of insult, and ultimately the last excesses 
of outrage. We have no doubt that there may have been, must 
have been, about the Court, as there was in every other class of 
French — as well as of European — society, a diversity of opinion 
about the Revolution — that the Anti-revolutionists must have 
predominated in the Court circle — that, as the authority and 
person of the King were progressively assailed, insulted,, and 
endangered, the ho^ile opinions of the courtiers became more 
unanimous — that they may have talked what M. Thiers calls 
* imprudently,’ and even sometimes acted imprudently. All this 
is true, and every such 'incident (surprisingly few, all things 
considered) was exaggerated and promulgated by every nefarious 
art to inflame and ulcerate the public mind. But that anything 
like a conspiracy or combination against the people, or even the 
new order of things, was ever formed — ^but above all formed under 
any approbation or connivance of either the King or the Queen — 
may be most confidently denied. And what ratifies our argument 
is, that M. Thiers, who makes these insinuations as to secret 
anti-national councils on every page, never once attempts to esta- 
blish them by facts ; and whenever he happens to produce a fact 
at all approaching the subject, it is invariably found to contradict 
the insinuation. 

In short, it seems to us that in all this portion of his work— 
and a most important portion it is — M. Thiers is as utterly re- 
gardless of truth or even of vraisemhlame as if he were writing 
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the Chateau de Nesle or iheMysth^es de Paris — and we have Htilc 
doubt that, if taxed in the private society of his early days with 
this elaborate mggestio faUi, the gay and insouciant manufacturer 
of M. Le Cointe s octavos would have laughed and shrugged his 
shoulders with a * Mais^ que votdez vans ?— without this phantom 
of a Court, I could not have carried my theory of the Revolution 
through a single page.’ 

His management of the case of Eyaliti takes the other of the 
two modes of deception, on which his whole scheme prhreeds — 
Xhe suppressioveri ; and as he invents, even beyond the libellists of 
ihe day, machinations for an imaginary Court so en revanche as 
it were, he attenuates and envelops in ambiguity and doubt 
every indication of the real conspiracy of the r)uke of Orleans. 
The detailed plan of his work did not allow him to get rid of tlie 
Duke of Orleans in the summary style of Mignet ; but we have not 
been able to find a single passage in which the most serious, the 
most notorious, the most undeniable charges against Etjalitcuxc not 
cither passed over altogether, or treated as the mere audits of the 
town, or as the suggestions of enemies, or as accidents which, 
even if true, were of no substantial influence. Here are a few 
instances, not selected, but taken as they occur in the first pages. 

The Abbe Si^yes is introduced — his 'pamphlet * which accele- 
rated, his ' motion * which constituted, the National Assembly — 
but not a hint is given that he had, or was supposed to have, any 
connexion with the ]3uke of Orleans — nor is any mention made 
of the celebrated cahiers of the Orleans hailliages, attributed to 
Sieyes. And why this concealment ? Bemuse it is M. Thiers’, 
as it was M. Mignet’s, and no doubt M. Lafltte's, object to repre- 
sent the Duke as a giddy, dissipated, mere man of pleasure, with 
no plan, no party, no influence — a fly pn the wheel of the Revo- 
lution; — and this hypothesis would be defeated by a confession 
that he was acting in close and intimate concert with ' the com- 
prehensive, philosophical, and systematic mind of one of the 
greatest geniuses of the age.’ (Thiers, vol. i. pp. 28, 60.) So 
when he first mentions the Duke of Orleans as connected with 
party, it is thus : — ^ 

' When parties began to form themselves, he had suffered his name 
to be employed, and even, it is said, his wealth also. Flattered with 
the vague prospect before him, he was active enough to draw accu- 
sations on himself, but not to ensure success ; and he must have sadly 
distressed his partisans, if they really had any prefects, by his incon- 
stant ambition.’ — i. 44. 

‘ Vague prospect’: — ' inconstant ambition*— of what 9 M. Thiers 
does not say ; and even doubts whether ^ anybody had really any 
projects* ! By and by M. Thiers becomes a little more partidplar : — 

VOL. LXXVI. NO. CLir. 2 P *TllC 
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^ The garden of the Palais Royal, forming an appurtenance to the 
palace of the Diike of Orleans, was the rendezvous of the most vehement 
agitators; there the boldest harangues were delivered; there might 
be seen an orator mounted on a table collecting a crowd around him, 
and exciting them by the most ferocious language — ^language always un- 
punished — ^for there the mob reigned sovereign. Here men, supposed 
to be devoted to the Duke of Orleans, were the most forward. The 
wealth of that prince — his well-known prodigality — the enormous sums 
he borrowed — his residence on the spot — his ambition, though vague^ 
all served £6 point accusation against him.’ — i. 88. 

Here, in spite of the qualifying and ambiguous phraseology, 
we have something that looks like a presumption against the 
Duke of Orleans; but M. Thiers makes a sharp turn, and being 
unable either to conceal or deny the fact that the mobs of the 
Palais Royal were bribed, he hastens to throw a veil over the 
name of Duke of Orleans, and to rescue the immaculate Revolu- 
tion from the reproach of having been in any degree influenced 
by these hireling agitators. 

The mode in which he executes this is very remarkable and 
admirably characteristic. We stated at the outset that M. Thiers 
had, in his subsequent editions, altered certain passages of his 
original text, and that these alterations seemed chiefly designed 
to remove some slight traces of truth or candour into which he 
had inadvertently fallen. We Have already given one example 
of it ; but this revision is peculiarly observable in several passages 
relating to the delicate subject of the Duke of Orleans ; and from 
many instances of this dishonest manipulation we submit to our 
readers the specimen gf the case before us. 


JOUST EDITION. 

^ The Historian y without men- 
iionmg any name^ can at least 
assert that money was profusely 
distributed. For if the sound part 
of the nation was ardently de- 
sirous of liberty; if the restless 
and suffering multitude resorted to 
agitation for the sake of bettering 
its condition ; there were instiga- 
tors who excited this multitude, 
and who often directed its blows 
and its pillage. It is, certainly, 
not with money and secret ma- 
noeuvres that one cun set in move- 
ment an entire nation, but once 
excited^ it is often by this tmans 
that it is directed avd led astray 
{egarky — i. 88. 


SUBSEQUENT EDITIONS. 

‘ History^ without mentioning 
any name^ can at least assert that 
money was profusely distributed. 
For if the sound part of the nation 
was ardently desirous of liberty ; if 
the restless and suffering multitude 
resorted to agitation for the sake of 
bettering its condition ; there were 
instigators who sometimes excited 
that multitude, and directed per- 
haps some of its blows. In other 
respects this influence is not to be 
reckoned among the causes of the 
Revolution ; for it is not with a 
little money and with secret ma- 
noeuvres that you can convulse a 
nation of twenty-five miliums of 
men? — i. 55. 

Our 
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Our readers see the art with which ^hese changes are made and 
the object to which they are directed. In the first version the 
Historian admits the fact that money was instrumental in those 
tumults ; in the second be endeavours to discredit it. In the first 
version he says the Historian himself can assert the fact — as if 
from personal investigation and conviction — in the seaind version ho 
slips out of this responsibility, and turns it over to the Muse of 
^ History ’ — *tis Clio and not Thiers that suspects the integrity 
of the Duke of Orleans. In the first version he confesses * blows 
and pillage ’ — but ' pillage ’ would have reminded his reader of 
an nilair which M. Thiers had, as we shall more fully sec by and 
by, a strong desire to suppress — the pillage of the house of M. 
lieveillon; and so the word Spillage'' disappears from the second 
version. In the first version it is said positively that ^ there were 
instigators who excited and often directed these blows and pillage.’ 
In the second version the positive assertion is lowered to a * per- 
haps' * peut-Hre' — the ‘ often' to ^sometimes' — and *the blows and 
pillage' attenuated to ^ some {quelques uns) of its blows' And 
finally, the last admission, that when a nation is once in a state o£ 
excitement, money can inilucnce and misguide it, is totally merged 
in an assertion of a directly opposite tendency — that ‘ it is not by 

a little " money that a nation of twenty-five millions of people 
can be convulsed.’ 

We have gone into these verbal details on this point that it may 
servo as a specimen of the low and dishonest arts with which M. 
Thiers falsifies not merely the historical facts, but when he has 
happened in the hurry of early composition to deviate into any 
thing like truth — his own recorded evid(;nce and opinion. 

A 11 this patching and plastering docs little towards defending the 
Duke of Orleans^ but it proves all we want to show — M. Thiers’ 
reluctance to tell what he knows to be the truth, and the miserable 
shifts with which he endeavours to evade it. But then come the 
5th and 6th October, 1789, when the guilt of the Duke of Orleans 
became so audacious and flagrant, that even M. Thiers was forced 
— on pain of a complete literary discredit and commercial failure — 
to notice it distinctly ; but he does so in a way that exhibits, most 
strikingly, his affected candour, mingling with his inveterate par- 
tiality and untruth. Our readers need not be reminded of the 
frightful yet romantic horrors of those dreadful days — the most 
extraordinary, and exciting, and touching scenes, we think, of 
the whole revolutionary tragedy,* They ended — after a series of 

brutalities 

• lliey are very well narrated in Mr. Mac Farlane’e ‘ History of the Revolutiort,' 
lately published by Kaigbt and Co., in four small but comprebeosive Toliinies;^ 
which — notwitlistanding some occasional flippancy in its style, and some minor ioa^u- 
racies-^is much the truest and therefore the bek book we have seen on tha subject. 
Mr. Mao Farlane has not only consaltod, but weighed and compared all preceding 

2 p 2 writers, 
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brutalities and massacres^ paid for and directed bj the Duke 
of Orleans in person — in the mob^ led by women, and men in 
womens clothes, carrying off the Royal Family, in bloody triumph, 
prisoners to Paris; the heads of the faithful Gardes-du- corps 
massacred in protecting them, being carried in the van of the 
procession of murderers and furies. Yet of these fatal horrors 
the King and Queen themselves were, in M. Thiers’ narrative, 
joint projectors and accomplices. 

* Public excitement was at its height ; and the most sinister events 
were to be apprehended. A movement was equally desired by the People 
and the Court ! — ^By the people, that they might seize the King’s person ; 
the Court, that terror might induce him to retire to Metz.’ — i. 184. 

We pause with disgust and wonder at such audacious non- 
sense. The Court having a premeditated share in the siege and 
sack of Versailles — the Court ! Of the poor and scanty remains 
of what could be called a Court, some on that day sacrificed, with 
deliberate heroism, their own lives in order that, while the mob were 
butchering them, tho Queen might have time to escape half-naked 
from her bed. Others were massacred in various acts of duty. 
Every soul within the palace had reason to believe their last hour 
was come. This was the Court which invited the mob to ^ frighten 
the Kingl* Next follows one of those admissions on which M. 
Thiers builds his reputation for candour and impartiality 

* A movement was also desired by the Duke of Orleans, who hoped 
to obtain the Lieutenant-Generalship [Regency] of the kingdom, if the 
King should go off.’ ‘ It has even been said that the Duke of Or- 
leans went so far as to hope for the Crown ; but this is hardly credible, 
for — * 

wc think no reader would have ever guessed the reason, 

< for — he had not sufficient audacity of spirit for so high an ambition.’ 
Though M. Thiers had admitted in the preceding line that the 
movement was desired by the Duke to drive the King away, and to 
obtain for himself the Regency of the kingdom : surely the auda- 
city and ambition that sufficed for the scheme that M. Thiers 
confesses, would have been equally adequate to the scheme he 
discredits. What follows is still more astounding. M. Thiers 
all of a sudden discovers that the Duke is totally innocent of the 
whole affair — of what he had planned, as well as of what he had 
not! 

* The advantages which the Duke might expect from this new insur- 
rection have occasioned his being accused of having participated in it ; 


writers, and of course bos arrived at the same conclusions os we have, as to the * equivo- 
cating,' ‘ mystifying,' ^ falsifying^ * Jesuitism ' of M. Thiers — though he does not seem to 
have suspected the peculiar influences under which he wrote. He is not quite so well 
on liis guonl against the deeper deception of Mignet, whom, even while refuting him, 
he treats with more respect than his shallow philosophy and solemn insincerity deserve. 

but 
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but it was no suck thing* He could not have given this impulsion*^ 
for — • 

another reason which no one would ever have guessed, 

* for it arose out of the nature of things*— Ib, 

So, all M. Thiers has been propounding for the last five 
minutes turns out to be mere lies or reveries. It was neither 
the People, nor the Court, nor the Duke of Orleayis, that made 
this insurrection — not at all; it was impossible that they — and 
particularly he — could have had anything to do with it ; it re- 
sulted from an altogether different and higher power — the natxire 
of things I — Fudge I — But M. Thiers suspects that this solution 
might not be quite satisfactory ; and then he produces another 
scrap of candour : — 

* The utmost the Duke of Orleans could have had to do with it was to 
forward (seconder) it; aud even in that view, the immense judicial 
inquiry which afterwards ensued, and time, which reveals all things, 
afford no trace of any concerted plan* 

What ! though he himself had just told us that the People had 
a plan of seizing the King, and the Court another, of frightening, 
and the Duke a third, of dethroning him ? 

But the assertion that the Duke of Orleans did not * participate* 
in this movement, and that ^ the immense judicial inquiry afforded 
no trace of any concerted plan* — is assuredly the most monstrous 
falsehood that we have ever seen in print. All the arts, the 
powers, and the audacity of the Revolutionary party were employed 
to protract, embarrass, and stifle that inquiry — but in spite of 
their efforts the main facts were put beyond doubt. Upwards of 
three hundred witnesses spoke to a vast variety of the incidents 
connected with these long and mysterious machinations, and esta- 
blished by a thousand concurrent facts that there was a conspiracy 
against the King — that the Duke of Orleans paid for and coun- 
tenanced, and even personally directed it — and that the object was 
the Regency or even the Throne for him, according ns events 
might turn out. We shall produce half a dozen of this cloud of 
witnesses — whose evidence is beyond all question, and who state 
in general terms what all the rest support by innumerable details. 

First, M. Mounier — who was President of the Niitional As- 
sembly during those eventful days, and, as M . Thiers admits, one 
of the most respectable of the popular party : — 

^ I know that long before the 5th of October there was a design to 
force the Kiug to Paris-*that M. La Fayette apprised the Ministers of 
this intention, and advised them to bring the regiment of Flanders to 
Versailles to prevent it. M. de Lusignan, colonel of this regiment, ac- 
quainted me soon afler its arrival that every means of seduction — even 
money and women — were employed to debauch his soldiers. ^ About 
four o’clock in the evening of the 5th the women arrived^ led by two 

men 
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men [one of them Maillard, one of the heroes of the Bastille] , and 
endeavoured to force their way into the Palace, but failing there, came 
into and filled the hall of the National Assembly. About midnight, 
M. de la Fayette arrived with the Parisian army. He told me, — This is 
a fresh trick of the faction. Never before was so much money dis- 
tributed to the people — the dearness of bread and the banquet given by 
the Gardes-du- Corps [to the regiment of Flanders] are mere pretexts,^ 
— Procedure du Chdtelct^ i. IS. 

M. J3Grgassc, the celebrated advocate and deputy to the Na- 
tional Assembly, deposed — 

‘ Several days before the 5th and 6th of October, it was publicly an- 
nounced at Versailles, that there was to be an insurrection against the 
Royal Family; — that on the morning of the day on which the mob 
came, there was a great fermentation in V crsailles itself ; — that it was 
said that the time was come for cutting the Queen’s throat, and getting 
rid of the Cabal of which she was the leader ; — that for a long lime pre- 
vious to this, many persons seemed occupied with the project of making 
the Duke of Orleans regent of the kingdom ; — that deponent does not 
])crmit himself, without further proof, to assert that this was with the 
consent of that Prince . . . but truth obliges him to declare that he had 
heard [early in July] the Comte de Mirabeau declare that no effectual 
stej) towards liberty would be made until they had made a Revolution 
at Court,, and that the revolution must be the elevation of the Duke of 
Orleans to the Uegmey ; — that one of those present asking whether the 
Duke of Orleans would consent, M. de Mirabeau answered that the 
Duke of Orleans had said every thing that was satisfactory on that 
point.* — Ib, i. 19. 

M. de Masse, captain- commandant of the regiment of Flan- 
ders, declares — 

‘ That he w’as at the head of the regiment when the women arrived — 
that he and the other officers used every exertion to prevent these women 
getting amongst the men, but in vain — and that amongst these women 
there were several that from their voices, air, and manner, he supposed 
w'ere men in disguise' — ib. 139. 

He and other officers of the regiment deposed that money was 
distributed to debauch the soldiers from their duty, and adduced 
several instances. 

Joseph Bernsird, one of the Cent Suisscs of the Royal Guard, 
attests that— 

‘ The iron gate of the Chdteau was opened at four o’clock in the 
morning of the 6th, though the custom is that it is never opened till the 
King rises ; that it was by this gate that most of the populace entered — 
some entered by other gates — but all directed themselves towards the 
Queen*s apartments^ and seemed to he led by some one acquainted with 
the interior of ike palace,' — i. 65. 

M. Gronx, one of the King’s Guard, declares— 

^ That between six and seven o’clock in the morning of the 6th he 
saw the Duke of Orleans in a grey &ock-coat unbuttoned, so as to show 

his 
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his star^ followed by a great mob crying “ Fire le Roi «f* Orltans i** and 
that HE ‘pointed out to the people the great stairs of the Chdteau^ aild 
made a hiotion with his head to indicate that they should turn to the 
righV^u 140. 

— The Queens apartme^its being on the right of the great stairs, 
whither, in pursuance of this indication, the mob directed itself, 
and massacred the Gardcs-du-corps that attempted to defend her 
apartment. 

Le Vicomte dc la Chatre, deputy to the National Assembly, 
deposes — 

‘ I had been up all night in the tumultuous sitting of the Assembly, 
where the women and mob of Paris liad taken their places amongst us. 
At half-past three in the morning we adjourned, exhausted with fatigue. 
I attempted to get into the Chateau, but found it closed and guarded all 
round. 1 then went to my own lodging, and lay down on my bed. 1 
had hardly got to sleep when I was roused by the Comte de la ChUtrc, 
who lodged in a room of the same house, which overlooked the front 
court of the Palace and the Place d’Armes, calling me to see that the 
mob had seized two of the Gardes-du-corps, and were beheading them 
under our windows. While at the window 1 heard loud cries of“ Vive 
le Roi d* Orleans I ” and looking out, I saw that prince coming along 
towards the spot where the Gardes-du-corps had been murdered. He 
passed close under the window — followed by a great crowd — with a large 
cockade in his hat, and a switch in his hand which he flourished about, 
laughing heartily. Shortly after the appearance of the Duke of Orleans, 
the man with the great beard who had cut off the heads of the Gardes- 
du-corps — [the celebrated CoupetUe ^ — passed our door with his hatchet 
on his shoulder, and with his bloody hands took a pinch of snuff from 
the porter, who was afraid to refuse him.* — //>., i. 195. 

It was also proved (and this M. Thiers could not venture to 
deny, because Mirabeau repeated it in the Assembly), that when 
Mirabeau quarrelled with the Duke of Orleans for Iiis pusillani- 
mity in running away from this inquiry, he exclaimed — ‘ The 
cowardly varlet does not deserve ifw trouble that we have taken for 
him' i. 91). But M. Thiers, with his usual bad faith, con- 
ceals the equally proved fact that Mirabeau had said to Mounier, 
in reply to an expression he had used in some arguments about 
the Constitution in favour of a king, ' Eh^ my God^ good man that 
ym are^ who said that we were not to have a King 9 But what can 
it matter whether it be a Louis or a Philippe? Would you have 
that brat of a child [the Dauphin] ? ’ — {ib„ i. 19.) 

It is in the face of these and hundreds of other eoncatring 
witnesses that M. Thiers has the effrontery to assert that this 
inquiry afforded ^ no trace of any concerted plan, nor of any ‘partU 
cipatiovH on the part of the Duke of Orleans, and that thera was 
Hot any concert on this occasion between that prince and Mira« 
beau ! Migiiet,^ without mentioning the Duke of Orleans, falls 
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into the same scheme of general misrepresentations ; but he falls 
short of M. Thiers’ bolder falsifications. 

We have been thus minute in our exposure of M . Thiers’ deal- 
ing with the character of the Duke of Orleans, for it is the pivot 
on which the whole of this very important portion of his History 
turns ; and our readers will judge whether they ever before 
read, even in the lowest party pamphlet, a more contemptible 
affectation of candour — more shameless partiality — more gross 
inconsistency — more thorough want of principle, and a more 
audacious defiance of com^non sense. 

We must make room for his further endeavours to attenuate 
these horrors, and at the same time flatter old Lafayette,. one of 
his patrons, whose conduct during this whole affair was at lest 
contemj^tihly pusillanimous and blundering. The first movement 
on the morning of the 6tli he thus describes : 

‘ A quarrel (ww rixe) took place ^Yith one of the Gardes- du-corps, 
who fired from the windows.’ — vol. i. p. 195. 

This is an utter falsehood, invented, as fiir as our recollection 
serves us, by M. Thiers himself, to make the Gardes-du- corps 
appear the aggressors. There was no rixe — no shot was fired 
IVoiii the windows — no shot was fired by a Garde-du- corps any 
where. This our readers see is the old swjffestio falsi ; then 
comes the concomitant sujtpressio veri. The Historian does not 
relate the horrid butchery of the Gardes- du-corps ; on the con- 
trary, he says in general terms that * Lafayette saved the Gardes- 
du-corps from massacre,’ and it is only by an allusion in a sub- 
sequent page, introduced to do Lafayette an honour he did not 
deserve, that we discover that any of the Gardcs-du-corps had 
been murdered 

‘ Lafayette gave orders to disarm [strange phrase /] the two ruffians 
who curried at the tops of their pikes the heads of the Gardrs-du-corps, 
This horrible trophy was forced from them ; and it is not true that it 
preceded the King’s coach.’ — vol. i. p. 199. 

This is a mixture of falsehood and equivocation. The ruffians 
were not disarmed of their horrid trojihies ; on the contrary, they 
carried them to Paris — not immediately indeed in front of the 
King’s carriage, but in the van of the procession, which of course 
had marched before the King set out. The first detachment 
stopped half way at Sevres, where they forced the village hair- 
dresser to dress the hair of the two bloody heads {Bertrand de 
Molenille^soX. i. p. 144). And finally, the impartial lustorian sup- 
presses one of the noblest and most striking traits of the Queen’s 
character. When the officers of the Chatelet wished to obtain 
her evidence on these transactions, she replied that ' she would 
not appear as a witness against any of the King’s subjects,’ 
adding nobly, ' J'^ai tout vu — tout su^et tout oublieT 


All 
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All his other characters are treated in the same stjle : every 
Royalist is depreciated and libelled directly and indirectly, by 
misrepresentation, by sneer^ by calumny; and not a crime or 
horror is mentioned without, sometimes, an insidious suirgestion, 
but generally a downright assertion, that the King, the Court, or 
the Royalists were themselves the cause of it ; whOe, on the other 
hand, every Revolutionist is a patriot, a sage, or a hero ; and from 
the equivocating imbecility of Lafayette up to the bloody audacity 
of Danton, every shade of worthlessness and crime finds in M. 
Thiers an admirer and apologist.* Marat, we think, and, in some 
degree, Robespierre, are the only exceptions. Doomed ns they 
already were to the part of scapegoats of all the sins of the early 
Revolution, M. Thiers finds it convenient to continue them in 
that character. As his narrative approaches later times, it is 
curious to observe with wdiat evident, and sometimes gross per- 
sonal flattery or personal injustice, he treats the objects of (ns the 
case may be) his own political bias or antipathy. But it would 
take a Biographical Dictionary to follow him into all the details 
of his personal misrepresentations. We must content ourselves 
with having indicated them, and must revert to the more important 
duty of examining his narrative of events;— and in fulAlment of 
the principle which we professed at the outset, we will not make 
what might be thought a selection to suit our own purpose ; — wo 

^ There is another spc'cics of partiality which he constantly employs, ami which, |jetly 
and paltry as it is, produces a certain general effect. The f/otmg historian, adilreniiig 
himself to tlie passions of Im Jfune France, exaggerates on every occasion the youth 
.*ind beauty of his revolutionary heroes and heroines. For instance — * About this time 
there was at Paris a young Marseillais, full of ardour, courage, and republican illii- 
sioiis, who was suniamcd Antinoue for his beauty — 71 / 0 ^ nomma Antinoos, Umt 
il ctait bean’ (vol. i. p. 303). A mere ffctioii : he never was so named. Tho asscilioii 
is a misrepresentation of a ptirase of Madame Roland's ; who, however, says no more 
than that a * painter would not have disdained to have copied his features for a head of 
Antinous.' A natural remark from an artisfs daughter, and who was herself sup- 
posed to have a penchant for Uarbaroux ; but it is for from the assertion tliat he was 
* nonime Antinous lant il clait beau!’ — for even Madame Roland does nut so call him. 
The truth is, that, wliatever his face may have been, Uarbaroux's figure was so clumsy, 
that when the Giroiidins were endeavouring to escape affer their luckless insurrection 
ill Normandy, his size was n serious embarrassment. * Ruzot,’ says Louvet, one of tlie 
party, * d^barrass^ de ses armes, C^tait encore trop pesant : non moins lourd, mois plus 
conrageux, Barbaroux, ft viiigt-huit am, ctait grvs ei gras comme un homme de qmrant^ 
— as bulky, fat, and heavy os a man of forty! What an Antinous ! Of Madame 
Roland herself, M. Thiers says, * File eiait Jeune el belle’ She was neither : her coun- 
tenance, though very agreeable, never had been, as she herself tells us, what is called 
belle ; and she was now thirtg-eighl years old. We even read at this same epoch that 

-i. : xi...*. 1 € .... f , . 


than is usual witli her, owns that * CamillM Desmoulins a eu raison de s'etonner qu'ft sun 
ftge, et avec si mu de beauts, elle avail ee qu’U appelle dee adoralettrs * {Appel a, la 
PosthitCi iii. 61.) 

These are trifles in themselves, but they serve to illustrate the general system of de- 
ceutiou— rs/aii as well as on which M. Thiers proceeds. 

shall 
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shall accept the first marked eoents which the work presents — by 
themj we presume, M. Thiers would not himself object to be 
judpred. 

We be^^in with the Rrst bloodshed of the Revolution, the immte 
of the 27th of April, 1789, in which, without any visible cause 
or conjectured object, and while Paris, as well as the rest of 
France, was still in the tranquillity and legal order of the old 
rdgirne — when nothing like a Revolution was thought of — a fero- 
cious mob of persons, unknown in the neighbourhood and evidently 
directed by some unseen agency, attacked and destroyed the resi- 
dence and manufactories of M. Reveillon, an extensive paper- 
maker in the Faubourg St. Antoine ; one of the most blameless 
and respectable citizens of Paris, esteemed by all his neighbours, 
and particularly popular with the working classes, of whom he 
employed a great number, and in the famine of the preceding year 
had been a large benefactor. The affair grew so obstinate and 
serious, that the troops were at length called out, but too late to 
prevent the destruction of M. Reveillon’s establishment, or that of 
M. Henriot, an extensive manufacturer of saltpetre in the same 
neighbourhood. M . 'Phiers, like the other J acobin historians, takes 
no notice of M. Henriot — and pour causes as we shall see. The 
mob were so intoxicated with the plunder of the cellars, and so 
inflamed by their first successes and continued impunity, that 
they rflade a despenate resistance, and the riot was not eventu- 
ally quelled but with a loss to the troops of nearly 100 killed 
and wounded, and between 400 and 500 of the mob. For this 
lamentable, and apparently unaccountable affair, M. Thiers assigns 
no motive and affords no explanation, except by repeating one of 
the many absurd rumours by which the Revolutionary writers 
of the day attempted to account for it — that Reveillon was ac- 
cused of proposing to reduce the wages of his workmen — for 
whicli there was not the slightest foundation, nor even colour ; for 
we have evidence of all kinds, and, if it were worth anything, M. 
Thiers’ own, that the mob were not workmen, but altogether 
strangers to that neighbourhood ; and besides, how should 
Reveillon’s unpopularity, even if it were true, have extenrled to 
Henriot"^ This embarrassing question is one reason why Hen- 
riot’s name is not mentioned. Now, that M. Thiers was well 
aware of the truth of the case, we are convinced by the art with 
which he contrives to evade it. He relates the facts chronolo- 
gically after his account of the elections of the deputies of Paris 
to the States-General, though it happened before them ; and his 
narrative is thus constructed ; he says that 

* the elections were tumultuous in some provinces— active everywhere — 
and very quiet in PortJ, where great unanimiig prevailed. Lists were 
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distributed^ and people strove to promote concord and good under^ 
standing.’ — i. 41. 

NoWj M. Thiers must have known that the facts were the very 
reverse of everything here stated. The elections of Paris were 
by no means that smooth and unanimous proceeding which he 
represents. The lists that he says were distributed were adverse 
lists — a strange form of unanimity. * All parties/ he says, * con- 
curred :* — in fact, all parties differed, and so widely, that all 
the other elections of the kingdom were terminated, and the 
Assembly had actually met, before the Paris electors could agree 
on their members. The elective body, which was a kind of 
committee of the whole cohstitucncy, was very much divided, and 
the moderate party, consisting of the most respectable citizens — 
amongst whom were Reveillon and Henriot — were anxious to 
prevent the election of the Orleans faction; and, with this view, 
they put forward a list of candidates, at the head of which 
st(X)d the popular and respectable name of Reveillon. Our 
readers have now the key of the whole enigma. Reveillon was 
to be got rid of — Henriot was to be enveloped in the same 
ruin — the electors were to be intimidated — and the Orleanist 
candidates returned ; and so it was : and then, to be sure, ' the 
elections for Paris* became * quiet’ enough, and exhibited the 
same general unanimity and good understanding that the mas- 
sacres of September, 1792, afterwards produced on the elbetions 
for the Convention. And who conducted this atrocious plot, 
which cost hundreds of lives at the moment, and hundreds 
of thousands in its consequences? M. Thiers’ candour can go 
no further than to admit that 

‘ the money found in the pockets of some of the rioters who were 
killed, and some expressions which dropped from others, led to the 
conjecture that they had been urged on by a secret hand. The enemies 
of the popular party accused the Duke of Orleans of a wish to try the 
ciHcacy of the Revolutionary mob.’ — i. 43. 

And there the historian closes the subject — leaving us in doubt 
whether the accusation was not a mere party calumny, resting 
on such very slight circumstances as those mentioned. He 
does not choose to state that this riot took place on a day 
when the Duke of Orleans had collected the populace of 
Paris at a horse-race (then a great novelty) at Vincennes, on 
tlie high road to which stood Reveillon’s house ; — that he 
passed through the mob before the violence began, and ad- 
dressed to them some famibsr and flattering phrases; and so 
passed through the crowd amidst shouts of ' Vive Is Hue 
d'Orliaml' Later in the day, when the troops bad been 
called out, and were just about to act against the mob, the 
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Duchess of Orleans drove in her coach into the street in which 
the parties wiere hostilcly arrjiyed ; and, while the troops endea- 
voured to persuade her to take another and less perilous route, 
her servants persisted in passing through, and the mob, affecting 
to make way for her csirriage, broke with impunity the line of 
the troops, who of course could not offer violence to a lady — and 
that lady the Duchess of Orleans. This incident gave the mob 
additional confidence : they attacked the troops, and the result 
was as we have stated. This exhibition of the Duchess of Or* 
leans in such critical circumstances has been adduced by other 
writers as a proof of the Duke’s innocence of the riot — M. 
Thiers, more prudent, does not notice any of the circumstances, 
well aware that it is just the reverse; for the Duke, having 
himself seen and harangued the mob in the morning, knew the 
danger, and therefore, had he been innocent, would have pre- 
vented the Duchess taking that route. There can be no doubt 
that the whole affair was concerted, and that the amiable and 
universally respected Duchess was thus brought forward by her 
profligate husband to encourage and protect his hired mob, just 
as in the subsequent attack of Versailles the first line of assailants 
were women, and men dressed in women’s clothes, that the 
courage and fidelity of the troops might be embarrassed and 
neutralised by their reluctance to use violence towards anything 
in the semblance of a woman. 

Dut even while M. Thiers admits that the Duke was ac- 
cused by his enemies of having had a secret hand in this riot, 
he does not afford us the slightest indication that it could possibly 
have any relation to ^ the quiet and unanimous elections * recorded 
in the preceding pages. All this complicated management is 
clearly eiiqiloycd on the part of M. Thiers to forward the double 
object of his whole ‘Plistory’ — to throw as much doubt as be 
could venture to raise over the infamy of the Duke of Orleans, 
and to conceal — and where it could not be concealed, to excuse — 
the system of violence and terror which, from the first moment 
to the last, was the primum mobile of his darling Revolution. 

Of the same kind, and .for the same purpose, is one of, we 
suppose, the most audacious suppressions of an historical fact that 
any writer has ever ventured to make, which, from its resemblance 
to the fraud just exposed, we shall notice here, though out of its 
chronological order. In M. Thiers' long and laboured account of 
the massaci'es of September 1792 — in his details of the state of 
parties and persons, and in his description of the aspect and feelings 
of the capital during those awful days — days of such mysterious and 
unaccountable slaughter as the world never before saw, and pro- 
bably never will again — M. Thiers does not notice nor even seem 
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to know that they too were simultaneous with and accessary to the 
struggle of the Elections to the Convention^ On the contrary, he 
attributes the massacres to the old hackneyed excuse of the terror 
occasioned by the advance of the Prussians, and endeavours, by 
what no doubt he thinks a philosophical reflection, to palliate 
those atrocities as the result of an accidental and not wholly 
irrational panic : — 

* Sad lesson for nations! People believe in dangers; they persuade 
themselves that they ought to repel them ; they repeat this ; they work 
themselves up into a frenzy ^ and while some proclaim with levity that 
n blow must be struck, others strike with sangumary audacity,^ — iii. 
62 . 

What ‘lesson’ nations are to learn from this galimatias 
about ‘ terror,’ ‘ frenzy/ ‘ levity/ and ‘ sanguinary audacity’ — as 
if they were all the same thing, and all goo(l excuses for massacre 
— we know not; and the whole phrase, like many other of those 
exclamatory apophthegms with which M. Thiers gems his jmges, 
appears to us no better than detestable principles swaddled up in 
contemptible verbiage. He closes the chapter with the execrable, 
or, as he calls it, ‘ monumental ’ letter of the murderous Com- 
mune of Paris, inviting the rest of France to imitate the massacres 
— and concludes by observing : — 

* From this document the reader may form some conception of the 
degree of fanaticism which the approach of public danger had excited 
in men’s minds.’ — iii. 91. 

As if that ‘ monumental’ atrocity had even the paltry excuse 
of being the product of real fanaticism, or any sincere apprehen- 
sion of public danger ! 

We must here pause a moment to observe that this is an 
instance of one of M. Thiers’ most frequent tricks — he relates 
with an affectation of candour, and some vague and dubious epithet 
(such as * monumentaV) , an atrocity which he could not conceal, 
and then he subjoins some explanation or- reflection calculated to 
attenuate the horror. This Jesuitism is one of the most prominent 
and remarkable features of the whole work. 

Having thus Anally disposed of the massacres by the plea 
of fanaticism and fatality, he dedicates a long and very elabo- 
rate chapter to military affairs ; after which he reverts to Paris, 
and then first mentions the Elections^ to tell us that they were 
severely contested throughout France between the Girondins and 
the Mountain, and that in Paris the latter were predominant, and 
elected * that celebrated deputation,* in the enumeration of which 
he slurs over the despicable cowardice'and apostacy of the Duke 
of Orleans, which he could not, like Mignet, wholly omit, by 
including in his list 
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^ the Duke of Orleans, 'who had abdicated his titles and called himself 
Philippe Egalite — iii. 144. 

but in these details concerning the Elections he does not make 
the slightest retrospect to the Massacres i and by placing those 
events at such a distance from each other in his narrative, and by 
carefully omitting the date of the elections, be contrives to conceal 
that they were coincident enen in time, and thus relieves his 
admired Convention from the opprobrium of having been the 
child of the Massacres. To be sure the resemblance of the 
child to the parent deprives M. Thiers' treachery of any serious 
effect. 

The similarity of the cases has induced us to produce the 
latter out of its chronological order ; and we now return to see 
how M. Thiers treats the second great emeate of the Revolution 
— which was still more important than the affaire- Reveillon, as 
it produced immediately the attack and capture of the Bastille, 
whence may be dated the lawless portion of the Revolution. VVe 
mean the insurrection of the 12tli July, of which the dismissal of 
M. Necker was — not, as M. Thiers with all the Jacobin historians 
would have us believe, the cause, but — the opportunity : — 

* On Sunday, July 12, a report was spread that M. Necker had been 
dismissed, as well as the other ministers, and that the gentlemen men- 
tioned as their bucccssors were almost all known for their opposition to 
the popular cause. The alarm spread throughout Paris — tiie people 
luirried to the Palais Royal. A young man, since celebrated for liis 
republican enthusiasm, endowed with a tender hearty but an impetuous 
spirit, Camille Desmoulins, mounted a table, lield up a pair of pistols, 
and shouting To arms I plucked a leaf from a tree, of which he made 
a cockade, and exhorted the crowd to follow his example : the trees 
were instantly stripped. The people then repaired to a museum con- 
taining busts in wax. They seized those of Necker and the Duke of 
Orleans, who was threatened, it was said, with exile, and they spread 
themselves in the various (juarters of Paris. This mob was passing 
through the Rue St. Honor*^ when it was met near the Place Ven- 
dome by a detachment of the Royal German regiment, which rushed 
upon ity and wounded several ])ersons, among whom was a soldier of 
the French guards. The latter, predisposed in favour of the people and 
against the Royal Germans, with whom they but a few days before had 
a (piarrel, were in barracks near the Place Louis X V. They fired 
upon the Royal Germans. The Prince de Lambesc, who commanded 
this regiment, instantly fell back on the Garden of the Tuilerics, 
charged the people who were quietly walking iherey killed an old 
man amidst the confusion, and cleared the garden. Terror now becomes 
uubounded, and changes into fury.* — 97. 

Now it 18 hardly possible to imagine a grosser series of mis- 
representations than is contained in the passage we have quoted, 
which is compiled without discrimination or consistency from the 
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herd of Jacobin libellers. Who would not think that all this 
movement on the part of the people was a sudden impulse ex- 
cited hy the dismissal of M.*Necker» and confined to the parading* 
two busts? But we have direct and positive evidence that these 
contmotions were announced, and indeed had actually commenced^ 
as early as the 7lh or 8th — and even sooner — that the attack of 
the Bastille had been for some days a topic of public discussion, 
and that the dismissal of M. Necker only accelerated by two 
day^ the insurrection which was already in preparation. (Pro* 
cedure du Chatelet, i. 182 — 191.) 

But why the bust of the Duke of Orleans ? Why was he 
coupled with M. Necker on this occasion ? Because ‘ it was said 
he was threatened with exile' A ridiculous pretence ! — the truth 
is, the mob was his^ and the exhibition of his bust was the 
signal of the intended change of dynasty. But we are further 
told that ' this procession, peaceably carrying the busts from the 
Palais Royal along the Rue St. Honore towards the Place 
Louis XV., was rushed ujmn by the Royal Allemand.’ M. 
Thiers knows or might have known that this procession was not 
this accidental and unarmed movement that he chooses to describe 
it : we have abundant evidence that this pretended procession was 
a preconcerted insurrection, organized and launclied from that 
officina motuum, the Faubourg St. Antoine. Beffroy do Rigny, for 
instance, a patriotic writer of considerable note in his day, and 
who was an enthusiastic admirer if not an associate of the insur- 
rectionary proceedings, gives us this account (published at the 
moment) of what he himself saw of the affair : — 

‘ I heard that there was some commotion. I directed my steps to 
the Boulevard du Temple [on the opposite side of the town from tlic 
Place Louis XV.]; there I saw about Jive or six thousand men march- 
ing rather quick and in no very regular order — but all armed — some 
with guns, some with sabres, some with pikes, some with forks, carry- 
ing wax busts of the Duke of Orleans and M. Necker, which they hud 
horroufed from M. Curtius [a sculptor, who had an exhibition of wax 
figures on the Boulevard du TempUi]. This little army^ as it passed 
along the Boulevard, ordered alk the theatres to be closed that evening, 
on pain of being burned. This armed troop received reinforcements 
at every street that it passed [towards the Place Louis XV .]’ — Hktoive 
de France pendant Trois Mots de 1789. 

It was not, therefore, the Royal Allemand that wantonly charged 
an unarmed crowd, which in a sudden eiSFervescence bad seized 
and paraded two busts — it was an ^ army ’ of five or six thousand 
armed men (increasing in numbers as they proceeded), which 
had premeditaledly borrowed the two busts (which were returned 
to the owner ^ safe and sound’), and * marched ’ from the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine to brave, if not to attack, the troops ](>ostcd 
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in the neighbourhood of the Place Louis XV. for the protection 
of the public peace. 

M. Thiers in his first edition described the young man ^ with 
the tender heart* Camille Desmoulins, who made the motion in 
the Palais Royal, as known for his * exaltation ddmagogique—ytliich. 
in his second edition he softens into * repuilican enthusiasm/ and 
he omits to state that he was the bloodthirsty ruffian who assumed 
the title of Procureur OMral de la Ldfde^me, and the dme damn^e 
of Danton — both, as Desmoulins himself boasted, belonging to that 
OrUanist party which MM. Mignet and Thiers affect to believe 
never existed.* But we pass over these and several other gross 
mistakes and grosser misrepresentations in M. Thiers’ account, to 
direct particular attention to the alleged ^attack on the people 
quietly walking in the Tuilcries Gardens by the Prince de 
Lambcsc.’ This utter falsehood was the main incentive of the more 
extended Insurrection which ensued, and in fact overturned the 
ancient monarchy of France : and an historian of common honesty 
ought to have made himself master of the facts of so important a 
ease — which indeed happen to be better and more authentically es- 
tablished than almost any other event of the Revolution. As this 
matter is of great importance to the history of the Revolution, 
and, above all, to M. Thiers’ veracity, we recall the particular 
attention of our readers to his assertion 

‘The Prince of Lambesc, at the head of his regiment, hack (se 
replie) on the Garden of the Tnileries — charged the people who were 
quietly walking there — hilled an old man in the midst of the confusion, 
and clears the Garden.’ — ^i. 97. 

In the whole of this statement there is not one word of 
truth — and there can be no doubt or question about the facts, for 
the matter was the subject of a long, full, and anxious judicial pro- 
ceeding — in the proecs instituted by the rebellious Comniune of 
Paris against the Prince de Lambesc — the report of which was 
officially published at the lime, and is now before us. We here fiml 
from the original evidence of a host of witnesses, that the regi- 
ment' of Royal AUemand being drawn up, with several other 
bodies of tn;ops, in the Place Louis XV., was pressed upon by a 
crowd of assailants, whose near approach and violence rendered 
the position of the troo])s very perilous. The Prince was there- 
fore ordered by Baron de Bezenval, who commanded the whole, 
to clear away the mob that was closing round them — not^ as M. 

• Hera we li^ve to notice another of M. Thiers’ variances. He had stated in his first 
edition that this faction of Desmoulins and Danton ‘ were said to have been subjecteil 
laaumia) to the Duke of Orleans ;’ but that would seem to attribute to the Duke of 
Orleans the direction of the Dantonist party, and therefore the hiiiman, in his re- 
vised copy, changes soumia into unis. . 
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Thiers says, by fallii^ back on the Garden, but by com}i^ for* 
ward — and not by charging, but by slowly advancing, and obliging 
the crowd to retire from the Place over the drawbridge into the 
Garden ; where he followed them no farther than to occupy the 
interior entrance to prevent the return of the rioters. So far was 
the Prince from clearing or attempting to clear the Garden, or 
charging the peaceable promenaders, that the detachment made 
no attempt whatsoever to advance beyond the entrance, which is 
confined between two terraces; but the mob in front, and on 
the terraces high on both sides, soon became so numerous 
and violent as to force him, by an attack of stones, broken 
bottles, billets of wood, and other missiles, to retreat back 
again from the Garden into the Place. When the people saw 
the troops about to execute this retreat, they made a rush at the 
drawbridge to endeavour to turn it, and so have the small detach- 
ment at their mercy. The Prince, seeing this attempt, spurred 
his horse to the bridge, and just as he reached it, a man who had 
been endeavouring to turn it, laid hold of his bridle and en- 
deavoured to unhorse him. The Prince thus assailed struck the 
man with his sabre, and, cutting through his hat, wounded him 
in the head, and thus intimidating the mob secured the retreat 
of the troops. The man, after being wounded, walked to one of 
the garden-seats, whence the mob took him, and laying him out 
for dead on a kind of bier, paraded him through the streets to the 
Palais Royal as a victim wantonly wiMrdercrf by the Prince de Lam- 
besc. I'bis was the man whom M. Thiers states to have been 
killed — but lo ! on the trial of the Prince de Lambesc, one of the 
first witnesses examined was the murdered man himself — a schcwl- 
master, Jean Louis Chauvel by name — who, though he denied 
having seized the Prince s bridle, or taken any part in the riot, 
admitted that he was at the edge of the bridge as the Prince was 
endeavouring to pass ; and he related, with a naivete and candour 
which, after M. Thiers’ tragic version, is almost amusing, that 
* after receiving the blow through his hat, he went and sat down on one 
of the garden-seats, whence he was removed by a troop of persons who 
gathered round him, and carried him to the Palais Royal and afterwards 
home, when he sent for his surgeon to dress the wound, and was in 
about a fortnight quite well again .’ — Proves du Pr, de Lambesc^ p. 19. 

As this trial did not lake place for six months after the event, 
we can excuse some writers who in the interval adopted a not 
improbable rumour of the day; but that M. Thiers should have 
repeated it in 1823, and in all his subsequent editipns, is indis- 
putable evidence of either the most unpardonable negligence or 
the most reprehensible bad faith, and in either case would — even 
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if it stood alone^ instead of being surrounded by crowds of similar 
cases — irretrievably destroy the character of the historian and the 
credit of his History. 

But we must proceed with the narrative of events. The 
Monday and the morning of Tuesday were employed by the insur- 
gents in seizing arms from the gunsmiths, the barracks of the 
troops and the Invalides, and in the afternoon of Tuesday^ the 
14th, the Bastille was taken. 

* The share/ says M. Thiers, * that secret means had in producing 
the insurrection of the 14th of July is unknown, and will probably re- 
main BO for ever — but His little matter — [peu imported Itaristoeraiie 
was conspiring — the popular party might well conspire in its tum^the 
means employed were the same on both sides. The question is, on which 
side was justice ? — i. p. 58. 

We really fear that the repetition of such outrageous instances of 
bad faith will become as nauseous to our readers, as we have found 
them in perusing the pages of M. Thiers — but as they form in 
fact the staple of his whole work, wc are obliged, with whatever 
contempt and disgust, to reproduce them. 

Our readers will observe that the assertion that ^ the secret means 
employed to bring about the insurrection of the 14th of July are, 
and will always be unknown,’ is made to save M. Thiers the 
trouble of finding further excuses for the Duke of Orleans’ noto- 
rious share in those riots ; — ^and for this purpose, as well as for that 
of bringing a new and surprising accusation against the Royalist 
party, he makes the following extraordinary statement ; — 

‘ It appears that a grand plan had been devised for the night between 
the 14th and 15th: — that Paris was to be attacked on seven points-— 
the Palais Royal surrounded — the Assembly dissolved, and the Declara- 
tion of the 23rd of June submitted to the Parliament of Paris — and 
finally that the wants of the Exchequer should be supplied by a bank- 
ruptcy and paper money [billets d*etai]. So much is certain — that the 
Commandants of the troops had received orders to advance from the 14th 
to the 15th — that the paper money bad been prepared— that the barracks 
of the Swiss Guards were full of ammunition [munitions — military 
stores in general] — and that the Governor of the Bastille had disfurnished 
the fortress [demenage with the exception of some indispensable articles 
of furniture .* — SJioherVs Trans., i, p. 65. 

On this heterogeneous mass of notorious falsehood and arrant 
nonsense we must first observe, that the statement, as above quoted, 
is a fraudulent variation from M. Thiers’ own first edition. In 
that edition the attack of Paris — the di^olution of the Assem- 
bly, &c. — had been stated only as 'on a dit,^ — it was said — which 
was, as we shall see, true enough; but M. Thiers in his subse- 
quent editions expunged ilsem adit and left the naked assertion, 
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which was utterly false. But that is a trifle. The essen- 
tial fact is, not only that no such things had any eiistence — 
and, what more immediately concerns M. Thiers’ credit and cha- 
racter, that there is not the smallest colour or pretence for any 
part of the statement — that every detail of it has been fully and 
judicially disproved — that in its present shape and combination it 
is altogether a most wilful and audacious fraud. While the events 
were still fresh in memory and hot in popular feeling, there was a 
regular legal inquiry into all the circumstances, by the trial — before 
the lately re-organized tribunal of the ChAtekt, for the new crime of 
Lese-Nation, * or High Treason against the People — of MM. de 
Barentin and Puysegur, ministers at the time, of Marshal Broglie, 
commander-in-ebief, and of the Baron de Bezenval, the General 
of the Swiss Guards (already mentioned), who then, as be had for 
the eight preceding years, commanded all the troops in and 
around Paris, and who was peculiarly obnoxious to the Revolu- 
tionists for the confidence which the King, and particularly— ras 
it was said ad invidiam — the Quern placed in him. The charges 
drawn up by a committee of the rebellious Commune of Paris 
comprised most of the absurd allegations which M. Thiers 
has revived — absurd, says Bezenval himself, ' to the degree of a 
pitiable insanity, — projects of the siege of Paris— massacre — 
red-hot shot, and so forth.’ — {Mhn. de Bez. ii. p. 380.) But 
there was not even a shadow of proof ; and this officer, who bad 
three times, with great difficulty, escaped being banged h la 
lanterne, was, with all his oo-accused, even in those days, acquitted 
from the ^ insane ’ charges which M. Thiers has again raked up 
in this calumnious romance which he calls a History. 

The reproduction of these charges after, and without any 
mention of, this judicial and contemporaneous disproof, is a fair 
test of the historian’s veracity ; but it is also a specimen either of 
his own want of thought and judgment, or, which is more pro- 
bable, his utter contempt for the understanding of his readers. 
There are two points, however, of this strange statement that 
deserve particular notice. 

' The barracks of the Swiss were full of munitions' Un-^ 
doubtedly the Swiss Guards should have been supplied with 
the necessary stores and provisions, whether they were to be 
moved or not ; and indeed any unusual accumulation of ‘ muni- 
tions ’ in the barracks would prove that they rather apprehended 
than intended an attack ; but in truth there is the clearest evi- 
dence, and amongst others that of M* de Bezenval himself, that 

* ‘ Ce mot doiit a'enrichiiiait la longue i€irolutionnaire indiqua un d£1U qa'onia 
garda bien de d^ner afin d'en rendrerapplicatioDplua commode.*— 
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not only were no provident measures of any kind taken— but that, on 
the contrary, the most obvious precautions had been inconceivably 
neglected — and this M. Thiers himself blindly intimates in the 
last and most wonderful member of this wonderful paragraph 
' The Governor of the Bastille had unfurnished the fortress, with 
the exception of some indispensable articles.* One translation 
says disfumished — the other, removed all his furniture — the ori- 
ginal^ ' le Gouvemeur de la Baetille avait diminagi^ which, in the 
ordinary use of the words, would mean removed both himself and 
furniture. We know not whether M. Thiers, whose acquaintance 
with Paris dates only from 1821, and who, as it appears from other 
passages, was in 1823 by no means au fait of the ancient topography 
of the city, was aware that the Governor's residence made no part of 
the fortress — but was an exterior and separate building ; it seems 
not— as he applies the term ddm^nagd to la place — the fortress. 
But whatever be the exact meaning of the ambiguous term, the 
result to which M. Thiers comes is this — that the royal fortress of 
the Bastille was unfurnished, because it tVas about to become the 
head-quarters of the royal army, with which it was to co-operate. 
Now if the Governor hed furnished the place, it might have been 
said that he was apprehensive of being attacked; but to d4- 
manager, whatever may be M. Thiers" meaning of that term, at 
the moment, and with the view, of making the place a point 
diappui of an attack on Paris, would be the grossest absurdity. 
But we must add a far more important fact, which M. Thiers 
does not mention — the fortress had been, in fact, left * heinously 
unprovided ’ of men, ammunition, and provisions. With this for- 
midable army, which surrounded Paris in such force ns to be 
sufficient to attack the city on seven separate points, ' and which," 
says M. Thiers, ‘struck horror into the minds of men’ — the 
Bastille was left with a garrison of eightg-two Invalides, and thirty^ 
two of the Swiss Guards, who had been sent there on the 7th — 
after which day, in spite of the growing agitation in the city, not 
one man was added ; and to complete the incredible apathy and 
negligence of the Government, they had no ‘ munitions * for either 
attack or defence, and not one day's provisions ; and in this state 
of things M. Thiers does not blush to assert, and to repeat, that 
the Government had meditated a general attack on Paris on the 
very day when the Bastille was found without ftread for the 
next. It would have been an infinitely more reasonable inference 
from all the known and certain facts, that treachery in some high 
quarter must have occasioned so strange a neglect of the most 
obvious and most necessary precautions on the part of the 
Government. 


His 
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His details of the actual capture of the Bastille — though of 
comparatively less importance — still deserve a short notice as 
striking instances of his premeditated misrepresentations. 

* No succours arriving, the Governor Mzed a mutch fcith the inien- 
iiofi of blowing up the fortress^ but the garrison opposed it and obliged 
him to surrender.* — i. p. 61. 

This is an entire perversion of the fact. The Governor was 
one of the first, if not the very first, to think of surrendering, and 
exhibited no romantic point of honour as to defending — much 
less ' blowing up the fortress ’—on the contrary, what gave rise to 
M. Thiers’ foolish story tells just the other way. The Governor 
w^anted to capitulate, but the blood-thirsty mob refused quarter ; 
upon which the Governor wrote and threw across the ditch a 
message to say * We are willing to surrender provided we are 
assured that the garrison shall not be massacred ; but if you do 
not accept bur capitulation we shall blow up the fortress and 
the neighbourhood' (B^rt. de Mol. i. 237 ; ^ Journal de la Prise 
de la Bastille, par un de ses Defenseurs,* Rev. Ret. '3, p. 290.) 
The Governor employed this menace of blowing up both the 
fortress and the assailants only to save the lives of the garri- 
son — for as to blowing up the Bastille rather than surrender, it 
never came into anyone’s head — how should it? What worse 
could the mob do than destroy the royal fortress ? 

* The besiegers approached, promising not to do any mischief ; the 
Invalides, attacked by the populace, were only saved from their fury by 
the zealous interference of the French Guards. The Swiss found means 
to escape.' 

Who would not imagine from this statement that the Invalides 
and Swiss were all saved, as the capitulation guaranteed ? — now 
hear the fact; — 

^ Most of the Invalides remaining in the courts of the fortress were 
pvt to death in the most merciless manner ; two of them were hanged 
at the Hotel de Ville — the French Guards saved others who were fortu- 
nate enough to have escaped from their aBBassins.’ — Bert, de Molevillcj 
vol. i. p. 24. 

As to the Swiss — their own officer relates — 

* We experienced every sort of outrage. We were threatened with 
massacre in jM possible shapes — at length I and some of my men were 
taken to the Hotel de Ville. On the way 1 was assailed with all kinds 
of weapons, and saved only by the zeal of one of the Guards, who pro- 
tected roe. Two of my*men were massacred close behind me .* — i JRev. 
JReU ib. 

. The rest — the ^ dibvis — the broken, remains — as he empbati* 
cally terms it — of those who had accompanied him, escaped by 

a concurrence 
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a concurrence of fortunate accidents which deceived the ferocity 
of the mob : but what became of the others he does not seem to 
have known ; and the total number of either Swiss or Invalides 
massacred in the Bastille, or afterwards in the streets, was never, 
we believe, ascertained. M. Thiers, in a subsequent passage, dis« 
patches the whole of this butchery in three words — ^ other victims 
fell ' — but who these victims were — whether of the garrison or the 
besiegers — or whether they did not fall in the fair conflict, or what 
was the number of victims, M. 1 niers does not afford us a hint. 
And yet there was a circumstance in these latter massacres 
which M. Thiers’ silence will not obliterate from the history of 
France. In them was first employed that new instrument of 
death, * la lanteme but, wonderful to say, that watchword of 
murder, which had so large a share in the early Revolution — from 
which one of M. Thiers* pet patriots, Camille Desmoulins, ^ nS 
avec un cwur tendre* took his bloody title — which has been 
adopted into modern editions of the Dictionnaire de VAcaddmie ' — 
(‘ Lanterne — Lanterner — sorte de stippUce que le peuple an 
commencement de la Rifoolntion faisaient subir,* See.) — ^this re- 
markable word, we say, is not permitted to sully the purity 
of M. Thiers’ page ; and as one may read M, Mignet’s ' History * 
without knowing that there was such an implement as the Guil- 
lotine, so we must read M. Thiers* without any light from the 
Lanteme. 

We cannot refrain from adding two minute circumstances with 
which M. Thiers concludes his account of the capture of the 
Bastille. In describing the triumphal procession of its con- 
querors, he states — 

* The keys of the Bastille were carried at the end of a bayonet. A 
bloody hand, raised above the crowd, exhibited a stock-buckle — it was 
that of the Governor De Launay.* — ^i. 110. 

His stock-buckle ? — it was his head ! — This, the first of those fright- 
ful exhibitions that became so rapidly the standards and trophies 
of Parisian valour, was surely not undeserving the notice of the 
impartial historian, even though it did not excite his indignation 
and horror. M. Thiers indeed adds, that M. de Launay was 
^ beheaded;' yet even that dry and tardy stateme^ is a miser- 
able* equivocation — he was not ‘ beheaded ’ — he massacred^ 

after a long and miserable agony, and his head was hacked 
^ after death, placed on a pike^ and paraded through all 
Paris — ^though M. Thiers* historic eye could see only a stock- 
buckle ! 

Ihimediately after these horrors another victim was added — 

M. de Flesselles, 
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M . de Flesselles^ the Prevdt des Marchands chief magistrate 
of Paris. For this murder M. Thiers has also several palliatives, 
with which we will not disgust our readers. We will notice only 
one common to the Prevot’s case, and that of M. de Launay 

^ On pretend that a letter had been found on De Launay from 
Flesselles, in which he said, Hold out while 1 amuse the Parisians 
with cockades.’* ’ — vol. i. p. 69. 

We must beg our English readers not to connect the word 
' pretend * with the idea conveyed by the English word pretend— 
their meanings being sometimes nearly opposite. ' Pr^tendre,’ 
says the ' Dictionnaire de TAcademie/ ' signifies soidenir affirma- 
tivement — 6tre persuade,* — Pretend re signifies to assert — to be 
persuaded of the truth of a fact. We beg them also to observe 
that M. Thiers uses * prdtend* in the present tense, and not pr^~ 
tendait. If he had said ^ on preteiulait, we should have referred 
it to the calumnies of the time; but M. Thiers says pretend^ — it 
is asserted, — as if it were note a received opinion. But M. Thiers 
knows very well that no one now believes — nor, indeed, ever did 
— this most incredible story: he knows that,^h/ years agOt M. 
Bertrand de Molcville — a gentleman of the highest station and 
character, upon whose ^ Annals of the Revolution ’ M. Thiers 
frequently relies, though, with his usual inconsistency, he as fre* 
quently garbles and depreciates the authority to which ho is so 
largely indebted — M. Bertrand de Molcville, we say, conde- 
scended to expose this absurd calumny; and had, we should 
have supposed, extinguished it for ever. But no ! Calumny is 
never too dead nor too rotten to withstand the galvanic process 
of M. Thiers* revolutionary enthusiasm. 

The real character of all this scries of events — their causes 
and concatenation — which M. Thiers so elaborately obscures, 
will be explained, we think, to the surprise and horror of our 
readers, by a document which any French historian — and above 
all those of the Revolutionary school — might be reluctant to 
quote, and which the English writers have probably not known, 
but which was judicially published in Paris in January, 1790, 
and which we find in a supplement to the Journal de Paris of 
the 26th of that month. 

We have j^t alluded to the trials before the Chatelet, in which 
the Prince de Lambesc and M. de Bezenval were acquitted. As 
those trials were drawing to a conclusion, it was attempted to 
intimidate the judges, or, if that should fail, to massacre the 
prisoners, by collecting round the ChSitelet the same sanguinary 
mobs that had committed all the former enormities. At this mor 
ment, however, Lafayette and his friends were in powers be, with 
the National Guard, protected the tribunal ; some of the mob 

were 
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were arrested ; and of one of them* we have before us the following 
extraordinary examination and confession : — 

* Chatrlet db Paris. 

^ 16^4 January^ 1790. 

• Interrogatory of Francis Felix Denote now a prisoner in the Chdteletj 

aged thirty^three years^ hy profession a cook^ out of place^ and rc- 

siding in the Rue St. Denis. 

^ Ashed — How long he has been out of place, and how he has lived ? 

Answers — That he has been six months out of place; and that he 
has lived with his wife, who embroiders, and is very well able to sup- 
port him. 

^ Asked — ^What he did on the 12th of July last, and the subsequent 
days? 

‘ Answers — That on the 12th of July last, in the afternoon, as soon as 
he saw the procession of the busts of M. Necker and M. d’Orleans, he 
joined the party that were carrying them, and crying “ Vive M. Necker /** 
“ Vive M. d* Orleans /** — that he proceeded thus as far as the Palais 
Royal ; that there four persons proposed that they should go to the 
Place Louis XV. to prevent the troops from massacring the people, 
whom they were pursuing; that he, deponent, went with all the 
rest; that the troops — amongst whom was, as he heard said, the Prince 
de Lambesc — dispersed and sabred them ; that he, deponent, was over- 
set, and was struck by several stones, and heard one gunshot ; that to 
avoid the stones that were flying about, he lay down flat on a heap of 
building-stones on the Place; that on rising he picked up a dragoon’s 
helmet, which he kept, and carried away ; that in returning he cried out, 
as he went along, Citizens ! be on your guard to-night !” — that he then 
went home, and did not go out again that day. 

* That on the next morning, Monday — Shearing that the citizens had 
taken firms — he joined them about nine o’clock on the Place de Gr^vc 
with his helmet on his head. That he, deponent, went with the people 
to get the arms from the Popincourt barracks ; that he, having already a 
gun, marcjicd at the head and prevented the people stopping by the way 
to take the wine of two shops — that when they reached the barracks they 
armed themselves with guns, and he, deponent, took care that those only 
who were steady and able to use arms should have any : that thus armed, 
the crowd went different ways ; that he, deponent, with one body came 
to the H6tel de Ville ; — that these were told to go home ; that they 
were about to organise districts in order to take prudent measures — 
that he, deponent, went home, and thence to his district (St. Opportune), 
and with other citizens formed patroles that day and othef^s — so that in 
fact he, deponent, was eight days and nights continually on foot/o main^ 
tain good order. 0 

* M. Bertrand de Moleville— 'transcendently tlie best historian, as far as his work 
extends, of the Revolution, both from his information, his accuracy and candour — 
mentions the. circumstance as slightly noticed in the if/oni/evr of the 15th of January, 
1790, but he does not appear to have seen the original deposition. The fellow was 
well dressed, and seemed very much surprised that so useful a patriot should be arrested. 
No doubt can exist that he was one of those %mphjftd to conduct these atrocities. 

‘That 
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^ That the morning of the Tuesday was employed in going to seize 
the arms at the Invalides ; that» being informed in the ailernoon that 
there was a movement towards the Bastille, he went also to get, like the 
rest, a gun — and some powder and ball, according to a message from the 
Governor of that fortress to the rector (curd) of St. Paul's. Soon after 
he had entered the Bastille he heard that the people were conducting 
M. de Launay to the Hdtel de Ville. That he, deponent, hastened after 
him and overtook him near the Arcade of St. John [one of the entrances 
to the Place de Grave], and never quitted him till they came to the barrier 
in front of the Hotel de Ville: — that then the people cried Out, Hang 
him^ hang him / That M. de Launay, seeing that the people were at- 
tacking without hearing him, called out — opening his eyes and grinding his 
teeth — “ Put me to death at once ;** that at that moment several per- 
sons unknown to this deponent fell on M. de Launay with bayonets, 
guns, pistols, and other weapons ; that he, deponent, who was standing 
near M. de Launay, received a violent kick, which forced him to full 
back a little; but afterwards, the people seeing his helmet, said, ‘‘Come, 
dragoon, he struck you — cut off his head;** that although M. de 
Launay had been dead a quarter of an hour, and in spite of his own re- 
pugnance, he began with a sabre that they gave him to endeavour to 
separate the head from the body; but finding the sabre too blunt, 
he took out his pocket-knife* and finished the operation. That the 
head, being thus separated, was placed on the end of a pike; and 
that he, deponent, still pressed and solicited by the people, carried 
that head about the streets until the close of day; tliat the person 
wlio carried the head of M. de Flesselles having joined him, they both 
came and deposited the heads at the lower jail, for which they gave 
him a crown j that he had promised the people to carry about the head 
next day, but on getting home he reflected seriously on this event. That 
he so little thought that he was compromising himself in this affair, 
that be prepared several addresses [claiming, as it would seem, some 
additional reward] ; that he even presented them to the deputies who 
came next day to Paris ; to some of whom he even said that he had rid 
society of a monster, and hoped he might receive a medal as a reward 
for having gone to take the arms from the barracks and the Invalides, 
and particularly from the prison of La Force, where the jailer consented 
to deliver them, he, deponent, having politely invited him so to do. He 
adds, that about an hour before he cut off M. de Launay 'a head he had 
taken a small glass of brandy, into which he had poured some gun- 
powder, which had turned his head. ‘He knows that several persons 
came to his residence next morning to get from him the receipt for the 
two heads which he had received from the turnkey at the jail, and that 
not having found him at home, they forged a receipt, by means of 
which he has heard that they obtained the heads, giving the receipt to 
the jailers.’ 

We must hera pause a moment in this astonishing narrative to 

* On the prodnetioD of the knife it was observed to hiin tbat^ it was raster small for 
such an operation. He Tejdied that he was a cook, and had been bred a buldmv snd 
therefore new how to dineet.— iMhni/nrr, 15th January, 1790. 

remind 
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remind our readers that a week after the capture of the Bastille, 
Messrs. Foulon and Berthier — the first, one of the ministry 
named to succeed that which was dissolved by the dismissal of 
M. Necker, and the latter his son-in-law — were massacred in 
the Place de Greve on the most absurd pretexts, and in the most 
cruel manner, and their heads, and the heart of M. Berthier, 
were paraded through the town. M. Thiers on this occasion 
says that M. Foulon was hanged * i un reverbere’ — a rector — 
an inoffensive synonyme which he employs to avoid using the true 
and technical description of a 2a lanteme — he even admits that 
M . Foulon’s head was promenaded through Paris — but he does 
nut condescend to mention Xhe head enA heart oi M. Berthier; 
and ho sums up this new tragedy by observing, that 

* These murders must have been planned (conduits) either by the per- 
sonal enemies of M. Foulon or by those of the public welfare ; for though 
the fury of the people had been spontaneous at the sight of the victims, 
as most popular movements are, their original arrest must have been the 
result of concert.* — vol. i. p. 127. 

Here again M. Thiers misrepresents, and endeavours to se))a- 
rate this case from the other events ; the fury of the people was 
not spontaneous — and the concert and combination, which no 
doubt existed, were no other than the concert and combination 
which had been at work for the preceding ten days — for here 
again we find Francis Felix Denot acting the same part that he 
had done on the 12th, 13th, and 14th, and as he boasted that he 
did ^for eight days after, ^ — and it was on the eighth day that 
these i^entlemen were massacred. Thus proceeds this wretch's 
deposition : — 

* This deponent further declares, that on the day that M. Berthier 
was brought to the Hotel de Yille, he, deponent, was on the Place de 
Gr^ve, but he participated in no way in that assassination — but he was 
so close to that terrible execution, that he heard the said Berthier say to 
the people, ** Spare me, my friends, 1 am innocent ; I will give you a 
million,” or several millions : that the said Berthier was not hanged at 
the gallows of la lanterne, but massacred by the sabres of the soldiers ; 
that amongst others a soldier of the regiment of Roy ale Cravatte cut 
open his belly with his sabre ; that the crowd was so great that he, depo- 
nent, fell upon the body-— that an individual to him unknown tore out 
the heart of M. Berthier, and placed it in his, deponent’s, band — and 
that the soldier took him by the collar and said, “ Come, dragoon, carry 
this heart to the Hdtel de Yille” — ^that he did so carry it, and obtained 
an audience of M. de la Fayette f and on leaving M. de la Fayette and 

* 111 aa we think of moat {larts of I^fayette’s conduct, we do not infer from this 
statement that he gave any countenance to this hideous visitor. It is clear that at that 
momeut both he and Dailly were in almost as miiob danger as the actual victims, and 
were forced to submit to the odious exigencies of the mobs. 

coming 
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coming dowA the stairs of the Hdtel de Yille» the same soldier stuck the 
heart on the end of his sabre, and forced him, deponentf to carry it about 
— that they Went through several streets of Paris, and to the Palais 
Royal, and that at last, while hd and the soldier were getting their supper 
in a public-house in one of the streets that lead into the Rue St* Houor^, 
the people came and demanded the Heart from them, and that deponent 
threw it out of the window to them, and does not know what became of 
the heart afterwards ; and deponent further says, that he has nothing 
more to reproach himself with, in all the unlucky events that have since 
happened ; — that he accompanied, indeed, M. Lafayette to Versailles ork 
the 5th of October last^ but took no part in the murder of the Royal 
Guards, but only possessed himself of a shoe belonging to one of those 
that were killed, to show it in Paris. 

* Ashed if he was not excited to cut off M. de Launay’s head, to carry 
M. Berthier’s heart at the point of a sabre, and to attend all the mobs 
that have collected, and if he has not received sums of money for doing 
so ? 

* Answers^ that he has not been excited by any one in particular, but 
by the people in general, as he before stated ; that he has received no- 
thing for these actions — that he has ten or a dozen times played the 
bassoon in certain processions of women to St* Genevieve, and that he 
received three or four livres for each turn.’ — Supplement au Journal de 
Paris^ 26 Jan, 1*790. 

Such is the real picture of the Revolution! — the portrait ad 
vivum — not as outlined by Mignet or varnished by Thiers, but 
the living image — which to get rid of and obliterate, and to throw 
a veil over its authors, and clouds of suspicion over its victims, is 
the sole object of these pretended Histories. We need enter 
into no detailed observations on Denot’s deposition, a strange and 
frightful mixture of confession and concealment — but which — as 
it is always the case when the criminal is allowed to talk— invo- 
luntarily reveals what it attempts to conceal. Can any one 
believe that it was * fatality^' or * accident ^ or ‘ spontaneous excite- 
ment,’ as M. Thiers indulgently phrases it, that occasioned this 
cook out of place to be an active leader in all these successive 
scenes — ^in the insurrection of the 12th of July — in the plunder 
of arms on the 13th — the attack of the Bastille on the 14th— 
in the patroles that filled Paris with terror for the ensuing week 
— in the murderous riot of the 22nd — to be the person who 
sawed off and paraded M. de Launay’s head on the 14th— who 
tore out and paraded the heart of M. Berthier on the 22nd — 
who for ten days Was distinguished in the streets of the capital 
by the helmet, the trophy and the proof of the popular aggrn- 
sion — and who on the evening of the 22nd Went to sup with 
his brother murderer, having on their table the heart of their 
victim, which, on the requisitions of the mob outside, they threw 
out of the window ?— Can it be doubted thut this WAS e chain o( 

preconcerted 
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preconcerted imeaJtesi and how can M. Thiers hope to persuade 
any man of common sense that * Tor ripandu * by Egalite in pre- 
paring fuch scenes and in hiring such actors was ' without any in- 
fluence on the Revol u lion ?’ Of this wonder f ul deposition, or of him 
who made it, we find no subsequent notice. The mob soon after ter- 
rified the Ch&telet into an iniquitous sentence of death against M. 
de Favras, of which M. Thiers, in his usual ambiguous way, affects 
to doubt whether it was pronounced ‘ from fear or from convic- 
tion.’ Certain it is that the tribunal was never again in a condi- 
tion to give any further trouble to Denot or his employers. 
Everything about him seems to have been buried and forgotten 
in the universal terror that ensued, and we do not know that the 

E roceedings of the Chatelet have ever been reprinted ; but an 
istorian ought to have examined such ordinary publications as 
the Moniteur and the Journal de Paris; and although the de- 
position of Denot shows more distinctly the general connexion 
and detailed atrocity of the facts, it only affords an additional and 
stronger proof of what was already sufficiently notorious ; and its 
chief value, for our present purpose, is, the singular precision with 
which it is found to belie every portion of M. Thiers’ narrative of 
the events, and to contradict his apologetical theory of their causes. 

We must add that this case of Denot, though the most curious 
and best detailed that we jiossess, is by no means a singular indi- 
cation that all these enormities were prepared by the same heads 
and executed by the same hands. M. Thiers is forced to admit 
that a fellow of the name of Maillard, formerly a tipstaff or 
bailiff in one of the courts of law, played a great part on all these 
occasions — that he was at the head of an organised band of assas- 
sins — that he was the most promineQt leader of the attack on 
the Bastille — that it was the same Maillard who led the army of 
Paris to Versailles on the 5th of October — and again the same 
Maillard — still more decidedly damned to everlasting horror for 
having presided over and directed the Massacre at the Abbaye. 
These things, at least, M. Thiers cannot pretend to have been 
' accident ’ and * spontaneous excitement ? ’ Who then were the 
employers and paymasters of Denot and Maillard — who but the 
two main objects of M. 'J'hiers’ special protection and apology, 
JDanton and Egalit6*t 

Here, for the present, we must suspend our examination. Wc 
have got through little more than the first livraison of M. Thiers’ 
first work, and have already exceeded our usual limits ; but this 
portion affords the most decisive and irrefragable tests of the 
historian*s credit. We have not selected our instances ; we have, 
as we before said, taken what M. Thiers presented to us as his 
fixsl and greatest objects; we have exhibited his mode of dealing 

with 
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with the two first and most important personages of each party 
— the King and Queen, and the Duke of Orleans and Lafayette ; 
the two most remarkable elections — those of 1789 and 1792; the 
two first imsutes—oi the 27th of April and 12th of July the two 
first massacres — of the 14th and 22nd of July ; the eventful and 
decisive days of the 5th and 6th of October, and of the 2nd and 
3rd of September ; — all, in short, that was most striking, most 
important, and most influential in the early Revolution ; all that 
required, in the highest degree, diligent research, careful investi- 
gation, and an impartial spirit ; and in all these great cases we 
have proved against him what we think wc cannot — on the soberest 
reconsideration — call by any gentler name than a deliberate sys- 
tem of falsehood and fraud. 

On the strength of that axiom of common sense and general law, 
falsus in uno — or which might be, in this case, still more strongly 
stated, falsus in pluribus— falsus in omnibus, we believe we might 
here close our case against M. Thiers as an historian; but as the 
work proceeds, the deceptive principle on which it was originally 
planned exhibits itself in other and larger forms, and demands a 
further and more general examination, which we shall take an 
early opportunity of pursuing and bringing down to the latest 
issue of the ‘ History of the Consulate and the Empire,’ — a work 
which, though written with a somewhat different, but, as we believe, 
a more personal object than the History of the Revolution, is con- 
ducted with the same habitual, if it be not natural and instinctive, 
bad faith, matured by political experience, and still further'de- 
veloped by the closer study and imitation of that most stupendous 
of all cheats, upon whose panegyric M. Thiers’ congenial pen is 
now employed. 
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taire, 63 — the charge of blasphemy 
against him, 64 — his early irreligion, 
66 — wealth, 68 — the great ambition of 
his life, 69 — )K)sition among infidels, 
70 — conduct in the cases of Galas and 
de la Bane, 72 — meanness, 73 — con- 
duct in relation to the King of Prussia, 
ib. — nature of his attachment to Ma- 
dame du Chatelet, 74 — * La Pucelle,* 
76 — * Discoiirs sur I'Homme,* 77— 
‘Essai sur les Moeurs,' 78— his plays, 
80 — vanity, 81 — Rousseau, 82 — ‘La 
Nouvelle Hdloise,* ib, — the ‘Con- 
fessions,' 83 — vanity, 84 — Ijord 
Broiigliam's carelessness in the matter 
of authorities ; death of Rousseau, 63, 
85 — Hume, 87— refutation of his Lord- 
ship's attack upon tbe ‘ Quarterly,* 89 
— Robertson: view of his character 
and maiinen^ 91— as a speaker nnd 
leader in the General Assembly, 93— 
style as an historian, 93— eflbet of his 
intimate acquaintance with the great 
scenes of history, 94— diabitl^ 96. 
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c. 

Calderon de la Barca, Madame^ ^Life in 
Mexico,' 98— chapter of the book, 
114— voyage to South America, 115 — 
the Heniuleros, IIB— a bull-fight, 118. 

Celibacy of the Catholic clergy, 299. 
See Michelet. 

Cenrai of 1841, 1 1 — Laboun of the com- 
missioners, 12— classification of houses, 
.>13 — of persons, 14— competition from 
overpopulation, 15 — increase of popu- 
lation, Ifi — births and mortality iii the 
manufacturing districts, 18— moral sta- 
tistics of the agricultural and manu- 
facturing populations, 19 — foundling 
hospitals, 21 — population of the United 
States, 22— of Ireland, 26 — ^Irish and 
American education, 27 — influence of 
marriage, 37. 

Chesterfield, Philip Dormer, Earl of, 459. 
See Mahon. 

Child of tiie Islands, 1. See Norton. 

Clergy, relation of the, to the people, 299. 
See Michelet. 

Criminal oflenders; tables showing the 
number of, committed in 1840, 11 — 
elTect of the recent changes in the 
criminal law, 29. 

Croker, Rt. Hun. J. W., motion in 1821 
for a provision for the Roman Catholic 
clergy, 278— extract from his * Life of 
Boswell,' 477. 


D. 

Damer, Mrs. Dawson, * Diary of a Tour 
in Greece, Turkey, Egypt, and the 
Holy Land/ 98 — character of the work, 
125— sketch of Mehemet Ali, 12G — the 
reversion of his beard, 127. 

Dress, Lord Chesterfield's essay on, 464. 

Drummond, Henry, * A Letter on the 
Payment of the Irish Roman Catholic 
Church,’ 247— character and contents 
of the letter, 287. 


£. 

Egertoii, Lady F., * Journal of a Tour in 
the Holy Land,' 98 — nature aud con- 
tents of the work, 122. 

Etruria, 38 — ancient names of the Etrus- 
cans, 39 — Dempster's researches, 40— 
theory of their Transalpine origin, 42 — 
the classical theory, tb . — theory of 
Micali, 43— Niebuhr and Muller's 
views, 44 — their claim to be considered 
a Lydian colony, 53 — Lydo-Asiatic 


religion, 58 — sepulchral monuments of 
tlie two races, i6. See ako Betham 
and Gray. 

F. 

Ford, Richard, a Hand-book for Travellers 
in Spain, 137 — his qualifications as an 
author, 140 — difiiculties of travel in 
Spain, 142— Spanish booksellers, 139 
—servants, 142— mendicants, 145 — art, 
146 — purchase of pictures, 148 — 
monumental sculpture, 149 — ^pilgrim- 
ages, 150 — houses and domestic l^its, 
152 — dress, 155 — wines, 156— cigars, 
157 — the convent of St. Vuste, 159 — 
the existing fever for railways in Spain, 
162. 

G. 

Gleig, Rev. G. R., a Sketch of the Mili- 
tary History of Great Britain, 387. 

Gray, Mrs. Hamilton, * The History of 
Etruria,' 38 — her theory of Etruscan 
origin, 50. 

Grosvenor, Countess, 'Narrative of a 

- Yacht Voyage,' 98 — interest attached 
to the work, 123 — effect of her long 
habit of sea life, 124. 


H. 

Hahn - Hahn, G)iintess Ida, Oricntal- 
ischc Briefe, 98 — the Countess os a 
writer of novels and of travels, 130 — 
plague-dogs ill Constantinople, 132 — the 
Pyramids, 133 — rebuilding of the con- 
vent on Mount Carmel, 134. 

Handbooks, Murray's, 137 — qualifica- 
tions required in their authors, 138. 

Herodotus, his correctness in matters of 
fact, 53. 

Heuschling and Vandermaelin, 'Statis- 
tique G4ncrale de la Belgique,’ ll. 

Horsley, Very Reverend Heiieage, a Letter 
from, to Sir C. E. Smith, Bart., on the 
subject of the Maynooth Grant, 247 — 
his description of the internal state of 
the college, 269. 

Houston, Mrs., ' Journal of a Yacht Voy- 
age to the Texas,' 98. 

Humboldt, Baron, 496. 

Hume, David, 87. See Brougham. 


I. 

Ireland, 247 — present state of the cose in 
respect to the Maynooth grants 248— 
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necessity of concUyation, 249-Hitate of 
Protestant feeliiigi 250— ^est standard 
round which the country can rally, 254 
— real iiisi(j:nilicance of Maynooth, 255 
— character of the opposition to the 
grant, 256 — the endowment of ido- 
latry argument 258 — recognition of 
the Homish Church since 1791, 259 — 
its position in Canada, Malta, &c., 260 
— obligations towards Maynooth en- 
joined by the Act of Union, 264 — its 
first endowment, 266 — ^refutation of the 
arguments against the grant, 268 — 
necessity of its increase, 269 — defects 
of the system pursued at the college, 
270 — the Academical Institutions Bill, 
27 1 — the * Godless education * accusa- 
tion, 272 — elTect of the admission of 
Homan Catholics to Trinity Colley, 
Dublin, 274 — objections of the Uomish 
buhops, 275 — State provision fur the 
clergy, 276 — tlie propositions of 1792 
and 1799, 277~of 1803 a>id of 1821, 
278 — the Veto question in 1808 — 
motions in 1825, 279 — answer to the 
arguments against the provision, 280 — 
defects of the present system of Irish 
church sup|x»rt, 282 — cause of the dis- 
loyalty of the priests, 285— preponder- 
ance ill favour of the State provision, 
286 — present position of Irehuid, 289 
— measures that should be adopted, th. 
— amount of the grant required, 280, 
290 — rcvetuies of llie priesthood in 
France, 292 — would the Irish priest- 
hood accu])t the provision? 293 — ad- 
vantages of tlie arrangement, 291 — 
example to be derived from Austria's 
conduct ill lespect to tlie J'rutestunt 
church, 297 — mainspring of O'Cun- 
iiell's power, 206. 

Ireland, antiquities of, 354. See Petrie. 


J. 

Jackson, Robert, * A View of the Forma- 
tion, Discipline, and Economy of Ar- 
mies,' 387. 

Johnson, Dr., 476. See Mahon. 


K. 

Kerry, the Knight of, Narrative of the 
Duke of Welliiigtoirs Proceedings on 
the 15th, I6th, and 17th June, 1815, 
222 — A Letter to Sir li. Peel on the 
Endowment of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland, 247 — extract, 
252. 

VOL. LXXVI. NO. CLII. 


L. 

Lady traveller^ 98— female ^utilitoatious 
for authorship, 99— eompanfioa between 
English aud foreign female wdteif of 
travels, 102— cause of the want of 
French audioretses, 104 — divi«ioa of 
modern French tourists, |6.— lady tra- 
vellers of rank, 119— good fyieling and 
right principle in their works, 122— 
diil'ereuce in the home and foi^lgn 
standard of female prraricty, 130. 
also Meredith, Poole, CaldcroQ, Rqmcr, 
Londonderry, and Hahn-Hahiy. 

Lafitte, M., 528. 

Letters from Madras, 98 — their value, 
1 1 1 — an Indian bouse described, 112 — 
life in a rural district, 113— a mission- 
ary's visit, 114. 

Londonderry, the Marchioness of, Visit 
to tlie Courts of Vienna, Constanti- 
nople, &c., 98 — Similarity in the tastes 
and style of the Marquis and Mar- 
chioness of Londonderry, 127 — objects 
of the tour, 128 — presentation to the 
Ottoman court, 129 — to the Bey of 
Taiigiers, 130. 


M. 

Mahon, Jjord, The Letters of Philip Dor- 
mer Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield, 459 
— eminence of (he family, ib, — Letters 
on the Education of his Sun, 460-482 — 
immorality of many of the precepts in 
them, 4S1 — sale at Ids ficutli, 487 — 
his other unpublished letters, 461 — 
personal character : Dr. Matey’s Bio- 
graphy, 46 i — the J.iady Sufl'oik story, 
465 — cause of his absence from court 
fur fointeeii years, 467 — ridicule of 
royal (I'eniian predilections, 468— ap- 
pointed lush viceroy, 171— secretary 
of state, 472 — embassy to Holland — 
his guveniineiit of Ireland, 473— cause 
of his letiiement from ofiice, 475 — in- 
terview with Johnson relative to the 
English Dictiufiuiy, 476— real reason 
fur Ids nut cnltivutiiig the latter’s ac- 
quaintance, 478 — Johnson's letter, 479 
— authorship of the * A{)ology,' 480 — 
conduct to Madame de Boucliet, 483 
— religious opiidouf, 485 — death of Ids 
son, 487 — the Countess of Chesterfield, 
i5.— the Earl’s portraits, 488. 

Marmont, Le Marechal, Duo de Raguse, 
Esprit des Institutions Milhaires, 2^ — 
his opinion of ancient and modeiti mi- 
litary writers, ifr.— contents of riie work, 
205 — tactics, 206— marchee and eouti- 

2 a . 
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ter*inarchei— the Eiigliih and French 
on the bonks of the Guarena, July, 
1812; the Marshal's mis-statements, 
208— ^uipmcnt of cavalry: fortitica- 
tions, 210— reconnaissances, 212 — re- 
putation of generals, i6. 

Marshall, H., Military Miscellany, 387. 

Maynooth, 247. See Ireland. 

Meredith, Mrs., * Notes and Sketches of 
New South Wales,’ 98 — character of 
the work, 105— extracts, 106. 

Michelet, du Pretre, de la Femme, de la 
Famille, 299 — present state of the 
French clergy, 300 — their influence in 
domestic life, 301 — M. Michelet's 
opinions, 302— character as an historian, 

303 — celibacy of tlie Catliolic clergy, 

304 — the * family,’ how tlireatened in 
France, 303 — importance and advan- 
tage of the clergy being married, 306 — 
nature of the religion to be taught 
throughout Christcnduni ; theoiy of the 
Church of England, 307 — the Uornisli 
confessional, 308 — its present state in 
Europe, 310 — original sin of the sys- 
tem, 311 — influence of the direction, 
313— the monastic system, 316 — Mr. 
Allmny Christie's tract on Holy Vir- 
ginity, 318 — eflcct of such writings, 
319— extracts, 321 — ultimate success 
of these doctrines, 322— principle upon 
which the ideal dignity of celiliacy 
rests: its absence among the Jewish 

S iesthood, 323 — among the early 
Ijristiaus, 328 — our Saviour's wonts 
in respect to it, 321 — language of the 
disciples, 326 — first great change in the 
spirit of Christianity, 329 — diiTereiice 
of Scriptural and of monastic Christi- 
anity, 330 —separation of the East and 
West upon this point, 331 — celibacy a 
question of discipline only, 333— real 
source of deep religious sympathy, 335 
—married and iininarried missionaries, 
^136 — advantages ofari hereditary clergy, 
337— influence of a married clergy, 
338 — celibacy docs not guarantee the 
independence of the Church, 339-313 — 
evidence in its early history, 310 — 
advantages which miglit arise from 
voluntary clerical celibacy, 344 — the 
* maintenance' ^lart of the question, 345 
— character of which the clergy must 
partake: test of their fitness for the 
people; 341 — ^present power of tlie Ro- 
man Catholic Churcli, 348 — excom- 
munication, 350— mission that remains 
to the clergy, 351, 

Mignet, Bf ., 532. Ste Thiers. 

Milnes, R« Monckton, * llie Real Union 
of England and Ireland/ 247. 


Mitchell, Lieut.-Col., ‘The Fall of Na- 
poleon,’ 204 — refutation of Mr. Alison's 
crrois, 244. 


N. 

Napoleon in the Belgian camjiaigii of 
1815, 225. 

National, Paris newsjiaper, the, 538. 
Norton, the Hon. Mrs., * The Child of the 
Islands;’ necessity for the poem, 2 — 
its allegory, 3— ‘Tlic Gipsy Girl of 
Wind8f»r Forest,’ 4 — ‘The Magdalen,* 

6 — * Tlie Peasant on Trial for his Life,* 

7 — ‘ The Opera Artiste,' 8. 


O. 

O’Connell, mainspring of Ijis present 
power, 296. 

Ordnance surveying ofiicers in Ireland, 
their antiquarian researches, 386. 


P. 

Palgrave, Sir Francis, ‘Hand-book for 
Northern Italy,’ 138. 

Perceval, Dudley M., Maynooth and tlie 
Jew Bill, 247 — contrast of his opinions 
and those of his fatlicr, 265. 

Petrie, George, • The Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture of Ireland anterior to the Anglo- 
Norman Invasion,’ 354 — ancient litera- 
ture and art of Ireland, 355, 376 — state 
of the Church in tlie sixth and seventh 
centuries, 356 — round towers, 358, 
362 — Mr. Petrie’s subversion of pre- 
vious theories, 359 — their origin and 
use, 363— existing records of Irish an- 
tiquities, MSS., 365 — niouunicntal 
remains, 369 — poimlar tradition, 376 
—churches of tlie fillh and sixth cen- 
turies, 372 — oratories, 373 — cemeteries, 
round houses, 374 — hermit establish- 
ments, 375 — ecclesiastical MSS. now 
ill Ireland, 378 — hells, croziers, shrines, 
383 — cross of Cong, 384 — practical 
suggestion derivable from a considera- 
tion of these subjects, 385 — recent re- 
searches of the Ordnance surveying 
officers, 386. 

Pitt, Wm., 451. See Stanhope. 

Poetry, love of the Irish people for, 365. 

Poole, Mrs., ‘ The Englishwoman in 
character of the work, 108 — 
extracts, 110 — her orthography, ih. 

Priesthood, the, in France, 299. See 
Michelet. 
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Prussians, conduct of the, in the Belgian 
campaign of 1815, 224. 


R. 

Railways in Spain, their prospects, 162. 

Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages, first six annual Re{Jorfs, 11. 

Revolutions, the, of 1688 and of 1830— 
tiicir analogy, 529. 

Rickman, tlie late Mr., 11. 

Robertson, Lord, ^Leaves from a Journal, 
and other Fragments in Verse cause 
of the appearance of the volume, 421 — 
extracts, 426. 

Romer, Mrs., the Rhone, the Darro, and 
the Guadalquivir, 98. 

Round Towers of Ireland, 351. See 
Petrie. 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques, 62. See 
Brougham. 


Strzelecki, P. £, d«, < Pliysical Jmerip* 
tion of New South Walef and Von 
Dieroetrs Land,* 488 — labouia and 
qiiali6cations of the author, 480-481^ 
dtaracter and objects of modem Kitg- 
lish travellers, 491— foreign travellers, 
4S12— education necessary for travel, 
4D^divisiou of M. de Strieleekl'e 
work, 497 — distinctive ehaiacter df 
Australia, 498 — present coloniaatUm 
along the coasts, 499— Port Jackson in 
1786 and 1843, 500— ifi moral and 
social condition, 501 — marine and land 
surveys, t6. — terrestrial magnetism, 502 
— geology and mineralogy, 603— <das« 
silica! ion of the rocks of New South 
Wales and Von Diemen's Land, 505— 
coal deposits, 507 — fossil remains, 508 
—spurs, 500 — climate, winds, 510 
— temperature, 513 — zoology, 616— 
the aboriginal race, 516 — agriculture, 
517 — sheep pastures, 5 11). 


S. 

Sherbet, preiMiration of, in the liareem, 

110 . 

Siborne, Captain W*”., * History of tlie 
W^ar in France and Belgium in 1811,* 
204 — character of the work, 216 — mis- 
take as to the Duke of W’ellingtoirs 
proceedings on the ]7tli of June, 1815, 
218 — expl niiation of the conduct of the 
Dutcli and Hanoverian troofis, 226 — 
the attacks upon La HayeSainte, 228 
— close of the battle of Waterloo, 229 
i — ^^riiiclmairs position at Wavre, 232. 

Smith, Rev. Sydney, ‘ A Fragment on the 
Irish Roman Catholic Church,’ 217 — 
extracts, 282-284. 

Spain, 137. See Ford. ^ 

Stanhope, J^dy Hester, Memoirs of, as 
related by iterself, in conversations wiUt 
her Physician, 430 — inciease in the 
publications of private correspondence, 
&c. tb. — their policy and propiiety con- 
sidered, 431 — publication of ofHcial 
and state documents, 438 — Sir Sa- 
muel Uomilly’s manuscripts, as pro- 
duced to the world by his sons, 439 — 
corresj)ondeuce of Mr. Wilberfurcc, 
444 — Ix>id Malmesbury’s publication 
of his grandfather’s oOicial paijcrs, 4 16 
—sources fiom which the memoirs of 
I.ady Hester Stanhope are derived, 447 
—her character, 449 — description of 
William Pitt, 451 — Canning, 455 — 
her routine of life, i6. — temper, 456 — 
conversational ixiwcrs, 457 — causes of 
her embarrassments, 458. 

Strauss, ‘ Life of Jesus,^ 353, 


T. 

Thiers, A., Illstoire de la Revolution de 
France: Histoire du Coiisulat et de 
rKinpire, 521 — real character and mo- 
tive of these works, 522, 544, 583— 
origin of the first, 5‘2«3 — M. Thiers’ pe- 
digree and education, 524— his first 
essays, 526 — arrival in Paris, i5,— 
connexion with flic ConeiUttiiauftelf 
528 — proceedings of the Movement 
par^y previous to 1830, 531 — M, Thiers* 
and M. Mignet’s rival Histories of the 
Revolution, tb. — Thiers’ preparation 
for the General History, 536 — founds 
the Aationaly 537x-qHirt taken by him 
witi) reference to the Ordinances of July, 
1830, 539 — liecomcs under-secretary of 
state : enters the Cliainberof Deputies, 
541— change of sentiments, 512 — tac- 
tics of his Histories, 5 15— mode of work- 
ing them ; niisrepresciitatioiis of the 
conduct of Louis XVJ. and Marie An- 
toinette, 546 — siipiiressions in respect 
toKgalit^, Due d'Orleans, 555— differ- 
ences between his first and subsequent 
editions, 556 — complexion rat by him 
upon the events of the 5tli and 6th 
October, 1789, 559 — evidence of the 
Duke’s participation in this movemauf, 
ib . — Battery of Lafayette, 562— Thiers* 
description of the 4meuteof 27tb April, 
1789, 564 — its falsehood, 565 — the 
massacres of September, 1702, 566— the 
insurrection of July 12 and 14 1 an* 
counter between the pe^le and lSk9 
Prince de Larobesc’s regiment, 50-^ 
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of the Bastille, 573 — procession 
after "'ihe capture, 676 — examination 
and confession of Denot : concert and 
combination among the mob, 578^ 
real nortrait of the Revolution, 680. 

Tbierscn, Professor F., * Ueber das Grab* 
mal dee Allyattes,' 38. 

Thom, John Hamilton, 161 See White. 

Travellers, English and foreign, 491. 
See Strzelecki. 

Troops, reports on sickness, mortality, and 
invaliding of, 11 — the Foot Guards, 31 
— the English soldier on foreign service, 
32 pulmonary disease, 34 — rheu- 
matism ; fevers, 35. 


V. 

Van Diemen’s Land, 488. See Strzelecki. 
Voltaire, 63. See Brougham, 


W. 

Walpole, Horace, his hatred of Ixird 
Chesterhvld, 481. 

Wellington, the Duke of, his proceedings 
on the 15th and I7th of June, 1815, 216, 
218 — manner in which information of 
tliese events was first obtained by the 
British Government, 221. See €iiso 
Alison and Mitchell. 

White, the Rev. Blanco, Life of, written 
by himself, edited by J, H. Thom, 164 


— caiise^ of the interest centered in the 
work, ib, — Mr. White's birth : educa- 
tion at Seville, 165— Enters the priest- 
hood, 166 — arrival in England: his 
religious revolutions, 167 — manner in 
which his character sliould be viewed, 
168 — bis opinion as to the unbelief of 
the Spanish clergy, ib, — theory of fixed 
dogmatic faith, 170— claims as a 
teacher in divine philosophy, 172 — 
phenomena of his writings. 174 — re- 
deeming points, 175 — discharge of his 
active duties, 176 —form (<• his two 
great delusions, 177 — opinion of Bishop 
Butler, 178 — errors of his theory, 179 — 
the Christianity of churches does not 
require ab8olu|e conviction from its 
disciples, 182— 'effect of tlr .w of 
credibility upon man, 183 — require- 
ments of Christianity in respect to 
belief, 184 — consequences of the theory 
that the moral and dogmatical parts of 
the Gospel can l)e separated, 185 — sin, 
18S — key to the comprehension of Mr. 
Wliite’s case, 190— restlessness of cha- 
racter, 191 — difliculties of his position 
on entering the priesthood, 193 — proba- 
ble source of his morbid speculations, 
194 — pflect of his bodily health, 195 — 
ultimate form of his doctrine, 198 — 
his most certain truths, 199 — miiae^cs, 
200 — element of his consolation in 
latter days, 201 — sentiments us to iin- 
inovtality, 202 — value and im])orlance 
of the wuik, 203. 
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